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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  18,  1974 

U.  S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 

San  Diego , Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Portuguese  Hall,  2818  Ad- 
dison Street,  Hon.  John  Y.  Tunney  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  0E  SENATOR  TUNNEY 

Senator  Tunney.  Today  we  begin  2 da,ys  of  hearings  pn  the  most 
important  issue  presently  facing  the  California  fishing  industry. 

The  proposed  legislation  we  will  be  considering  calls  for  a sub- 
stantial extension  of  the  U.S.  capability  to  regulate  fishing  m our 
coastal  waters.  Under  this  legislation,  the  present  12  mile  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  would  be  extended  up  to  200  miles,  giving  the  Federal 
Government  vastly  increased  power  to  control  foreign  fishing 
vessels. 

This  legislation  also  would  significantly  extend  the  claims  of  U.S. 
jurisdiction  over  domestic  anadromous  fish,  such  as  salmon,  even  to 
ranges  far  beyond  the  proposed  200  mile  limit.  This  legislation  is 
expressly  interim  in  nature  and  would  terminate  as  soon  as  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  now  in  progress  puts  into  force  a treaty 
regarding  jurisdiction  and  conservation. 

Since  introduction  of  this  legislation,  many  California  coastal 
fishermen  have  told  me  that  foreign  fishing  fleets,  simply  by  staying 
outside  the  present  12  mile  limit,  can  ignore  fishery  conservation 
practices  decimating  the  fish  population  to  the  point  where  the 
continued  existence  of  California  coastal  fishing  itself  would  be 
endangered.  . 

At  the  same  time,  however,  many  representatives  of  the  California 
tuna  fishing  industry  have  stated  that  unilateral  extension  of  our 
contiguous  fisheries  zone  to  200  miles,  even  on  an  ‘"interim”  basis, 
would  be  a blatant  violation  of  international  law  and  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  California  tuna  fishing,  fleet 
and  the  cannery  and  other  support  facilities  dependent  upon  it. 

Furthermore,  they  tell  me  that  such  a violation  of  international 
law  would  destroy  this  country’s  grounds  for  protecting  California 
fishermen  under  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of  1967. 

Staff  members  assigned,  to  these  hearings  : James  P.  Walsh  and  John  H.  Wedin. 

(461) 
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qpr[,L  r<niN-hel-Pf  tha/'  the.task  face  is  to  assure  that  we  wil]  con- 
ont  l^lIlfJnmS  ext?mol-y  valuable  coastal  fisheries  resources  with- 

wh’ich  i-rfipTmg  wfi!°tl0n  ?f  01ir  crucial  tuna  fishin£  industry, 
winch  is  the  largest  fishing  industry  we  have  in  California. 

these  . hearings  in  order  that  I may  provide  the 

as  possible  from  representatives 

environmental  1? %hiorni!i[s.  fishin*  ^dustry  and  from  interested 
environmental  and  conservation  groups,  enabling  the  Senate  to  act 

vital  issue.  Clearly,  on  an  issue  Sueh  as 
this,  -nheie  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  California  jobs  are 
potentially  at  stake,  it  is  essential  that  the  views  of  concerned  Cali- 

Tcc°Ti  fnr  the  - °f  «*•  o— «*  c°m- 

t want  to  reeeive~the  views  of  all  sides  and  all  groups  in  detail. 
My  intent  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  are  served 
by  whatever  legislation  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  Congress. 
f.hn  /^hcanngsare  being  held  by  commerce  committee 

chairman  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
tourings  are  to  be  held  on  the  cast  coast  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  s my  understanding  that  there  will  be  other  hearings 
held  as  well  in  other  States  that  have  coastal  waters 

km  very  deeply  concerned  by  one  matter,  which  I heard  as  I 
came  into  the  building  today,  and  that  is  that  apparently  there  has 
been  a decision  and  action  by  the  Panamanian  Government  which 
has  resulted  in  the  picking  up  of  a tunaboat  when  it  was  coming 
into  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find  medical  treat 
ment  tor  one  ot  the  crewmen,  and  the  boat  at  the  time  it  was  picked 
up  was  apparently  not  fishing.  It  was  simply  moving  into  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  secure  medical  attention  for 
the  crewman. 

Now  1 think  that,  from  the  very  sketchy  facts  that  I have,  this 
could  weil  be  a violation  of  international  law,  in  that  Panama  and 
the  United  States  have  a treaty  as  it  relates  to  the  management  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  And  as  the,  people  in  the  audience  well  know,  the 
United  States  does  have  jurisdiction  and  territorial  sovereignty  over 
lands  adjacent  to  the  canal  itself,  and  is  in  control  now.  ' 

My  informant  said  that  apparently  the  Panamanian  Government 
wants  to  confiscate  $150,0(10  worth  of  tuna  that  is  on  the  fishing 
vessel.  Hus  represents  a very  serious  matter,  and  one  which  I think 
all  of  us  find  totally  unacceptable.  And  it  also,  it  seems  to  me,  rep- 
resents potentially  a threat  to  our  national  security,  if  the  Pana- 
manian Government  can  decide  on  its  own  what  vessels  can  move 
into  the  Canal  Zone  and  what,  vessels  cannot  move  into  the  Canal 
Zone  wit. lout  threat  of  being  confiscated. 

So  I think  that  it’s  timely  that  we  have  these  hearings  in  San, 
Diego,  at  a time,  when  we  are  in  the  position  where  an  international 
incident  has  been  perpetrated  within  the  last  24  hours. 

The  first  witness  is  Congressman  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Congress- 
man from  San  Diego,  a very  old  and  good  friend  of  mine. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN,  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
PROM  THE  41ST  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  I noticed  you  were  calling  the  hearing  to 
order  with  a glass  ashtray,  Mr.  Chairman.  I thought  it  would  be 
better  to  do  it  this  way.  [Handing  a gavel  to  Senator  Tunney.] 

Senator  Tunney.  Thanks  for  that,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
being  with  us  this  morning.  Congressman  Van  Deerlin  is  a man 
who  is  not  only  a very  good  friend  of  mine,  but  a person  who  is  an 
outstanding  legislator,  and  one  with  whom  I work  very  closely  on 
many  different  issues. 

It’s  a real  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us,  Congressman,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  We’re  glad  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  you  are  presiding  over  hearings  on  a matter  that  we  in  San 
Diego  would  like  to  see  nipped  in  the  bud. 

It’s  been  a long  struggle  for  this  industry  that  I’ve  had  a vantage 
point  of  watching  for  the  better  part  of  40  years.  My  first  job  out 
of  college  was  on  the  old  Scripps-Howard  San  Diego  Sun,  before 
World  War  II,  and  I can  tell  you  that  at  that  time — at  that  point 
in  time,  as  witnesses  before  Senate  committees  are  fond  of  saying — 
the  tuna  industry  was  the  most  important  industry  in  San  Diego. 
Aerospace  was  in  its  infancy  then.  And  this  was — and  I suppose  still 
is— the  tuna  capital  of  the  world. 

But  it’s  difficult  in  these  times  to  believe  that  there  was  a time 
when  there  were  five  tuna  canneries  operating  in  San  Diego,  that 
this  was  an  expanding  industry,  an  industry  which  brought  new 
dollars  into  a community  which  was  otherwise  known  only  as  a naval 
bastion. 

In  World  War  II  the  tuna  industry  suffered  its  first  setback  when 
a great  many  of  the  vessels— because  of  their  speed,  because  of  their 
refrigeration  capability,  and  because  of  the  great  seamanship  of 
their  owners  and  crews — were  called  into  service  as  Navy  subsidiary 
vessels,  and  were  taken  off  the  fishing  lanes. 

The  industry  responded  in  a manner  that  still  recalls  commenda- 
tions from  old  Navy  hands.  In  the  late  forties  and  mid  fifties  the 
industry  was  asked  to  absorb  the  brunt  of  building  up  a fishing  in- 
dustry in  Japan  as  part  of  the  recovery  of  post-war  Japan,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  submit  to  quotas  and  arrangements  which  gave 
great  preference  to  Japanese  fishing,  which  could  be  caught  with 
long-line  ships  that  stayed  at  sea  for  months  upon  months,  which 
were  packed  in  brine  and  sent  in  here  with  trade  breaks  which 
America  felt  it  had  to  extend  to  this  recovering  nation  of  Japan. 

This  created  an  imbalance  which  had  to  be  unfair  to  the  Southern 
California  tuna  industry. 

As  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  we  then  went  into  the  era  of  sub- 
mitting to  unlawful  seizures  by  west  coast  Latin  American  nations. 

And  it’s  an  interesting  point  that  the  total  money  that  has  been 
paid  by  San  Diego  boat  owners  as  a result  of  fines  and  illegally- 
enforced  fishing  permits  in  Latin  waters — that  is,  fish  within  200 
miles — have  now  reached  a total  of  $6  million.  That’s  $6  million 
taken  out  of  an  industry  which  has  had  so  much  else  going  against 
it. 
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As  if  that  weren’t  enough,  there  were  frequent  incidents  in  which 
our  tunaboat  owners  had  to  report  that  the  vessels  being  used  by 
South  American  navies  to  come  out  and  fire  across  their  bows,  to 
board  them,  and  to  seize  them,  and  to  order  them  into  port,  were  in 
fact  surplus  naval  vessels  from  the  1T.S.  fleet  which  we  not  only  pro- 
vided to  those  nations,  but  for  which  we  were  continuing  to  provide 
spare  parts. 

And  that  was  pretty  hard  for  these  tax-paying  citizens  to  accept, 
that  their  own  Government  should  be  contributing  to  the  unlawful 
attacks  and  seizures  on  the  high  seas. 

Your  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I think  even  more  respon- 
sively than  sometimes  we  on  the  House  side  were  able  to  do,  showed 
a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  plight  of  this  industry.  It  was 
your  Senate  committee  which  took  the  lead  in  assuring  that  if  these 
unlawful  seizures  in  Latin  waters  continued  that  we  were  going  to 
assess  those  nations  out  of  foreign  aid,  or  out  of  military  aid,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  illegal  fines  that  they  imposed  on  our  fishermen. 
We  weren’t  just  going  to  sit  by  and  see  these  fines  paid  without 
doing  something  about  it. 

And  in  amendments  to  the  Fishermen’s  Protection  Act  in  the  late 
sixties,  the  Senate  taking  the  lead  and  the  House  also  joining,  passed 
significant  legislation  which,  had  the  administration  followed  up 
with  enforcement  as  it  was  envisioned  by  the  lawmakers,  these  sei- 
zures might  have  been  brought  to  a halt. 

Now  we  have  underway  to  decide,  among  other  things,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  legitimate  fishing  limits  at  a Law  of  the 
Seas  Conference  which  is  to  open  in  Caracas  this  summer.  For  a long 
time  this  Conference  has  been  in  the  preparation  stage,  and  A.ugust 
Felando,  the  head  of  the  American  Tunaboat  Association  here,  has 
made  many  trips  to  Washington  conferring  with  State  Department 
officials  and  others  in  the  preparation  of  the  fishing  industry’s  case 
to  be  placed  before  that  world  tribunal. 

Now,  within  a precious  few  months  before  that  conference  is  to 
begin,  we’re  asked  to  sit  by  and  watch  Congress  pass  a bill  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  pulling  the  rug  right  out  from  under  this 
entire  industry  in  the  fight  that  it’s  made  to  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  tire  international  12-mile  limit,  a limit  which  is  still  observed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  maritime  nations. 

This  is  no  time  to  cave  in  to  the  interests  of  fishing  elements  else- 
where in  the.  United  States,  however  grievously  they  may  feel  the 
intrusion  of  Japanese  and  Russian  fishermen  in  their  coastal  waters. 

I was  delighted  when  I learned  this  hearing  had  been  called  to 
ascertain  that  the  name  of  our  California  Senator  on  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  not  listed  as  a cosponsor  of  S.  1988.  The 
tuna  industry  here,  believe  me,  Senator,  is  well  aware  of  the  ready 
assistance  that  you  provided  very  recently  when  they  needed,  help, 
in  regard  to  getting  adequate  fuel  supplies  to  keep  their  boats  sailing. 

1 know  that  you  have  some  fishing  interests  in  northern  California 
which,  as  soon  as  tomorrow  in  San  Francisco,  will  be  importuning 
yon  in  another  direction.  I can  only  note,  because  so  many  things 
like,  this  do  turn  on  political  considerations,  that  you  have  in  this 
room  a great  many  politically-activated  people — and  I don’t  refer 
so  much  to  the  fishermen  as  to  their  wives.  These  are  some  of  the 
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best  toilers  in  the  political  vineyard.  They  understand  the  issues, 
and  they  understand  their  interests.  . 

As  a matter  of  fact,  if  this  bill  passes  probably  their  husbands 
will  be  home  around  November  too,  and  will  be  out  ringing  doorbells. 

I can  only  tell  you  that  this  is  bad  legislation,  offered  at  the 
wrong  time,  not  calculated  to  achieve  what  it  aims  to,  even  for  those 
sections  of  the  fishing  industry  that  it  is  designed  to  help. 

Rather  than  pushing  our  own  fishing  limits  out,  we  should  be 
trying  to  talk  other  governments  into  pulling  theirs  in.  And  that  s 
what  we’re  going  to  be  trying  to  do  at  Caracas.  . > ; 

The  purpose  of  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  is  to  try  to  resolve 
precisely  this  sort  of  question,  how  to  make  the  best  and  fairest  use 
of  territorial  waters.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  not  just  some  sound  politics,  but  some  real 
statesmanship. 

Let’s  hold  off  on  new  legislative  moves  at  least  until  we  can  see 
what  the  Conference  accomplishes  this.  summer.  Let’s  give  it  a 
chance.  Let’s  avoid  new  unilateral  actions  that  could  undo  the 
Caracas  Conference  even  before  it  gets  started,  as  wTell  as  creating 
new  and  unjustified  divisions  within  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let’s  begin  by  scuttling  S.  1988. 

Senator  Tun  nut.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

One  of  the  points  which  you  raised,  which  I think  I should  re- 
spond to  in  view  of  perhaps  a misapprehension  by  the  people  as  to 
what  my  position  is  or  will  bo,  is  the  question  of  politics  of  the  issue. 
Insofar' as  I am  concerned,  like  so  many  of  the  other  issues  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  a substantial  split.  No  matter  what  side  you  take  you 
get  50  percent  of  the  people  angry  at  you. 

Now,  it  does  so  happen  that  in  northern  California,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  fishermen  in  that  area  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  they  feel,  I’m  sure,  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  the  tuna  fishermen  feci  opposed  to  it. 

So,  as  is  customary  in  my  decisionmaking,  I am  not  going  to  de- 
cide this  issue  on  the  basis  of  what  I perceive  to  be  the  popular 
viewpoint,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  I think  is.  right,  on  the  basis  of 
what  I listen  to  in  these  hearings  and  the  hearings  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  hearings  in  Washington,  and  the  hearings  that  are  going  to 
bo  held  in  other  States. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  pushing  this  legislation  very  strongly.  He 
wants  the  bill.  That  does  not  mean  that,  that  is  going  to  have  any 
impact  on  this  Senator’s  viewpoint,  I will  base  my  opinion,  on  the 
legislation  on  what  I learn  at  these  hearings,  and  in  reading  the 
record  of  the  other  hearings. 

Mr.  Van  Reerltn.  Yes.  It’s  perfectly  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
for  me  this  is  a very  simple  political  issue,  just  as  for  you  it’s  a 
very  difficult  one.  Rut  we  cannot  realistically  ignore  the  fact  that 
you’re  going  to  be  tugged  from  both  directions,  and  I wanted 

Senator  Tunney.  That’s  correct.  And  there’s  no  way  that  I can 
beat  it,  politically.  So  the  point  is,  I’m  going  to  do  what  I think  is 
right. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Well,  I would  not  have  expected  anything  else. 

But  I would  point  out  that  sometimes  when  you  only  have  2 or  3 
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months  to  play  with,  to  do  nothing  is  the  best  politics,  and  is  also 
doing  the  right  thing. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  I appreciate  the  strong  statement  that 
you  ve  made,  Congressman  Van  Deerlin.  There  is  no  question  that 
you  are  as  familiar  with  the  issue  as  any  Congressman,  and:  you 
have  been  a real  champion  of  the  tuna  fishing  industry  in  Washing- 
ton, and  we’re  aware  of  the  way  you’ve  gone  to  battle  time  and  time 
again,  and  you  are  most  persuasive. 

I wonder  how  Congressman  Phil  Burton  from  San  Francisco  is 
going  to  be  tomorrow  in  our  hearings  up  there. 

But  I am  delighted  to  have  you,  and  I think  you’ve  made  a very 
constructive  contribution  to  these  hearings.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 


Statement  of  Hon.  Lionel  Van  Deerijn,  U.8.  Representative 
From  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a member  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  I have 
nearly  always  applauded  the  work  of  your  Committee,  our  counterpart  with 
many  shared  areas  of  Jurisdiction.  My  appreciation  is  only  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  we  on  the  House  side  have  usually  lagged  in  dealing  with  many  mat- 
ters, particularly  those  Involving  regulated  industries. 

Ho  I come  before  you,  really,  as  a sort  of  fan — ready  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
rightness  of  whatever  your  Committee  undertakes  to  do. 

Accordingly,  I’ve  tried  to  see  my  way  clear  to  at  least  a partial  acceptance 
of  S.  1988,  the  bill  you  are  considering;  this  morning. 

Hut  I cannot  iind  even  one  good  word  for  this  legislation.  It  would  be  an- 
athema to  the  prime  commercial  fishing  interests  in  the  District  which  1 
represent  and,  in  balance,  not  very  good  for  anyone. 

S.  1988  might  indeed  provide  a.  measure  of  short-term  relief  for  some  of  the 
fishermen  operating  in  our  northern  waters.  But  over  the  long  haul  it  would, 
I am  afraid,  not  only  deliver  a possible  death  blow  to  our  own  domestic  tuna 
industry — but  would  also  he  bacl  politics  and  rotten  diplomacy- — and  possibly 
not  even  very  helpful  to  the  haddock,  herring,  and  other  interests  that  are 
crying  for  relief  up  north. 

The  legislation  before  you  does  not  protect  the  entire  fishing  industry;  nor 
does  it  protect  the  fish.  It  would  certainly  do  nothing  for  the  conservation 
agreements  for  preserving  certain  species  of  tuna  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
tlm  Pacific.  If  200-mile  national  fishing  zones  were  accepted,  it  follows  that 
the  controls  for  implementing  these  agreements  would  be  increasingly  dictated 
by  narrow  national  interests,  since  the  fish  would  then  tend  to  “belong”  to 
specific  countries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  tuna  fishermen  have  to  go  where  the  tuns  are, 
and  generally  that’s  in  the  warmer  waters  to  the  south  of  us.  August  Fe.ando 
has  advised  me  that  more  than  nine  of  every  ten  tuna  marketed  in  the  United 
States  actually  are  caught  In  foreign  waters.  And  once  in  tropic  waters,  the 
tunaboat  usually  has  to  move  toward  shore,  since  78  percent  of  the  fish  are 
taken  within  200  miles  of  the  coast. 

What  cur.  we  possibly  gain  by  asserting  so  extravagant  a claim  almost  on 
the  eve  of  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  so  highly  touted  as  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  negotiating  disputes  over  territorial  fishing  rights? 

What  will  he  the  position  of  our  own  diplomats,  if  Congress  has  already  gra- 
tuitously asserted  a unilateral  claim  to  a 200-mile  coastal  fishing  zone? 

As  a Congressman  from  San  Diego,  I am  mindful  of  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  this  Committee  over  the  years  in  affirming  the  rights  of  tunaboats 
and  other  elements  of  our  domestic  fleet  which  must  operate  off  foreign  shores. 

To  a great  extent,  your  Committee  was  credited  for  the  enactment  in  1968 
of  amendments  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  which  ordered  economic  re- 
taliation against  Governments  that  fined  our  fishing  boats  for  trespassing 
within  their  claimed  200  miles  of  territorial  fishing  rights. 
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If  it  was  wrong  last  year  for  Ecuador  or  Peru  to  seize  a tunaboat  190 
miles  off  the  coast — on  what  legal  or  moral  basis  can  Congress  now  insist  that 
the  United  States  undertake  precisely  the  same  thing  that  we  have  so  heated- 
ly criticized  the  South  Americans  for  doing  in  the  very  recent  past? 

It  is  obvious  that  if  S.  1988  or  similar  legislation  is  enacted  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  can  forget  about  ever  negotiating  a compromise  with  Ecuador  or 
Peru.  As  your  Committee  well  knows,  our  tuna  fishermen  have  paid  a heavy 
price  for  the  intransigence  of  some  of  our  off-and-on  Good  Neighbors  to  the 
south.  Over  the  past  18  years  the  tuna  fleet,  originating  mainly  in  San  Diego 
and  San  Pedro,  has  been  forced  to  pay  fines  totalling  nearly  $5  million  to 
Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Penalties  levied  by  other  countries  have  brought  the  total  “take”  under  this 
peculiar  form  of  extortion  to  more  than  six  million  dollars. 

Rather  than  push  our  own  limits  out,  we  should  be  trying  to  talk  these  other 
governments  into  pulling  theirs  in. 

The  purpose  of  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  is  to  attempt  to  resolve 
precisely  this  sort  of  question — how  to  make  the  best  and  fairest  use  of  terri- 
torial waters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  practice  some 
statesmanship.  Let’s  hold  off  any  new  legislative  moves,  at  least  until  we  can 
see  what  the  conference  accomplishes  this  summer.  Let’s  give  the  conference  a 
chance.  Let’s  avoid  new  unilateral  actions  that  could  undo  the  Caracas  con- 
ference before  it  even  gets  started,  as  well  as  creating  new  and  unjustified 
divisions  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let’s  begin  by  scuttling  S.  1988. 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  next  witness  is  Joanne  Heriot,  who  is  going 
to  be  representing  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOANNE  HERIOT,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  SUPERVISOR,  THIRD  DISTRICT,  COUNTY  OF  SAN  DIEGO, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Ms.  Heriot.  I’m  representing  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  Board  extends  its  apologies  for  not  having  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  present  at  this  session  this  morning. 
I would  like  to  read  the  following  statement: 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Walsh,  seconded  by  Supervisor  Taylor,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  San  Diego  County  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Senator  Magnuson,  State  of  Washington,  has  introduced  Federal 
legislation  proposing  creation  of  a national  offshore  limit  of  200  miles,  and 
Whereas,  the  Mendocino  County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  adopted  a resolu- 
tion in  support  of  said  legislation,  and 

Whereas,  based  on  1973  values,  approximately  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
paid  to  commercial  fishermen  in  California  was  from  tuna  landed  in  Califor- 
nia, and 

Whereas,  the  American  Tunaboat  Association  opposes  this  legislation  based 
on  the  opinion  that  such  unilateral  action  would  strain  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 

Whereas,  under  existing  international  law  no  state  has  the  right  to  unilat- 
erally extend  its  fishing  jurisdiction  more  than  12  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
Whereas,  this  action  would  encourage  similar  claims  by  other  countries,  and 
Whereas,  protection  presently  extended  to  United  States  flag  vessels  would 
not  be  available  to  those  vessels  seized  by  foreign  countries  within  200  miles 
of  such  countries’  coastline  or  islands,  if  such  legislation  were  enacted,  there- 
fore be  it  resolved.  That  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Supervisors  strongly 
urges  their  congressional  representatives  to  actively  oppose  Senator  Magiiu- 
son’s  legislation,  and  be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  President  Nixon,  Senators  Cranston,  Tunney,  and  Magnuson, 
Congressmen  Van  Deerlin,  Wilson,  Veysey,  and  Burgener,  the  County  Super- 
visors’ Association  of  California,  the  American  Tunaboat  Association,'  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Fisheries,  and  the  fifteen  (15)  coastal  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Sari  Diego, 
State  of  California,  this  9th  day  of  April,  1974,  by  the  following  vote: 

Ayf:s.  Supervisors  Walsh,  Brown,  Conde,  Bear,  and  Taylor. 

Noes.  Supervisors  None. 

Absent.  Supervisors  None. 

State  of  California, 

Coiinti/  of  Han  Diego,  ss: 

1,  Porter  D.  Cremans,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
San  Diego,  State  of  California,  hereby  certify  that  I have  compared  the  fore- 
going copy  with  the  original  resolution  passed  and  adopted  by  said  Board,  at 
a regular  meeting  thereof,  at  the  time  and  by  the  vote  therein  stated,  which 
original  resolution  is  now  on  tile  in  my  office ; that  the  same  contains  a full, 
true  and  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  Board  of  Supervisors,  this  9th  day  of 
April,  1974. 

(Real)  Porter  D.  Cremans. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

By  Sara  Drew,  Deputy. 

Senator  Ttjnnet.  Thank  you  very  much.  I appreciate  your  taking 
the  time  to  represent  the  Board  here  this  morning. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Camp  bell,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Port  Commissioners,  San  Diego  Unified  Port  District. 


STATEMENT  OF  DON  HAGER,  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
UNIFIED  PORT  DISTRICT,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Mr.  Hager.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Don  Hager,  administrator  of 
the  Unified  Port  District.  Mr.  Campbell  is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

I have  filed  a statement  with  the  clerk  of  your  committee,  and  I 
won’t  go  into  a reproduction  of  reading  this  statement  over. 

However,  I think  that  our  points  are  really  three  in  number,  and 
feel,  first,  that  if  this  legislation  is  adopted  it  will  surely  invoke 
retaliatory  legislation  by  other  countries,  particularly  m the  South 
American  area.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  this  will 
surely  frustrate  the  deliberations  of  our  delegation  to  the  Law  of 
the  Seas  Conference  in  Caracas.  . 

This  is  an  industry  which  has  shown  some  considerable  maturity 
in  trying  to  regulate  itself,  witnessed  by  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Convention.  Now,  it  seems  that  a police 
measure  adopted  by  one  nation  really  frustrates  continuing  develop- 
ment of  that  kind  of  solution  to  the  management  of  the  worlds 


oceans  and  seas.  . ,,  . . 

I think  that  once  a nation  takes  a position  like  this  that  their 
negotiators  then  are  loathe  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table  and 
work  out  a negotiated  solution.  We  feel  that  a negotiated  solution 
is  vastly  superior  to  one  which  is  imposed  by  one  single  government. 

We  feel  also  that  this  legislation  could  frustrate  to  some  extent 
the  sports,  fishing  industry  and  the  oceanographic  research  industry, 
because  they  mav  have  a prohibition  about  vessels  engaged  m those 
activities  traveling  into  the  waters  of  neighboring  countries. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  the  legislation  should  be  discarded,  or 
certainly  postponed,  before  it’s  seriously  considered.  And,  as  Con- 
gressman Van  Deerlin  said,  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  m Ca- 
racas  ought  to  be  given  a chance  to  see  what  can  be  worked  oat  by 
the  people  associated  with  this  industry. 
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I think  it’s  been  pointed  out  clearly  that  San  Diego,  in  general, 
and  certainly  the  port  of  San  Diego  in  particular,  has  a very  vital 
interest  in  the  health  of  this  industry  which  is  peculiar  to  our  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much.  I appreciate  your  state- 
ment. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Don  L.  Nay,  Port  Director,  San  Diego  Unified  Port  District 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce : The 
following  represents  the  position  of  the  San  Diego  Unified  Port  District  regard- 
ing the  adoption  of  Senate  Bill  1988.  The  Port  of  San  Diego  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation  on  the  following  grounds : 

First,  the  establishment  of  a 200-mile  limit  by  an  arbitrary  unilateral  action 
at  this  time  would  surely  provoke  similar  action  by  other  nations  whose  off- 
shore waters  are  so  vital  to  the  continuing  health  of  the  United  States  tuna 
industry.  The  Port  of  San  Diego,  and  Southern  California  in  general,  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  stability  of  this  industry  since  it  is  a significant 
contributor  to  the  economy,  tax  and  employment  base  of  this  region.  The  im- 
position of  a reprisal  type  limit  by  other  nations  would  frustrate,  an  industry 
which  has  shown  considerable  capacity  for  international  cooperation  and  self- 
regulation.  Surely,  this  is  a time  for  a retreat  from  isolationism  and  a positive 
move  forward  toward  a spirit  of  internationalism  in  finding  mutually  agree- 
able solutions  to  the  problems  of  managing  the  world  oceans.  It  is  submitted 
that  once  nations  adopt  an  isolationistic  position  regarding  their  offshore  waters 
for  purposes  of  controlling  fishing,  that  they  are  loathe  to  sit  down  in  good 
faith  at  the  bargaining  table  and  reach  a negotiated  agreement  regarding 
fisheries  conservation.  It  is  our  position  that  a negotiated  solution  is  far  supe- 
rior to  a hastily  adopted  arbitrary  and  unilateral  police  measure. 

Second,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Port  of  San  Diego  that  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Bill  1988  will  totally  frustrate  the  good  faith  efforts  which  have  been 
expended  in  the  past  in  the  formation  of  the  Intertropical  Tuna  Commission, 
and  will  further  render  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  virtually  impotent  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  later  this  year. 
It  is  hardly  a measure  which  can  be  considered  an  example  of  responsible 
leadrship  in  our  international  involvement.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
the  legislation  should  be  discarded,  or  at  least  postponed,  until  after  a report 
on  the  Conference  later  this  year. 

Third,  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1988  could  very  well  frustrate  the 
continuing  development  of  Southern  California  Sportflshing,  and  hamper  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  oceanographic  research  industry  off  the  West  Coast. 
The  retaliatory  measures  which  might  be  taken  by  other  nations  close  at 
hand  could  very  well  preclude  fishing  excursions,  whether  for  sport  or  for 
scientific  purposes,  into  the  coastal  waters  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

All  things  considered,  the  Port  of  San  Diego  wishes  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  the  position  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
Venezuela  later  this  year,  is  premature.  Where  problems  can  be  solved  by 
negotiations  at  the  bargaining  table,  such  solutions  are  eminently  superior 
to  measures  which  may  be  conceived  and  adopted  unilaterally  by  a single 
government.  We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Committee  discourage  the  progress 
of  any  legislation  modeled  after  Senate  Bill  1988. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Dean  R.  Dunphy,  president,  San  Diego 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Dave  Parkinson,  chairman,  Oceanic 
Council,  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Felando,  are  you  going  to  appear  with  this  panel? 

Mr.  Felando.  I’m  just  going  to  be  with  them.  I’m  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Senator  Tunney.  Fine. 
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STATEMENT  0E  DEAN  R.  DUNPHY,  PRESIDENT,  SAN  DIEGO  CHAM- 
BER  OF  COMMERCE ; ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVE  PARKINSON,  CHAIR- 
MAN, OCEANIC  COUNCIL,  SAN  DIEGO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE; 
AND  AUGUST  FELANDO,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  AMERICAN  TUNA- 
BOAT  ASSOCIATION 


Air.  Dumrv,  I’m  pleased  to  have  with  me  Dave  Parkinson,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Oceanic  Council  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Mr.  Felando,  _ who,  as  you  know,  is  the  prominent 
guiding  member  of  that  committee.  So  I asked  that  they  appear  with 
me  to  provide  technical  support  as  required  for  our  testimony. 

X also  want  to  comment  that  the  last  time  you  and  I spoke  we  were 
talking  about  the  energy  crisis.  You  got  that  settled,  and  I trust  you 
will  he  as  successful  in  getting 

Senator  Tttnnkv.  All  by  myself., 

Air.  Ddnpiit.  We  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the  letter 
which  we  addressed  to  }rou  dated  April  16,  of  which  I believe  your 
committee  has  a copy,  Senator,  which  does  represent  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors’ 
m its  position  taken  most  recently. 

[The  letter  follows:] 


Hon.  John  Tunnf.v 
Sr.nator  of  the  State  of  California, 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.V. 


I’hf.  San  Diego  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  April  16,  li'74. 


Dear  Senator  Tenney:  We  oppose  (he  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1988  for 
(lie  following  reasons  : 

SB.  1988  represents  a unilateral  declaration  of  jurisdiction  bv  the  United 
States  just  at  a time  when  the  international  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  com- 
mences its  3rst.  substantive  session.  We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  pass- 
age of  SB.  1988  would  seriously  damage  the  negotiating  ability  of  the  U S 
Law  of  the  Sea  Delegation  and  frustrate  efforts  to  effectively  settle,  on  a mul- 
tilateral basis,  not  only  the  fisheries  issue  but,  also  issues  dealing  with  scien- 
tific ocean  research,  pollution,  ocean  mining,  and  the  right  of  free  passage  San 
Diego  is  not  only  tin;  principal  operational  base  for  the  II.  S.  Tuna  Fleet,  but  is 
also  a significant  center  for  our  Nation’s  effort  in  ocean  research  and  the 
inline  of  the  Navy’s  First  Fleet. 

SB.  1988  represents  a fisheries  position  that  is  different  than  the  United 
States  fisheries  proposal  presented  to  the  preparatory  sessions  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  We  believe  SB.  1988  does  not  proteet  the  U.S.  domestic 
fishing  industry  as  well  as  such  U.S.  fisheries  proposal.  We  are  informed  that 
important,  segments  of  the  salmon,  shrimp  and  the  tuna  industries  do  in  fact 
support  the  U.S.  fisheries  proposal  but  are  in  opposition  to  SB.  1988. 

We  object  to  SB.  1988  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not  in  fact  protect  the  tuna 
stocks  relied  upon  by  the  U.S.  Tuna  Industry.  SB.  1988  would  cause  other 
countries  to  unilaterally  extend  their  fisheries  jurisdiction.  In  the  past,  when 
countries  have  claimed  a 200  mile  exclusive  fishery  zone,  they  have  denounced 
a treaty  establishing  a tuna  conservation  regime.  Moreover,  SB.  1988  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  position  that  the  U.S.  has  taken  up  to  this  point 
when  similar  action  has  been  enforced  against  our  Tuna  Fleet,  most  notably 
by  Ecuador  and  Pern,  ffe  believe  it  most  important  to  strengthen  the  existing 
conservation  regimes  established  by  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas,  and  not  weaken  them  by  the  type  of  action  proposed  by  SB.  1988. 

We  believe  that  SB.  1988  adversely  affects  the  San  Diego  Tuna  Fleet,  and 
(hereby  the  entire  California  Fishing  Industry,  because  it  would  effectively 
require  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  grace  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  its  opportunity  to  fish  tuna  in  the  traditional  fishing  grounds 
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established  and  developed  by  such  Fleet.  In  1973,  91%  of  all  tuna  landed  by 
U.S.  Tuna  fishermen  were  caught  within  waters  beyond  the  U.S.  shores,  either 
in  Pacific  south  of  San  Diego  or  in  the  Atlantic  south  of  Puerto  Rico.  Only 
2%  of  the  tuna  caught  off  U.S.  shores  was  caught  within  12  miles.  At  present, 
tuna  landings  in  California  represents  about  80%  of  the  entire  landing  value 
of  fish  and  Shellfish  to  the  fishermen.  It  has  been  estimated  for  1973  that  the 
dollar  impact  of  the  San  Diego  Tuna  Fleet  was  $270  million.  Many  small  busi- 
nessmen and  firms  are  dependent  upon  the  economic  viability  of  the  Tuna 
Industry  in  San  Diego.  These  concerns  range  from  electronic  repair  establish- 
ments, to  fuel  docks,  to  shipyards.  In  1973  alone,  shipyard  repairs  to  commer- 
cial fishing  vessels  operating  from  San  Diego  was  estimated  to  be  about  $24 
million. 

SB.  1988  would  establish  the  basis  to  deny  the  San  Diego  Tuna  Fleet  the 
right  to  access  to  fishing  grounds  essential  to  their  economic  survival.  In  1973, 
the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  estimated  that  95.2%  of  all 
skipjack  tuna  and  72.0%  of  all  yellowfln  tuna  taken  within  the  Commis- 
sions Yellowfln  Regulatory  Area  was  taken  within  200  miles  of  12  countries 
and  islands  bordering  such  area  in  the  Eastern  Pacific. 

We  believe  SB.  1988  does  not  adequately  protect  fish  stocks  important  to  the 
United  States,  nor  does  it  adequately  protect  the  U.S.  Domestic  Fishing  in- 
dustry. It  commits  the  United  States  to  a unilateral  course  of  action  exactly  at 
the  time  when  we  need  to  be  free  of  such  encumbrance  to  operate  effectively 
at  the  forthcoming  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  We  are  also  convinced  that 
its  passage  could  fatally  damage  the  U.S.  Tuna  Industry,  and  in  particular,  the 
Tuna  Industry  of  San  Diego. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  oppose  the  passage  of  SB.  1988. 

Sincerely, 


Dean  R.  Dunphy, 

President. 


Mr.  Dunphy.  I have  these  gentlemen  with  me  this  morning,  Sena- 
tor, so  if  there  is  questioning  concerning  the  technical  nature  of  our 
testimony,  I’ll  be  delighted  to  have  them  assist  in  the  response. 

Senator  Tunney.  It’s  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Felando  will  be 
testifying,  so  I’ll  reserve  any  questions  until  after  that. 

I have  a question  as  it  relates  to  the  sports  fishery  industry  in 
San  Diego.  How  important  to  the  economy  of  San  Diego  is  sports 
fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Dunphy.  Senator,  I haven’t  available  to  me  the  specific  sta- 
tistics on  the  sport  fishing  industry,  except  that  I could  comment 
that  there  certainly  is  a parallel  relationship  to  our  entire  tourist 
industry,  which  is  a significant  element  to  San  Diego’s  economy. 
Many  people  visiting  San  Diego  are  obviously  here  to  enjoy  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  community,  which  include  the  excellent  fish- 
ing off  the  shores  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  Baja  Calif. 

Senator  Tunney.  My  impression  is  that  the  sport  fishing  industry 
is  important  to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  but  I don’t  have  any  figures 
on  it.  Perhaps  they  could  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Dunphy.  I think  we  could  do  that. 

Senator  Tunney.  I attended  a number  of  days  of  hearings  in 
Washington  on  this  legislation,  and  one  of  the  arguments  that  was 
made  in  favor  of  it  was  that  if  the  widespread  depredations  of  our 
fisheries  by  foreign  governments  continued  that  we  would  not  have 
a sports  fishery  industry  off  the  Pacific  coast,  Atlantic  coast,  within 
a relatively  short  period  of  time. 

And  I wondered  if  you  could  address  yourself  to  that  specific 
problem,  as  it  relates  to  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Dunphy.  This  is  a question,  I think,  despite  the  fact  that 
you  will  be  talking  to  Mr.  Felando  later,  that  he  is  perhaps  more 
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aware  of  than  I,  of  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  foreign  fishing  in  our 
sport  fishing  waters. 

Mr.  Feeando.  Senator,  I’d  like  to  get  into  that  later  on.  I think 
we  have  abundant  statistics,  but  the  point  is,  I think,  as  you  know, 
the  border  between  Mexico  and  California  is  very  close,  and  I think 
you’ll  find  that  a significant  amount  of  the  fishing  done  by  sports- 
men is  in  fact  within  the  waters  of  Baja  Calif.  And  not  too  long 
ago  we  did  have  a seizure  of  a sport  fishing  vessel  by  Mexico. 

Senator  Tun  net.  Within  the  12-mile  limit? 

Mr.  Felando.  Within  the  12-mile  limit.  There  was  a dispute  as  to 
the  location,  but  it’s  reasonably  assumed  it  did  occur  within  12  miles. 

Many  of  the  new  large  sports  fishing  vessels  do  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  in  waters  south,  of  course  dependent  on  the  movement  of  the 
aibaeore  tuna  off  the  coast  of  Baja  Calif.  The  fact  is,  they  will  have 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  off  Baja  Calif. 

But  I believe  this  is  a very  good  question,  and  I think  the  sports 
fishing  industry  in  this  area  could  provide  you  with  some  informa- 
tion, and  I’m  sure  the  Chamber  would  be  able  to  gather  the  statistics 
if  you  consider  it  of  importance. 

Senator  Tunney.  I’d  like  to  know  what  the  dollar  value  is,  if 
it  could  be  estimated,  of  the  sports  fishing  industry  and  if  the  sit- 
uation in  San  Diego,  as  a result  of  our  contiguous  relationship  with 
Mexico,  is  different  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It’s  clear 
that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  argue  that  it’s  inevitable  that 
we’re  going  to  lose  the  sports  fishing  industry  off  our  coastal  waters 
unless  we  pass  the  200-mile  limit. 

ISTow,  with  San  Diego  it  may  be  a different  case,  because  the 
Mexicans  claim  a 12-mile  limit,  and  the  fear  is  that  if  we  pass  this 
legislation  the,  Mexicans  might  well  come  to  a 200-mile  limit,  and 
that  would  wipe  out  sports  fishing  in  Mexican  waters. 

So  I wish  you  would  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dtjnphy.  And  you’re  specifically  asking  for  the  value  of  sport 
fishing  in  the  IT.S.  waters? 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  I’m  asking  for  the  value  of  the  sports 
fishery  industry  in  San  Diego.  It  would  be  helpful  to  also  have 
information  as  to  where  that  fishing  takes  place.  I would  assume 
that  sometimes  it  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  some- 
times off  the  coast  of  Mexico.  I would  assume  it  would  depend  on 
the  runs.  Some  weeks  I suppose  the  captains  go  out  off  the  coast 
of  California,  and  some  weeks  they  go  off  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
depending  where  the  fish  are. 

So  what  wTe  would  like  to  have  is  the  value  of  the  sports  fishing 
industry  to  the  San  Diego  area,  and  some  information  as  to  where 
the  fishing  is  done  and  what  the  impact  would  be  to  those  people 
involved  in  the  industry,  what  the  impact  tvould  be  if  this  200-mile 
limitation  legislation  was  passed,  and  also  if  Mexico  followed  suit 
and  passed  it  too. 

Mr.  Pakkinson.  I’d  like  to  make  one  comment,  Senator.  I’ll  be 
very  glad  to  get  you  that  information  promptly.  There  may  well 
be  other  witnesses  here  today  who  will  have  that,  or  who  will  have 
comments  on  the  sport  fishing  aspects. 

Senator  Tunney.  I understand.  The  reason  I’m  asking  you  is 
because  you  are  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
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“Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  the  ability  to 
draw  this  information  from  the  business  community  as  effectively 
as  any  organization. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That’s  correct.  One  further  item  is  that  we 
understand  and  appreciate  the  need  for  the  protection  of  the  coastal 
fisheries,  and  our  various  species  that  are  close  to  the  coast.  Our 
main  point  in  opposing  this  bill  is  that  this  protection  needs  to  be 
provided  by  multilateral  agreement,  and  by  instituting  this  200- 
mile  limit  now.  several  months  before  the  Law  of  _ the  Seas  Con- 
ference, essentially  eliminates  a great  deal  of  flexibility  in  negotiat- 
ing a position  that  we  might  have  at  that  conference. 

Senator  Tttnney.  Well,  the  arguments  that  are  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  are  that  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
has  been  going  on  and  on,  and  so  far  they’ve  only  been  talking  about 
procedural  matters.  They  haven’t  been  talking  about  substantive 
matters.  They  are  going  to  be  talking  about  substantive  matters  for 
the  first  time  this  summer,  but  even  if  there  should  be  agreement,  it’s 
going  to  take  many  months,  if  not  years,  to  reach  that  agreement, 
and  it  would  be  1980  to  1985  before  ratification.  By  that  time  Amer- 
ican coastal  waters  will  have  been  stripped  and  there  will  be  no 
fish  left  along  the  coast.  And  I might  say  that  many  conservation 
groups  testified  at  our  hearings  in  Washington  to  that  effect,  as 
well. 

So  it  is  to  a Senator  like  myself  “who  represents  both  interests — - 
not  a black  and  white  issue,  but  it’s  one  where  I would  like  to  have 
the  very  best  arguments  on  both  sides.  And  I know  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  San  Diego  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  legislation, 
so  I’d  like  to  have  your  best  arguments.  It  will  help  in  arriving  at 
a judgment.  And  I think  that  if  you  could  get  us  that  information 
relating  to  the  sports  fishing  it  would  be  quite  helpful.  And  we’ll 
be  able,  I know,  when  we  speak  to  the  tuna  fishermen,  to  get  a 
detailed  appraisal  of  their  view  of  the  impact  of  the  legislation  on 
the  tunafishing  industry.  Mr.  Felando  is  someone  who  is  -well  known 
to  me  and  someone  whom  I respect  very  much  for  his  intelligence 
and  his  energy.  I’ve  heard  him  testify  before,  and  I know  what  a 
job  he’s  capable  of  doing  in  that  area,  which  is  his  specific  expertise. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chamber’s  expertise  could  well  lie  in 
the  area  of  sports  fisheries— that  is,  the  impact  of  this1  legislation 
on  that  industry. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Congressman  Bob  Wilson  from  San  Diego. 

We’re  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning,  Bob. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  BOB  WILSON,  U.S.  KEPKESENTATIVE 
EB0M  CALIE0KNIA 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I think  that  it  shows  great  wisdom  on  your  part  to  bring  these 
hearings  to  San  Diego,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  tuna  in- 
dustry to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  and  I applaud  you  for  doing  so. 

I heard  you  talking  with  my  good  colleague,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
about  your  political  problems  involved  in  this.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  think  not  only  of  the  political  problems — and  certainly  I 
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find  it  very  easy  to  support  the  tuna  industry,  because  it’s  my  con- 
stituency-—but  we’re  also  consumers,  and  consumers  across  the  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  the  ones  -who  will  suffer  if  this  legislation  passes. 

I have  a prepared  statement.  I will  ask  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  submit  it  for  the  record  and  make  a few  brief  com- 
ments on  some  of  the  points  that  have  already  been  made  by  pre- 
vious speakers. 

I think  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem  that  you  face, 
the  dilemma  that  your  committee  faces,  has  to  do  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  tuna  industry.  Tuna  is  our  most  important  fish  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States.  There  are  more  tuna  than  any  other  fish 
product.,  and  I think  actually  this  legislation  could  price  tuna  almost 
out  of  existence  for  the  average  person,  and  it  would  become  a luxury 
like  caviar  rather  than  a basic  food  product,  high-protein  food 
product,  that  it  is  today. 

Certainly  the  sport  fishing  industry  will  suffer,  not  only  in  San 
Diego,  but  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  areas.  As  any  boatowner  knows, 
it’s  almost  impossible  to  get  a slip  up  in  that  area  because  there  are 
so  many  boats.  And  many  of  them  are  larger  boats  that  cruise  into 
Mexican  waters  for  the  excellent  fishing  that  occurs  down  there. 

And  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  if  we  extend  our  200-mile  limit, 
that  other  countries  will  immediately  follow.  We  have  been  op- 
posing it  and  opposing  it  quite  strongly  and  vigorously,  and  I be- 
lieve rightfully.  But  I believe  certainly  if  we  take  the  lead  uni- 
laterally we  can  expect  other  countries — some  of  which  have  been 
claiming  it,  and  we  think  illegally  claiming  the  200-mile  limit,  to 
then  say  that  we’ve  set  the  precedent,  and  we’re  the  largest — or  the 
strongest  Nation  in  the  world,  and  it  will  certainly  immediately 
cause  the  other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  setting  a '200-mile  limit. 

I think  the  conservation  issue  is  another  one  that  is  of  extreme 
importance.  The  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  and 
the  Atlantic  Commission,  have  piarellel  responsibility,  and  I think 
have  done  a remarkable  job  in  setting  quotas  and  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  lish  taken.  And  I believe  if  each  country  cuts  out  a piece 
of  the  shoreline,  or  jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles,  that  it  will  make 
the  work  of  the  Tuna  Commission  almost  impossible. 

The  tuna  doesn’t  have  a home.  It  doesn’t  live,  as  salmon  does, 
close  to  shore.  It  isn’t  the  type  of  fish  that — other  fishery  products 
that  are  caught  in  close  I can  understand  fishermen  being  concerned 
about,  but  tuna  are  out  in  the  higli  seas.  And  I don’t  believe  it:s  true 
that  42  percent  of  all  tuna  are  caught  within  the  200-mile  limit, 
around  the  world.  But  no  one  nation  can  claim  the  tuna  as  its  own 
particular  province,  because  they’re  just  passing  through  as  they’re 
caught. 

I really  believe  a serious  mistake  would  be  made  by  your  com- 
mittee to  report  this  bill  out.  I recognize  that  Senator  Magnuson 
has  his  problems  too  in  the  Washington  State  area,  because  a lot 
of  fishing  is  done  around  there.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  a 
leader  ir.  the  world,  should  take  the  lead  at  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference,  and  try  to  actually  work  out  some  kind  of  legal  means 
of  allowing  fish  to  be  taken  by  our  tuna  fleets  and  by  other  fisheries, 
rather  than  just  arbitrarily  saying  that  we’re  going  to  set  a 200- 
mile  limit.  ’ * " 
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I would  urge  you,  Senator,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  our 
problem.  And,  again,  it’s  easy  for  me  to  support  my  people,  but  the 
number  of  votes  of  tuna  fishermen  compared  to  tuna  consumers  is 
infinitesimal.  Consumers  are  everywhere.  And  I believe  you’ll  find 
from  a political  standpoint  that  if,  in  fact,  by  destroying  the  tuna 
industry — which,  in  my  opinion,  this  measure  will  do  we  would 
price  tuna  out  of  the  ordinary  working  man’s  diet,  and  we’ll  have 
a very  serious  problem  on  our  hands. 

I again  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  I appreciate  your  being  here,  and 
making  your  statement. 

I think  you’ve  raised  a good  point  when  you  say  that  if  we 
destroy  the  tunafishing  industry  there’s  going  to  be  many  millions 
of  people  who  enjoy  tuna — myself  included — who  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  purchase  their  tuna.  And  I suppose  the  question  really  is 
Will  we  destroy  the  tuna  industry?  At  least,  that’s  one  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

I have  another  question  on  which  you  have  a degree  of  expertise, 
including  your  many  years  of  service  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I understand  it,  Panama  claims  jurisdiction  out  to  200 
miles,  including  the  Continental  Shelf  and  some  adjacent  waters, 
and  Panama  claims  sovereignty  over  these  waters.  Now,  what  do 
you  feel  the  rights  are  with  respect  to  Panama’s  picking  up  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  that  are  going  into  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I think  that  would  again  be  a measure  for 
the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  to  debate  on  and  to  solve,  because 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Suez  Canal  are,  of  course,  straits.  There 
are  some  119  different  straits  around  the  world  where  you  have  to 
pass  between  two  land  areas  fairly  close.  I think  the  rights  of  free 
passage  are  pretty  well  established  in  international  law,  and  cer- 
tainly the  rights  of  tuna  boats  to  come  even  within  the  12-mile 
limit  to  make  passage  through  a canal  would  be  pretty  fundamental. 
And  I would  think  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  could  resolve 
this  issue  as  one  of  the  very  first,  easy  issues  to  resolve. 

Senator  Tunney.  But  it  would  clearly  be  illegal  under  interna- 
tional law,  would  it  not,  for  the  Panamanian  Government  to  pick 
up  one  of  our  fishing  vessels  that  wasn’t  fishing  at  the  time,  but 
merely  going  into  the  Canal  Zone  for  purposes  of  treating  a crewman 
who  was  sick?  And  isn’t  there  a treaty  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  which  gives  us  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone?  Wouldn’t  this  be  a clear  violation  of  international  law? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be.  International  law, 
itself,  is  rather  unclear  and  indefinite,  admittedly.  But  certainly 
history  and  tradition  would  play  a major  part  in  saying  it  would 
be  wrong  for  Panama  to  take  such  action. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Wil- 
son, for  being  with  us  today,  and  for  your  statement.  I’ve  had  a 
chance  to  read  through  it.  It’s  a good  statement. 

[The  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Bob  Wilson,  U.S.  Representative  From  California 

I’m  appearing  here  today  to  help  and  to  support  the  tuna  industry  of  the 
United  States  . . . not  to  bury  it.  That’s  why  I strongly  oppose  Senate  Bill 
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19SS,  the  “interim  fisheries  zones  extension  and  Management  Aet  of  1973.”  I 
was  among  the  first,  to  come  out  against  the  bill.  The  reason  is  simple. 

if  this,  measure  ever  became  law  ...  a death  blow  would  surely  be  given  to 
the  II.  ,4.  Tuna  Industry.  The  tuna  sandwich  and  the  tuna  casserole  that 
we’ve  alt  come  to  know  and  love  could  very  well  become  faint  memories  of 
the  past  . . . too  expensive  for  most  of  us  to  enjoy. 

As  the  world’s  population  continues  to  increase  and  meat  and  grain  produc- 
tion begin  to  fall  behind  demand  . . . mankind  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
huge  production  capacity  of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  In  recent  years,  more 
and  more  is  being  taken  from  the  seas.  For  instance,  in  1960,  the  world  fish 
catch  was  114  billion  pounds.  Five  years  later  In  1971  the  total  was  153  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  valued  at  some  10  billion  dollars. 

As  other  countries  have  copied  our  advanced  fishing  techniques  competition 
has  become  keen.  Some  nations,  namely  Ecuador  and  Peru,  have  staked  out 
200-mile  territorial  limits  in  an  effort  to  insure  themselves  of  a bigger  “take.” 
However,  most  nations  realize  that  200-mile  fishing  zones  are  not  the  answer 
and  never  will  be. 

It's  been  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  under  existing  international  law 
no  country  has  the  high!  to  claim  waters  more  than  12  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  Tinted  States  has  never  recognized  claims  greater  than  12  miles.  However, 
if  the  United  States  enacted  a 200-mile  limit  . . . other  countries  like  Mexico. 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela  would  most  likely  do  the  same  and  42  per  cent  of 
the  present  fishing  area  in  the  Pacific  would  no  longer  be  open  to  l!.  S.  fish- 
ermen. The  U.  S.  Tuna  Fleet  and  the  California  Tuna  Industry  would  be 
doomed.  Many  related  industries  would  also  suffer. 

For  instance,  here  in  San  Diego  alone,  the  annual  dollar  volume  for  ship- 
yard repairs  ranges  anywhere  from  20  to  some  30  million  dollars. 

Sportfishing  is  a big  pastime  in  the  Southern  California  area  anti  it  would  be 
dealt  a serious  setback  if  Senate  Bill  1988  became  law.  Mexico,  one  of  the 
many  countries  which  would  establish  a 200-inilc  limit,  would  make  life 
anything  but  pleasant  for  sportsmen  wanting  to  fish  off  the  Mexican  coast. 

Worldwide,  there  are  119  straits  that  are  open  and  being  used  by  commer- 
cial and  passenger  ocean-going  vessels.  However,  that  could  all  change  if  the 
nations  of  the  world  follow  the  United  States’  lead  in  claiming  200-mile  terri- 
torial rights.  In  addition,  scientific  oceanographic  research  vessels  might  very 
well  he  denied  access  to  waters  off  different  coastal  nations. 

Senate  Bill  1988  would  indeed  start  many  “tuna  wars”  since  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  other  nations  would  recognize  or  respect  the  proposed  200- 
milo  fishing  preserve  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  serious  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems and  enforcement,  problems  would  arise.  How  is  the  United  States  going 
to  pat.ro  the  vast  expanse  of  200  miles  of  open  water?  What  happens  if  we 
catch  other  nations  fishing  in  our  waters  without  permits  and  they  refuse  to 
pay  fines? 

I think  we’d  all  agree  that  America  has  been  involved  in  more  than  its 
share  of  international  disputes.  In  our  continued  search  for  peace  we  would 
just;  be  asking  for  trouble,  headaches  and  heartaches  with  the  passage  of 
Senate  Bill  1988. 

International  agreements  or  international  laws  seem  the  most:  logical  and 
peaceful  answer  to  the  problems  facing  the  tuna  industry. 

Our  best  hope  in  soving  the  problems  seems  to  lie  in  the  Third  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  and  the  Sea.  The  first  session  is  scheduled 
June  20  to  August  29th  of  this  year  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  with  147  countries 
planning  to  take  part.  During  this  10-week  session,  joint  agreements  on  fish 
management  and  conservation  programs  will  be  worked  out. 

However,  if  the  United  States  takes  it  on  itself  to  establish  a 200-mile 
limit,  everything  done  so  far  to  preserve  the  tuna  will  go  by  the  wayside. 
Nations  will  set  up  their  ovm  rules  and  regulations  with  little  regard  for 
other  countries.  Tuna  will  be  overfished  in  some  areas  and  underilslied  in 
others.  Existing  regulations  and  conservation  efforts  would  no  Irnger  be 
effective.  * 

The  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  for  example.  and  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  have  done 
much  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea  are  preserved 
and  managed  properly.  But,  both  of  these  respected  conservation  organiza- 
tions would  virtually  be  “killed  off”  by  the  200-mile  limit. 

Tuna  have  no  home  . . they  swim  the  waters  of  the  world  following  food 

supplies  and  likewise  that’s  how  the  U.S.  Fishing  fleet  must  operate  . . . 
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going  to  where  the  tunas  are.  However,  if  there  are  a series  of  jealousy 
guarded  200-mile  zones,  it’s  going  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  job  done. 
Toes  will  most  likely  be  stepped  on  . . . international  incidents  are  sure  to 
grow  in  number  and  conservation  efforts  would  be  left  to  the  whim  of  indi- 
vidual nations.  The  end  result  may  possibly  mean  the  eventual  destruction 
of  the  tuna  resources  of  the  world  . . . something  that  none  of  us  want  to  see. 

To  harvest  the  maximum  yield  from  the  seas  requires  the  cooperation  of 
all  countries  Mutual  conservation  efforts,  habitat  studies  and  fishing  limits 
will  benefit  us  all.  , „ , 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ojien 
a Pandora’s  Box  of  troubles.  Much  stands  to  be  lost  and  nothing  gained. 

In  summary,  Senate  Bill  1988  is  nothing  but  a problem-maker.  First,  it 
would  invite  other  nations  to  retaliate  against  the  United  States  by  also 
establishing  200-mile  fishing  preserves  from  which  American  boats  will  be 
excluded.  Second,  the  United  States  will  be  leaving  itself  wide  open  for 
international  disputes  and  incidents  when  foreign  fishing  vessels  refuse  to 
observe  the  200-mile  limit  and  cross  into  our  waters.  Third,  the  supply  of 
tuna  in  the  United  States  would  decrease  and  the  price  would  skyrocket 
higher  than  ever.  Fourth,  there  would  be  no  world  wide  tuna  conservation 
programs  or  research  efforts  . . . the  result  would  have  disasterous  effects 
on  nature,  not  to  mention  certain  U.S.  industries.  And  finally,  the  U.S.  Tuna 
Fleet,  which  is  already  fighting  for  its  life  against  higher  operating  costs 
and  competition  from  other  countries,  would  be  pushed  toward  extinction. 

As  the  world  in  which  we  live  gets  smaller  . . it’s  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  only  through  international  agreements  and  cooperation  can  the 
goal  of  peaceful  coexistence  be  reached. 

The  tuna  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States  must  he  helped  and  sup- 
ported, not  legislated  out  of  business. 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  next  witnesses  are  going  to  appear  as  a 
panel.  Mr.  August  Felando,  Mr.  Lester  Balinger,  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Tuna  Sales  Association,,  and  Mr..  Anthony  Pisano, 
general  manager,  Fishermen’s  Cooperative  Association. 

STATEMENTS  0E  AUGUST  FELANDO,  GENEEAL  MANAGEE,  AMEEI- 
CAN  TUNABOAT  ASSOCIATION;  LESTEE  BALINGEE,  EXECUTIVE 
SECEETAEY,  AMEEICAN  TUNA  SALES  ASSOCIATION;  AND  AN- 
THONY PISANO,  GENEEAL  MANAGEE,  EISHEEMAN’S  COQPEKA- 
TIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Felando.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

I’m  August  Felando,  general  manager  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association.  The  American  Tunaboat  Association  is  a nonprofit  fish- 
ing cooperative  organized  in  the  State  of  California,  and  has  been 
in  existence  since  1923.  The  membership  is  comprised  exclusively 
of  U.S.  flag  tuna  fishing  vessel  owners. 

I have  provided  the  committee  with  a copy  of  my  statement,  I 
believe  the  day  before  yesterday.  In  addition,  I have  for  the  com- 
mittee a letter  from  the  Propeller  Club  of  tlie  United  States,  Port 
of  San  Diego,  opposing  the  legislation.  I’d  like  to  have  this  letter 
inserted  in  the  hearing  record. 

Senator  Tunney.  Your  statement  and  the  letter  will  be  included 
in  the  record,  and  I hope,  Mr.  Felando,  that  perhaps  you  could 
briefly  summarize  what’s  in  it,  so  I can  ask  you  some  questions.  We 
do  have  your  statement,  and  have  had  it  for  the  last  2 days,  which 
has  given  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  work  up  some  pretty 
good  questions — and  we  know  how  well  you’ve  answered  questions — 
and  we’d  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have  some  time  to  go  into 
that  kind  of  colloquy  with  you. 
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Mr.  Felando.  Yes.  The  statement  was  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  committee  with  background.  It’s  an  extensive  state- 
ment, something  over  7,000  words,  with  tables  and  everything  else. 
In  addition,  the  statement  refers  to  certain  documents  that  I will 
now  provide  to  the  committee,  namely,  a statement  of  position,  of  the 
United  States  particularly  with  respect  to  salmon  and  tuna,  that  was 
inserted  in  the  record  of  the  T7.N.  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  In  addition,  some  other  charts  and 
tables,  a copy  of  the  latest  Ecuadorian  law  relating  not  only  to  fish- 
ing vessels,  but  to  vessels  for  tourism  and  scientific  research,  and 
in  addition,  a compilation  of  all  the  seizures  that  have  taken  place 
since  1961. 

I think  it’s  important  that  these  documents  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Tun  net.  They  will  be. 

Mr.  Felando.  Before  I get  into  my  statement,  an  incident  oc- 
curred yesterday  that  the  Senator  made  reference  to  earlier  in  this 
hearing  I would  like  to  set  the  facts  of  this  incident  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  record. 

Yesterday  morning-— and,  Senator  Tunney,  this  is  the  way  typ- 
ically it  happens — I received  an  early  telephone  call  from  Panama 
informing  me  that  the  tuna  vessel  Rafaello  was  seized  by  two  Pan- 
amanian patrol  vessels  about  15  minutes  after  midnight  on  the  17th 
of  April.  The  vessel  Rafaello  was  proceeding  towards  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  cook,  who  had  been  passing 
blood  and  the  belief  was  that  hr  had  internal  bleeding,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  port  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  med- 
ical treatment. 

The  skipper  had  talked  with  the  manager-owner  in  San  Diego, 
and  the  manager-owner  instructed  the  skipper  to  take  him  to  the 
nearest  port,  which  was  the  Canal  Zone.  The  vessel  was  proceeding 
off  Cape  Mala  when  it  was  intercepted  and  boarded.  The  Pana- 
manian boarding  officers  examined  the  log  book  of  the  Rafaello  and 
defected  the  fact  that  vessel  had  been  fishing  off  Panama,  some 
80  to  90  miles,  either  on  the  16th  or  15th. 

On  the  basis  of  that  information  the  Rafaello  was  seized  and  is 
presently  in  Panama  under  seizure. 

We  were  informed  this  morning  that  there  is  a possibility  that 
the.  vessel’s  cargo  of  300  tons  of  tuna  would  be  confiscated,  and  that 
fines  will  be  imposed. 

Under  the  law,  namely  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of  1967, 
as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  an  obligation  to  obtain  the 
prompt  release  of  a vessel  and  crew,  and  to  attend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

On  the  basis  of  information  that  I’ve  received  so  far,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  obligation  is  being  properly  performed  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  Canal  Zone.  This  is  based 
on  the  information  that  we  received  this  morning.  We  hope  that 
this  information  is  incorrect. 

I think  the  incident  of  the  Rafaello  illustrates  one  of  the  basic 
problems  of  S.  1988,  a problem  which  some  people  forget.  They 
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assume  that  the  doctrine  of  innocent  passage  applies  to  all  flag- 
vessels.  This  incident  of  a tuna  vessel  going  into  port  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  medical  assistance  to  one  of  its  crewmembers,  who 
is  either  ill  or  injured,  and  then  a seizure  follows,  is  not  new  to  us. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  wives  in  this  audience  know  of  inci- 
dents that  have  happened  in  the  past  to  them.  This  is  not  a shocking 
incident  to  us,  only  insofar  as  it’s  happened  too  often  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  Rafaello , we’ve  received  reports  that,  Pana- 
manian vessels  chased  another  vessel,  the  Gemini , in  addition  to  the 
tuna  vessel,  Pan  Pacific,  which  hit  a reef  off  one  of  the  islands  near 
Costa  Rica  last  Thursday  night,  damaging  its  bow,  and  at  one 
point  the  crew  had  to  abandon  the  vessel.  The  skipper  was  able  to 
save  the  vessel.  The  vessel  was  proceeding  to  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  the  shipyard  at  Cristobal.  This  vessel  was 
boarded.  Fortunately  there  were  no  logbook  entries  that  persuaded 
the  Panamanian  Government  to  seize  that  vessel. 

Panama  claims  a 200-mile  territorial  sea. 

Now,  I’d  like  to  proceed  into  just  a summary  of  my  statement. 
It’s  an  extremely  long  statement,  and  I expect  to  testify  next  week 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  that  time  I will  go  into  more  details 
of  the  statement. 

The  American  Tunaboat  Association  opposes  the  passage  of  S. 
1988  because:  (1)  It  adversely  affects  existing  treaties  that  provide 
for  the  rational  use  and  conservation  of  tunas  presently  harvested 
by  our  members  in  the  eastern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  because 
(2)  it  adversely  affects  the  opportunity  of  our  Government  to 
strengthen  such  existing  tuna  conservation  regimes  or  to  create  new 
international  conservation  organizations  to  manage  the  tunas,  and 
because  (3)  contrary  to  its  announced  purpose,  it  denies  protection 
to  the  U.S.  tuna  industry,  particularly  the  U.S.-flag  tuna  fleet  op- 
erating in  waters  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I go  into  an  analysis  of  S.  1988,  but  I think  the  objective  of  S. 
1988  is  twofold: 

(1)  It  attempts  to  protect  the  fish  of  interest  to  the  United  States; 
that  is,  to  protect  the  fish  from  overfishing. 

Second,  it  attempts  to  protect  the  U.S.  domestic  fishing  industry. 

My  statement  attempts  to  show  that  in  fact  S.  1988  does  not  pro- 
tect the  fish — does  not  protect  the  fish  from  overfishing,  in  particular 
with  respect  to  the  conservation  of  the  tunas. 

We  believe  that  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  tunas  as  a species  of 
fish  that  cannot  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  one 
nation,  let  alone  the  United  States.  This  is  because  of  the  unique 
biological  characteristics  of  the  tunas.  The  ocean  distribution  and 
life  history  of  the  tunas  reveal  that  their  populations  range  over 
extensive  ocean  areas,  that  they  undertake  long  migrations  and  are 
of  high  mobility.  This  point  has  been  extensively  and  specially 
documented  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  committee  that  was 
organized  to  prepare  for  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  One  of 
the  documents  I have  submitted  to  this  committee  provides  this 
information. 

Congress  has  also  upheld  the  special  characterization  of  the  tunas, 
and  the  need  to  have  an  international  fisheries  organization  approach 
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towards  the  conservation  and  management  of  the  tunas.  I refer  to 
the  treaties  and  implementing  legislation  connected  with  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and  the  Internationa]  Com- 
mission for  the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas. 

The  point  is,  essential  to  the  conservation  and  management  of  the 
tunas  is  international  cooperation.  Without  that,  we  have  no  con- 
servation. The  question  is  : Does  S.  1988  affect  the  existing  com- 
missions that  conserve  the:  tuna?;,  and  does  it  promote  the  concept 
of  international  cooperation  towards  the  management  of  the  fish? 

Now,  from  the  language  contained  in  sections  5 and  11  of  S. 
1988  it  can  be  asserted  correctly — and  Senator  Magnuson  has  made 
this  point  in  tire  hearings — that  S.  1988  does  not  force  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  the  two  treaties  that  have  estab- 
lished international  fisheries  organizations  to  deal  with  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  tunas. 

We  agree  with  this  interpretation  but  the  real  question  is  whether 
S.  1988,  in  establishing  a 200-mile  exclusive  fishing  zone  off  the 
coast  and  islands  of  the  United  States  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  future  existence  and  operation  of  the — let’s  say  the  Pacific 
Tuna  Commission  and  the  Atlantic  Tuna  Commission.  What  will 
be  the  reactions  of  the  other  countries  who  are  members  of  these 
organizations?  Will  these  organizations  be  able  to  implement  effec- 
tive conservation  measures?  Will  these  organizations  be  able  to 
attract  new  members? 

"These  are  the  critical  questions. 

In  our  opinion,  S.  1988  will  destroy  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission  and  the  International  Commission  for  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Atlantic  Tunas,  and  will  make  the  creation  of 
new  international  fisheries  organizations  dealing  with  the  conser- 
vation of  tunas  an  impossible  dream.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
factual  information  developed  during  the  25-year  history  of  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission. 

At  present  eight  countries  are  members  of  the  IATTC,  namely, 
Canada,  Costa  Rica,  France,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  the  United  States.  Up  until  last  Thursday,  at  least,  Panama 
and  the  other  countries  bad  never  enforced  a 200-mile  exclusive 
fishing  zone.  None  of  these,  countries  enforce  a requirement  that  all 
foreign  flag  fishing  vessels  must  have  a tuna  fishing  license;  as  a 
condition  to  fish  beyond  the  12-mile  limit. 

Two  countries  have  aggressively  enforced  an  exclusive  200-mile 
limit,  against  U.S.-flag  vessels  off  their  coasts  and  islands  in  the 
eastern  Pacific:  namely,  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Ecuador  joined  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission  in  1961,  and  then 
after  amending  its  constitution  to  establish  a 200-mile  territorial 
sea,  Ecuador  denounced  the  treaty  and  left  the  Commission  in 
August  of  1968. 

Peru  has  always  refused  to  join  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission,  on 
the  ground  that  participation  in  such  international  organization 
would  derogate  its  200-mile  exclusive  fishing  zone. 

Thus,  we  have  the  experience  in  the  Pacific  where  countries  use 
& 200-mile,  exclusive  fishery  zone;  to  get  out  of  multilateral  agree- 
ments, such  as  Ecuador,  or  to  refuse  to  join  such  arrangements,  as  in 
the  case  of  Peru. 
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In  recent  years,  as  a participant  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Pacific  Tuna  Commission,  I have  witnessed  representatives  of  mem- 
ber countries  to  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission  use  the  threat  ox 
denouncing  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission  and  of  establishing  a 200- 
mile  exclusive  fishing  zone.  . e Q 

Thus  we  have  good  reasons  supporting  our  belief  that  it  S.  l»oo 
becomes  law,  other  member  countries  of  the.  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Tuna  Commissions  will  also  declare  immediate  unilateral  exten- 
sions of  exclusive  fishery  zones  of  200  or  more  nautical  miles.  They 
have  been  voicing  this  as  a possibility.  S.  1988  will  give  them  the 
excuse  to  act  and  the  reason  to  explain  their  actions. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission  and 
the  Atlantic  Tuna  Commission  would  be.  able  to  function  m an 
effective  manner  over  a fishery  that  is.  subject  to  200-mile  exclusive 
fishing  zones.  The  Pacific  Tuna  Commission  made  a special  study- 
established  a working  group  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  200- 
mile  exclusive  fishing  zone,  and  they  concluded  as  follows.:  That  the 
Yellowfin  tuna  stock  cannot  be  managed  effectively  without  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  ail  countries  fishing  the  eastern  Pacific,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  200-mile  zones.  The  only  international  fish- 
eries organization  composed  of  countries  who  each  claim  a 200-mile 
fishery  zone  is  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru  are  the  only  members  of  this  Commission.  This  Commission  is 
a total  failure  as  a conservation  and  management  organization. 

Besides  using  the  South  Pacific  Commission  as  a measure  of 
evaluating  the  impact  of  200-mile  exclusive  fishing  zones  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Tuna  Commissions  the  reality  of  the  new  rules 
of  access  to  fishing  grounds  offers  reasons  to  support  our  belief  that 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Tuna  Commissions  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  implement  effective  conservation  measures  on  the  tunas. 

Now,  Senator,  I have  a chart  that’s  attached  to  this  statement. 

It  goes  into  detail  as  to  the  catch  of  the  tropical,  tunas  within  200 
miles  of  12  countries  in  the  eastern  Pacific.  It  indicates  the  per- 
centages. For  instance,  in  1973,  72  percent  of  all  the  yellowfin  tuna 
in  the  Commission  regulatory  area  was  caught  within  200  miles ; that 
'95.2  percent  of  all  the  skipjack  caught  within  the  Commission’s 
regulatory  area  was  caught  within  200  miles. 

The  other  point  is  this : If  you  look  at  tables  1 and  2,  where  we 
have,  based  on  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission’s  data,  indicated,  to 
you  where  the  fish  were  caught  off  these  12  countries.  You’ll  find 
that  there’s  a tremendous  tonnage  of  tuna  caught  within  200  miles. 

Now,  if  you’ll  turn  to  table  2 you’ll  find  that  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage caught  within  12  miles  is  relatively  insignificant. 

What  this  means  is  as  follows:  With  the  new  rules  of  access,  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  off  the  United  States,  in  a 
7-year  period,  a total  of  100  tons  of  the  tropical  tuna  was  caught 
off  the  United  States.  Yet,  in  that  same  period  of  time  the  total 
catch  in  the  Commission  regulatory  area  for  a 7-year  period  was 
1,441,122  tons. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  the  right  to  exclusive  access  to  little  or  to 
some  or  to  much  or  to  none  of  the  tunas  within  the  200-mile  ex- 
clusive fishing  zone  will  have  a tremendous  impact  on  the  political 
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will  of  a.  country  to  seek  international  cooperation  via  an  interna- 
tional iisheries  organization. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  impact  has  not  been  adverse  on  the 
spirit  of  international  cooperation  if  the  right  to  deny  access  is 
limited  to  a lit -mile  exclusive  tishing  zone.  S.  1988  will  change  the 
ball  game,  because  the  legal  right  of  access  to  the  tunas  will  change 
as  well  as  the  legal  right  of  transit  within  2.1-million  square  miles 
of  the  fishing  grounds  regulated  by  the  Pacific  Tuna  Commission. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  strongly  believe  that  S.  1938  does 
not  protect  the  U.S.  tuna  industry.  It  in  fact  does  a disservice  to 
our  country  and  to  the  principle  of  conservation  and  management 
of  fishing  resources.  S.  1988  would  represent  a stab  in  the  back  to 
the  conservation  regimes  established  by  the  Inter- American.  Trop- 
ical Tuna  Commission  and  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Atlantic  Tunas,  and  also  to  the  future  actions  to  strengthen  such 
organizations  or  to  create  new  international  conservation  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  the  tunas. 

Now,  I haven’t  gone  into  detail  as  to  what  happened  in  the  At- 
lantic. The  fact  is  that  almost  100  percent  of  our  catch  is  caught 
within  200  miles.  Now  I’ve  gone  into  the  adverse  impact  just  on 
two  Commissions  created  by  two  international  treaties,  in  my  state- 
ment. I’d  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I think  that  this 
law  creates  a direct  conflict  with  the  highest  law  of  the  land,  one 
of  the  treaties; ‘in  fact,  three  of  the  four  treaties  that  were  signed 
by  this  country  in  1958.  I won’t  go  into  detail  on  that. 

But  [ think  that  the  other  point  about  this  fact  is  that  here  we 
are,  through  S.  1988,  creating  a law  that  is  completely  contrary  to 
existing  treaties  that  this  country  has  signed.  What  this  does,  in 
my  opinion,  is  send  a signal  to  other  countries  that  reads,  really, 
“We  aren’t  interested  in  international  cooperation.”  And  without 
international  cooperation,  Senator,  you  will  kill  the  tunas. 

And  yet,  S.  1988  says  we  will  protect  the  fish  from  overfishing. 
1 think  it’s  an  illusion- — a grand  illusion.  And  I think  it’s  something 
that  the  Senator  should  carefully  reflect  upon.  And  I think  it’s 
incorrect  for  those  who  support  the  legislation  to  say  that  S.  1988 
will  protect  the  fish.  For  tuna,  it  destroys  the  fish. 

Now,  I’d  like  to  point  out  another  position  that’s  rather  different, 
but  as  other  speakers  have  stated,  S.  1988  represents  a unilateral 
declaration  of  jurisdiction.  And  it  has  been  the  traditional  position 
of  the  United  States  that  it  does  not  recognize  any  unilateral  ex- 
tension of  either  the  territorial  sea  or  zones  of  exclusive  fishing 
rights.  The  fact  that  this  Nation  is  undertaking  an  effort  to  help 
resolve  the  Law  of  the  Seas  by  participating  in  the  United  Nations 
Conference  is  evidence  of  its  policy  against  unilateral  extensions  of 
sovereignty  or  jurisdiction.  The  experience  of  the  TT.S.  tuna  fleet  off 
Ecuador  and  Peru  in  suffering  t hrough  203  illegal  high-seas  seizures 
and  many  harassment  incidents  since  1961  is  based  upon  the  posi- 
tion that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  unilateral  extensions. 

We  agree  with  John  Norton  Moore,  Chairman,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and 
Deputy  Special  Representative  of  the  President,  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sa  Conference,  when  he  presented  the  views  of  the  excutive  branch 
on  S.  1988 : 
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A unilateral  declaration  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  at  this  time  could  seriously 
undermine  our  efforts  in  the  Tmw  of  the  Sea Confer, ence  ereatty  ***&*_ 
the  chances  for  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  fisheries  question  on  a multi 
lateral  basis. 


Since  the  summer  of  1971  I have  attended  all  preparatory  con- 
ferences held  by  the  United  Nations  Committee  preparing  for  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference— and  I underline,  “preparatory  con- 
ference”-— and  I have  participated  both  as  one  of  four  fisheries 
experts  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  such  U.S.  Committee,  and  as  ad- 
visor to  the  Department  of  State  Law  of  the  Sea  Advisory.  Com- 
mittee. I agree  completely  with  Mr.  Moore’s  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  S.  1988  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  I’m  sorry  to  have 

to  say  this.  . . , , 

S.  1988  represents  such  a reversal  of  traditional  policies  by  the 
United  States,  such  an  apparent  breach  of  existing  treaties,  conven- 
tions and  agreements  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  and  such 
a contrast  to  what  has  been  proposed  and  offered  by  the  U.b. 
of  the  Sea  Delegation,  that  it  appears  obvious  to  us  that  b.  1988— 
and  I’m  also  sorry  to  say  this — characterizes  the  United  States  ap  a 
country  that  can’t  be  trusted  or  believed.  S.  1988  represents  action 
that  subjects  the  United  States  to  a well-founded  charge  of  inter- 
national bad  faith. 

It  seems  to  me  that  taking  the  argument  that  we  need  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  properly  conserve  and  manage  tuna  can’t  be 
disputed,  and  yet  S.  1988  says  that  it  attempts  to  conserve  and 
mauage  fisheries,  while  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  destruction 
of  international  cooperation. 

I think  other  speakers  will  get  into  the  area  of  how,  technically, 
the  fact  that  that  map  up  there  which  everyone  has  become  very 
familiar  with— and  in  my  statement  I have  another  chart,  a very 
long  one,  Senator,  that  just  talks  about  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
world.  We’re  talking  about  the  allocation  of  the  world’s  oceans  to 
an  extent  that  most  people  can’t  visualize.  It’s  hard  to  visualize  an 
area  of  the  ocean  equal  to  the  total  land  mass  of  the  world  today 
would  be  withdrawn,  taking  118  coastal  nations.  The  Geographer 
of  the  Department  of  State  talks  about  the  fact  that  over  24  million 
square  miles  will  be  withdrawn.  We  estimate  roughly  that  about 
6.7  million  square  miles  would  be  denied  to  us  under  the  200-mile 
limit  for  fishing  purposes.  Just  take  a look  at  the  fact  that  Micro- 
nesia alone  would  have  an  ocean  area  under  its  jurisdiction  greater 
than  the  size  of  the  continental  United  States,  or  about  3.1  million 
square  miles.  And  yet,  here’s  Micronesia  with  a total  land  area  of 
700  square  miles. 

Should  S.  1988  become  law  I would  have  to  tell  every  member 
of  our  association  that  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act,  as  amended, 
would  not  apply  to  a case  in  which  a U.S.  flag  vessel  had  been  seized 
within  200  miles  of  the  coast,  or  island  of  any  country,  and  I would 
have  to  tell  them  that  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of  1967,.  as 
amended,  would  not  apply  to  a case  in  which  a U.S.  flag  fishing 
vessel  had  been  seized  while  navigating  or  in  transit,  as  distinguished 
from  fishing — and  I remind  you  of  the  Rafaello  case— and  if  they 
had  made  such  a transit  within  200  miles,  because  they  would  have  to 
follow  the  local  rules  published  by  that  coastal  state  to  establish  its 
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passage.  And  this  is  because  of  the  convention  that  this  country 
signed  in  1958,  that  distinguishes  the  fact  that  fishing  vessels  do 
not  have  the  concept  of  innocent  passage  if  they  do  not  observe  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  coastal  state. 

Now,  at  a later  time  I believe  someone  will  get  into  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  tuna  industry.  At  first  I thought  I would  try  to  list  the 
very  impressive  figures  of  the  significance  of  tuna  in  the  California 
fishing  industry,  t think  it’s  there,  and  I think  other  people  will 
repeat  chis.  I believe  a sp>ecial  economic  report  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  on  the  tuna  industry  willbe  provided  the 
Senator.  I would  point  out  the  fact  that  tuna  represents  about  23 
percent  of  the  total  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States,  in  terms 
of  value.  The  tuna  fleet  alone — just  of  149  vessels — represents  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  entire  fishing  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

I point  out  the  fact  that  shrimp,  salmon,  and  tuna,  which  repre- 
sent the  elements  of  the  fishing  industry  that  will  be  hurt,  arid  who 
oppose  this  legislation,  represent  about  50  percent  of  the  landed 
value  of  all  fisheries  for  1972.  The  fact  is  that  91  percent  of  all 
the  tuna  that  was  landed  by  all  fishermen  in  the  United  States  in 
1973  was  caught  beyond  U.S.  shores.  Without  the  opportunity  to 
fish  olf  other  coasts  we  believe  this  industry  will  be  destroyed. 

We  understand  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  S.  1988, 
We  have  been  told  that  S.  1988  is  being  designed  to  protect  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry.  Without  going  into  all  the  details,  Senator, 
I think  we  can  demonstrate  abundantly  that  in  fact  the  tuna  in- 
dustry, as  we  know  it,  will  be  destroyed. 

It’s  somewhat  ironic  to  me  that  we’re  having  this  hearing  in 
San  Diego  in  Portuguese  Hall,  Point  Loma.  Now  the  industry 
started  around  1903.  The  canned  tuna  industry  is  a unique  industry 
to  the  United  States-  It  was  started  by  Californians.  It  was  started 
because  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sardines  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia around  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  the  present  time,  74 
percent  of  all  the  canned  fishery  products  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  value,  is  canned  tuna.  According  to  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  24  percent  of  the  consumption  of  fish  in 
the.  United  States  is  represented  by  tuna. 

I think  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve  ever  had  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  appear  in  San  Diego.  We’ve  had  enough  prob- 
lems, perhaps,  to  require  their  presence  in  the  past.  I thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  coming  to  San  Diego  to  permit  us  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  some  of  the  facts  regarding  the  impact 
of  S.  1988.  We  have  raised  some  serious  questions  about  the  urgency, 
and  the  emergency  nature  of  S.  1988,  and  I think  other  speakers 
will  get  into  this  area  and  hopefully  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  you  will  raise. 

Senator,  we  believe  that,  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  S.  1988,  it 
will  not  save  fish  from  overfishing,  particularly  as  to  tuna.  It  will 
not  protect  U.S.  domestic  fishing  industries.  Because  we  know,  and 
we  can  demonstrate,  that  because  of  the  fact  that  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  salmon,  shrimp  and  particularly  the  tuna  industry., 
will  be  adversely  affected. 
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For  these  reasons  we  oppose  the  enactment  of  S.  1988.  Thank  yon 
very  much. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Felando. 

Would  you  identify  your  colleagues,  please? 

Mr.  Pisano.  I’m  Anthony  Pisano.  I am  the  general  manager  of 
the  Fishermen’s  Cooperative  Association,  an  organization  of  fishing: 
boat  owners  founded  in  1927  in  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

The  Fishermen’s  Cooperative  Association  is  a nonprofit  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  operating  under  the  Fish  Marketing  Act 
of  the  State  of  California. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  of  about  40  purse  seiners  is 
comprised  exclusively  of  boats  under  300  tons  gross  capacity.  Our 
boats  are  what  we  in  the  industry  commonly  call  “combination” 
fishing  boats ; that  is,  part  of  the  year  these  boats  fish  for  tuna  and 
tunalike  species  and  part  of  the  year  they  fish  for  wetfish  off  the 
coast  of  Southern  California.  By 'wetfish,  we  mean  anchovies,  sar- 
dines, mackeral  and  squid,  brought  in  fresh  and  wet ; thus  the  name 
wetfish. 

We  are  appearing  here  today  in  opposition  to  S.  1988,  a bill  to 
extend,  on  an  interim  basis,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  industry  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  an  association  of  small  purse  seiners  and 
we  will  make  a brief  statement.  We  generally  oppose  this  legislation 
for  the  same  reasons  expounded  by  the  American  Tunaboat  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  support  their  statement.  In  order  not  to  take  too 
much  of  your  time  we  will  not  expand  on  the  same  reasons,  but 
limit  our  opposition  to  one  or  two  basic  objections. 

Our  basic  objections  to  this  bill  may  surprise  you  and  may  even 
perplex  you.  Some  people  may  interpret  it  as  being  far  out,  wild,  a 
figment  of  our  imagination,  but  to  us,  because  of  past  experience, 
we  fear  it  is  a reality. 

S.  1988  purports  to  protect  the  U.S.  fishing  industry,  and  con- 
sequently its  fishermen,  by  extending  the  United  States  contiguous 
fishery  zone  from  the  present  9 nautical  miles  to  197  nautical  miles. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a contiguous  fishery 
zone  by  the  U.S.  Congress  has  given  ideas  to  State  agencies  by 
providing  them  with  a vehicle  on  how  to  regulate  U.S.  citizens  be- 
yond the  3 nautical  mile  territorial  seas  of  the  United  States. 

Before  Public  Law  89-658  was  passed  in  October  1966,  which 
established  a contiguous  fishery  zone  extending  the  U.S.  boundary 
seaward  to  12  nautical  miles,  we  were  always  regulated  only  within 
the,  ,3-mile  limit  of  the  U.S.  territorial  seas.  We  believe  this  was 
because  at  that  time  no  one  thought  or  had  in  mind  anything 
beyond  the.  3 miles  jurisdiction. 

But  what  has  happened  since  1966? 

1.  In  March  of  1970,  with  no  scientific  or  other  proof  that  a specie 
of  fish  was  overfished  or  in  danger  of  being  overfished — as  a matter 
of  fact,  to  the  contrary,  the  actual  scientific  evidence  was  that  this 
fishery  was  fished  way  below  the  minimum  sustainable  yield  and 
the  stocks  were  very  healthy — we  were  ordered  by  a State  agency 
to  fish  for  this  specie  only  outside  the  12  riautical  miles  from  the 
contour  of  the  coast  of  southern  California- 
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'■2,.  Again  this  year,  in  March  1974,  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  the  same  tacts,  we  were  again  pushed  out  beyond  the  12-mile 
limit. 

The  point  we  are  trying'  to  make  is  that  we  are  certain  the  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  had  started  people  thinking — although  these 
people  may  deny  it— about  regulating  the  U.S.  citizen  from  the  pre- 
vious 3 nautical  mile  territorial  seas  to  the  12  nautical  mile  conti- 
guous fishery  zone.  This  is  why  we  are  very  fearful  that  if  the 
contiguous  fishery  zone  is  extended  beyond  the  present  12  nautical 
miles,  people  will  be  influenced  by  those  ideas  and  will  think  along 
the,  lines  of  placing  control  within  these  boundaries  on  the  U.S. 
citizen. 

These  are  not  idle  fears.  We  have  well-grounded  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  not  been  regulated  further  out  than  12  miles 
because  of  the  limitation  contained  in  the  present  contiguous  fishery 
zone. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  state  that  we  do  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  against  conservation.  To  the  contrary, 
we  support  needed  conservation  of  fish  species.  In  fact,  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  not  opposed  but  have  supported  State  legislation 
that,  has  placed  a complete  moratorium  on  two  species  of  fish,  the 
sardine  and  the  Pacific  mackerel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  respectfully  request  that  legisla- 
tion regirding  the  establishment  of  a new  contiguous  U.S.  fishery 
zone  to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry  and  its  fishermen, 
whether  it  be  a Federal  statute  already  in  effect  or  one  that  is  being 
considered  now.  should  contain  a provision  prohibiting  any  State 
agency  to  exclude  U.S.  citizens  from  fishing  in  that  zone  for  polit- 
ical or  other  reasons,  unless  supported  by  scientific  and  practical 
■evidence  that  the  stocks  of  a specie  of  fish  are  overfished  and  in 
danger  of  being  seriously  depleted. 

As  stated  above,  our  boats,  in  order  to  augment  their  income  and 
to  be  able  to  exist,  must  fish  for  tuna  and  tunalike  species  part 
of  the  year.  Being  small  in  tonnage  and  of  a limited  range,  they 
fish  only  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Because  of  weather  condi- 
tions and  their  size  they  cannot  venture  too  far  out  at  sea. 

We  are  sure  that  the  passage  of  S.  1988  bv  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
give  Mexico  the  impetus  to  take  similar  action  and  probably  before 
the  time  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  held. 

Once  this  occurs,  we  are  fearful  the  already  very  restrictive  pres- 
ent method  of  Mexican  licensing  will  go  out  the  window  at  the 
same  time.  None  of  our  boats  are  capable  of  fishing  outside  of  200 
miles,  and  without  the  tuna  catch  to  augment  our  income,  a certain 
demise  is  in  prospect  for  most  of  us. 

For  these  reasons  we  oppose  the  passage  of  S.  1988  at  this  time. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pisano. 

Mr.  Balixgf.k.  I’m  Lester  Ba  linger.  I’m  executive  secretary  of 
American  Tuna  Sales  Association.  We  take  care  of  the  sales  of 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  fish  that  are  caught  by  American 
flag  vessels. 

I would  like  at  this  time  to  say  that  I have  read  Augie  Felando’s 
statement  several  times,  and  I think  it’s  just  a tremendous  statement. 
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I agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  statement.  He  has  presented  nu- 
merous figures  that  he  wasn’t  able  to  go  into  here  today,  but  which 
you  have.  And  he  has  references,  and  has  documented  all  those 
figures  for  your  perusal. 

I think  one  point  that  I would  like  to  make  is  that,  if  you’ll 
notice,  that  72  percent  of  the  tuna  that  is  caught  by  American-flag 
vessels  within  the  200-mile  zone,  and  that  91  percent  of  it  is  skip- 
jack that  is  caught  within  this  200-mile  zone  that  we’re  talking 
about,  and  all  of  this  is  delivered  to  American  canneries.  Now, 
while  you  might  think  the  price  of  tuna  is  high  in  the  can,  this  is 
the  cheapest  source  of  raw  material  that  the  canner  has.  If  they 
lose  this  source,  and  this  source  of  supply  gets  in  the  hands  of  other 
countries  that  are  claiming  200  miles — and  they  will — this  fleet  will 
either  have  to  register  to  these  foreign  countries  and  fish  for  them, 
or  go  out  of  business. 

So  the  price  of  this  fish  to  the  consumer,  as  we  know  it  today — - 
as  one  other  gentleman  said  here  previously,  it  will  be  for  the  very 
few,  such  as  caviar  or  something  like  that,  instead  of  the  very  high- 
protein,  cheap,  comparatively,  fish  that  it  is  today,  for  the  working 
people. 

And  I think  that  in  concurring  wholewheartedly  with  Augie’s 
statement  and  supporting  him  100  percent,  and  with  the  lack  of  time, 

I didn’t  prepare  a statement,  because  I felt  it  would  just  be  repeti- 
tious. I think  Augic  covered  the  situation  very  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Balinger. 

I might  point  out,  Mr.  Felando,  that  since  we  talked  on  the  phone 
this  morning  wfith  respect  to  that  vessel,  I sent  a telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  asking  that  the  Secretary  do  all  that  the  State 
Department  can  do  to  assure  that  the  vessel  and  its  crew  are  assisted. 

And  I have  a confirmation  from  Mr.  Stuart  Blow,  that  they  have 
sent  a cable  to  our  consul  in  Panama  to  take  expeditious  action  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  men  aboard  the  ship  and  to  protect  the 
boat  and  its  cargo.  The  State  Department  will  keep  our  office  in- 
formed of  the  latest  devcloments.  We  should  by  this  afternoon  have 
a report  on  what  counsel  has  been  able  to  do.  I would  assume  that 
you  would  also  have  a report  from  your  own  sources. 

Mr.  Fit. ando.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunney.  Now,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  issues,  I know 
you’re  going  to  be  testifying  in  Washington  again  on  this  issue,  and 
I suppose  that  if  forces  in  favor  of  the  legislation  were  not  so  strong, 
that  this  legislation  would  have  been  buried  long  ago.  But  clearly, 
as  you  know,  the  forces  are  very  strong  in  favor  of  it.  And  whereas 
this  might,  in  the  atmosphere  of  San  Diego,  seem  somewhat  pre- 
posterous, ludicrous,  or  unbelievable,  the  facts  are  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  there  is  very  strong  support  for  the  bill. 

So  the  questions  that  I’m  directing  at  you  today  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  as  full  a record  as  possible,  and  I want  you  to 
know  that  I genuinely  have  kept  my  mind  open  on  the  issue,  pur- 
posely, and  I refuse  to  allow  myself  to  develop  a bias  one  way  or 
the  other  until  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  these  hearings  in 
California,  both  in  San  Diego  and  in  San  Francisco,  where  I’m 
going  to  be  hearing  entirely  different  stories. 
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So  there  is  no  bias  that  is  suggested  in  any  of  the  questions,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  may  appear  at  times  to  be  contentious.  It  s 
for  purposes,  as  I indicated,  of  being  the  devil’s  advocate,  and  m 

developing  the  record.  . , 

Now,  since  Ecuador  and  Peru  already  have  a 200-mile  limit,  what 

real  effect  will  a U.S.  declaration  of  200  miles  have? 

Mr.  Fblanuo.  No.  1,  the  effect  will  be,  as  was  stated  earlier,  that 
other  countries,  particularly  Mexico,  particularly  the  Central  Amen- 
can  countries,  will  announce  200-mile  exclusive  fishing  zones.  Now, 
the.  reason  we  say  that  is  because  of  what  happened  in  October,  1966, 
with  respect  to  the  law  to  establish  a contiguous  lishing  zone  of  9 
miles.  Within  weeks  after  the  law  was  passed  in  1966,  Mexico  es- 
tablished a contiguous  zone  of  3 miles.  Its  position  has  always  been 
a 9-mile  territorial  sea.  And  so  they  established  a 3-mile  contiguous 
zone,  of  9 plus  3.  So  they  went  out  to  12  miles.  . 

Their  law  provided  that  a treaty  could  be  negotiated  with  most, 
countries  for  tisliing  within  the  contiguous  zone,  but  that  after  5 
years  no  fishing  would  be  permitted  under  any  treaty  or  agreement 
with  any  foreign  fisheries.  . 

A treaty  was  negotiated  with  Mexico  in  1967.  The  treaty'  ended 
in  1973,  January,  1973.  There  was  no  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  that  allows  U.S.  fishermen  to  fish  within  12  miles. 

We  think  that  Mexico  would  do  the  same  thing  that  they  did  m 
1966.  They  will  announce  a 200-mile  fishing  zone. 

In  addition,  we  think  other  countries  will  do  the  same  tiling.  As 
indicated  in  our  table  covering  at  least  the  Eastern  Pacific,  the 
amount  of  fish  that  will  be  allocated  under  this  200-mile  zone  would 
be.  so  substantial  to  those,  countries  that  they  would  see  no  reason 
to  be  members  of  any  international  cooperative  effort  to  manage 
the  tunas.  We  say  thisbecause  of  what  Ecuador  and  what  Peru  have 

We  feel,  therefore,  the  Commission  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1949,  and  managing  fisheries  since  1966,  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. And,  in  addition,  the  opportunity  for  any  U.S.-flag  vessel  to 
fish  within  200  miles  would  be  denied,  or  phased  out,  witlnn  a short 

period  of  time.  , , __  ... 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  its  position  of  the  12-mile  limit  or  jurisdiction,  our  vessels  aie 
able  to  take  the  chance  of  seizures.  We  believe  the  resistance  of  the 
United  States  to  Ecuador’s  and  Peru’s  claims  here  now  for  decades 
has  somewhat  contained  the  200-mile  problem.  We  think  the  fact 
that  right  now  we’re  having  hearings  on  200-mile  legislation,  my 
personal  opinion,  might  have  a lot  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  re 
starting  to  get  now  aggressive  action  by  Panama  to  seize  our  ves- 
sels within  their  200-mile-  territory. 

So  far.  the  United  States  has  resisted  these,  efforts.  Tn  the  past 
we’ve  been  able  to  contain  the  problem.  Some  countries  have  claimed 
200  nrles,  but  they  have  not  enforced  it. 

I've  just  talked  about  the  Pacific.  I think  also  the  same  thing 
will  occur,  the  same  pattern  will  occur,  in  West  Africa.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose.  The  only  one  to  lose  will  be  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  the  United  States,  by  going  200  miles, 
would  provide  others  with  an  excuse  to  go  to  200  miles,  to  give 
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them  time  for  an  opportunity  to  announce  treaties,  to  establish  areas 
that  they  could  allocate  to  themselves,  particularly  with  respect  to 
tuna,  and  phase  us  out  of  the  business.  And  I think  in  time  it  would 
destroy  the  tuna  business  as  we  know  it. 

By  the  United  States  taking  the  approach  that  only  by  interna- 
tional cooperation  can  we  manage  the  tunas,  by  reducing  the  will 
to  resist  that  spirit  of  international  cooperation,  by  denying  access 
out  beyond  the  12  miles,  the  United  States  is  taking  the  responsible 
position  toward  the  conservation  of  the  tunas. 

I think,  in  brief,  that  answers  your  question. 

Senator  Tunney.  Isn’t  it  likely,  however,  that  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  will  eventually  adopt  a 200-mile  fishing  limit? 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  if  the  United  States  goes  to  200  miles  the 
presumption  will  bo  that  other  countries  will  follow  suit.  But  I don’t 
think  anyone  can  say  that  right  now,  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference will  come  up  with  a 200-mile  fishing  zone,  or  economic  zone. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  a 200-mile  economic  zone.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Senator,  if  you  wore  present  at  the  working  group 
hearings  you  would  find  out  that  a lot  of  countries,  underdeveloped 
countries,  with  extremely  small  coastlines,  are  also  concerned  about 
their  opportunity  of  access.  For  instance,  Zaire  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  what  Angola  is  going  to  do  if  they  suddenly  move  from 
12  to  200,  Zaire  has  a coastline  of  22  miles.  We  have  a'  lot  of  coun- 
tries, I can  give  you  other  examples,  like  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobogo.  If  you  look  at  that  map  you  can  see  what  happens  to  the 
Caribbean. 

So  that  a lot  of  countries  that  are  underdeveloped,  with  small 
coastlines,  can’t  have  the  luxury  of  thinking — like  the  United  States; 
it  has  a long  coastline,  or  like  Australia,  or  like  Canada.  They  have 
made  many  announcements  with  respect  to  their  200-mile  zone.’  Many 
countries  have.  But  they’re  still  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  solve  the 
problem  of  equal — as  they  call  it — equal,  nondiscriminatory,  recipro- 
cal access  with  their  neighbors  with  the  200  miles. 

So  I don  t,  think  it’s  correct  at  this  time,  or  to  justify  legislation 
such  as  S.  1988,  by  saying  it’s  going  to  be  200  miles  anyway,  so  let’s 
go.  Certainly  that’s  not  the  thinking  of  the  TT.S.  Law  of  the  Sea 
delegation. 

And  the  other  question  is,  really  are  you  doing  the  proper  thing 
with  respect  to  what  you  said  you  are  "out  to  do?  And  that  is  to 
properly  establish  a regime  for  the  management  of  the  fishery  re- 
sources, and  really  to  protect  the  TT.S.  fishing  industry. 

So  I think  it’s  too  early  in  the  ball  game  to  say  that  the  world 
is  going  to  go  to  200  miles,  so  why  don’t  we. 

Senator  Tunney.  With  your  experience — certainly  there’s  no  one 
closer  to  it  than  you  are— does  it  appear  likely  that  TT.S.  negotiators 
would  accept  a 200-mile  limit  if  the  other  countries  would  move  in 
that  direction? 

Mr.  Felando.  Well— in  other  words,  would  they  sell  out  the  U.S. 
tuna  industry?  Would  they  change  their  position? 

Senator  Tunney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  I don’t  think  it’s  appropriate  for  me  to  answer 
that.  Bight  now  the  U.S.  position  is  one  that  has  a fishery  proposal 
that  protects  all  U.S.  fisheries.  I think  the  problem  is,  are  we  going 
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to  provide  enough  regulatory  authority  to  the  coastal  state  to  man- 
age their  coastal  fishery  resources  and  anadromous  resources,  and  are 
we  going  to  establish  a regime  that  will  permit  the  proper  manage- 
ment. of  highly  migratory  species  ? 

That’s  the  present  U.S.  proposal.  . 

Now,  if  Congress  is  going  to  take  over  the  negotiating  sessions, 
if  they're  going  to  usurp  the  Law  of  the  feea  Conference  by  telling 
what  the  Law  of  the  Sea  delegation  is  going  to  do,  and  tell  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  delegation  they  have  been  doing  nothing  right  tor  the 
last  3 years,  and  we’re  going  to  negotiate  for  you,  I think  this  is 
going  to  be  a travesty  on  the  negotiations.  , 

But  I think  you’re  asking  me  the  question : Would  they  go  for  200 
miles?  With  respect  to  the  seabed  resources— not  talking  about  ocean 
space — I think  there’s  a likelihood  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  a jurisdictional  limit  of  200  miles  with  respect  to  seabed 
resources,  if  that  would  resolve  the  other  issues  involved. 

But  I think  it  would  be  pure  speculation  on  my  part  as  to  what 
will  happen  when  you  really  come  down  to  the  bargaining  sessions. 
We’re  very  early  in  the  field  of  bargaining  sessions  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  So  I would  try  to  avoid  giving  you  an  answer. 

Senator  Tun  net.  Well,  you  are  certainly  recommending,  are  you 
not,  than  we  not  accept  a Law  of  the  Sea  agreement  with  the  200 

mile  limitation  in  it?  „ . 

Mr.  Feeando.  I think— personally,  Senator,  I’m  trying  to  remove 
myself,  and  it’s  very  difficult— but  I think  this  doctrine  would  cause 
more  problems,  more  confrontations,  than  solutions.  . 

I think  what  has  happened  to  us  in  the  tuna  industry,  what  is 
happening  today,  you  will,  see  witness  of  that  unilateral  action  of 
the  type  contemplated  by  S.  1988,  where  fisheries  would  be  expended 
into  scientific  research,  to  pollution  controls,  and  might  m time  affect 
the  national  security  position  of  the  United  States. 

I think  it’s  a very  irresponsible  action  to  take  a unilateral  declara- 

tion  to  establish  a 200-mile  zone.  ..  , . r 

Now,  if  the  question  is  would  something  like  that  be  satisfactory 
if  it  wore  done  on  a multilateral  basis,  I think  it  would  be  a disaster 
to  fisheries  resources  throughout  the  world.  I can’t  imagine  how  you 
could  establish  fishery  management,  particularly  with  the  type  o± 
fish  we’re  dealing  with,  allowing  150  nations  to  go  their  own  way 
as  to  management  and  as  to  exportation. 

Senator  Tunney.  Would  S.  3.988  be  more  acceptable  if  it  were 
amended  to  exempt  migratory  species,  like  tuna,  found  within  200 
miles,  and  expressly  stated  that  such  species  should  be  managed  by 

appropriate  international  treaty?  , ,,  ,.  , 

Mr  Felando.  I don’t  know  how  you’d  solve  the  allocations  prob- 
lem, because  the  law  that  amends  the  Fishermens  Protective  Act 
automatically  pushes  the  high  sew  beyond  200  miles.  And  it  would 
not  solve  the  access  problem.  You  might  be  making  some  political 
statement,  saying  that  this  is  the  way  the  tuna  should  be  managed, 
but  in  effect  what  it  does  is  allow  other  countries  to  grab  up  so  much 
of  the  ocean  to  be  in  a position  to  deny  access  to  others  that  they 
would  see  no  reason  to  enter  into  any  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  manage  the  tunas. 
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And  frankly,  by  exempting  us  under  the  act,  you  still  don’t  solve 
the  problem  of  establishing  a contiguous  zone,  of  200  miles,  that, 
under  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act,  would  still  not  allow  us  pro- 
tection for  seizures,  either  because  they’re  fishing  within  200  .miles, 
or  because  they  were  transients.  So  I don’t  see.  how  you’re  going  to 
exempt  tuna  from  the  act,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  us  under 
the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act. 

And,  in  addition,  I don’t  see  how  you’re  going  to  be.  a leader  in 
trying  to  get  other  countries  to  continue  their  cooperation  in  man- 
aging the  tunas.  I just  don’t  see  how,  in  fact,  you’re  going  to  be  able: 
to  amend  this  act  to  solve  our  problems.  We’d  be  happy  to  examine 
any  language  that  you  might  submit,  though. 

Senator  Tttnney.  Well,  I’d  like  to  pursue  the  practicality  aspect 
of  your  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  allowing  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  to  establish  for  us  a management  structure,  correct? 

Mr.  Ft'laxdo.  That’s  one  aspect. 

Senator  Tunney.  And  that’s  what  we’re  driving  at  today.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  areas  that  is  going  to  be  hotly  debated  is  the 
question  of  management  of  tuna  fishing  resources.  So  we’re  going 
to  have  to  rely  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  hopefully,  to 
establish  an  international  understanding  and  agreement  on  that 
issue,  whether  this  bill  passes  or  whether  this  bill  doesn’t  pass. 

Now,  lot  us  say  that  if  we  were  to  specifically  exempt  tuna,  that 
wTonld  mean  that  we  would  be  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  than  as  wc  are  now,  and  as  we  would 
be,  assuming  this  legislation  is  not  passed  in  its  present  form,  would 
wTe  not? 

Mr.  Feeando.  I disagree  with  you  completely,  because  what  would 
happen  is  the  United  States  is  saying  we’re  ignoring  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  Congress  is  saying  we  don’t  really  believe  in  it,  we 
really  don’t  trust  you  Law  of  tthe  Sea  delegation  to  go  down  to 
Caracas  and  come  back  with  a solution.  We’re  going  to  go  our  own 
way.  You’re  inviting  the  rest  of  the  world  to  go  their  own  way,  just 
like  the  United  States.  You  are  reversing  the  tradition.  And  in  my 
opinion,  I think  to  be  a delegate  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
under  that  arrangement  would  cause  the  U.S.  delegation  to  be  a 
laughing  stock  at  Caracas. 

The  fact  is  that  you’re  not  really  answering  the  direct  thrust  of 
this  legislation,  and  that  is  the  United  States  is  going  to  go  its  own 
way,  wo  aren’t  going  to  go  to  any  conference  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem  on  a multilateral  basis,  and  the  real  basis  is,  “Well,  we 
know  you’ve  been  preparing  for  3 years,  but  we  don’t  think  anything 
is  going  to  come  out  of  Caracas,  we  don’t  think  you  can  do  any- 
thing.” And  I think  the  reaction  of  the  other  countries — what  you’re 
doing  is  providing  them  with  leadership  to  go  their  own  way. 

And  I think  you’re  striking  into  an  area  here  that  will  lead  to  a 
great  extent  to  anarchy  with  respect  to  law  of  the  sea — not  only 
fisheries,  but  all  other  areas  of  law  of  the  sea. 

I feel  that  all  you  would  be  doing — if  you  really  want  to  support 
the.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  is  to  really  support  the  present  law 
of  the  sea  position,  not  only  on  fisheries  but  in  other  matters,  as 
stated  by  the  law  of  the  sea  delegation.  Congress  has  made  these 
resolutions.  They  adopted  these  resolutions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
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S.  1088  is  raiding  a real  question  as  to  whether  Congress  really 
meant  what  it;  did  when  it  supported  those  resolutions. 

So  why  put  into  law  what  we  cail  the  species  approach,  which  is 
the  fisheries  proposal  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time? 
If  you  want  to  give  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  this,  that  the  United  States  believes 
in  that  type  of  proposal,  line.  Then  I’d  say  you’re  supporting  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  delegation. 

Hut  if  you’re  going  to  go  unilaterally,  on  your  own,  then  aren’t 
you  really  breaking  down  the  groundwork  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  ? It  seems  to  me  that  the  disaster  of  S.  1988  is  just  that; 
it  represents  the  United  States  going  its  own  way,  and  contrary  to 
the.  stated  position  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  fish 
industry. 

Senator  Tuvney.  IV hat  about  with  respect  to  the  Fishermen’s 
Protective  Act- -you  said  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
abrogate,  effectively,  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act.  That  assumes 
that  if  we  passed  the  legislation  it  would  recognize  automatically 
the  200-mile  jurisdictional  claims  of  the  other  nations. 

Mr.  Kur.Avoo.  That’s  not  exactly  correct.  You  see,  the  Fishermen’s 
Protective  Act  really  is  a misnomer.  It  applies  to  all  U.S.-flag 
vessels,  and  it  applies  to  seizures  that  take  place  on  the  high  seas, 
as  recognized,  by  the  United  Stales.  When  you  amend  the  statute  by 
S.  1988,  in  effect  what  you’ve  done  now  is  shove  the  high  seas  out- 
side of  800  miles.  That’s  what  you’ve  done  by  8.  1988. 

And  so,  then,  when  you  have  a situation  of  a seizure  within  200 
miles,  you  have  to  say  this  seizure  occurred  on  the  high  seas,  but 
you’re  not  in  the  position  to  say  that,  because  you’ll  be  faced  with 
the  fact  that  this  S.  1988  establishes  a contiguous  ..one,  now,  9 to 
197  miles. 

Senator  Tttnvey.  For  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Felando.  For  the  United  States,  yes.  And  for  the,  specific 
language,  in  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  in  1967.  So  you’re  deal- 
ing with  a language  in  the  act  that  provides  this  protection  not 
only  for  tuna  vessels,  but  all  U.S.  vessels.  And  so  the  critical  term 
here,  is  that  the  high  sens  no  longer  starts  beyond  the  12-mile  limit. 
S.  1988  now  makes  it  start  200  miles  off  the  coast.  So  the  act  is 
completely  out. 

Senator  Tt  nnet.  And  it.  would  still  be  out,  in  your  opinion,  if 
the  United  States  specifically  did  not  recognize  the  200-mile  limit 
prescribed  by  other  nations?  The  reason  I ask  that  question  is  that 
there  are  some,  that  have  suggested  that  we  would  not,  insofar  as 
the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  was  concerned,  he  abrogating  that 
act  if  v/e  refused  to  recognize  the  200-mile  limit  of  other  nations. 
There  are.  some  who  have  suggest ed  that. 

Mr.  Felaniki.  Senator,  with  all  due  respect,  I think  in  the  lan- 
guage in  the.  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  you’re  dealing  with  a prob- 
lem of  the  term  high  seas  as  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
amending  the  contiguous  zone.  You’d  then  have  a situation  where 
the,  contiguous  zone  was  now  197  miles.  You’re  dealing  with  the 
statutory  impact  here  of  S.  1988.  This  creates  a disaster,  and  I don’t 
sec  how  you  can  correct  it. 
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Senator  Tttnney.  Proponents  of  the  bill,  I’ve  heard  this  said,  say 
that  you  could  amend  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  you  would  protect  our  fishermen  who  were  picked  up 
fishing  within  the  200-mile  limit  adjacent  to  foreign  nations.  What 
is  your  thought  on  that?  What  answer  will  you  give  next  week 
when  you’re  asked  that  question? 

Mr.  Fet.atvoo.  If  I’m  asked,  I’d  like  to  take  a look  at  that  language 
to  see  if  it’s  effective  or  not.  Because  I’ll  tell  you,  we’ve  had  a lot 
of  problems  with  the  Department  of  State  as  to  collecting  on  the 
seizures,  and  I know  it’s  not  a simple  thing  to  make  claims  with 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  to  collect. 

Some  of  the  interpretations  that  would  be  made  by  the  lawyer's 
in  the  Department  of  State  would  be  critical  on  any  language  that 
you  would  submit. 

It’s  a novel  idea,  but  I think  it  would  require  quite  a bit  to  see 
that  in  fact  the  language  does  what  is  called  for. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  You  might  think  about  that  some  more.  _ 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  if  you’re  talking  about  a technical  thing,  I 
think  maybe  somebody  could  write  up  the  language.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that — you  know,  would — here  you  have  a situation  where 
the  United  States  has  a 200-mile  fishery  zone,  but  if  another  country 
has  it  and  our  vessels  are  seized  within  200  miles,  well,  you’re  going 
to  get  reimbursed' — I think  you  have  a fairly  difficult  explanation. 

Senator  Tunney.  You’re  saying  it  doesn’t  make  much  sense? 

Mr.  Felando.  It  doesn’t  make  much  sense.  It’s  a nice  gimmick. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  sense  to  the 
taxpayers  ? 

Mr.'  Felanoo.  I think  the  taxpayers  would  revolt.  I think  the  fact 
is  we  have  a difficult  explanation  as  it  is  now,  to  the  average  tax- 
payer, saying  that  we  will  receive  partial  recovery,  and  we’re  still 
waiting  for  the  day  that  the  Department  of  State  will  actually  make 
a mandatory  deduction  from  the  foreign  aid  funds  from  those  for- 
eign countries  who  seize  our  vessels. 

The  other  fact  is,  here  we  give  military  vessels — people  forget 
about  that  type  of  foreign  aid.  We  give  airplanes.  And  people  in 
Congress  support  that.  They  support  that  tv  pe  of  foreign  aid.  And 
I think  that’s  going  on  now  even  more  so  in  Latin  America,  from 
some  recent  reports  that  we  have.  And  I’m  very  much  disturbed 
with  the  fact  that  the  President  has  suspended  the  application  of 
the  military  sales  act,  particularly  to  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  there’s 
a lot  of  talk  now  of  giving  more  Navy  vessels  to  those  countries — - 
so  I guess  they  can  seize  more  of  our  vessels. 

But  it’s  strange  to  me  that  I don’t  see  a lot  of  Americans  com- 
plaining about  that  foreign  aid  that’s  given  to  those  countries  who 
shoot  at  us,  and  seize  us.  And  then  we  receive  a partial  recovery 
from  the  U.S.  Government  and  people  are  saying,  “Why  are  we 
subsidizing  those  people,”  while  forgetting  the  other  subsidy  of 
giving  military  equipment,  military  training — right  here  in  San 
Diego  and  Norfolk,  Va. — to  those  people  who  shoot  at  us  and 
mock  us.  I think  it’s  a tragedy  and  a travesty,  what  we’re  going 
through  here,  and  it’s  a shame  that  more  people  in  the  United  States 
don’t  know  more  about  it. 
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Senator  Tttvnf.y.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  I think  you  are 
very  well  aware  of  is  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  this  hearing 
has  very  sirongly  opposed  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  in 
not  making  the  mandatory  deduction  in  foreign  aid,  and  I very 
strongly  oppose  giving  military  aid  to  any  country  that  seizes  our 
ships — military  aid  of  any  kind.  I only  mentioned  that  because  you 
have  quite  appropriately  raised  the  issue  here,  and  I am,  in  these 
hearings,  attempting  to  avoid  the  political  issues  that  are  inherent 
in  any  discussion  of  this  matter.  I have  my  own  very  strong  views, 
and  they  are.  completely  consistent  with  your  views,  in  this  area.  But 
of  course,  Pin  trying  today  to  develop  a hearing  record  on  the 
narrow  scope  of  this  bill,  which  is  not  related  to  the  other  matter 
of  military  aid.  I think  it’s  as  outrageous  as  you  think  it’s  out- 
rageous, to  give  military  aid  to  people,  nations,  who  turn  around 
and  use  them  against  American  fishing  vessels. 

Mr.  IbiLAMio.  Senator,  you  know,  perhaps  I get  a little  emotional 
about  it,  but  when  I hear  my  brother  come  back  from  Ecuador, 
and  lie’s  going  through  a seizure  episode,  and  watching  Ecuadorian 
vessels — some  former  U.S.  vessels,  and  while  this  seizing  business 
is  going  on  he  waves  at  a U.S.  submarine  that’s  on  maneuvers  with 
the  Ecuadorian  Navy,  then  I think  we’re  starting  to  hit  home  a 
little  too  much.  And  when  someone  comes  up  with  the  suggestion 
that,  “Well,  we’ll  provide  you  protection  under  the  Protective  Act; 
we’ll  go  to  200  miles,  and  then  if  you  get  seized  200  miles  off  some 
other  country  like  Ecuador,  Mexico,  or  Peru,  and  if  you’re  seized 
by  former  TT.S.-flag  Navy  vessels,  or  spotted  by  former  TT.S. -Navy 
planes,  don’t  worry,  you’ll  be  reimbursed.”  And  all  I see  is  us  just 
being  used  as  a toy,  in  a very  cruel  political  game.  And  I think  it’s 
just  ridiculous  for  somebody  to  come  up  with  that  type  of  suggestion. 

And  I’m  sorry  I got  emotional  about  it.  But  I think  that  you’d 
have  to  follow  that  suggestion  through.  How  would  we  explain  that 
to  the  crewmen  on  boats'!  “Fellows,  go  ahead,  leave  San  Diego;  if 
you  get.  seized  off  Mexico  within  200  miles,  it  might  take  you  a little 
time,  you  might  get  shot  at — wo  hope  you  don’t  get  hurt— but  don’t 
worry  about  it,  because  we’re  going  to  protect  you  under  the  law, 
and  your  fines  eventually  will  be  recovered.” 

How  could  anyone  send  anybody,  a U.S. -flag  vessel,  out  to  sea 
under  that  basis? 

Senator  Tu  vney.  I can  well  understand  your  emotions,  because 
I feel  equally  as  emotional  about  the  United  States  sending  military 
equipment  down  to  Latin  American  countries  when  it’s  then  turned 
around  and  used  against  the  United  States.  And  the  speeches  that 
I've  made  before  the  Congress,  which  speak  for  themselves,  point 
out  that  in  the  past  8 or  0 years  I’ve  felt  as  strongly  as  you  do. 

But  I recognize  that  today  what  we’re  trying  to  do  is  establish  a 
record  as  it  relates  to  this  specific  legislation,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  hearing  I feel  a responsibility  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  legislation,  much  as  I would  prefer  personally  to 
carry  c-n  a colloquy  with  you  as  it  relates  to  the  idiocy  of  a Govern- 
ment policy  giving  military  equipment  to  those  nations  which  are 
going  to  use  them  against  us. 
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Mr.  Felando.  I just  received  a memorandum  from  the  managing 
owner  of  the  Rafaello.  He  tells  me  that  the  Panamanians  are  de- 
manding a fine  of  $57,200,  they  want  the  fish  aboard  the  vessel, 
they  don’t  have  anyplace  to  unload  it  at  the  present  time.  They’re 
thinking  of  unloading  the  fish  off  this  vessel  onto  barges  and  taking 
it  to  some  meat  plant  in  Panama.  They  said  that  it  might  take  a 
week. 

Right  now,  we  don’t  know  what  the  situation  is  down  there  in 
Panama.  They  told  us  the  second  time  that  a vessel  was  seized  they 
were  going  to  take  the  boat.  Now,  we’re  talking  about  a $3  to  $4 
million  vessel. 

Now,  what  is  this  Government  going  to  do  about  it?  And  while 
somebody  is  having  this  type  of  problem,  we’re  having  severe  prob- 
lems. We’re  talking  about  going  to  200  miles,  and  then  we  find  out 
from  our  representative  in  Panama  they  have  not  received  any  word 
from  the  American  Consul  as  yet — at  least  from  what  I’ve  learned. 

Now,  this  is  what’s  happening  right  now.  We  have  problems.  Yet 
people  toll  me  that  the  coastal  fishermen  have  problems.  Maybe 
they  do.  But  the  statistics  show  mo  that  86  percent  of  all  the  fish 
landed  in  the  United  States — when  you  except  tuna — is  taken  within 
12  miles — 86  percent. 

I’m  sorry,  maybe  these  other  persons  can  answer  your  questions, 
but  I have  a telephone  call  right  now.  I’m  wondering,  who  is  getting 
hurt  here?  Who  is  really  getting  hurt  in  this  situation  right  now? 

We’re  faced  with  people’s  businesses  being  destroyed.  We’re  faced 
with  an  industry  that’s  going  to  be  destroyed.  And  right  now  we 
have  a situation  down  in  Panama,  and  we  don’t  know  where  the 
American  Consul  is. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  you’d  better  take  your  phone  call,  and 
hopefully  it  will  be  that  Secretary  Kissinger  has  gotten  hold  of  the' 

Consul  and  the  Consul  is  down  at  the  dock. 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  I hope  somebodv — I understand  that  the  OAS 
is  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  right  now.  Maybe  there’s  a representative 
of  Panama  there. 

Excuse  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunney.  I think  that  what  we  might  do,  inasmuch  as 
these  further  questions  were  for  Mr.  Felando,  we  may 

Mr.  Felando.  It  was  the  same  information. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mr.  Felando,  you’re  going  to  be  in  Washington 
next  week  before  the  committee,  and  I think  that  what  wo  might 
do,  because  of  the  number  of  other  witnesses,  we  might  save  these 
further  questions  until  then. 

Mr.  Felando.  That’s  agreeable  with  me,  Senator.  As  you  know, 
there’s  a lot  of  people  who  will  amplify  these  points,  and  perhaps 
answer  manv  of  the  questions  that  you  have. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  I do  have,  for  Mr.  Pisano,  one  more 
question. 

Mr.  Pisano,  in  your  testimony  you  mentioned  that  a State  agency 
ordered  your  fishermen  to  fish  outside  the  12-mile  limit,  or  what  is 
considered  outside  the  contiguous  fishery  zone.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Pisano.  Yes. 
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Senator  Tux  yey.  In  addition,  you  said  no  evidence  showed  this 
particular  species  of  fish  was  overfished.  What  species  was  it?  "What 
evidence  did  this  agency  give,  or  what  reasons  did  they  give  you 
for  fishing  outside  the  12-mile  zone? 

Mr.  PrsAxo.  The  species  of  fish  was  anchovies,  and  the  reason  was 
that  it  was  in  conflict  with  other  interests  in  California.  And  the 
biologists  ail  support  the  taking  of  anchovies.  In  fact,  they  say  that 
we  underfish  the  fishery  arid  they’d  like  to  see  us  fish  a little  more, 
because  what  we  fish  is  minimum.  And  this  fish  moves  in  and  out, 
also,  and  there’s  no  reason  to  fish  outside  the  12  miles. 

Men  a tor  Tunney.  What  was  the  State  agency  that  made  that 
decision  1 

Mr.  Ptsaxo.  Fish  and  Game. 

Senator  Tunney.  Fisli  and  Game.  What  right  did  they  claim  that 
they  hac  under  law  to  require  you  to  fish  outside  the  12-mile  limit? 

Mr.  Pisano.  They  didn’t  give  you  any  right  under  law,  but  I think 
they  said  they  were  managing  this  fishery  for  both  the  sportsmen 
and  commercial.  But  we  say  if  we  need  regulating  because,  of  over- 
fishing, we  will  stop  fishing  there,  but  there  is  no  reason. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  the  thing  that  concerns  me,  it’s  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  law  is  that  the  States  have  jurisdiction  over 
territorial  waters,  which  the  United  States  recognizes  to  he  3 miles. 
So  how  could  the  State  agency  tell  you  that  you  had  to  fish  out 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit,  when  they  have  no  jurisdiction  under  the 
law  for  that  area  between  the  3-mile  limit  and  the  12-mile  limit? 

Mr.  Pisano.  They  say  that  the  regulations  in  California  says  it’s 
on  landings.  Even  if  you  can  catch  the  fish  outside  the  3 mile.,  that 
you  cannot  land  them  in  a port.  With  that  in  mind,  they  regulate 
the  citizen  to  whatever  area  they  want  to.  We  are  saying  that  there 
should  be  a law  that  protects  the  fishermen.  If  the  contiguous  zone 
is  there  to  protect  the  industry  and  the  fishermen,  then  they  should 
be  protected,  not  preclude  them  from  fishing  in  that  fishery  zone. 

Senator  Ton  key.  I see.  So  they’re  using  their  police  power  rights 
to  control  the  activities  of  the  California  citizens,  irrespective  of 
where  they  are? 

Mr.  Pisano.  What  we  are  saying  is  before  this  contiguous  fishing 
zone  was  established  nobody  talked  about  anything  beyond  the  3 
miles. 

Senator  Tunney.  Eight. 

Mr.  Pisano.  Now,  what  we  arc  afraid  of  is  they  say  to  go  beyond 
12  miles  to  fish,  and  when  they  have  200  miles,  they’ll  ... 

Senator  Tunney.  I see.  Just  one  last  question  for  you,  Mir.  Pisano. 
Since  vour  boats  fish  a lot  off  the  Mexican  coast,  what  is  the  present 
method  of  Mexican  licensing?  How  would  this  be  affected  if  this 
legislation  passed  ? 

Mr.  Pisano.  Well,  right  now.  to  obtain  a license  from  Mexico,  the 
Mexican  law  savs  you  have  to  have  50  percent  passenger  crews,  and 
there’s  many  other  restrictions.  No  more  than  151  licenses  a year 
are  issued,  no  more  than  5,000-ton  capacity,  and  once  the  limit  is 
reached  no  more  licenses  are  issued. 

What  we  fear — because  we  talk  to  the  Mexican  fishermen,  and 
they’re  the  same  as  any  other  people,  they  like  to  keep  their  fish  for 
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themselves,  and  if  the  United  States  goes  to.  200  miles  who  is  to  say/ 
they  will  give  us  a license  when  we  don’t  give  a license  to  them? 

Senator  Tunney.  So  you  just  feel  that  this  legislation  if  passed 
would  result  in  the  Mexican  Government  not  giving  any  licenses  to 
the  American  fishermen? 

Mr.  Pisano.  They  don’t  give  no  license  now  for  shrimp.  They 
made  that  clear,  they’re  never  going  to  give  it.  And  if  the  crewmen 
become  involved  in  that  shrimp  they’re  going  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  the  other  fishermen. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

We’ll  hopefully  try  to  wrap  up  this  session  by  10  minutes  after 
12,  and  then  resume  again  this  afternoon  at  2 o’clock. 

Our  next  witnesses  are  owners  of  fishing  vessels.  Harold  Cary,  gen- 
eral manager,  Ocean  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Joe  Gann,  general  manager, 

Western  Ocean  Products,  and  Richard  Hodgkins,  executive  vice 
president,  Wcstgate  Terminals. 

STATEMENTS  0E  HAS, OLD  E.  CARY, GENERAL  MANAGER,  OCEAN 

FISHERIES,  INC.;  EDMUND  A.  GANN,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

WESTERN  OCEAN  PRODUCTS;  AND  RICHARD  HODGKINS,  EXECU- 
TIVE VICE  PRESIDENT,  WESTGATE  TERMINALS 

Mr.  Cary.  My  name  is  Harold  Cary.  I’m  associated  with  Ocean 
Fisheries. 

The  issues  here  have  become  fairly  clearly  defined.  In  an  anticipa- 
tory way,  I have  singled  out  one  idea  in  a 2-page  statement,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

It  was  the  clear  purpose  of  S.  1988  to  protect  the  TT.S.  domestic 
fishing  industry.  Now,  it  was  introduced,  as  most  of  you  know,  by 
Senators  strongly  favoring  the  maintenance  of  a viable,  competitive 
U.S.  industry. 

In  overall  terms,  despite  the  real  stated  purpose,  and  the  sincerity 
of  its  sponsorship,  S.  1988  does  not  and  cannot  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  industry. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  damage  the 
high-seas  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  but  as  written  it  will  surely 
do  so  as  it  sets  in  motion  the  very  powerful  forces  which  is  going  to 
bring  this  about. 

We  use  three  examples,  three  of  our  largest  fisheries  previously 
mentioned  as  making  up  more  than  half  the  fish  by  value  in  the  United 
States. 

TUNA 

S.  1988  -would  simply  eliminate  a large  segment  of  the  U.S.  tuna 
fleet  and  effectively  cripple  the  ability  of  the  remainder  to  compete. 

The  reason  is,  if  the  200-mile  or  greater  limit  became  universal  in 
our  areas  the  only  fishing  we  could  do  would  be  at  the  sufferance  of 
other  countries. 

I think  some  suggestions,  Mr.  Felando  has  advised  me,  for  com- 
promise have  been  made  wherein  the  U.S.  Government  would  pay 
license  fees  for  U.S.  tuna  vessels  to  fish.  This  would  require  us  to 
believe  that  the  Government  would,  year  in  and  year  out,  pay  the 
millions  necessary. 
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II.  would  require  us  to  believe  also  that  the  foreign  countries 
would  agree  to  sell  licenses.  If  they  have  the  right  to  sell  them,  they 
have  the  right  to  deny  them. 

The  shrimp  ndustry  of  the  Touted  States,  which,  except  for  its 
purely  local  activities,  would  be  similarly  affected. 


SAi..\rox 

S.  1988  would  seriously  affect  the  TT.S.  salmon  industry  i:i  that 
adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit,  with  variations  for  salmon,  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Treaty  with  consequent 
problems,  such  as  recognition  by  other  nations  of  such  a new  limit 
or  limits.  Our  own  unilateral  declaration  in  no  way  assures  compli- 
ance by  other  nations  in  contravention  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  rights.  We  can  declaw.,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  for  the 
establishment,  of  a 200-mile  limit,  but  other  nations  are  by  no  means 
required  to  recognize  this. 

S.  1088  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fishermen’s  Pro- 
tective Act,  which  provides  insurance  of  and  protection  for  the  opera- 
tion of  T ..S.-flng  vessels  operating  on  the  international  high  seas 
beyond  the  12  miles.  This  act  is  of  consequential  importance  to  both 
tuna  and  shrimp. 

So  now  wo  can  start  to  compare  the  purpose  of  the  act,  which  is  to 
protect  the  fishng  industry,  with  the  practical  effects. 

1 h fortunately,  the  protection  sought  to  he  provided  would  mor- 
tally affect  the  tuna  fisheries  as  we  know  them.  Tt  would  certainly 
damage,  in  parr,  at  least,  our  shrimp  fisheries,  and  create  now  and 
probably  damaging  conditions  for  the  salmon  fisheries. 

It  would  destroy  the  protective  shield  of  the  Fishermen’s  Protec- 
tive Act.  as  well  as  the  need  for  our  International  conservation 
treaties.  It  would  establish  the  principle  of  unilateral  action,  and 
there  was  considerable  colloquy  on  this  hv  preceding  witnesses.  The 
TTnited  States  has  not  ever  taken  unilateral  action  heretofore. 

Further,  as  we  look  at  our  international  posture  in  these  troubled 
times,  S,  1988  cuts  awav  the  ground  from  the  species  concept  that 
wo  nropose  for  the  Caracas  Conference  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

This,  to  me.  capsnlizes  what  is  involved.  The  clear  intent  to  protect 
the  fisheries,  in  practical  effect  does  the  opposite. 

I have  appended  a few  things  to  my  statement,  which — — 

Senator  Ttxxey.  Yes.  Sir.  Cary.  Those  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

[The  attachments  follow:] 

Tuna  Vichskl  Srtktjrks  Off  Ecuador 

November  fishing  news  has  been  highlighted  to  date  by  the  seizure  of  nine 
TT.S.  flag  tuna  seiners  and  tbe  levy  and  payment,  of  fines  totalling  mote  than 
*700,000.  The  Ocean  Fisheries  vessel  Trinidad  was  one  of  those  seized.  She 
was  fined  $107,000.  Additional  seizures  are  expected. 

All  vessels  have  been  released  and  are  fishing  under  license  fees  charged 
to  them  as  part  of  the  penalty. 

Upon  return  to  port,  each  vessel  will  submit  facts  concerning  the  seizure  and 
file  a claim  with  the  TT.R.  Government,  under  terms  of  the  Fishermen’s  Pro- 
tective Act,  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  levied  plus  loss  of  fishing  time. 

Since  Ocean  Fisheries.  Inc.,  is  now  a publicly-held  company,  we  receive 
many  calls  concerning  this  strange  situation.  Accordingly,  we  have  prepared 
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the  following  short  history  and  analysis  of  it  for  our  stockholders  and  others 
interested : 

1.  WHY  THE  DISPUTE? 

For  purposes  of  fisheries  jurisdiction,  the  United  States  claims  and  rec- 
ognizes an  ocean  area  12  miles  from  the  coast  of  any  nation.  Any  distance 
beyond  that  is  the  “high  seas,”  an  international  common  zone  free  and  avail- 
able to  all. 

Ecuador  claims  the  area  within  200  miles  of  its  coastline  as  its  sovereign, 
territorial  waters,  as  well  as  its  area  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  in  which  no 
vessel  can  operate  without  buying  a license. 

2,  WHY  HAVEN'T  THE  DIFFERENCES  BEEN  RESOLVED  ? 

Bilateral  negotiations  have  failed  to  produce  an  accord.  These  have  been 
going  on  with  varying  intensity  since  1053.  There  have  been  long  periods 
without  incident  during  some  of  these  years. 

A series  of  agreements  on  the  world’s  oceans  was  reached  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  1958  and  19G0.  The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  failed  by 
ane  abstention  (Ecuador’s)  to  reach  the  two-thirds  vote  required  on  a proposal 
to  set  the  distance  at  greater  than  12  miles.  Thus,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  nations  supported  this  policy,  despite  its  failure  of  adoption. 

Very  considerable  activity  in  bilateral  discussions  has  continued  in  the  past 
three  years  with  no  positive  result. 

3.  WHAT  IS  THE  LEGAL  SITUATION  ? 

Such  a dispute  could  be  brought  before  the  World  Court.  This  requires  agree- 
ment between  the  two  contesting  nations  to  permit  the  court  to  rule.  No  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  or  appears  possible  even  though  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  join  in  seeking  such  a solution. 

In  broad  terms,  fishing  vessels  have  no  rights  per  se  in  the  matter.  The 
rights  are  those  of  the  sovereign  nations  involved.  Our  sovereign,  the  United 
States  of  America,  considers  anything  beyond  12  miles  as  the  international  high 
seas  for  fisheries  jurisdiction  and  each  vessel  flying  the  U S.  flag  is  covered  by 
this  policy.  Therefore  no  nation  should  interfere  with  any  vessel  of  the  United 
States  operating  more  than  12  miles  off  any  nation’s  coast. 

4.  WHAT  IS  THE  PROTECT  WE  SITUATION? 

While  U.S.  Government  policy  and  position  set  the  limit  of  fisheries  juris- 
diction at  12  miles,  what  happens  when  a foreign  country  chooses  to  ignore  it? 

The  U.S.  does  not  favor  the  use  of  force  and  does  not  dispatch  armed  vessels 
to  protect  its  rights  in  these  cases.  It  has  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  pro- 
tection, provided  it  by  legislation. 

The  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act,  as  amended  in  1968,  sets  up  an  insurance 
plan  whereby  a vessel  owner  purchases  an  annual  insurance  policy.  If  the 
vessel  is  seized  or  otherwise  interfered  with  while  operating  on  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit,  the  owner  files  a claim  with  the  Government  for : 

1.  Reimbursement  of  any  fine,  license  fee,  registration  fee  or  any  other 

direct  charge  paid  in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  release  of  vessel  and 

crew ; 

2.  Any  loss  or  damage  to  the  vessel  or  its  equipment : 

3.  The  market  value  of  any  catch  confiscated  or  spoiled  during  deten- 
tion ; and 

4.  50  percent  of  the  gross  income  lost  as  a result  of  seizure  and  detention. 

All  properly  certified  claims  on  past  seizures  have  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

6.  WHAT  IS  THE  OPERATING  SITUATION? 

Fishery  vessels  of  the  United  States  operate  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
(beyond  12  miles)  under  the  protection  of  U.S.  policy  and  U.S.  law. 

6.  WHY  NOT  BUY  A LICENSE  AND  AVOID  ALL  THIS  COMPLICATION? 

The  purchase  of  a license  to  operate  within  200  miles  constitutes  agreement 
with  the  200-mile  jurisdictional  claim.  Vessels  cannot  agree  since  they  have  no 
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legal  right  to  do  so.  The  U.S.  government  has  officially  advised  other  govern- 
ments that  our  vessels  have  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

From  a very  } ractical  standpoint,  the  right  to  demand  a license  fee  is  the 
right  to  control  the  fishery.  The  license  fee  right  now  is  $20  per  net  registered 
ton.  It  has  generally  run  at  $12  per  ton..  It  has  gone  as  high  as  $35  a ton. 

7.  WHAT  IS  IN  THE  FUTURE? 

A wor  d conference  is  being  called  for  1973.  It  may  be  delayed  to  1874. 

Tlie  United  States  has  proposed  what  is  called  a species  approach  to  solving 
the  probiem,  since  there  are  different  fisheries  with  different  problems. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  the  species  approach  provides  for  solution 
of  fishery  problems  under  three  headings.  They  group  fisheries  by  their  biologi- 
cal characteristics,  as  follows,  to  assure  conservation,  maximum  utilization,  and 
equitable  allocation. 

Coastal  resources 

This  covers  all  species  other  than  anadromous  and  highly  migratory  species. 
The  coastal  state  (nation)  shall  have  preferential  rights  to  all  coastal  living 
resources  off  its  coast  beyond  the  territorial  sea  to  the  limits  of  their  migra- 
tory range. 

Anadromous  resources 

The  coastal  state  in  whose*  fresh  or  estuarine  resources  the  anadromous 
resources  (e.g.,  salmon)  spawn  shall  have  authority  to  regulate  and  have 
preferential  rights  to  such  resources  beyond  the  territorial  sea  throughout  their 
range  on  the  high  seas. 

Highly  migratory  oceanic  resources 

These  shall  be  regulated  by  appropriate  international  fishery  organizations. 

Tuna  is  one  of  the  highly  migratory  oceanic  resources.  The  U.S.  provides 
that : 

1.  Any  coastal  state  (nation)  harvesting  or  intending  to  harvest  such  a 
regulated  resource  (tuna)  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the 
international  organization ; 

2.  No  state  (nation)  harvesting  a regulated  resource  (tuna)  may  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  the  international  organization,  but  shall  comply  with  adopted 
regulations ; and 

8.  If  tlie  concerned  states  (nations)  cannot,  or  consider  it  unnecessary  to, 
form  an  international  organization,  the  resources  shall  be  regulated  by  agree- 
ment or  consultation  of  participating  states. 

The  plan  provides  for  regulation  when  necessary  on  the  best  scientific  evi- 
dence available  to  maintain  the  maximum  sustainable  yield,  exchange  of  in- 
formation, and  no  discrimination  in  form  or  fact  against  any  fishermen. 

At:  present,  a number  of  nations  are  members  of  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission.  These  are  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  United  States,  and 
Japan.  France  plans  to  join.  Ecuador  was  a member,  but  resigned.  This  Com- 
mission oversees  scientific  work  on  the  tuna  species  of  the  Eastern  Tropical 
Pacific  and  has  set  catch  quotas  on  yellowfin  for  the  past  seven  years— a sub- 
ject to  be  covered  in  a future  newsletter.  There  is  also  a Commission  on  Tuna 
for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  will  meet  November  28  in  Madrid.  The  United 
States  is  a member.  An  Indian  Ocean  Commission  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
development.  All  these  form  a strong  base  for  a broad  international  organiza- 
tion.   

Ocean  Fisheries,  Inc., 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  August  1,  1973. 

Dear  Shareholder:  In  June,  Senators  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Stevens,  Cotton, 
Hollings,  and  Pastore  introduced  S.  1988 — a bill  to  extend  on  an  interim  basis 
the  jurisdiction  over  certain  areas  and  fish  in  order  to  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  and  for  other  purposes. 

Essentially,  the  bill  provides  for  extension  of  the  present  U.S.  contiguous 
fishery  zone  from  12  miles  to  200  miles  for  all  fisheries  and,  with  respect  to 
the  anadromous  species  (salmon),  to  extend  jurisdiction  to  wherever  they 
may  range. 

The  term  “interim  basis”  is  inserted  in  the  bill  because  the  Law  of  Sea  Con- 
ference on  fisheries  jurisdiction  and  related  matters  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
.April,  1974. 
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The  sponsoring  Senators— particularly  Magnuson,  Jackson,  and  Stevens— 
are  long-time  advocates  of  the  advancement  of  U.S.  commercial  fisheries,  b. 
1988,  as  written  will  not,  however,  carry  out  its  stated  purpose  and,  if  passed, 
would  produce  severe  and  lasting  adverse  effects  in  several  directions.  Among 
these  are « 

1 Adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit,  even  on  an  interim  basis,  could  eliminate  a 
large  part  of  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  and  seriously  cripple  the  ability  of  the  re- 
mainder to  compete.  Tuna  represented  over  16%  of  the  value  of  U.b.  (and 
Puerto  Rico)  landings  in  1972.  _ „ 

2.  Adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit  would,  using  tuna  as  an  example,  render 
untenable  the  international  management  of  the  resource.  It  would  also  alfect 


other  resource  management  programs.  . „ „ 

3 Adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  u.b. 
shrimp  fisheries  as  in  the  case  of  tuna  fisheries.  Shrimp  represented  over  26% 
of  Che  value  of  U.S.  fishery  landings  in  1972. 

4.  Adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fish- 
erman’s Protective  Act,  which  provides  insurance  of  and  for  the  operation  of 
United  States  flag  vessels  fishing  in  the  international  high  seas  (beyond  12 


5.  Adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit  would  be  Inconsistent  with  United  States 
policy  and  with  its  position  prepared  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  set 
for  April,  1974.  See  Newsletter  No.  2 for  notes  on  the  species  concept  adopted 
by  the  United  States.  . .. 

According  to  recent  news  articles,  there  is  concern  among  representative 
salmon  fishermen  that  adoption  of  a 200-mile  limit,  even  with  variations  for 
salmon,  would  mean  the  end  of  the  North  Pacific  Treaty  with  Japan  with  con- 

sequent  problems.  . , - „„„  .. 

There  are  shellfish  species  which  would  probably  not  require  a 200-imle  limit 
for  their  preservation.  These  include  clams,  crabs,  oysters,  and  lobsters,  which 
represent  over  19%  of  the  value  of  U.S.  landings  in  1972. 

From  this  brief  reyiew,  we  find  that  a 200-mile  limit  could  severely  and 
perhaps  mortally  affect  42%  of  our  high  seas  fisheries  by  value  (tuna  and 
shrimp),  create  changed  and  perhaps  damaging  conditions  for  another  19 (o 
of  our  fisheries  by  value,  and  provide  a limit  probably  not  needed  by  another 
19%  of  U.S.  fisheries  by  value.  _ , . , 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  damage  our  high  seas  fisheries.  As 
written,  however,  it  would  do  so.  , ,,  . . 

Many  persons  in  the  tuna  fishing  community  are  writing  to  the  Senators  of 
their  states  stating  their  alarm  over  what  appears  to  be  the  abandonment  of 
our  fishery.  Our  shareholders  who  agree  with  this  view  can  greatly  assist  by 
doing  the  same  thing — write  to  your  Senators  and  to  the  sponsors  of  S.  1988, 
expressing  your  concern. 

Ocean  Fisheries,  Inc. 

Harold  F.  Cary, 

1/  i/i/i  s. >/M  # 


Mr.  Cary.  From  the  very  practical  standpoint,  I would  like  to 
mention  one  tiling.  In  reviewing  seizures— I’ll  make  this  one  com- 
ment—-from  a very  practical  standpoint,  the  right,  to  demand  a 
license  fee  is  the  right  to  control  the  fishery.  The  license  fee  right 
now  is  $20  a ton.  It  has  generally  run  at  $12  a ton.  It  has  gone  as 
high  as  $35  a ton.  The  current  asking  price  is  $60  a ton. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Senator. 

Senator  Tttnney.  Who  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Gann.  My  name  is  Joseph  A.  Gann.  We  operate  a fleet  of 
13  vessels  out  of  San  Diego,  and  also  out  of  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of 
the  points  that  we  have  here  have  been  repeated,  so  I’ll  just  high- 
light some  of  the  points  that  I have. 

I think  the  important  point  is  to  take  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  versus  the  people  who  are  opposing  it,  such  as  we,  to 
look  at  the  investment  that  has  been  made,  say  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  you’ll  find  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to  get  this  200-mile 
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protection  are  the  people  who  haven’t  been  progressive  and  haven’t 
advanced.  They  want  the  Government  now  to  give  them  some  kind 
of  protection.  You’ve  got  the  Russians  and  you’ve  got  the  other 
people  cleaning  out  those  fishing  grounds.  Well,  if  those  people 
hadn’t  been  sitting  on  their  hands  for  the  last  20  years  and  had 
been  out  there  fishing,  those  people  wouldn’t  be  there.  Because  when 
you  get  competition  on  the  fishing  grounds,  they  don’t  let  the  other 
guy  in.  And  1 think  that’s  one  important  point  that  hasn’t  been 
mentioned  up  to  this  point. 

I think  the  tuna  industry  has  been  progressive — especially  in 
the  Eastern  Pacific.  Although  we’ve  been  regulated  and  pushed  out 
and  out  and  out,  we’re  still  catching  our  percentages  of  tuna. 

Senator  Tunney.  The  difficulty  that  one  finds  in  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  of  this  kind,  particularly  as  chairman,  and  when  you 
represent  a State  like  California,  is  that,,  quite  appropriately  you 
feel  the  emotion.  Just  as  August  Felando  was  quite  emotional  about 
the  problems  of  the  tuna  fleet,  as  it’s  operating  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  using  in  some  instances  Ameri- 
can ex -military  vessels  for  the  purposes  of  picking  up  our  own 
boats;  on  the  other  hand,  I have  talked  to  people  who  are  almost, 
purple  with  apoplexy  as  they  were  talking  about  the  Soviet  ships 
that  are  coming  in  to  what  they  consider  to  be  American  territorial 
waters  and  sweeping  the  fishing  grounds.  Taking  out  everything — 
all  the  salmon,  albacore,  everything,  and  not  leaving  anything  for 
domestic  fisheries. 

It  is  a highly  emotional  issue,  I recognize.  What  I’m  attempting 
to  do  here  is  to  try,  as  wre  develop  the  record  in  as  dispassionate  a 
way  as  I can,  to  have  the  basis  where  I can  make  a judgment  that 
I think  is  going  to  be  the  best  one,  for  the  people — all  the  people — 
in  California,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  Because  that’s  the  way  we’re  going  to  have  to  decide  it. 

As  a member  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  I suppose  that  I’ll 
be  active  in  debating  consideration  of  this  bill,  if  it  ever  gets  to  the 
point.  So  I sincerely  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have’  excellent 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  you,  Mr.  Cary,  and  others 
who  are  testifying  today. 

Mr.  Gann.  We  appreciate  your  interest,  Senator.  Another  point 
I’d  like  to  make  is  on  the  point  of  the  seizures.  Of  course,  that’s 
been  covered  pretty  well,  but  we’ve  had  many  occasions  where  we’ve 
had  our  personnel  shot  at.  and  our  boats.  But  I won’t,  go  into  all 
that.  One  of  the  important  points  about  passage  of  the  200-milc 
bill,  is  the  boat  off  Costa  Rica — we  have  to  get,  to  San  Diego  some 
way-— or  either  Puerto  Rico.  To  get,  to  California  you  have  to  go 
outside,  all  those  200-mile  limits,  and  during  the  energy  crisis  we’d 
be  burning  all  the  fuel  we  could  get,  and  possibly  be  stopped  in 
our  fishing  for  lack  of  fuel. 

We’ve,  been  hack  to  Washington  many  a time  on  seizures  and 
being  shot,  and  what  have  you.  And  they  all  get  excited  for  a day 
or  two,  and  then  they  forget  about  it. 

So  T think  it  would  really  increase  the  potential  for  seizures  and 
harassments  by  doing  this. 
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Now,  in  reference  to  the  licenses,  if  the  boat  was  leaving  San 
Diego  and  wanted  to  catch  fish  along  the  coast  and  wanted  to  fish 
within  the  200-mile  limit,  he’d  have  to  buy  probably  eight  or  more 
licenses  to  fish.  And  with  these  increasing  rates,  as  Ecuador  just 
did,  if  you  wanted  to  fish  in  Ecuador  it  would  probably  cost  the 
average  boatowner  $40,000  and  you’d  have  to  pay  8 times  40  to  all 
those  countries.  You  might  as  well  stay  home,  because  you  couldn  t 

make  any  money.  , 

And  I think  that  can  be  a real  possibility  because  if  one  country 
raises  it  and  can  get  away  with  it,  then  they  just  multiply  on 

and  on.  . . , 

Another  point  I’d  like  to  make  is  we  do  feel  that  Africa  isn  t 
important  to  us,  since  most  of  ours  are  out  of  Puerto  Rico— -but  we 
see  a relationship  of  certain  countries  with  certain  countries.  In 
other  words,  we  see  that  F ranee  has  good  rapport  with  Africa 
because  of  their  colonics  and  their  culture  there,  but  we  come  m 
and  we  don’t  have  that.  So  they’re  better  than  we  are  in  Africa. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  here  in  Latin  America.  J apan  is  starting 
to  help  over  here,  and  I think  they’ll  have  better  rapport  than  wo 
have — culture,  background,  and  what  have  you.  In  fact  they  look 
at  us  as  more  of  an  enemy  than  a friendly  type  person  who’s  trying 
to  develop  their  countries.  ' . 

And  these  countries,  of  course,  have  gone  in  there  with  subsidy 
programs.  The  French  have  subsidies  in  these  African  countries, 
and  they’re  paying  the  fishing  fleets  to  fish  in  there.  We  don’t  have 
any  of  that,  and  we’d  have  a tough  time  in  Africa  because  we  don’t 
have  that.  And  Spain  in  some  of  these  Latin  countries  is  looking  to 
the  examples  that  have  been  set  in  Africa,  and  we  may  be  on  the 
outside  looking  in. 

Another  important  factor  is  in  Puerto  Rico — -I  don’t  know  if 
anyone  in  this  hearing  has  consulted  the  people  in  Puerto  Rico— 
but  they  are  very  important  to  the  tuna  industry.  There  are  five 
canneries  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  about  15,000  jobs  and  a lot  of  allied 
industry  very  closely  related  to  the  tuna  industry. 

I think  that  pretty  well  covers  what  I wanted  to  say.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnjoy.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Joseph  A.  Gann 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joseph  A.  Gann,  and  I appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  on  the  200-mile  fishery  zone  to  the  Senate  Committee 
Senator  Tunney,  I would  like  to  at  this  time  point  out  that  allowing  only  15 
minutes  to  each  of  the  participants  and  a total  of  one  day  for  the  hearing  is 
insufficient  in  properly  presenting  the  background  and  facts  of  position  on 
helm  if  of  the  U.S.  tunaboat  owners. 

Judging  by  the  media,  considerable  time  and  effort  has  been  spent  listening 
to  voices  of  other  domestic  fisheries  from  both  coasts  and  the  Gulf.  Oftentimes 
vou  have  been  deluged  with  considerable  political  clout  from  certain  pressure 
groups  in  the  East  Coast  and  the  Northwestern  states,  so  judging  from  the 
media  we  note  that  they  are  constantly  haunting  legislators’  offices  advocating 
200-mile  limits  for  TJ.S.  flag  vessels. 

Let’s  look  at  the  facts : 

1.  Most  other  domestic  fisheries  have  little  or  no  investment  in  proportion 
to  the  total  investment  to  U.S.  tuna  fleet. 

2.  A number  of  other  fisheries  making  loud  clamors  for  200-mile  have  had 
a history  of  business  failures  and  economic  disaster  for  many  past  years. 
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:5.  Many  of  the  regional  fisheries  claim  200-mile  and  fish  on  a seasonal  basis. 

•t.  If  the  aforementioned  individual  had  a 500-mile  protective  limit  domes- 
tically, they  still  would  not  make  a financial  success  because  of  the  antiquated 
concepts  and  operation. 

in  contrast  to  the  aforementioned,  you  have  a tuna  fleet  under  the  U.S.  flag 
of  approximately  155  vessels  with  perhaps  another  HO  vessels  either  scheduled 
or  under  new  construction.  The  fleet  and  its  catching  technique  have  been  often 
imitated  by  other  flags  but  never  duplicated  on  its  productivity.  This  fleet  has 
been  built  without  subsidy  with  an  exception  of  12  vessels  (subsidy  was  ap- 
proved over  the  objection  of  the  U.S.  boatowner)  based  on  the  premise  that 
American  flag  vessels  would  be  available  to  freely  fish  on  the  high  seas.  Ameri- 
can investors  have  put  their  dollars  and  their  families’  signatures  on  the  line. 

The  tuna  fleet  has  little  or  no  political  clout  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment. Frankly,  gentlemen,  instead  of  pushing  doorbells  in  Washington,  we 
have  been  out  scouting  the  oceans  trying  to  help  the  over  a billion  dollar 
adverse  balance  of  trade  this  country  is  confronted  with  on  fishery  products. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  fishing  entities  that  have  done  something  in  the  past 
about  exporting  our  product  to  Europe  which  helps  bring  in  the  sadly  needed 
dollars  to  offset  fishery  products  caught  by  foreign  flags  including  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

The  State  Department  has  historically  strongly  urged  the  cooperation  of  the 
fleet  not  to  buy  licenses  from  foreign  countries  and  continue  to  fish  holding 
up  the  right  of  U.S.  flag  vessels.  In  accordance  with  the  State  Department 
definition,  my  boats  and  my  personnel  have  been  shot  at  following  State  De- 
partment instructions.  Of  all  segments  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry,  the  U.S. 
tuna  fleet  has  cooperated  more  fully  with  our  historical  policy  and  with  gov- 
ernmental instructions  than  any  other  viable  section  of  the  fishing  industry. 
We  now  are  faced  with  a back  sliding  attitude  on  the  part  of  certain  govern- 
mental agencies  to  give  up  our  historical  rights  and  be  coerced  into  a 200-mile 
position 

The  writer  unequivocally  wishes  to  oppose  this  stand.  If  our  stand  should 
be  ignored  or  overruled  and  this  industry  should  adopt  a 200-mile  policy,  there 
will  immediately  be  a crash  building  program  by  all  coastal  nations  to  build 
fleets  of  patrol  ('raft  to  police  our  activities.  Constant  friction  and  more  prob- 
lems ami  incidents  will  immediately  develop  as  long  as  the  tuna  fleet  continues 
to  operate  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I would  like  to  explain  the  type  of  seine  fishing 
we  do  and  the  reason  for  the  inevitable  problems  that  will  arise.  Fishing  for 
tuna  in  schools  are  categorized  either  as  school  fishing,  log  fishing  or  porpoise 
fishing.  If  log  fishing,  it  means  that  the  tuna  which  school  in  a pyramid  shape 
under  water,  the  apex  of  which  seeks  floating  objects  such  as  logs  have  a 
feeding  pattern  because  of  the  small  fish  attracted  thereto.  This  type  of  fishing 
which  we  call  school  and  log  fishing  is  almost  always  within  a 200-mile  coastal 
shore  line.  The  other  types  of  school  and  porpoise  fishing,  wherein  the  porpoise 
lead  the  yellowfin,  is  found  usually  also  within  the  200-mile  limit,  although 
occasionally  out  in  the  open  ocean. 

If  the  200-mile  limit  should  be  finalized  and  the  only  type  of  fishing  that 
could  take  place  is  on  porpoise,  almost  100  percent  of  the  effort  would  be  on 
this  type  of  fishing.  Our  areas  of  catching  fish  along  the  Pacific  coast  cover 
the  ocean  boundaries  of  all  countries  from  the  United  States  down  to  Chile, 
which  includes  10  countries.  On  several  occasions  when  out  vessels  are  fishing 
or  bound  for  home  from  the  southern  waters,  they  are  confronted  by  had 
weather.  They  must  seek  shelter  along  the  coastline.  This  occurs  generally  along 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  You  can  well 
imagine  what  sort  of  harassment  our  vessels  would  have  in  seeking  this  shelter. 

It  would  also  be  quite  inconvenient  for  vessels  returning  to  California  to 
discharge  their  cargos  to  stay  outside  the  200  miles.  It  would  acid  many 
thousands  of  miles  and  many  gallons  of  fuel.  For  instance,  coming  under  the 
Mexican  coast  from  below,  we  pass  close  by  the  Gulf  of  Terunantepec  and 
Cedros  Islands  with  violent  storms  occurring  during  parts  of  the  year.  We 
have  to  skirt  near  the  coast  closely  with  our  fishing  gear  on  board ; even  if 
we  were  not  fishing,  we  would  he  harassed  and  policed  to  death. 

In  Africa  the  situation  would  even  be  more  complicated  inasmuch  as  there 
are  sixteen  nations  involved.  It  appears  that  it  would  foster  an  uncontrollable 
situation.  Please  try  and  visualize  the  problems  of  licenses  and  the  price 
thereof  being  demanded  by  each  country  in  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  Pacific 
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areas.  So  many  Ashing  licenses  required  would  make  it  completely  impossible 
for  vessels  to  operate.  We  would  have  to  buy  at  least  16  different  licenses  in 
Africa  and  probably  8 or  more  in  the  Pacific.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
master  of  a vessel  to  purchase  a minimum  amount  of  licenses,  never  knowing 
where  the  fish  are.  He  could  end  up  buying  8 or  more  licenses.  If  these  coun- 
tries follow  the  example  recently  set  by  Ecuador  in  which  they  increased  their 
matricula  from  $350  to  $700,  and  tripled  their  license  fees  from  $20  to  $70 
per  registered  ton,  you  can  see  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet 
to  function  unless  they  passed  on  this  heavy  financial  burden  to  the  consumer. 

These  Latin  nations  are  not  noted  for  their  interest  in  conservation.  Time 
and  again  I have  sat  in  international  conferences  and  had  the  representatives 
testify  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  products  of  any  type  of  fish  to  feed  their 
people  was  more  important  to  them  than  conservation.  They  are  normal  y 
fishing  with  poor  equipment,  inexperienced  personnel  and  usually  the  produc- 
tion is  not  well  handled  from  a preservation  standpoint.  We  would  soon  have 
the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  out  the  window  and  be  subject  to  all  forms  of 
harassment  and  blackmail  by  coastal  countries. 

We  have  no  preferred  relationship  with  other  countries  abroad.  The  French 
are  a good  example  in  West  Africa  wherein  they  have  special  treatment  all 
along  the  West  African  Coast  by  former  French  colonial  possessions  that  are 
tied  also  economically  through  language  and  culture  to  France.  Heavy  French 
Government  subsidies  to  those  countries  have  been  aimed  at  securing  special 
privileges  for  the  French  fieets.  You  have  also  a similar  situation  with  many 
Latin  American  countries  with  Spain.  The  Spanish,  through  Industrial  inter- 
relationships, languages  and  cultural  background,  are  closely  tied  with  many 
Latin  American  nations  and  receive  special  protection  and  accommodations 
for  their  vessels  that  we  do  not  enjoy.  The  Japanese  have  better  reception 
than  we  do,  through  heavily  backed  Japanese  Government  subsidized  joint 
operations  in  foreign  countries.  In  this  manner  the  Japanese  are  backing  their 
high-seas  fishing  fleet.  . . ' 

The  U S.  tuna  fleet  are  orphans,  disowned  and  ignored  In  many  instances,  by 
this  Government  whose  flag  we  fly.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico’s  voice 
should  also  be  heard  on  this  matter.  There  are  at  least  over  15,000  people 
directlv  and  indirectly  employed  by  the  tuna  industry  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  five 
canning  plants  employ  over  10,000  people,  plus  the  allied  industries  such  as 
trucking,  shipping,  retail,  wholesale  food,  hardware,  boat  unloaders  and  steve- 
doring companies.  Besides  sharply  increasing  our  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the 
tuna  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  would  be  seriously  crippled  or  eliminated. 

In  parting  I would  like  to  have  you  think  of  the  ill  treatment  afforded  U.S. 
fishermen  who  have  been  constantly  assured  by  the  State  Department  and  other 
governmental  agencies  of  the  integrity  of  our  flag  on  the  high  seas.  Also,  you 
should  consider  the  asset  of  a U.S.  flag  tuna  fleet  in  time  of  war  as  a proven 


auxiliary  force.  _ , . , 

If  the  20Omile  is  enforced,  then  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  would  cease  to  exist  and 
would  inevitably  be  placed  in  other  hands,  some  of  which  would  be  unfriendly 
to  this  nation  in  time  of  crisis  or  war.  There  is  no  alternative  for  the  fleet 
except  to  sell  out  our  vessels  and  know-how  to  foreign  buyers.  In  turn,  the 
American  consumer  will  once  again  be  squeezed  unmercifully  by  rising  food 
costs  and  the  dollar  will  he  further  depreciated  by  continued  growing  adverse 
balance  of  trade  and  fishery  products. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  industry  such  as  ours  is  now  facing  possible  pen- 
alty for  doing  a good  job  for  this  country  on  the  high  seas  and  domestically. 
Washington  is  apparently  listening  to  the  voices  of  politicians  from  areas  in 
which  the  fishermen  have  not  been  progressive  and  have  not  kept  up  to  their 
foreign  competition.  Now  that  they  are  being  put  out  business  by  foreign  com- 
petition, they  are  screaming  for  governmental  protection  in  asking  for  this 
200-mile  limit. 


Mr.  Hodgkins.  My  name  is  Richard  Hodgkins,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Westgate  Terminals,  employing  in  excess  of  200-plus  fisher- 
men on  13  vessels,  and  about  50  shoreside  support  personnel. 

I’d  like  to  point  out  one  thing.  The  tuna  fisherman  is  a full-time 
professional  fisherman,  not  a part-time  fisherman  who  fishes  50  or 
100  days  a year. 
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I can  appreciate  the  intent  of  this  bill,  to  protect  the  coastal 
fisheries.  But  the  tuna  industry  is  not  an  American  coastal  fishery. 
It's  an  international  fishery. 

A great  many  people  in  the  tuna  industry  have  opportunities  to 
travel  co  a great  many  countries,  in  Central  America,  Europe, 
Africa. 

Another  point,  is  that  the  American  tuna  fisherman  is  the  best, 
tuna  fisherman  in  the  world.  There  are  many  countries  that  would 
love  to  have  this  expertise  and  these  vessels.  There  have  beer,  many 
attempts  by  other  countries  to  build  similar  type  vessels  and  they, 
for  the  most  part,  have  failed. 

If  this  bill  passes  I personally  feel  that  many  countries  will  im- 
mediately adopt  it.  The  two  countries  that  have  seized  vessels  in 
the  past  have  publicly  stated  that  they  are  going  to  keep  these 
vessels  :.f  they  get  another  chance — if  they  get  them  a third  time. 

I can't  think  of  a quicker  way  to  build  their  fisheries  and  to  kill 
ours.  And  I'm  just  amazed,  when  I personally  care  as  much  about 
this  industry  as  I do,  to  see  the  noose  tightening  ever  tighter  with 
the  passage  of  years  around  the  1 una  industry. 

There’s  not  much  more  that  I can  say,  other  than  that  I heartily 
endorse  all  the  statements  made  by  the  prior  speakers. 

Senator  Toney.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your 
eloquent  statements. 

AVe  will  recess  now  until  2 o’clock,  when  we  will  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  dinners,  unions,  and  the  welfare  and  pension  funds. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Tenney.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witnesses  who  will  appear  as  a panel  are  Steve  Edney, 
United  Cannery  & Industrial  Workers  Union,  Carl  C.  Marino, 
secretary -treasurer,  San  Diego  Fishermen’s  Union,  and  Ralph  Spi- 
nello,  Seine  & Line  Fishermen’s  Union. 

Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  0E  STEVE  EDNEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  CAN- 
NERY AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  0E  THE  PACIFIC,  SIU,  AFL- 

CIO;  CARL  C.  MARINO,  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  SAN  DIEGO 

FISHERMEN’S  UNION  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  AFL-CI0;  AND  ~R.AT.PTT 

SPINELLO.  SECRETARY-BUSINESSAGENT  OF  THE  SEINE  AND 

LINE  FISHERMAN’S  UNION,  AFL-CI0,  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Funky.  \Ir.  Chairman,  I’d  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Cannery  & Industrial  AA'orkers  of  the  Pacific,  SIU,  AFL- 
CIO. 

AVe  would  like  to  state  that  this  proposed  legislation  will  affect 
some  7,000  workers  in  the  fishing  industry  and  will  affect  them 
adversely. 

I am  opposed  to  S.  1988  for  many  reasons,  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  is  that  such  a law  could  and  would  destroy  the 
tuna  industry  causing  the  loss  of  jobs  for  thousands  of  people  at  a 
time  when  we  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  any  jobs. 
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I have  spent  some,  time  searching  for  answers  as  to  why  such  a 
bill  should  be  before  Congress  now,  when  much  of  the  world  com- 
munity will  be  considering  the  same  question  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  I have  not  found  the  answer  as  to  why,  but  I wonder 
if  some  of  us  are  not  trying  to  make  the  work  of  the  conferees  more 
difficult. 

S.  1988  is  a nationalistic  approach  to  a world  problem  and  coming 
at  a time  when  some  nations  of  the  world  arc  using  their  resources 
to  impose  their  will  on  others.  S.  1988  could  spark  reaction  around 
the  world  that  might  boomerang  against  the  United  States,  causing 
havoc  in  the  tuna  and  other  industries. 

I am  aware  that  there  is  a clamor  among  certain  segments  of  the 
population  for  some  type  of  protective  legislation  in  the  fishing  field 
and  certainly  there  may  be  some  validity  to  some  of  the  claims  that 
are  raised,  and  we  feel  in  valid  cases  this  country  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  seek  solutions  thereto,  but  we  arc  opposed 
to  a meatax  approach  which  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  still 
leaving  the  legitimate  claim  of  some  segments  of  the  fishing  industry 
unsolved. 

Wo  call  upon  our  Government  to  take  a leading  role  in  attempting 
to  find  a reasonable  settlement  for  the  issues  at  hand,  and  by  this 
we  mean  working  in  concert  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  for 
the  common  good  of  the  world  as  a community. 

Tills  country  has  had  a history  of  supporting  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas.  This  was  an  important  issue  some  100  years 
ago.  We  should  stand  with  those  who  believe  in  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  everyone.  Little,  if  anything,  has  happened  to  cause  us  to  aban- 
don the  stance  taken  in  the  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
the  past;  if  anything,  the  need  for  maintnance  of  such  a posture  has 
increased. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  take  the  act  as  statesmen  and  lead 
this  Nation  on  a path  in  which  rve  can  all  be  proud  of.  Reasonable 
men  throughout  the  Nation  will  be  watching  and  so  will  much  of 
the  world. 

We  trust  that  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize that  in  all  probability  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  some  im- 
portant decisions.  The  correct  decision  can  lead  to  peace,  prosperity 
and  tranquility.  An  incorrect  decision  will  bind  us  for  many  years 
to  become  a bitter  harvest  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences. 

Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  my  statement.  And  there  arc  a few 
typographical  errors  in  this  that  perhaps  should  be  corrected. 

I would  like  to  add  to  this  further  that  I was  a little  concerned 
about  the  statement  that  the  sports  fishermen  are  making  such  a 
strong  case  for  this  legislation,  and  I think  it’s  rather  ironic  that 
they  should  be  making  this  fight,  solely  because  generally  speaking 
recreation  is  something  that  we  use  in  our  spare  time,  and  it’s  cer- 
tainly important — the  industry  itself  is  an  important  industry. 
There  are  many  jobs  involved.  But  I think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
common  good  of  the  Nation.  The  high  amount  of  food  that’s  brought 
in  by  this  particular  industry — that,  is,  the  tuna  industry. 

I’m  concerned  that  when  we  talk  of  7,000  jobs  that  we  have  under 
contract  in  the  tuna  industry,  for  every  one  job  there  arc  another 
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five  to  fix  jobs  generated  from  this.  So  we’re  talking  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  jolts  that  could  be  affected. 

] ',n  aware,  too,  that  many  will  say,  well,  these  are  scare  tactics, 
they  do  not  favor  change,  they  want  to  turn  the  clock  back.  But 
that  is  not  the  ease. 

I think — and  I can  only  speak  for  our  union — that  we  recognize 
that  it  will  be  ( hanged,  that  there  will  be  change  coming,  certainly. 
But  we  say  that  the  way  to  do  this  is  in  concert  with  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  a shrinking  world.  We  have  become 
interdependent  upon  each  other,  more  and  more. 

And  one  point  I would  also  like  to  amplify  is  that  I think  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  few  days  where  the  arrogant  nations  of  the 
world  have  used  fuel  as  a very  strong  weapon  for  forcing  nations 
to  look  at  their  position  more  favorably.  And  I’m  only  stating  now- 
others  n:ay  say  this  is  blackmail,  I’m  not  saying  that — but  I’m  also 
aware  of  Secretary  Kissinger’s  statement  before  the  United  Nations 
in  which  he  seemingly  has  embraced  the  idea  that  the  so-called  have- 
not.  nations  have  some  validity  in  their  approach  to  their  resources, 
and  using  them  in  a way  to  gain  more  favorable  conditions. 

This  13  not  the  same  thing  we’re  talking  about  here,  but.  I’m  sure 
it  could  be  used  the  same  way,  if  every  nation  would  use  this  in 
this  way  and  chop  up  the  ocean  as  proposed  here. 

And  cne  other  thing  I think  you  might,  think  of.  it’s  200  miles 
today,  but  what  is  to  stop  some  person  or  some  head  of  a country 
from  saying,  !‘l  think  it  should  be  300  miles,  or  400  miles.”  Then 
we  could  see  that  we  would  be  reaching  a point  of  no  return.  It 
would  be  really  idiotic  and  could  lead  to  wars  among  nations,  and 
actually  could,  if  carried  out,  mean  that  the  stronger  nations  could 
impose  their  wills  on  the  other  nations. 

For  these  reasons  I hope  that  you  will,  Senator  Turiney— and 
I’ve  known  you  for  some  time.  I’m  sure  that  when  you  say  you  have 
an  open  mind  i can  state  to  the  people  here,  and  I’ll  state  to  you, 
that  we  have  found  you  to  be  a friend,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  be 
so  in  the.  future.  Our  paths  will  probably  meet,  again  sometime  soon 
as  we  will  he  talking  to  other  unions  around  the  country  who  are 
affiliated  with  us,  and  we  will  probably  come  up  then  with  a,  com- 
mon approach  fo  this  problem.  I don’t  believe  that  the  Nation  will 
come  promptly  to  a solution  on  this  matter.  I think  cooler  minds 
will  prevail.  It  is  not  right  to  write  any  industry  off  for  the  alleged 
benefit  of  another. 

A more  commonsense  approach  would  be  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems with  even-handedness  and  justness.  And  I hope  that  when  you 
deal  with  this  that  you  will  see  some  of  the  things  we’ve  said,  and 
hope  that  we  can  at  least  give  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  a 
chance  to  perform  their  job. 

I’m  mindful  of  what  you  said  this  morning,  that  this  could  lead 
into  the  eighties.  It  need  not  necessarily  be,  but  T recognize  :.t  will 
be  some  time.  But  I believe  that  time  may  he  on  our  side. 

With  that  in  mind,  I’d  like  to  close  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  coming  here,  and  allowing  us  to  testify,  and  we’ll  probably  see 
you  later  in  Washington. 

Senator  Tixw.  Thank  you,  Steve. 
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Mr.  Marino.  My  name  is  Carl  Marino,  and  I’m  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  San  Diego  Fishermen’s  Union  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  committee,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

The  U.S.  tuna  fishing  industry,  as  well  as  all  others  connected  with 
or  dependent  upon  this  industry  needs  your  help.  . 

Senate  bill  1988  will  destroy  the  U.S.  tuna  fishing  industry  unless 
protection  is  given  in  not  establishing  a 200-mile  limit. 

The  home  port  for  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  tuna  fishing  fleet  is 
San  Diego.  Mexico  is  only  17  miles  away  from  Dan  Diego.  If  this 
200-mile  limit  is  passed  it  would  mean  that  the  tuna  fleet  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  flag  vessels  going  out  to  sea  or  to  fish  would  have  to  go 
out  250  miles  west  before  being  able  to  go.  south  in  order  that  these 
vessels  stay  out  of  the  200-mile  limit.  This,  of  course,  would  mean 
a great  waste  of  time  as  well  as  fuel. 

In  case  of  a tropical  storm  what  will  happen  to  the  vessels,  that 
could  accidentally  be  pulled  in  or  pushed  within  the  200-mile  limit? 

Or  what  will  happen  if  the  vessel  has  to  go  into  anchorage  for 
shelter  ? 

If  this  200-mile  limit  is  imposed,  it  will  mean  that  the  U.b. 
vessels  would  not  be  able  to  safely  navigate  off  most  of  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  and  it  would  create  great  difficulty  which 
would  arise  in  reference  to  navigating  to  and  from  the.  homoports. 

Gentlemen,  in  permitting  this  200-mile  limit  to  be.  imposed  all 
South  American  countries  would  also  claim  a 200-mile  limit,  creating 
a destruction  of  the  California  tuna  fishing  fleet. 

In  representing  the  majority  of  the  crew  members  on  U.S.  tuna 
fishing  vessels,  I strongly  urge  that  this,  committee  consider  the 
seriousness  of  this  law  and  take  into  consideration  the  effects  that 
it  is  going  to  create  for  the  families  which  are  solely  dependent  on 
their  means  of  livelihood  from  the  ocean. 

This  not  only  involves  the  thousands  of  people  with  the  tuna 
fishing,  but  also  involves  the  thousands  of  cannery  workers  who 
work  on  land  and  are  dependent  upon  the  fishing  industry  for  their 
means  of  livelihood. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  tuna  industry,  and  it  has 
been  a means  of  our  livelihood  in  the  past.  Also,  it  has  been  the  live- 
lihood of  a lot  of  these  younger  people  that,  have  gotten  into  the  fish- 
ing business  after  their  fathers  have  retired  from  it. 

The  fishing  industry  has  been  developed  by  these  people  them- 
selves. They  had  a hard  time  developing  this  industry,  spending 
millions  of  dollars.  This  means  of  livelihood  has  been  for  generations 
the  only  means  of  livelihood  for  many  of  these  people.. 

Today,  imposing  this  limitation  as  far  as  mileage  is  concerned,  or 
water  boundaries,  you  are  taking  the  rights  away  from  the  fishermen 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a high  seas.  It  is  a regulatory 
area  duo  to  the  fact  that  we  are  fishing  most  of  the  tuna  out  of  the 
South  American  countries,  and  this  would  hinder  our  movements 
because  we  would  have  to  stay  outside  of  the  200-mile  limit.  And 
in  cases  where  vessels  were  boarded,  that  were  in  certain  areas  out- 
side of  the  12-mile  limit,  they  would  accuse  you  of  fishing  in  their 
waters  because  you  do  have  nets  on  board  and  you  are  available  to 
catch  fish  anytime.  This  would  hinder  the  operation  if  you  wmuld 
have  to  go  farther  south  to  fish. 
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The  tuna  fishing  industry  operates  on  the  way  the  water  currents 
run.  and  sometimes  of  the  year  the  fish  travel  to  the  north.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  when  the  open  fishing  season  comes  into 
effect,  the  boats  have  to  travel  farther  south  to  try  to  get  their  fish. 

I f this  200-mile  limit  is  passed,  after  leaving  San  Diego  the  vessel 
would  already  be  in  violation  17  miles  to  the  south  until  such  time 
that  the  vessel  got  to  their  fish  ng  areas,  because  the  vessel  would 
he  traveling  inside  tills  200-mile  limit  and  we  would  be  the  target, 
of  countries  to  pull  the  vessels  in  and  confiscate  the  vessels,  their 
cargo,  fines  would  be  made,  and  the  fishermen  would  be  jailed. 

We  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  support  our  cause  in  not 
passing  this  200-mile  limit,  and  to  protect  the  livelihood  of  our 
American  fishermen,  their  families,  and  the  all  too  numerous  occu- 
pations which  also  depend  on  the  tuna  fishing  industry  and  our 
American  flag  vessels. 

1 ’lease;  maintain  the  12-mile  limit  and  do  not  go  ont  to  the  200- 
milc  limit. 

f sincerely  thunk  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 

i would  want  to  elaborate  a little  bit  on  this,  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  we  did  get  this  we  had  a short  notice,  and  I see  a map  up 
there  which  is  in  the  view  of  everyone,  and  I would  like  tc  show 
what  would  happen  if  these  countries  would  take  this  position. 

'1  here  is  a particular  area  which  we’re  all  familiar  with.  We  call 
this  the  graveyard  of  the  ocean.  It’s  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  a 
place  just,  below  the  Mexican  coast.  You  come  into  this  area  here, 
where  its  says  Mexico,  and  you  run  into  this  area  in  here  (indicating.) 

'!  he  vessels  have  to  get.  right  on  top  of  the  beach,  when  you  get  up 
to  the  beam  of  Satina  Cruz,  and  hug  this  belt.  It’s  a low  plateau 
of:  land,  and  the  winds  come  np  from  the  Florida  coast  on  just  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  And  if  these  vessels — they’re  sometimes  within 
'}  niiles  of  the  beach,  in  order  to  make  this  horseshoe  circle.  And 
if  tnis  law  goes  in,  these  floats  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  travel 
on  the  outside. 

!1  you  take  and  travel  across  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  at  200 
miles  out,  your  chances  of  making  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf 
lor  shelter  would  be  very  nil.  There’s  been  very  many  ships  lost 
due  to  the  fact  that  they’ve  been  trying  to  pass  on  the  outside  of 
this. 

In  several  cases  we  have  been  fishing  in  areas  around  close  in  to 
the  Gull,  and  at  times  have  gotten  blown  out  to  the  sea  for  11,  12 
or  Iff  miles.  We  had  to  run  with  it,  because  it  would  tear  the  boats 
apart. 

So,  therefore,  when  you  cross  that  then  you’ve  got  the  Gulf  of 
Papogayo.  which  is  another  Gulf.  And  there’s  three  countries  right 
in  there.  You’ve  got  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  and  all  three 
in  one  little  spot.  If  you’re  crossing  that  area  and  going  on  the  in- 
side, all  throe  countries  can  come  out  there  and  board  you,  and  then 
you’re  going  to  have  a jurisdiction  fight  over  who’s  going  to  fine,  who, 
and  who’s  going  to  take  what. 

So,  therefore,  that’s  why  we  urge  you  people  in  Washington  to 
protect  our  cause,  because  we  have  no  way  of  operating,  we’re 
hindered.  Our  hands  are  tied.  If  this  petition  goes  through,  then 
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I’m  more  than  sure  as  I’m  standing  right  hero  that  within  the  next 
short  period  of  time  you’re  going  to  have  this  position  taken  by 
Mexico — which  is  a thing  that  we’re  facing.  They  keep  telling  us, 
people  from  down  there  are  telling  us,  “Eventually  you  guys  are  not 
going  to  be  fishing  here  anymore,  because  we’re  going  to  take  that 
position.” 

Now,  I say  that  that  position  shouldn’t  be  taken,  and  that  the  high 
seas  should  be  the  high  seas,  and  it  shouldn’t  be  a regulatory  area. 
We  have  enough  of  that  now. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ralph  Spinello. 

Mr.  Spineleo.  My  name  is  Ralph  Spinello.  I’m  secretary-business 
agent  of  the  Seine  & Line  Fishermen’s  Union,  AFL  CIO,  and  I rep- 
resent about  800  fishermen. 

I am  appearing  before  this  committee  because  I believe  that  no 
country  has  the  right  to  claim  jurisdiction  of  200  miles  from  its 
coast  line.  I believe  that  there  should  be  an  international  committee 
to  take  care  of  the  tuna  fisheries  for  all  countries. 

By  going  200  miles  I believe  that  you  would  force  our  American 
tuna  fishing  boat  owners  to  go  under  foreign  flags,  as  well  as  forcing 
our  American  fishermen  to  lose  their  jobs,  and  this  is  the  work  most 
of  these  men  know  best.  Ultimately  a 200-mile  limit  would  cause  the 
cannery  working  people  and  all  other  people  their  jobs  that  depend 
on  the  fishing  industry.  They  would  lose  their  positions  at  the  can- 
nery, as  the  cannery  industry  would  follow  the  fleet  to  foreign  loca- 
tions. 

I hope  that  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  statements 
given  by  others  in  the  industry  and  to  facts  stated  therein. 

I,  as  head  of  the  union,  support  all  facts  which  have  been  pre- 
sented here. 


Senator  Tuxnet.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Spinello. 

One  thing,  Mr.  Marino,  that  you  pointed  out  which  is  of  interest  to 
mo,  you  said  that  sometimes  you  hug  the  coast  to  the  point  that  you’re 
within  3 miles  of  land.  Now,  does  the  Government  of  Mexico  cause 
you  any  trouble,  hugging  the  land  that  close  in,  inasmuch  as  you’re 
inside  the  12-mile  limit  ? I suppose  that  on  occasion  you’re  within  the 
3-mile  limit.  Do  they  cause  you  any  trouble  there? 

Mr.  Marino.  Well,  I was  on  the  Royal  Pacific  in  the  forties,  and 
we  cut  into  the  last  point  of  the  Mexican  coast,  which  was  Salina 
Cruz.  That’s  before  you  get  into  this  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  which  I 
was  talking  about. 

They  boarded  us  and  they  asked  us  why  we  wore  so  close  in.  But 
we  had  a clearance  for  high  seas  on  our  manifest  that  says,  well, 
you’re  going  out,  and  it’s  on  the  high  seas.  And  the  reason  we  gave 
these  people  was,  well,  that  the  weather  was  bad  and  they  even  had 
some  trouble  boarding  us. 

So  they  let  us  go  by. 

But  now  this  is  a different  ball  game.  If  the  United  States  imposes 
this,  I’m  more  than  sure  that  Mexico  has  been  talking  about  the  200- 
mile  limit. 
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What  I’m  saying  to  you,  Senator,  is  what  is  going  to  stop  these 
people  from  boarding  our  vessels  even  at  that  point,  where  we’re  not 
fishing  in  then*  area,  but  what  we’re  doing  is  trying  to  get  across 
maybe  to  the  South  American  end,  to  Nicaragua  or  to  Costa  Rica  or 
maybe  to  Panama — what’s  going;  to  stop  these  people  from  boarding 
ns  and  telling  us,  “Hey,  you’ve  got  nets  on  the  stern  of  that  boat; 
how  do  we  know  that  you  haven’t  been  fishing  in  our  waters?” 

Another  thing,  they  looked  at  our  log.  They  looked  at  the  log, 
and  the  first  tiling  they’re  going  to  say — and  this  happened  to  me 
ami.  I know,  and  I can  talk  about  it — they’ll  come  in  and  look  at 
year  log  and  say,  “Well,  them  logs  are  falsified.  You’ve  got  two  sets 
of  logs.” 

Who  are  we  to  prove  to  them  that  this  isn’t,  true?  It’s  in  their 
country.  They  make  their  laws.  They  do  what  they  want  to  do. 
So,  therefore,  we’re  going  to  be  pulled  in. 

Now,  you  say  this  isn’t  done  now.  I can’t  recall  of  any  cases  like 
this  in  the  last  few  years.  Hut  what  I’m  anticipating  is  what’s  going 
to  happen.  And  we’re  facing  this,  because  we’re  only  16  or  17  miles 
away  from  there.  They’ve  got  a tuna  industry  too  that  they’re  de- 
veloping. and  we’re  in  contact  with  these  people.  And  the  things 
that  we  hear  me,  very,  very  dim.  “That’s  all  we  want  you  people  to 
do  is  take  200  miles,  and  then  we’ll  take  our  course.” 

This  ;s  why  f’m  objecting  to  it.  and  I think  it  would  be  a disaster. 
We  have  pioneered  this  fishing  industry,  people  have  suffered, 
flm re’s  been  a lot  of  blood  money  made  out  there,  and  blood  that 
lias  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  develop  it.  And  all  of  a sudden  we’re 
being  fold  that  you  can’t  trespass  anymore  there,  you  can’t  go  down 
(here  and  be  free  anymore,  your  high  seas  are,  no  more  no  longer, 
it’s  a regulatory  area,  you’ve  got  to  get  a pass  to  go  through  to 
Mexico,  then  you’ve  got  to  go  to  Nicaragua  and  get  another  pass. 
Maybe  they  might  charge  you  a toll  fee. 

Is  this  what,  we’re  going  to  put,  up  with?  You  take  the  land  we’ve 
got.  There’s  more  ocean  than  there  is  land.  But  if  everybody  takes 
that  position,  £ still  say  that  we’re  going  to  have  chaos,  because 
there’s  going  to  be  arguments  as  to  who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  who, 
or  what  boat,  or  where  this  boat  is  going  to  be.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
I’rn  concerned,  the  Americans  today  are  not  well  liked  anyway. 
The,  thing  that  they  look  at,  “You  are  capitalists  because  you’re  in 
business,” 

So,  Ihereforo,  I know  what’s  going  to  happen,  and  I can  picture 
this.  And  we  have  to  get  inside  the  200-mile  limit  to  get  down  to, 
say  Costa  I lira  or  to  Panama  or  to  anywhere  along  the  coast  there. 
There’s  three  gulfs  that  we  have  to  worry  about.  And  believe  me, 
if  the  water  could  he  drained  out  of  this  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  I’m 
sure  that  you’d  find  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold 
in  ships  that  have  sunk  there  that  nobody  ever  found,  because  it’s  a 
very  bad  place.  Within  a very  short  period  of  time  it  just  blows  up. 
The  plateau  is  there,  and  the  winds  come  in  and  they  really  whoop 
it  up,  and  you  have  to  be  on  top  of  the  beach  in  order  to  be  able 
to  cross  this  gulf. 

Therefore,  we’re  in  trouble  to  start  off  with. 
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Senator  Titnney.  That’s  very  interesting,  and  I certainly  appre- 
ciate your  statement.  It’s  a grass-roots,  practical  matter,  and  you’ve 
displayed  a concern  which  I’m  sure  is  shared  by  many  others. 

Thanks  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Charles  Carry,  Director  of  American  Tuna 
Research  Foundations. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAKLES  R.  CARRY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN  TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATIONS,  INC. 

Mr.  Carry.  Senator,  I’d  like  to  preface  my  remarks,  before  I get 
into  my  regular  statement,  by  saying  one  or  two  things.  One  is  that 
we  supplied  you  with  our  statement  very  late,  in  fact,  only  this 
morning.  And  we  supplied  it  in  a form  which  is  not  the  easiest  to 
deal  with.  So  you  may  have  a little  difficulty  following  it. 

Attached  to  it  are  a number  of  appendices  or  exhibits.  One  of 
them  in  particular  is  a photocopy  of  a map  which  we’ve  set  up  on 
the  easel  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  We’ve  reduced  it  to 
page  size  so  you  can  insert  it  in  the  record. 

And  we  have  an  exhibit  2 which  is  a modification  of  that  showing 
in  a general  wav  some  of  the  fishing  areas  that  are  involved  here. 

And  you’ll  see  when  you  examine  it  that  some  of  them  may  impinge 
on  the  200-mile  zone,  and  some  extend  beyond  it. 

Additionally,  I would  like  to  say  that  I,  too,  intend  to  testify  in 
Washington  on  the  26th,  and  at  that  time  I intend  to  cover  a subject 
you  averred  to  this  morning  in  interrogating  the  gentlemen  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce ; namely,  the  sport  fishing  activities.  While 
I am  not  known  as  a sports  fisherman — or  recreational  fisherman, 
which  is  the  term  I prefer  to  use — I do  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  recreational  fisheries  and  I intend  to  discuss 
this  in  some  derail  in  Washington  on  the  26th. 

I would  like  also  just  to  emphasize  a point  that  Congressman 
Wilson  made  this  morning  in  terms  of  the  consumer,  and  the  point 
is  this:  Based  on  the  latest  statistics  that  just  became  available  2 
or  3 days  ago,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  tuna  in  the  United 
States  is  3.1  pounds  per  person.  That’s  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country,  for  the  year  1973.  It’s  the  largest  of  the  several 
fish  species.  In  fact,  it’s  larger  than  even  some  of  the  groups  such 
as  fish  sticks,  which  are  made  from  numerous  species  of  fish.  But 
it’s  better  than  25  percent  of  the  total  fisheries  products  consumption 
for  human  food  in  the  country. 

In  my  statement  I will  refer  to  various  statistics,  many  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  appendices.  I’d  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  staff  that  all  of  these  statistics,  every  single  one  of  them,  is 
based  on  IT.S.  Government  figures  that  are  taken  from  the  publi- 
cations entitled,  “Fishery  Statistics,  No.  5-600,”  March  1971;  “Fish- 
eries of  the  United  States,  1972,  Washington,  D.C.  March,  1973, 

March,  1974,”  just  issued  and  just  made  available.  All  of  the  data 
that  we  are  using  here  comes  from  these  publications.  The}''  can  be 
checked  by  the  members  of  the  committee  staff  to  the  extent  that 
the  committee  st-aff  has  the  time  to  do  it.  I just  wanted  to  authenti- 
cate the  numbers  we’re  using,  because  we  don’t  like  to  bandy  around 
numbers  that  can’t  be  verified. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Charles  R.  Carry.  I am  the 
executive  director  of  the  Tuna.  Research  Foundation,  located  at 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.  I have  a prepared  statement  and  exhibits 
for  your  committee,  and  1 appreciate  the  chance  to  speak  directly 
to  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  major  tuna  packers  representing  in  ex- 
cess of  90  percent  of  the  tuna  canned  in  the  United  States. 

I wish  to  inform  you  that  we  are  vigorously  opposed  to  S.  1988 
and  we  urge  that  your  committee  not  report  this  legislation  favor- 
ably. 

Our  industry  is  one  of  depth  and  progress  and  contributions  to 
our  Nation’s  economy. 

!n  197:5,  the  United  States  tuna  canners  produced  a record  31.7 
million  cases  oi  tuna  valued  at  the  processor  level  at  $714.5  million — 
also  a record. 

The  tuna  was  produced  in  the  State  of  California,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of  Oregon,  Hawaii,  and  Mary- 
land, and  in  American  Samoa.  You  will  see  from  that,  Senator, 
that  this  is  not  purely  a local  industry.  And  for  the  benefit  of  other 
members  of  the  committee,  we  want  them  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
national  industry,  rather  than  just  a provincial  California  industry. 

Economic  data  concerning  employment  and  other  factors  will  be 
submitted  in  detail  to  your  committee  later.  Unfortunately,  time  has 
not  permitted  us  to  develop  a complete  and  comprehensive  report 
for  this  year.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  California  portion 
of  the  tuna  industry  employs  in  excess  of  <>.000  cannery  workers 
with  several  thousand  additional  fishermen  and  workers  in  related 
industries. 

The.  California  tuna  industry  also  provides  a base  which  helps  to 
support  the  existence  of  other  valuable  processing  activities — the 
canning  of  pet  foods,  mackerel  and  squid  and  the  production  of  fish 
meal  for  poultry  feed.  Without  the  tuna  industry  in  California  as 
a base,  these  other  activities  could  not  survive. 

Of  all  seafood  canned  in  the  United  States,  tuna  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  predominant  leader. 

The.  tuna  pack  of  1973 — that  record  31,745,000  cases — represented 
54  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  canned  fish  pack,  as  is  indicated  in 
appendix  A.  There  may  seem  to  be  a discrepancy  here  between 
figures  offered  by  other  people,  and  which  may  ultimately  be  offered 
by  others.  We  have  taken  the  total  canned  fish  pack,  which  includes 
pet  food,  and  of  that  total,  tuna  is  54  percent.  Others  will  show 
that  of  the  canned  food  fish  pack,  the  percentage  is  somewhat 
greater.  The,  two  are  not  inconsistent.  I wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

The  miscellaneous  pack,  which  included  a large  amount  of  animal 
food  derived  from  tuna  byproducts,  ranks  second  in  canned  pack 
with  a total  of  16.909,000  cases — or  29  percent. 

• The  next  ranking  seafoods  for  human  consumption — each  repre- 
senting 6 percent  of  the  total  pack — are  shrimp  and  darns.  Then 
comes  salmon — its  1.422,000  cases  accounting  for  2 percent,  and 
sardines  at  slightly  less  than  2 percent.  Now,  I’d  like  to  mention  the 
salmon  situation.  This  was  an  extraordinarily  bad  year  for  the 
salmon  industry,  and  next  year  may  be  even  worse.  But  over  the 
long  term,  the  pack  is  generally  in  excess  of  that  figure.  So  this 
should  not  suggest  in  any  way  that  the  salmon  pack  is  an  unimpor- 
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tant  part  of  the  total  canned  fish  pack  in  the  United  States.  It  just 
happens  wo  are  at  the  low  point  in  the  6-year  cycle.  . , 

Oysters,  crabs,  and  mackerel  round  out  the  remainder  of  the 
canned  seafood  pack,  representing  a total  of  about  1 percent 

Tuna  is  the  major  canned  seafood  available  m every  hamle  , 
town,  and  city  in  America,  distributed  by  thousands  of  m^e  work- 
ers truck  drivers,  train  crews,  warehousemen,  clerks  m small  g o 
eery  stores  and  big  supermarkets,  all  for  the  selection  of  consumers 

a°ItSistfood  that,'  in  its  various  forms  of  preparation,  brings  satis- 
faction and  nourishment  to  our  people.  It  is  the  food  I speak  tor 
today  as  I offer,  on  behalf  of  the  canned  tuna  producers  objection  to 
the  passage  of  S.  1988  as  it  is  written,  legislation  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  “protecting  the  domestic  fishing  industry;. 

Legislation  which  “protects”  our  domestic  fishing  industry  i 

Hardly  that.  . , . ■,  , . 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect,  we  consider  our  industry  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  this  country’s  domestic  fisheries.  But  tins 
legislation  does  not  protect  us;  it  destroys  us.  _ 

It  is  our  considered  view  that  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
terminate  the  activities  of  the  tuna  industry  as  they  exist  m t is. 
country  today.  Such  destruction,  we  feel,  would  be  guaranteed  by 
that  portion  of  S.  1988  which  calls  for  the  extension  of  a contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  to  197 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  the  inner  boundary,  or,  as  it  has 
been  generally  put,  the  establishment  of  a 200-mile  zone.  Any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  unilaterally  to  extend  its  jurisdic- 
tion  will  result  in  the  well-known  domino  effect.  Every  country  off 
whose  shores  tuna  are  found  would  immediately  follow  our  lead. 

The  result  would  be  the  creation  of  private  lakes  off  the  shores  ot 
practically  every  country  having  a coastline— lakes  into  which  and 
out  of  wliich,  and  through  which  tunas  swim  indiscriminately  with- 
out regard  to  national  boundaries. 

Our  opposition  to  S.  1988  is  based  on  three  major  precepts. 

Precept  1.  We  oppose  the  legislation  because  we  believe  it  dis- 
criminates against  the  tuna  industry.  The  U.S.  tuna  fishery  is  highly 
mio-ratory.  Our  productive  activities,  which  I will  soon  show,  would 
be  enmeshed  by  an  inevitable  institution  of  200-mile  fishing  zones 

by  other  nations.  . , , 

Precept  2.  We  oppose  S.  1988  because  we  feel  it  is  unenforceable. 

Precept  3.  We  oppose  the  legislation  because  we  believe  it  is 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  world  fisheries  and  many  food 
fish  species  which  can  only  be  maintained  and  developed  and  con- 
served through  international  agreement  and  cooperation. 

1.  The  discriminatory  nature  of  S.  1988  insofar  as  the  tuna 
industry  is  concerned:  The  tuna  are  a specialized  fast-growing  and 
fast-moving  fish  which  spend  most  of  their  lives  migrating  the  high 
seas.  They  are  found  in  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  oceans  of 
the  world.  The  younger  fish  congregate  in  surface  waters,  some- 
times near  coastlines  of  islands  and  major  land  masses  and  some- 
times on  the  high  seas  near  current  interfaces  and  other  areas  where 
the  upper  mixed  layers  are  shallow.  The  older  fish  are  down  m 
deeper  waters  throughout  the  world  oceans. 
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TT.S.  tuna  clippers  take  their  catch  mainly  in  two  ocean  areas, 
the  eastern  Pacific  and  the  eastern  Atlantic.  But  on  a world  catch 
basis,  the  Pacific  gives  up  over  60  percent;  the  Atlantic  over  20 
percent,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  the  rest. 

Senator  Tunney.  Could  I stop  you  there,  as  a point  of  interest? 
What  age  are  the  typical  tuna  caught,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
industry? 

Mr.  Carry.  We  have  in  the  audience  an  expert  biologist,  but  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  practicing  on  their  license,  if  you  don’t 
mind,  Senator,  and  say  that  normally  the  fish  we  first  catch,  at  the 
first  end  of  the  fishery,  are  somewhere  between  1 year  and  18 
months  of  age.  And  insofar  as  we’re  concerned,  they’re  effectively 
out  of  the  fishery  by  the  age  of  5.  And  since  they  don’t  live  much 
longer  than  5,  the  deeper  fish,  the  older  fish  are  the  ones  that  the 
Japanese  longliners,  Korean  longliners,  and  Taiwanese  longliners, 
normally  catch. 

Our  fishery  generally  effectively  operates  on  fish  from  18  months 
of  age  to  about.  4 years. 

Senator  Tunney.  4 years.  And  what  weights  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Carry.  They  range  anywhere — well,  we  have  legal  limits 
in  the  State  of  California,  by  the  day — 4 y2  pounds  for  a skipjack, 
and  I think  it’s  7 pounds  for  vellowfin  and  albacore.  They  run  from 
that  weight  up  to  about  150  pounds.  Above  that,  they’re  rot  de- 
sirable for  our  purposes  for  canning.  Now,  they  are  useful  to  Jap- 
anese and  other  people  who  ma  ke  sushimi  of  them,  and  use  them 
for  other  purposes.  But  essentially,  our  fishery  wants — to  the  extent 
we  can  get  it — we’d  like  to  have  them  at  the  smallest  10  pounds, 
but  we  sometimes  get  smaller  than  that.  And  from  there  to  about 
150  pounds,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Carry.  I refer  now  to  exhibit  1 which  is  a map  showing  what 
a universal  application  of  a 200-mile  territorial  limit  would  look 
like  if  S.  1988  were  passed  and  all  other  nations  followed  suit,  as 
would  be  expected. 

This  is  a map  prepared  by  the  TJ.S.  Department  of  State,  and 
best  indicates  the  areas  which  would  be  forbidden  to  TJ.S.  tuna 
fishermen  if  the  200-mile  territorial  limit  became  universal. 

Any  inspection  of  this  projected  area  of  seas  which  could  be 
denied  our  TT.S.  flag  fleet  in  its  quest  for  tuna  should  be  done  in 
context  with  the  nature  of  the  fish  involved. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  tuna  is  a highly  migratory  species 
and  scientific  taggings  over  the  years  have  proved  this  to  be  the 
case.  For  example: 

In  1 year,  albacore  off  the  east  coast,  of  Japan  can  migrate  to 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  vice  versa; 

Northern  bluefin  have  been  captured  in  northern  European  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Norway  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  off  Brazil. 
And  these  fish  were  originally  tagged  off  the  eastern  United  States; 

Yollowfin  tagged  off  Mexico  have  wound  up  off  Panama,  Colombia 
and  Ecuador. 

And  so  it  goes.  Tuna  are  extremely  mobile  and  do  not  recognize 
imaginary  boundaries  in  the  sea,  and  T cite  no  less  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  than  I)r.  James  Joseph,  a marine  biologist  of  inter- 
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national  repute  and  director  of  investigations  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  a most  successful  multination  organiza- 
tion for  fish  management. 

In  a classic  monograph  entitled  “International  Arrangements  for 
the  Management  of  Tuna — A World  Resource,”  Dr.  Joseph  stated 
flatly : 

The  establishment  of  imaginary  boundaries  for  tuna  is  not  realistic.  The 
problem  of  imaginary  boundaries  can  also  be  extended  to  those  established  in 
the  basis  of  territorial  claims  of  the  coastal  states,  whether  these  be  3,  0,  12, 

80,  120  or  200  miles  in  breadth.  The  animals  themselves  do  not  recognize  these 
boundaries  and  therefore  tuna  conservation  programs  established  on  that  basis 
will  not  work.  In  no  case  will  unilateral,  or  even  multilateral  action  taken 
within  territorial  seas,  whatever  the  breadth,  suffice  to  allow  the  proper  man- 
agement of  tuna  species  since  tuna  are  too  wide-ranging. 

Therefore : 

In  formulating  fisheries  conventions  which  apply  to  tuna  and  other  high  seas 
resources  of  a migratory  nature,  the  convention  area  with  respect  to  scientific 
research  and  management  should  include  the  territorial  waters  of  the  coastal 
states  if  the  fish  occur  therein  during  some  stage  of  their  life. 

This  theory  of  conservation  is  also  applicable  to  the  philosophy 
involved  in  the  proposed  extension — where  tuna  are  concerned — to 
a 200-mile  zone. 

Returning  to  exhibit  1,  which  shows  the  global  effect  of  a 200- 
nautical-mile  territorial  sea  claim,  we  note  that  the  shaded  areas 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  nations  which  they  adjoin.  At 
first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  the  unshaded  areas  of  oceans  offer 
considerable  room  for  a high  seas  fishery. 

But,  recalling  the  migratory-  nature  of  tuna,  we  now  present  an 
extension  to  exhibit  1.  All  of  the  beige  areas  on  that  map  would 
be  in  conflict.  This  is  a map  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

My  associate  is  putting  an  overlay  over  the  map  wdiich,  if  he 
would  turn  it  around  so  that  the  committee  could  see  it,  wrnuld 
indicate  some  of  the  major  fishing  areas  in  the  world  ocean  along 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  that  indicates  the  albacoro  fishery. 

There  is  a reddish  area  indicating  the  yellowfin  and  skipjack  fishery 
off  the  coast  of  Japan.  There’s  a green-shaded  area  which  is  another 
albacore  fishery.  And  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
there  is  a red-shaded  area  which  indicates  the  yellowfin  and  skip- 
jack fishing  areas.  And  in  that  particular  case,  as  was  said  earlier 
today,  all  of  the  fishing  at  this  time  is  within  200  miles  of  the  coast. 

If  those  coasts  were  to  go  to  200  miles,  and  refuse  to  issue  permits, 
or  establish  permits  on  an  exorbitant  fee  basis  we  would  be  com- 
pletely excluded  from  that  area.  And  that  area  is  desperately  needed 
as  a supplement  to  the  areas  where  we  otherwise  fish. 

I’ve  digressed  and  amplified,  and  lost  my  place. 

Last  year,  77  percent  of  all  tuna  fleet  landings  were  made  within 
200  miles  of  the  nations  bordering  the  eastern  Pacific.  The 
twelfth  was  Chile. 

Senator  Tux  key.  Why  was  that?  No  fish  there? 

Mr.  Carry.  Our  fish  ’ didn’t  go  that  far  south.  As  of  now,  the 
fishery  off  Chile  is  problematical  or  conjectural,  at  best.  Sometimes 
there  are  fish  there  and  sometimes  there  are  not.  We’re  never  quite 
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sure.  If  we  nan  fulfill  our  requirements  north  of  there  we  stay  north. 

And  in  years  past,  the  percentage  of  annual  catch  ranged  as  high 
as  93  percent,  again  all  from  this  area. 

Then,  when  we  consider  the  additional  catch  from  the  A.frican 
coast,  again  within  200  miles  of  shore,  where  yellowfin  and  skipjack 
roam,  the  percentages  increase  all  the  more. 

Since  tuna  is  swift  and  far-ranging,  the  tuna  clippers  flying  our 
country's  flag  must  list  nobility  as  a top  priority  in  order  to  be 
successful. 

Put  up  a territorial  fence  200  miles  out  at  sea  and  the  IT.S.  tuna 
clipper  returns  to  port  with  an  empty  hold,  or  practically  empty, 
and  the  tuna  industry  and  the  consumer  is  cut  off  from  s,  vital 
source  of  food.  And  particularly  protein,  which  is  one  of  the  ma- 
terials which  we  need  the  most. 

Thus,  insofar  as  the  tuna  industry  is  concerned,  we  do  not  see 
where  the  passage  of  S.  1988  would  protect  our  important  seg- 
ment of  the  domestic  fishing  industry. 

Continuing  on  to  precept  two — the  unenforceability  of  the  legis- 
lation, we  must  question  whether  serious  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  number  of  naval  vessels  and  aircraft  that  would  be 
necessary  to  patrol  a zone  200  miles  off  our  coasts. 

S.  1988,  as  it  now  reads,  would  call  for  an  extension  of  patrol 
area  to  an  additional  2,282,000  nautical  square  miles — not  includ- 
ing areas  around  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Wake, 
Midway,  Johnston  Island,  et  cetera.  [See  International  Boundary 
Study,  Series  A,  Limits  in  the  Seas;  August  12,  1972— issued  by  the 
Geographer,  Department  of  State.] 

Who,  pray  tell,  will  patrol? 

The  Goast  Guard,  with  cutters  in  deep  seas?  They  can  hardly  make 
it  that  far  out. 

The  Navy? 

We  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  capabilities  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  country,  but  let  us  address 
ourselves  to  the  realities  that  exist. 

At  the  present  time  we  experience  difficulties  enforcing  the  reg- 
ulations of  many  fisheries’  treaties  as  well  as  those  regulations  estab- 
lishing a contiguous  fishing  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States — in  accord  with  an  act  approved  October  14,  1966, 
which  covers  the  area  generally  referred  to  as  the  12-mile  zone. 

Were  S.  1988  to  call  for  patrols  of  2,282,000  additional  nautical 
square  miles  of  ocean,  we  firmly  believe  it  is  economically  and  prac- 
tically impossible  to  police  this  vast  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Tun  net.  It’s  been  suggested  by  some  that  we  could 
do  it  by  satellite.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that? 

Mr.  Garry.  I know  that  among  others,  that  I’ll  be  referring  to 
a little  later  on,  Mr.  Dykstra  from  Point  Judith  suggested  satellites 
and  other  electronic  gear  would  be  the  way  to  do  it.  If  we  can’t  do 
it  by  satellite  now,  dealing  with  a much  smaller  area,  what  leads 
us  to  think  that  we  can  do  it  in  a larger  area  by  satellite?  We  have 
the  problem  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  in  the  Bering  Sea.,  to  name 
one  area,  with  cloud  cover  where  the  satellite's  can’t  possibly  see 
what’s  going  on  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  We  have  cloud  cover 
problems  in  other  areas. 
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I doubt  that  satellites  could  do  it  by  infrared  photography  or 
sensory  equipment  of  any  kind.  I just  don’t  see  that  this  is  a prac- 
tical way  to  do  it. 

Now  admittedly  I’m  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  satellite  tech- 
nology,  nor  of  even  photography,  nor  of  electronics.  I would  prefer 
that  people  who  are  more  versed  in  that  area  try  to  answer  the 
question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  can’t  be  done.  And  that’s 
strictly  a personal  opinion,  of  course. 

It  was  only  by  good  fortune  that  the  Coast  Guard  was  able  to 
apprehend  a Bulgarian  fishing  vessel  recently  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.  This  was  only  1 month  ago. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  chance  encounter  whereby  the  Coast 
Guard  spotted  a Japanese  fishing  boat  750  miles  beyond  the  175- 
degree  line  established  off  our  west  coast  by  treaty — the  so-called 
abstention  line- — to  protect  the  American  salmon  industry.  How,  one 
might  ask,  did  the  Japanese  trawler  manage  to  steam  750  miles  into 
forbidden  territory  before  being  caught? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  proper  patrol  is  enormous,  and  the 
consequences  could  be  disastrous. 

For  example,  if  S.  1988  should  come  to  pass,  what  are  the  guar- 
antees that  other  nations  would  accept  it  as  a law  governing  them? 
We  have  an  important  precedent  in  this  area  of  nonacceptance.  The 
United  States  established  it,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  passed  laws  claiming  the  fishing  rights  to  a 
territorial  limit  of  200  miles.  To  this  date,  the  U.S.  Government 
refuses — and  with  good  reason — to  recognize  those  laws. 

The  tuna  industry  has  suffered  with  each  attempt  by  those  gov- 
ernments to  enforce  their  unrealistic  laws,  especially  when  gun- 
boats given  to  those  countries  by  the  United  States  wound  up  firing 
at  clippers  flying  the  American  flag.  I might  mention,  this  morning 
Mr.  Gann  did  not  testify  about  the  fact  that  he  and  his  company 
are  the  owners  of  the  Sa/n  Juan,  that  was  badly  shot  up  about  4 
years  ago  by  a Peruvian  gunboat.  Photographs  of  the  bullet  holes 
in  the  wheelhouse  and  other  damage  done  to  the  craft  are  all  on 
file  in  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  in  case  you  have  any 
interest  in  seeing  them. 

But  they  have  been  minor  skirmishes,  albeit  hinting  at  the  dis- 
astrous possibilities  that  loom  under  a 200-mile  eniorcement  off 
our  shores. 

It  is  a matter  of  record  that  our  Navy  has  not  protected  the 
American  fishing  boat  in  Eastern  Pacific  waters,  even  though  our 
Government  has  taken  the  position  that  U.S. -flag  vessels  were  right- 
fully fishing  those  wTaters.  How,  then,  can  we  expect  the  Navy  or 
the  Coast  Guard  to  protect  fishing  rights  of  100,  150,  or  199  miles 
off  our  shores? 

Are  we  prepared  to  shoot  the  fishing  fleets  of  Kussia,  Poland, 
Japan,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  South  Korea,  France,  or  China 
out  of  our  waters?  Hardly. 

It  is  completely  illogical  to  expect  a satisfactory  and  peaceful 
conclusion  to  our  fishing  problems  by  erecting  a hypothetical  fence 
around  our  areas  and,  in  effect,  telling  all  other  fisheries  to  keep  out. 

An  authority  for  this  is  Jacob  Dykstra,  president  of  the  Point 
Judith  Co-op,  and  long  a coastal  fishery  authority  and  leader.  In 
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the  prestigious  publication,  Saturday  Review — World  Edition,  elated 
December  4,  1973,  the  author  of  the  third  article  of  a “Chaos  at 
Sea”  serie-s  stated: 

One  thing  Jake  knows  is  that  a 200-mile  exclusive  zone  will  never  work. 

And  Mr.  Dykstra  is  quoted  as  saying: 

For  the  average  coastal  fisherman  it  would  be  simplest  and  neatest  lust  to 
say,  “Stick  the  fence  out  there  two  hundred  miles  and  tell  them  to  keep  out.” 
Hut  it’s  not  what  we  can  sell. 

For  instance,  it  doesn’t  protect  the  salmon  fisherman  on  the  west  coast,  in 
the  northwest  and  Alaska.  Their  fish  range  beyond  two  hundred  miles.  It 
doesn’t  please  the  tuna  fishermen,  because  that's  what  the  South  Americans 
are  trying  to  do  to  them  right  now.  And  it  doesn’t  please  the  shrimp  fishermen, 
because  wt  have  a high-seas  shrimp  fleet  that  this  runs  into,  smack,  head-on. 

Now,  I am  well  aware  that  my  friend,  Jake  Dykstra,  appeared 
before  this  committee  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Thursday,  December 
6,  1973,  2 days  after  the  publication  date  of  this  Saturday  Review 
article.  And  I know  that  he  expressed  support  of  S.  1988,  as  is  his 
prerogative.  1 find  it  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  one  position 
with  the  other,  but  then  the  world  is  full  of  contradictions. 

Our  industry  position,  however,  has  been  a consistent  one  even 
though  it  has  been  contrary  to  those  taken  by  many  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  this  committee  previously.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation, we  feel,  not  only  to  the  industry  we  represent  but  to  the 
consumers  who  benefit  from,  our  product.  And  we  have  maintained 
our  position  because  of  the  migratory  nature  of  our  fishery  which 
we  contend  merits  treatment  different  from  that  of  other  fisheries. 

At  this  point,  for  the  record,  I must  stress  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
tuna  fishery  is  concerned  with  the  continued  prosperity  of  all  U.S. 
fisheries.  We  are  concerned  about  the  problems  of  the  salmon  fishery, 
the  crab  fishery,  the  haddock  and  halibut  fisheries,  with  those  taking 
mackerel,  shrimp — both  offshore  and  long-distance,  and  the  sardine 
fishery. 

We  deplore  the  overfishing  which  has  probably  resulted  in  deple- 
tions of  some  of  the  species — halibut,  yellowtail  flounder,  and  the 
like.  But  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  overfishing 
has  been  of  our  own  doing.  And  I can  testify  to  this,  because  in 
particular  in  connection  with  the  haddock  fishery  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  a fishery  controlled  by  ICNAF,_the  first  regulation  by  ICNAF 
was  a mesh-size  regulation  that  was  imposed  on  the  U.S.  fleet  back 
in  the  early  fifties,  long  before  the  Russians  even  had  a boat  that 
could  go  out  on  the  ocean,  when  they  were  still  operating  in  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Baltic  and.  places  like  that.  We  had  to  control  our 
own  fishermen,  and  we  were  overfishing  at  that  time.  So  we  can’t 
blame  all  this  on  the  Russians,  tbe  East  Germans,  the  West  Ger- 
mans, the  Poles  or  anyone.  We  have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
we  are  partly  responsible. 

We  also  must,  at  this  time,  in  the  interest  of  our  industry  and 
in  the  interest  of  offering  a modicum  of  objectivity  in  the  sea  of 
emotionalism  which  has  engulfed  this  issue,  point  out  some  discrep- 
ancies which  have  emerged  from  testimony  given  to  this  committee. 

As  air  example,  a revie w of  previous  appearances  by  witnesses 
shows  a host  of  well-intentioned,  but  not  completely  informed,  rep- 
resentatives of  fisheries  and  fishermen  contending  at  length  that  the 
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presence  of  foreign  factory  fishing  ships  just  outside  the  12-mile 
zone  off  our  coasts  has  been  a major  reason  for  their  diminishing 
catches. 

The  charge  has  been  levied  that  the  Russians,  the  Japanese,  the 
Poles,  Bulgarians,  East  Germans,  South  Koreans — you  name  them — 
are  lurking  just  outside  our  12-mile  zone  to  scoop  up  our  fish  and 
thereby  limit  our  catches. 

But  let’s  examine  the  records — in  this  case  those  of  our  own 
Government  authority,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce — and  see  exactly  where  our  United  States 
total  fisheries  catches  come  from.  Again,  Senator,  I refer  you  to 
these  three  publications.  These  are  the  bases  of  the  information  that 
I’m  now  going  to  discuss. 

Looking  over  appendix  C,  the  “Commercial  Landings  of  Fish  and 
Shellfish  by  U.S.  Fishing  Craft  by  Distance  Off  U.S.  Shores” — 
we  find  the  following  to  be  selfevident : 

1.  In  1971  total  U.S.  landings  of  fish  and  shellfish  amounted  to 
4,969  million-plus  pounds.  Of  this,  3,950,425,000  pounds  were  caught 
within  12  miles  of  our  coasts. 

2.  In  1972,  our  coastal  fleet,  operating  again  within  12  miles  of 
our  shores,  caught  3,511  million-plus  pounds  out  of  a total  U.S. 
catch  of  4,894  million  pounds. 

In  1973,  last  year,  the  total  catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  inside  our 
12-mile  zone  was  3,776,843,000  pounds  out  of  an  overall  total  of 
U.S.  landings  of  4,926  million  pounds. 

Viewing  the  10-year  span  from  1961  to  1970,  we  note  our  total 
no  great  depreciation  has  been  suffered  over  this  period  of  time. 
In  fact,  when  one  compares  the  average  annual  total  catch  with 
last  year’s  total,  we  note  an  increase  of  more  than  500  million 
pounds. 

As  an  aside — since  we  are  talking  percentage  figures  and  since 
your  committee  has  been  thoughtful  enough  to  schedule  two  hearings 
m California,  I think  it  might  interest  you  to  note  how  the  Cali- 
fornia commercial  fishermen  divide  their  catch — in  terms  of  geog- 
raphy and  productivity. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  licensed  commercial  fishermen  in  this 
State  are  from  northern  California,  while  49  percent,  many  of 
them  tuna  fishermen,  are  from  Southern  California. 

In  terms  of  catch  percentage  and  value,  the  51  percent  of  Northern 
fishermen  account  for  15  percent  of  the  catch  and  17  percent  of  the 
dollar  value.  The  southern  California  fishermen  are  credited  with 
85  percent  of  the  recorded  catch  and  83  percent  of  its  dollar  value. 
I’d  like  to  enlarge  just  a bit  on  that.  Many  of  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia fishermen,  by  the  way,  fish  albacore  which  is  a tuna,  and 
which  is  not  susceptible  to  control  by  a 200-mile  limit,  particularly 
the  albacore  in  the  Pacific,  which  makes  a grand  circle  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Japan  to  Hawaii  back  to  California  and  back  to  Japan 
and  then  to  the  Central  Pacific  where  they  ultimately  disappear. 

So  that  many  of  the  northern  California  fishermen  are  tuna 
fishermen,  although  the  way  it’s  stated  in  the  data  this  does  not 
appear.  And  I should  point  out  further  that  when  we  talk  about 
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85  percent  of  the  catch,  arid  83  percent  of  the  value  coming  into 
southern  California,  we  have  to  figure  how  this  breaks  out  into  the 
community.  This  goes  to  the  fuel  suppliers,  grocery  suppliers,  ship- 
yards, and  everybody  else.  It  works  out  into  the  community,  so 
that,  this  85  percent  is  a much  more  significant  figure  to  southern 
California  than  is  the  15  percent  in  northern  California. 

Continuing  with  our  examination  of  the  facts  concerning  our 
country’s  total  fisheries’  landings,  we  offer  appendix  D for  exam- 
ination. Itather  chan  dealing  with  poundage  figures,  we  check  into 
the  percentage  catch  comparison  of  landings  within  12  miles  of  our 
coast  as  against  total  U.S.  landings.  And  if  you  will  look  over  on 
the  easel,  Senator,  you’ll  see  a small  chart  over  there,  which  is  the 
same  as  appendix  D in  your  file. 

This  illustrates  the  picture  much  more  graphically.  The  pink  or 
red  area  at;  the  top  is  the  catch  from  0 to  12  miles  out.  As  you  will 
note,  in  1971  it  was  80  percent.  In  1972  it  was  77  percent.  And  in 
1973  it  was  again  77  percent.  The  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is  that 
200  miles  would  protect,  if  anything,  a minute — a miniscule  portion 
of  the  total  fish  catch  of  the  United  States.  It’s  not  necessary. 
Twelve  miles  takes  care  of  77  to  80  percent.  Then  why  do  we  have 
to  have  this  magic  number  200?  Examination  of  this  chart  shows 
that  in  1971,  80  percent  of  all  total  landings  of  fish  and  shellfish  by 
IJ.S.  fishing  craft  was  within  12  miles  of  our  shores,  only  12  percent 
was  accomplished  beyond  the  12-mile  zone,  and  8 percent  was  taken 
on  the  high  seas  off  foreign  shores. 

Not  much  change  in  1972.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  our  U.S. 
fishing  craft  landings  happened  within  our  12-mile  zone  or  our 
coastal  fishery;  11  percent  was  taken  beyond  12  miles,  and  12  per- 
cent, our  tuna  and  shrimp  catch  mainly,  was  taken  on  the  high  seas 
off  foreign  shores. 

1973  also  showed  little  change  from  1972.  Our  total  catch  by  U.S. 
craft  of  fish  and  shellfish  within  the  12-mile  zone  again  was  77  per- 
cent. Greater  than  12  miles,  the  percentage  figures  were  12  aDd  11, 
respectively. 

Now,  I don’t  mean  to  imply  by  the  use  of  these  facts  that  the 
constancy  of  these  coastal  catch  figures  over  the  past  years  indi- 
dates that  all  is  well  with  all  out’  coastal  fisheries.  And  I cert  ainly 
don’t  want  any  of  my  words  to  appear  as  justification  of  the  foreign 
fishing  fleets  vacuum-cleaning  our  seas  beyond  the  12  miles. 

Anyone  connected  with  our  U.S.  fisheries  has  a lot  of  problems. 
And,  "for  that  matter,  so  do  most;  of  our  world  fisheries.  The  prin- 
cipal problem  is  the  one  that  was  noted  recently  by  a leading  ocean- 
ographer of  our  times,  Jacques  Cousteau.  In  an  international  story 
serviced  by  United  Press,  Mr.  Cousteau  was  quoted  as  saying ; 

In  10  years  there  will  not  be  any  fisli  remaining  to  take  out  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Cousteau  is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

I am  not  an  alarmist.  But  I know  that  the  rate  with  which  the  oceans  are 
being  depleted  and  befouled  by  man  that  we  can  no  longer  harvest  the  sea  as 
we  have.  We  keep  taking  out  and  putting  nothing  back. 

Agree  or  disagree  with  him,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
all  those  seriously  involved  in  the  furthering  of  our  fisheries  that 
constructive,  cooperative  and  long-range  planning  is  called  for — 
is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  necessity. 
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But,  we  respectfully  maintain,  S.  1988  is  not  the  answer.  And 
of  itself,  it  does  not  provide  a means  of  conserving  any  fish  species. 

Some  species  are  amenable  to  preservation  only  by  national  action; 
others  require  international  management  regimes.  Some  species, 
which  are  the  object  of  exploitation  by  one  or  more  countries,  can 
be  managed  under  the  provisions  of  such  documents  as  the  Fisheries 
Proclamation  issued  by  President  Truman  on  September  29,  1945, 
but  which  has  never  been  implemented. 

In  fact,  there  exist  still  other  mechanisms  for  the  protection 
of  endangered  and  overfished  species,  mechanisms  which  have  been 
provided  by  the  1958  Geneva  Fisheries  Convention.  Both  devices — 
the  Truman  Proclamation  and  the  Geneva  Convention — assure  the 
authority  to  negotiate  new  bilateral  or  multilateral  conventions  or 
agreements  where  needed. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  measures  that  can  be  utilized  on  an 
interim  basis  until  the  rapidly  approaching  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference can  successfully  complete  its  work. 

In  the  material  that  I have  presented  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  at  this  hearing,  as  the  representative  of  our  U.S.  tuna 
canners,  I have  attempted  to  offer  an  insight  into  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  would  be  surfaced  by  S.  1988. 

I have  also  attempted  to  present  some  fisheries  facts  which  I trust 
will  aid  the  members  of  this  committee  in  their  deliberations.  These 
facts,  as  we  see  them,  do  not  justify  the  emotional  claims  put  for- 
ward by  some  witnesses  at  previous  hearings. 

We  urge  you  most  strongly  to  sift  the  emotions  from  the  facts — 
the  facts  that  S.  1988  will  destroy  the  U.S.  tuna  industry  as  it  exists 
today — the  facts  that  our  U.S.  coastal  fishery  year  after  year  has 
realized  with  consistency  the  great  bulk  of  its  landings  within  the 
12-mile  zone — the  fact  that  migratory  species  are  amenable  to  man- 
agement only  by  an  international  regime — the  fact  that  S.  1988 
would  prevent  such  international  agreements — and  the  fact  that 
serious  attempts  to  enforce  S.  1988  could  result  in  drastic  interna- 
tional incidents  on  the  high  seas. 

We  urge  you  to  examine  and  weigh  all  the  factors  involved  and  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  the  realities  as  they  exist  and  the  necessities 
incumbent  upon  all  nations  to  work  cooperatively  for  the  common 
good  of  a world  peace. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here 
today.  I’m  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  attempt  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have.  I am  sorry  you  didn’t  have  my  statement  in 
advance.  Some  of  the  questions  you  asked  other  witnesses  might  be 
properly  asked  of  me,  and  if  you  choose  to  do  that  I’ll  try  to  an- 
swer them. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carry.  I think  yours  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  I’m  mindful  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  be 
back  in  Washington  to  testify  to  our  committee  on  the  subject  next 
week,  and  I think  that  perhaps  in  the  interest  of  time  and  because 
we  have  some  other  people  here  who  will  not  be  back  and  who  are 
waiting  to  testify,  that  we’ll  hold  questions  until  then.  I have  some 
meetings  in  the  Imperial  Valley  this  afternoon,  prior  to  going  up 
to  Banning  for  some  meetings  there  this  evening,  and  then  going  to 
San  Francisco  later  on  this  evening.  So  I think  we  probably  ought 
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to  pass  on  the  questions  that  I have  for  you.  I have  quite  a few 
questions  for  you,  but  we’ll  catch  them  next  week  in  Washington. 

I will  ask  one  question,  and  that  is:  Have  you  ever  discussed 
these  statistics  with  some  of  the  fishermen  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  State,  in  Washington  or-  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
develop  a common  policy  for  the  fishing  industry  as  it  relates  to 
territorial  waters?  The  reason  I ask  that  question  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fishing  industry  has  only  to  gain  by  the  commonality 
of  purpose,  and  it’s  pretty  badly  divided  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Caret.  I’m  glad  you  asked  me  that  question,  Senator.  That 
gives  me  the  most  beautiful  opportunity  I’ve  had  today. 

The  species  approach,  as  it’s  referred  to  in  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  seabed  committee  meetings,  and  as  it  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
delegation  going  to  Caracas,  is  a position  that  was  developed  by  the 
people  in  Northern  California,  m cooperation  with  Mr.  August 
Felando.  I,  unfortunately,  wasn’t  at  that  meeting.  If  I had  been,  we 
might  not  even  have  a species  approach,  I’m  sorry  to  say. 

But  at  any  rate,  it  was  developed  by  Mr.  Felando,  the  people  from 
Northern  California,  the  people  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr. 
Dykstra  and  other  people  from  New  England.  They  all  got  to- 
gether in  San  Francisco  about  4 years  ago,  and  they  came  up  with 
this  as  a position  with  which  we  could  all  live. 

And  we  to  this  day  are  adhering  to  that.  They  are  the  ones  that 
have  broken  away  from  it. 

We  haven’t  discussed  these  numbers  that  I mentioned,  because, 
quite  frankly,  wo  only  developed  them  within  the  past  couple  of 
weeks.  I’m  convinced  that  if  we  were  to  show  these  numbers  to  these 
people  they’d  say,  “Don’t  confuse  ine  with  facts;  may  mind  is  made 
up.”  Because  that’s  exactly  their  position  now.  “We  don’t  want  facts, 
we’re  dealing  in  emotions.” 

We  are  adhering  to  the  agreement  we  made  with  the  rest  of:  the 
industry.  The  rest  of  the  industry  has  run  away  from  it.  And  that’s 
why,  in  my  statement,  I said  we’ve  got  the  system.  We  have  followed 
this  position.  We  have  agreed  that  international  management  of 
migratory  species — and  by  the  way,  this  doesn’t  only  include  tuna; 
it  includes  such  things  as  oceanic  herring,  oh,  there’s  dozens  of 
species,  actually,  that  would  be  affected  by  the  migratory  position. 

We  have  agreed  to  stick  to  this.  The  others  have  run  away  from  the 
position  they  agreed  to. 

We’d  be  very  happy,  and  hopefully,  when  they  see  the  transcript 
of  this  hearing  they  will  see  these  numbers,  and  if  they  can  disagree 
with  them,  I’d  like  to  know  about  it. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  Well,  I’m  going  to  be  holding  these  hearings 
in  northern  California  tomorrow,  and  I’ll  have  a copy  of  your 
statement  and  will  go  over  some  of  these  figures  with  them.  We’ll 
also  go  over  with  them  the  questions  that  you  raised  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  your  position,  and  others  connected  with  the  tuna  fishing 
industry,  and  the  purported  shift  of  position  that  they  have  entered 
upon. 

Mr.  Carry.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  do  so.  Senator. 
And  except  that  it  would  be  gilding  the  lilly,  we  would  possibly 
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even  send  somebody  to  San  Francisco  to  sit  in  on  the  hearings. 
I’m  not  sure  whether  we  will  or  not  yet.  This  is  a decision  that 
might  be  made  later  tonight  by  some  of  us. 

At  any  rate,  we  rely  on  you  to  raise  these  questions,  as  we  know 
certainly  you  will,  because  I think  this  has  suggested  something 
to  you  that  has  not  been  presented  to  you  before,  and  you  now 
have  a basis  for  asking  these  people  just  what  are  the  facts. 

Well,  I can  tell  you  in  part  that  the  northern  California  fisher- 
men have  suffered  a very  serious  impact  on  the  ocean  perch  fishery. 
There’s  no  question  about  that.  There  has  been  very  serious  over- 
fishing of  that  resource  by  the  Japanese. 

Now,  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  other  fisheries  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, however.  I can  tell  you  further  that  if — and  this  won’t  come 
up  tomorrow — that  if  you  were  to  talk  to  people  from  the  halibut 
industry,  they  would  tell  you  how  the  Japanese  have  been  inciden- 
tally catching  fantastic  quantities  of  halibut,  probably  _ as  much 
halibut  as  we  legally  can  catch  under  the  International  Halibut  Com- 
mission quota  we  now  have.  But  the  director  of  investigations  for 
the  Halibut  Commission,  Mr.  Bernard  Skud,  at  a meeting  last 
September,  proposed  a device,  a technique,  whereby  the  halibut 
fishery  could  be  resuscitated.  Our  own  halibut  fishermen  refused 
to  buy  it. 

And  I tell  you  this  honestly  and  truthfully,  and  if  you  want  to 
inquire  into  that,  Mr.  Walsh,  your  counsel,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  halibut  people  and  he  can  check  on  this  and  inquire  of  Mr.  Skud 
whether,  indeed,  he  proposed  a technique  that  would  preserve  the 
halibut  fishery,  and  whether  that  technique  was  adopted  by  the 
industry,  or  by  the  Halibut  Commission.  The  answer  is  no,  it  was 
not.  And  I know  this. 

I might  mention,  additionally,  that  as  Mr.  Felando  said — and 
he’s  been  at  all  these  seabed  preparatory  commissions,  and  I also 
have  been  there,  I’m  also  a member  of  the  State  department  advisory 
committee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  I was  involved  in  the  1958  and 
the  1960  Geneva  Conferences,  so  that  we  have  a fair  degree  of  ex- 
pertise on  this  subject  in  our  industry — and  we  try  not  to  be  emo- 
tional, but  factual. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  you  have  been  factual,  and  I appreciate 
your  statement  very  much.  It’s  an  excellent  statement,  and  certainly 
it’s  very  important  to  me. 

[The  attachment  referred  to  follows:] 
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APPENDIX  A 


U.S.  SEAFOOD  PACK 
TOTAL  CASES  - 1973 


YELL0WFIN  AND  SKIPJACK  TUNA  ESTIMATED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  WITHIN  200-MILE  ZONES  AND  BE  YON  D 200 

MILES 


[In  tons) 


Country 


United  States 

Mexico 

France 

El  Salvador.. 
Guatemala.. 
Nicaragua. . - 
Costa  Rica... 

Panama 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Chile 


Total.... 

Inside  200  miles  (percent). 
Outside  20  miles 

Percent 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

11 

13 

5 

46 

25 

0 

0 

80,  750 

50,  521 

48, 876 

87,  841 

39, 387 

37,  258 

31,113 

107 

95 

8,668 

3,015 

2,945 

2,  598 

6,629 

1,691 

17, 563 

506 

276 

2,466 

472 

1,539 

5,017 

14, 487 

6,484 

559 

4,214 

3,863 

2,  835 

183 

3, 419 

312 

244 

2,797 

29 

251 

4, 213 

25, 052 

10,475 

11,630 

40, 266 

18, 332 

26,924 

754 

1,097 

708 

434 

3,712 

6, 131 

33,  860 

2, 693 

1,940 

7, 150 

1,706 

3,636 

6,111 

31,280 

68, 494 

37, 695 

36,  842 

27,503 

61,  838 

27,343 

23, 567 

42,  597 

15, 666 

18,  018 

13, 491 

25, 627 

8, 430 

14,057 

0 

■o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206, 510 

167, 553 

138,  044 

146, 745 

186, 913 

110,  567 

172,055 

93 

87 

72 

74 

83 

59 

77 

15,628 

24, 744 

52,  660 

51, 373 

39, 484 

77, 577 

51,  269 

7 

13 

28 

26 

17 

41 

23 
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[President  Truman’s  Proclamation,  signed  September  28,  1945,  known  as  the 
“Fisheries  Proclamation”,  read  in  full] 

Policy  of  the  United  States  With  Respect  to  Coastal  Fisheries  in  Certain 
Areas  of  the  High  Seas  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  for  some  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  viewed  with  concern  the  inadequacy  of  present  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection and  perpetuation  of  the  fishery  resources  contiguous  to  its  coasts,  and 
in  view  of  the  potentially  disturbing  effect  of  this  situation,  has  carefully 
studied  the  possibility  of  improving  the  jurisdictional  basis  for  conservation 
measures  and  international  cooperation  in  this  field ; and 

Whereas  such  fishery  resources  have  a special  importance  to  coastal  com- 
munities as  a source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  nation  as  a food  and  industrial 
resource ; and 

Whereas  the  progressive  development  of  new  methods  and  techniques  con- 
tributes to  intensified  fishing  over  wide  sea  areas  and  in  certain  cases  seriously 
threatens  fisheries  with  depletion ; and 

Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  protect  coastal  fishery  resources  from 
destructive  exploitation,  having  due  regard  to  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
region  and  situation  and  to  the  special  rights  and  equities  of  the  coastal  State 
and  of  any  other  State  which  may  have  established  a legitimate  interest 
therein ; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  respect  to  coastal  fisheries  in  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas : 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  conservation  and  protection  of  fishery 
resources,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  regards  it  as  proper  to  estab- 
lish conservation  zones  in  those  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  wherein  fishing  activities  have  been  or  in  the  future  may 
be  developed  and  maintained  on  a substantial  scale.  Where  such  activities  have 
been  or  shall  hereafter  be  developed  and  maintained  by  its  nationals  alone, 
the  United  States  regards  it  as  proper  to  establish  explicitly  bounded  conserva- 
tion zones  in  which  fishing  activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  United  States.  Where  such  activities  have  been  or  shall  here- 
after be  legitimately  developed  and  maintained  jointly  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  nationals  of  other  States,  explicitly  bounded  conservation 
zones  may  be  established  under  agreements  hetiveen  the  United  States  and  such 
other  States;  and  all  fishing  activities  in  such  zones  shall  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion and  control  as  provided  in  such  agreements.  The  right  of  any  State  to 
establish  conservation  zones  off  its  shores  in  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples is  conceded,  provided  that  corresponding  recognition  is  given  to  any 
fishing  interests  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  which  may  exist  in  such 
areas.  The  character  as  high  seas  of  the  areas  in  which  such  conservation  zones 
are  established  and  the  right  to  their  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  are  in 
no  way  thus  affected. 

“In  Witness  Whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-eight  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

[The  Proclamation  signed  by  President  Truman  on  September  28,  1945,  on 
the  “Policy  of  the  United  States  with  Respect  to  the  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Subsoil  and  Sea  Bed  of  the  Continental  Shelf”  read] 

“By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  aware  of  the  long 
range  world-wide  need  for  new  sources  of  petroleum  and  other  minerals,  holds 
the  view  that  efforts  to  discover  and  make  available  new  supplies  of  these 
resources  slf&ild  be  encouraged ; and 
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Whereas  its  competent  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  resources  under- 
lie many  parts  of  the  continental  shelf  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that,  with  modern  technological  progress  their  utilization  is 
already  practicable  or  will  become  so  at  an  early  date ; and 
Whereas  recognized  jurisdiction  over  these  resources  is  required  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  conservation  and  prudent  utilization  when  and  as  development 
is  undertaken ; and 


Whereas  it  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed 
.',.eont:inen’al  shelf  by  the  contiguous  nation  is  reasonable  and  just,  since 
the  effectiveness  of  measures  to  utilize  or  conserve  these  resources  would  be 
contingent  upon  cooperation  and  protection  from  the  shore  since  the  conti- 
nental shelf  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  land-mass  of  the  coastal 
nation  and  thus  naturally  appurtenant  to  it,  since  these  resources  frequently 
form  a seaward  ext  ension  of  a pool  or  deposit  lying  within  the  territory,  and 
since  self -protection  compels  the  coastal  nation  to  keep  close  watch  over  activi- 
ties off  its  shores  which  are  of  the  nature  necessary  for  utilization  of  these 
resources ; 


Now,  .therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  respect  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed  of 
the  continental  shelf. 


Having  concern  for  the  urgency  of  conserving  and  prudently  utilizing  its 
natural  resources,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  regards  the  natural 
resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed  of  the  continental  shelf  beneath  the  high 
seas  hut  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  as  appertaining  to  the 
United  Stales,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  control.  In  cases  where  the  con- 
tinental shelf  extends  to  the  shores  of  another  State,  or  is  shared  with  an 
adjacent  State,  the  boundary  shall  be  determined  by  the  United  States  and 
the  State  concerned  in  accordance  with  equitable  principles.  The  character  as 
hu/h  seas  of  the  waters  above  the  continental  shelf  and  the  right  to  their  free 
and  unimpeded  navigation  are  in  no  wap  thus  affected. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth. 


Harry  S.  Truman. 


Senator  Ttjnnky.  Mr.  John  Royal,  ILWTJ,  Fisherman’s  Union. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J,  ROYAL,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER,  FISHERMEN  AND  ALLIED  WORKERS  UNION, 
ILWU 


Mr.  Royal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I might  preface  my  re- 
marks by  stat  ing  that  I may  be  somewhat  redundant  or  repetitious, 
but  I’ll  try  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible  because  of  the  essence  of 
time  and  knowing  your  tight  schedule. 

I apologize  for  not  having  a written  statement  to  present.  I wrote 
it  up  this  morning,  and  I’ll  see  if  we  can  Xerox  it  and  have  copies 
available  tomorrow  for  your  committee. 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  this  committee  today  to 
express  some  of  my  views  and  concerns  about  Senate  bill  1988.  ‘ 
pMy  name  is  John  J.  Royal.  I am  the  executive  secretary-treasurer 
ol  the  Fishermen’s  & Allied  Workers’  Union  of  San  Pedro  and 
San  Diego,  Calif  We  are  affiliated  with  the  International  Long- 
shoremen & Warehousemen’s  Union  of  the  West  Coast  of  America, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
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The  membership  of  my  organization  is  comprised  of  coastal  fish- 
ermen who,  in  order  to  provide  a livelihood  for  their  families  ana 
a continuing  source  of  high-protein  food  for  the  citizens  of  t le 
United  States,  fish  from  Catalina  Island  to  the  tip  of  South  America, 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  to  the  shores  of 
Africa.  Their  return  catches  of  tuna  and  other  commercial  species 
provide  employment  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  shoreside 
cannery  workers  and  other  allied  trade  workers,  who,  without  the 
U.S.  tuna  industry,  would  most  likely  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the 

unemployed  and/ or  welfare.  . 

On  behalf  of  these  people  I am  strongly  and  most  vigorously 
opposing  the  introduction  of  legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  1988, 

let  alone  its  passage.  . . ,,  , 

Although  it  may  be  well  intended,  the  objectives  of  S.  1988,  though 
seemingly  so,  does  not  provide  in  any  way  the  desired  needs  and 
programs  to  help  the  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  and  industry. 

If  passed,  instead,  it  would  result  in  grievous  harm  to  the  U.S. 
shrimp  and  salmon  industry,  and  would  destroy  the  U.S.  high  seas 
tuna  fisheries,  and  at  the  same  time  not  afford  the  protection  being 
sought  by  the  U.S.  coastal  fisherman,  by  the  taking  of  unilateral 
action  by  the  extension  of  U.S.  jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles. 

I have  been  a part  of  the  U.S.  tuna  industry  for  over  25  years  in 
various  capacities,  starting  out  after  World  War  II  as  a working 
fisherman,  and  for  the  past  16  years  as  the  head  of  my  union.  Not 
that  this  is  all-important,  but  only  to  demonstrate  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I have  been  around  sufficiently  long.  enough  to  witness 
the  great  many  changes  that  have  occurred  within  the  U.S.  fisheries 
industries,  and  to  qualify  me  to  some  extent  to  make  some  observa- 
tions, and  more  importantly,  some  objections. 

The  U.S.  tuna  fisherman,  since  the  end  of  World  _War  II,  has 
been  the  vanguard  of  the  juridical  position  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  have  always,  and  still  do,  support  the  concept  of  12 
miles.  We  have  never  deviated  nor  faltered  on  that  position,  even 
though  many  others  have — and  have  failed.  In  some  cases,  even  our 
own  Government  and  the  Department  of  State. 

It  was  the  U.S.  tuna  fisherman  who  discovered  and  developed  the 
tuna  fishing  in  the  great  expanses  of  the  ocean  in  the  area  now 
covered  by  the  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  and 
has  led  the  way  for  the  nationals  of  other  countries  to  become  in- 
volved in  tuna  fishing. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  U.S.  tuna  fisherman,  in  fight- 
ing to  maintain  his  God-given  right  to  fish  on  the  high  seas  and 
outside  the  12-mile  zone  of  various  countries,  has  taken  one  hell  of 
a beating. 

Our  fishermen  have  over  the  years  been  shot  at,  chased,  wounded, 
boarded,  seized,  blackmailed,  fined  tremendous  sums  of  money,  and 
in  many  cases  denied  the  right  to  ply  the  oceans  of  the  world  seeking 
their  livelihood. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Department  of  State  have  repeat- 
edly told  us  not  to  purchase  a fishing  license  from  any  nation  in 
the  world  for  fishing  beyond  12  miles,  nor  to  pay  any  other  form 
of  tribute.  Because  in  doing  so,  we  would  be  going  against  the  laws 
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of  our  land,  and  we  would,  weaken  the  U.S.  juridical  position  on 
the  high  seas  legislation. 

For  years  now  we  have  adhered  to  that  position,  and  in  doing 
so  suffered  ever  so  greatly  for  it.  The  protection  promised  for  the 
tuna  fisherman  by  our  Government  for  supporting  this  position  has 
never  materialized.  And  as  a result  of  our  own  Government’s  weak- 
ness, we,  the  tuna  fishermen,  have  become  the  international  high 
seas  political  punching  bag. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government  has  given 
and/ or  loaned  to  the  Central  and  South  American  countries  military 
aircraft,  surface  vessels  and!  other  military  equipment,  and  trained 
those  countries’  officers  and  men  at  our  own  Naval  Training  Center 
right  here  in  San  Diego,  only  to  have  them  to  return  home  and 
start  using  the  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  and  vessels  as  a shooting  gallery. 

Back  in  1963 — just  briefly.,  if  I might  digress — President  Kennedy 
sent  a three-man  mission  down  to  Salinas,  Ecuador  where  at  the 
time  they  had  21  American  tuna  vessels  under  seizure.  Mr.  Felando 
and  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  that  mission  down  there, 
which  was  comprised  of  the  then  Ambassador  William  Burnbaum, 
and  the  U.S.  Provost  Marshal  in  the  Pentagon,  and  others,  and 
when  we  went  aboard  down  there  they  had  as  high  as  24  armed 
guards  aboard  with  rifles  v/ith  fixed  bayonets,  machine  guns.  The 
crewmen  were  treated  like  prisoners  of  war.  They  ate  all  the  chow, 
smoked  the  cigarettes,  stole  their  wristwatches,  the  navigational  gear, 
sunk  some  of  their  boats  and  outboard  motors,  sabotaged  the  nets, 
and  treated  our  people  like  animals. 

So  this  .morning  when  I hear  p>eople  around  here  say  something 
about  getting  a little  emotional,  they  should  have  been  around  some 
of  these  things,  and  they’d  really  see  what  emotion  was.  Just  think- 
ing about  it  gets  me  hotter  than  a pistol.  Where  was  our  Govern- 
ment? Where  was  our  Navy? 

I appreciate  the  remarks  you  made  this  morning,  seeing  as  how 
you,  too,  fought  against  that.* 

Throughout  all  of  these  years  of  suffering,  the  industry  worked 
very  hard  a,nd  long,  and  spent  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
going  back  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  get  legislation  passed,  thanks  to 
the  wisdom  and  support  of  legislators  such  as  yourself,  which  would 
give  the  U.S.  Government  the  right  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  those  countries  who  harass,  shoot  at,  and  seize  U.S.  citizens 
on  the  high  seas,  such  as  withholding  foreign  aid  and  denial  of 
assistance  under  the  Military  Foreign  Assistance  Sales  Act,  just  to 
cite  a few. 

And  after  all  of  this,  to  have  our  Government  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  not  enforce  these  laws,  and  waive  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  economic  sanctions — but  in  spite  of  all  of  this, 
somehow,  someway,  the  U.S.  tuna  fisherman  has  managed  to  survive, 
sometimes  not  so  good,  and  sometimes  badly  battered  and  bruised. 

The  only  one  shining  light  of  hope  that  we  have  had  over  the 
years  was  the  pending  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Repeatedly  we 
were  told  that  we  would  have,  our  day  in  court,  and  that  the  wrongs 
would  be  righted,  and  that  justice  would  prevail,  and  that  hopefully 
through  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  agreements  would  be  reached 
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that  would  protect  our  rights,  our  lives,  and  make  fishing  on  the 
high  seas  safe  for  our  sons  and  grandsons  to  come. 

Now,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  very  long-awaited  conference,  some 
of  our  noble  legislators,  though  well  intended,  come  forth  with  the 
introduction  of  legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  1988.  All  that  this 
type  of  legislation  can  do  and  will  do  is  to  weaken  badly  the  negoti- 
ating strength  of  the  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiating  committee 
and  task  force. 

If  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagination — and  God  forbid  that  it 
should  ever  happen — legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  1988  should 
otherwise  pass  Congress,  it  would  literally  pull  the  very  guts  out 
of  the  U.S.  negotiators  right  through  their  backbone. 

Not  only  do  we  object  to  and  oppose  this  legislation,  but  years  of 
frustration  and  suffering  by  the  fishermen  dictates  and  commands 
that  we  defeat  its  passage  at  all  costs  if  we  are  to  face  our  brothers 
and  to  live  with  ourselves.  We  know,  and  we  fully  understand,  the 
plight  of  the  coastal  fishermen.  We  also  know  full  well  that  200- 
mile  unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  is  not  the  solution,  nor 
will  solve  their  problems. 

Thus,  though  I sympathize  with  them  and  their  cause,  I cannot 
cry  too  much,  for  they  have  not  been  boarded  by  the  enemy  and 
hostile  gunmen  during  the  night  while  sleeping,  while  drifting  on 
the  high  seas,  nor  have  they  been  shot  at,  harassed,  seized  and/or 
fined. 

The  one  solution  and  the  only  solution  to  their  problems,  as 
well  as  our  own,  is  an  agreement  reached  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  based  upon  the  United  States’  firm  position,  the  species 
approach,  with  proper  conservation  regimes,  with  international  par- 
ticipation and  equal  international  enforcement  for  all.  It  is  a must. 

The  over-exploitation  of  some  coastal  species  by  supposedly  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  and  the  United  States  can  be  controlled  by  the 
utilization  of  selective  fishing  gear  and  equipment.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  here  in  this  country  and  other  countries  that  with 
the  right  type  of  research  and  development  programs,  most  if  not 
all  of  these  problems  of  incidental  killing  of  fishery  stocks  can  be 
stopped. 

Over  the  past  15  years  or  better  I have  served  and  still  do  as  an 
industry  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Department 
of  State,  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission,  NOAA,  and  for  the  past  2 years  and  since  its 
inception,  by  Presidential  appointment,  a member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmospheres.  We  meet  monthly, 
and  wo  are  required  by  law  to  submit  a comprehensive  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  to  you,  the  Congress,  setting  forth  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  status  of  the  Nation’s  marine  and  atmospheric 
activities. 

In  its  first  annual  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress — ■ 
and  it’s  important,  I think,  to  note,  that  NACOA,  after  reviewing 
the  results  of  the  1958  and  the  1960  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  held 
in  Geneva,  as  well  as  the  working  papers  and  findings  of  the  United 
States  and.  world  leading  fishery  experts  over  the  past  25  years — ■ 
that  in  their  wisdom  they  saw  fit  to  recommend  full  support  to  the 
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U.S.  present  species  approach  as  the  only  way  of  finding  the  needed 
solutions  to  all  of  our  fishery  problems,  be  they  local,  national,  or 
international. 

Quoting  briefly  a few  sections  of  the  report — for  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  1 have  both  the  first  and  second  annual  reports  of 
NACOA.  I think  your  office  has  them,  but  if  they  don’t  1 would 
like  to  leave  them  with  the  committee  for  the  record.  I would  also 
ask  that  that  portion,  if  it’s  not  too  lengthy,  in  those  two  reports 
that  refer  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  be  lifted  out  and  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Tunnet.  They  will  be,  if  you  can  identify  them. 

Mr.  Koval.  I sure  will. 

The  commercial  United  States  fishing  industry,  as  a whole,  has  agreed  to 
support  the  position  prepared  by  the  U.S.  working  group  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  The  coalition  of  interest  has  been  largely  increased  by  the 
realization  that  the  current  world  fishing  capabilities  can  grossly  reduce  the 
catch  of  currently  marketable  fish  and  alter  the  relative  species  balance  in  a 
major  way  if  uncontrolled  and  unregulated.  The  position  proposed  * * * — 

again,  the  species  approach — 

* * * is  to  assign  each  coastal  fishery  to  the  adjacent  state  for  management 
and  licensing ; to  assign  the  resposibility  for  andadromous  fish  to  the  country 
in  whose  waters  the  fish  spawn ; and  to  rely  on  the  multilateral  arrangements 
for  the  pelagic  fisheries.  The  basic  approach  is  to  place  priority  on  the  con- 
servation of  the  resource.  This  approach,  in  the  case  of  coastal  fisheries,  has 
the  important,  corollary  that  sucli  territorial  concept  is  removed  from  the  im- 
portant fisheries  domain,  and  should  belpi  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  appears 
to  be  driving  territorial  limits  ever  outward. 

To  cite  just  a few  more,  on  the  issue  of  free  passage  NACOA 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

That.  U.S.  policies  for  free  passage  in  waters  outside  the  12  mile  territorial 
limit  and  in  the  classical  straits  must  remain  unmodified.  It  is  required  in  the 
interest  of  world  trade  and  communications,  and  is  necessary  to  prevent  cum- 
bersome restrictions  or  procedures  being  placed  in  the  way  of  open  research. 
It  is  also  necessary  with  respect  to  the  national  defense. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee  had  in  mind  not  only  the  classical 
requirements  for  defense  systems,  but  also  the  historical  fact  that 
restrictions  imposed  on  classical  straits  passages  have  almost  always 
converted  them  to  a full  military  confrontation  and  a source  of 
conflict. 

On  the  issue  of  open  scientific  research : 

it^  is  and  should  remain  U.S.  policy  that  this  freedom  of  research  on  the 
open  seas  shall  be  continued. 

In  1970  an  interagency  Law  of  the  Sea  task  force  was  established 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  legal  advisor  to  the  Department  of 
State.  From  its  inception  this  task  force  has  been  comprised  of 
representatives  of  all  agencies  within  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerned with  the  proposed  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  In  1972  this 
task  force  was  assisted  by  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  composed  of  about  60  representatives 
of  business,  professional,  academic,  the  scientific  community,  labor, 
and  fisheries. 

I am  pleased  to  say  that  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
one  of  those  advisors. 
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In  May  of  1970  the  President’s  statement  on  the  U.S.  ocean  policy 
set  out  certain  objectives  which  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Seabed  Committee  has  been  seeking  to  achieve  for  2 years, 
primarily  through  a number  of  species  proposals  submitted — spe- 
cific— excuse  me — specific  proposals  submitted  to  the  committee. 
They  include:  A draft  convention  on  the  resources  of  the  seabed 
which  provides  a 200-metcr  depth  limit  of  the  national  jurisdiction 
over  the  seabed;  An  intermediate  zone  of  mixed  coastal  state  and 
international  jurisdiction  embracing  the  continental  margin;  Inter- 
national machinery  to  administer  exploitation  of  the  seabed  re- 
sources in  the  area  beyond  the  national  jurisdiction;  and  a sharing 
of  the  benefits  with  the  developing  countries. 

Second,  draft  treaty  articles  which  would  fix  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  at  12  miles.  I repeat — at  12  miles.  And  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  free  transit  through  and  over  the  intermediate  straits. 

Three,  draft  treaty  articles  providing  for  a system  of  preferential 
rights  of  the  coastal  states  in  the  high  seas  fisheries  adjacent  to 
their  coast. 

I could  go  on  to  much  greater  and  longer  lengths,  but  I won’t, 
and  possibly  cite  verse  and  chapter  by  the  U.S.  leaders  who  have 
the  U.S.,  would  only  destroy  it  from  within  and  bring  about  con- 
frontation, conflict,  and  possible  war  from  without. 

I may  have  more  to  submit  for  the  record  in  written  form  at  a 
later  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  possibly  at  a future  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  if  I’m  fortunate  enough  to  be  there. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  once  again — and  I emphasize  very  strongly — 
that  we  are  wholeheartedly  against  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  1988, 
and  airy  and  all  similar  type  of  legislation.  Let’s  defeat  it  and  give 
our  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea  task  force  negotiating  committee  at  least 
an  even  chance  when  they  go  to  Caracas,  Venezuela  this  coming 
June. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  committee. 
I appreciate  very  much  having  this  opportunity  to  be  here  briefly. 
It’s  been  a long  wait,  some  14  years  since  the  last  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  and  I would  further  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  testimony  offered  by  the  previous  speak- 
ers before  me.  I think  that  most  of  them  were  excellent  presentations 
which  should  be  most  helpful  to  the  committee. 

And  one  final  statement:  I just  was  apprised  at  noontime,  now 
for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years  we  find  that  an  American 
citizen  was  imprisoned  in  Panama,  the  captain  of  one  of  our  tuna- 
boats,  the  Rafaello.  This,  again,  causes  great  alarm  and  great  con- 
cern to  myself,  as  other  people,  who  have  the  unfortunate  task  of 
trying  to  represent  these  people  while  they  are  on  the  high  seas. 
And  it’s  of  great  concern,  and  I don’t  know  what  in  heck  we’re 
going  to  do  about  it.  But  more  importantly,  I just  wonder  what 
our  Government  is  going  to  do. 

And  so  for  the  time  being  that  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unless  you  have  some  questions. 

Senator  Tun  net.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Royal,  I think  I can  say,  without 
any  fear  of  being  contradicted,  that  you’ve  complimented  others  who 
have  submitted  excellent  statements.  Yours  is  excellent  too,  and  we 
appreciate  very  much  the  work  that  you  put  into  it. 
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I just  learned  that  a Panamanian  patrol  vessel  is  chasing  the 
U.S.-flag  vessel  Pan  Pacific  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Royal.  I hope  you  also  know  that  vessel  was  disabled  and 
she  was  going  into  Panama  for  repairs.  She  hit  a submerged  reef 
off  an  island  when  she  was  underway  down  there,  and  I understand 
the  double  bottom  was  pretty  well  gutted  out  of  her  and  she’s  in 
serious  trouble. 

It  takes  pretty  brave  people  to  climb  abroad  a cripple. 

That’s  all  I have  to  say.  I’ll  see  you  in  Washington. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  I’m  going  to  have  to  ask  the  re- 
maining witnesses,  if  you’d  please  limit  your  testimony — I’m  going 
to  be  late  anyway,  but  I must  catch  a plane  to  go  to  the  Imperial 
Valley — so  if  you  could  limit  your  testimony — the  testimony  of  each 
witness  to  10  minutes,  it  would  mean  that  when  we  conclude  I’ll 
just  be  about  45  minutes  late.  If  we  go  over  10  minutes  per  witness, 
then  I’m  just  later  and  later, 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  A1  Klein. 

I point  out  that  these  statements  will  go  into  the  record,  so  you 
will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  having  it  in  the  record.  But  if  you  could 
just  brieflv  summarize  your  statement,  I’d  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Klein? 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  M,  KLEIN,  OF  ROSE,  KLEIN  & MARIAS 

Mr.  Klein.  Senator,  that’s  what  I intended  doing.  In  the  essence 
of  time  I did  not  intend  to  read  the  statement,  but  merely  to  high- 
light it,  because  it  brings  into  focus  a new  aspect,  a new  facet,  that 
has  not  been  gone  into  by  any  previous  speaker. 

I am  Alfred  M.  Klein,  of  the  law  firm  of  Rose,  Klein  & Marias. 
Our  firm  is  counsel  for,  and  I am  here  testifying  on  behalf  of,  tnree 
labor-management  trusts  established  and  existing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  as  amended,  also  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  three  trusts  I refer  to,  each  of  which  is  administered  in  San 
Diego,  are : 1.  The  Westgate  Cannery  Workers  Pension  Plan  Trust 
Fund;  2.  The  Fishermen’s  Pension  Plan  Trust  B'und;  and  3.  The 
Tuna  Fishermen’s  Trust  Fund. 

Both  the  Westgate  Cannery  Workers  Pension  Plan  Trust  B'und 
and  the  Fishermen’s  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund  provide  pension  or 
retirement  benefits  on  the  retirement  or  death  of  a covered  employee. 
The  Westgate  Cannery  Trust  covers  employees  of  Westgate-Cali- 
fomia  Foods.  Inc.,  the" only  San  Diego  area  cannery  engaged  in  the 
canning  of  tuna. 

The  Fishermen’s  Pension  Trust  covers  the  crew  members  on  tuna 
fishing  vessels  represented  for  collective  bargaining  agreement  pur- 
poses by  the  San  Diego  Fishermen’s  Union  of  the  Pacific  in  San 
Diego,  and  the  Seine  and  Line  Fishermen’s  Union  in  San  Pedro, 
both  affiliated  with  the  Seafarer’s  International  Union. 

The  third  mentioned  trust  fund,  namely  the  Tuna  Fishermen’s 
Trust  Fund  provides  group  welfare  benefits,  for  the  crew  members 
of  our  tuna  fishing  vessels  and  their  families,  such  as  allowances;  for 
hospitalization,  including  intensive  care  and  outpatient  hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical  benefits,  medical  services  in  the  hospital,  at  the 
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doctors’  offices,  in  the  patient’s  home,  various  X-ray,  diagnostic,  and 
laboratory  benefits,  drugs  and  medicines,  therapy,  artificial  limbs 
and  eyes,  rental  of  equipment,  ambulance  service,  maternity  benefits 
and  the  like,  under  both  a basic  plan  and  a major  medical  plan,  to- 
gether with  life  insurance  coverage. 

It  is  the  unqualified  position  of  these  three  trusts  the  passage  of 
Bill  S.  1988,  would  have  an  adverse  and  destructive  effect  on  these 
benefits  for  employees  in  the  southern  California  tuna  canning  and 
fishing  industry. 

Other  witnesses  before  this  committee  will  make  and  have  made 
impressive  presentations,  amply  supported  by  statistical  data,  to 
effectively  demonstrate  the  passage  of  S.  1988  will  be  an  implied 
invitation  to  the  coastal  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
to  enact  similar  legislation,  and  will  cut  off  and  potentially  eliminate 
a major  fishing  source  of  our  southern  California  tuna  fleet. 

I do  not  intend  to  repeat  those  arguments.  These  other  witnesses 
will  point  out,  and  have  pointed  out,  that  as  a consequence  of  this, 
thousands  of  employees  of  the  tuna  fishing  and  tuna  canning  indus- 
try will  be  partially  or  completely  out  of  work  because  of  a sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  availability  of  tuna  for  our  fleet  to  catch, 
and  the  resultant  diminished  supply  of  such  fish  for  our  canneries 
to  pack. 

If  there  is  less  fish  to  be  caught  and  pack  there  will  be  a con- 
current loss  of  employment  and  pension  and  welfare  benefits  for 
those  working  in  our  fishing  industry. 

Qualification  and  eligibility  for  benefits  under  these  trusts  are 
based  upon  the  length  of  annual  employment  for  the  cannery  work- 
ers, or  the  amount  of  work  for  the  fishermen,  whichever  the  case 
may  be. 

I have  set  forth  in  my  prepared  statement  statistics  of  maximum 
amounts  of  benefits,  the  numbers  of  individuals  covered,  and  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  of  employees  in  our  tuna  canning  and  fish- 
ing industries,  for  these  welfare  and  pension  benefits  provided  by 
the  three  trusts  covered  by  my  prepared  statement. 

With  the  employment  of  thousands  of  cannery  workers  and  fish- 
ermen, and  the  elimination  of  many  of  their  jobs,  then  these  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  two  pension  plans  I have  referred  to,  on 
their  retirement,  will  have  substantially  reduced  monthly  pensions 
with  which  to  maintain  the  necessary  standard  of  living  during  this 
economic  period  of  an  ever-increasing,  sometimes  accelerating,  cost 
of  living. 

Such  a reduced  monthly  pension  check  could  well  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  the  individual’s  being  self-sufficient  and  his  becom- 
ing a public  ward  or  going  on  welfare  in  order  to  obtain  the  normal 
necessities  of  life. 

Similarly,  a reduction  in  or  an  elimination  of  the  fishermen  and 
his  family’s  eligibility  for  the  various  medical,  hospital,  and  surgical 
benefits  under  the  fishermen’s  group  welfare  trust  might  mean  the 
deprivation  of  needed  health  and  welfare  care  and  services ; again,  it 
might  also  necessitate  the  individual’s  and  his  family’s  seeking  these 
services  at  community  supported  institutions  available  for  those 
with  insufficient  income  and  funds.  Having  an  adequate  income  to 
obtain  necessary  medical,  hospital,  surgical,  and  similar  care  and 
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attention  from  the  private  sector  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to 
becoming  a pub  he  ward  or  securing  those  services  through  tax- 
tinanced  agencies  and  institutions. 

Such  a substantial  diminution  and/or  elimination  of  these  pen- 
sion and  health  and  welfare  benefits,  with  a resultant  reduction  of 
buying  power,  reaches  into  the  economy  of  all  segments  of  the 
community.  It  affects  the  retailer  who  sells  food,  the  landlords  who 
rent  living  premises,  shop  beepers;  who  sell  clothes  and  other  com- 
modities, doctors,  physicians,  surgeons,  hospitals,  pharmacies,  and 
numerous  others.  Take  away  that  total  buying  power  and  a chain  of 
economic  injury  is  set  in  motion,  affecting  not  only  those  merchants, 
individuals,  and  institutions  heretofore  mentioned,  but  also  banks 
and  financial  institutions,  wholesalers,  and  other  support  businesses, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  community’s  economy. 

For  these  and  t he  reasons  set  forth  in  my  prepared  statement,  we 
unalterably  oppose  bill  S.  1988. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Klein.  I appreciate 
very  much  your  statement.  I do  think  you  present  an  interesting  per- 
spective here,  in  saying  that  the  pension  funds,  and  the  hospital  and 
health  funds,  will  be  adversely  impacted,  and  that  this  will  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  not  only  the  fishermen  themselves,  but  upon  the 
entire  community,  by  either  those  that  are  unemployed  or  partially 
employed. 

Mr.  Klein.  Going  into  the  entire  economy  of  the  community,  that 
is  correct,  Senator.  Of  this  I’m  firmly  convinced. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  You’re  very  good  to  have  spent  the 
time  in  preparing  the  statement  that  you  did,  and  thank  you  for 
keeping  within  the  10-minute  time  limitation. 

[The  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Alfbed  M.  Klein 

I am  Alfred  M.  Klein,  a Senior  Partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Rose,  Klein  & 
Marias.  Our  firm  is  counsel  for,  and  I am  here  testifying  on  behalf  of,  three 
Labor-Management  Trusts  established  and  existing  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended, 
also  known  as  the  'Calf  Hartley  Act.  This  section  permits  the  establishment 
of  trusts,  with  equal  representation  by  employers  and  employees  in  the  admin- 
istration of  funds,  to  provide,  among  others,  welfare  and  pension  benefits  for 
employes,  their  families  and  dependents.  The  three  trusts  I refer  to,  each  of 
which  is  administered  in  San  Diego,  California,  are: 

1.  The  Westgate  Cannery  Workers  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund ; 

2.  The  Fishermen’s  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund ; and 

3.  The  Tuna  Fishermen’s  Trust  Fund. 

Both  the  Westgate  Cannery  Workers  Pension  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fiuher- 
men’s  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund  provide  pension  or  retirement  benefits  on  the 
retirement  or  death  of  a covered  employee,  the  first  mentioned  trust  for  em- 
ployees of  Westgate  California  Foods,  Inc.,  engaged  primarily  in  the  canning 
of  tuna  and  tuna-like  fish  in  San  Diego,  and  the  second  for  crew  members  on 
tuna  fishing  vessels  represented  for  collective  bargaining  agreement  purposes 
by  the  San  Diego  Fishermen’s  Union  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Diego  and  the  Seine 
and  Line  Fishermen’s  Union  in  San  Pedro.  The  Tuna  Fishermen’s  Trust  Fund 
provides  group  welfare  benefits,  such  as  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  care, 
x-ray  and  la  boratory  needs,  artificial  limbs  and  eyes,  ambulance  service,  drugs, 
medicines  and  the  like,  plus  life  insurance  benefits,  for  the  crew  members  of 
these  tuna  fishing  vessels  and  their  families. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  these  three  trusts  the  passage  of  Bill  S.  1988,  which 
would  unilaterally  extend  the  United  States’  fishery  contiguous  zone  to  200 
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nautical  miles,  would  have  an  adverse  and  destructive  effect  on  these  benefits 
for  employees  in  the  Southern  California  tuna  fishing  and  canning  industries, 
because  of  a substantial  reduction  in  their  operations  in  the  event  said  Bill 
is  passed. 

IMPACT  OP  S.  1988  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DOMESTIC  TUNA  FISHING  AND 

CANNING  INDUSTRIES 

Other  witnesses  before  this  Honorable  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
make  impressive  presentations,  amply  supported  by  statistical  data,  to  effec- 
tively demonstrate  the  passage  of  S.  1988  will  be  an  implied  invitation  to  the 
coastal  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  to  enact  similar  enforcement 
of  fishery  conservation  legislation,  thereby  cutting  off  and  potentially  elimi- 
nating the  major  fishing  source  of  our  Southern  California  tuna  fleet.  Our 
domestic  industries  major  source  of  supply  of  tuna  would  then  be  subjected 
to  the  uncertainties  of  controlled  fishing,  at  potentially  astronomical  price 
levels,  by  countries  which  historically  have  not  had  effective  fish  conservation 
programs.  These  other  witnesses  will  point  out  that,  as  a consequence  of  this 
anticipated  result,  thousands  of  employes  in  our  tuna  fishing  and  tuna  canning 
industries  will  be  partially  or  completely  out  of  work,  because  of  a substantial 
decrease  in  the  availability  of  tuna  and  tuna-like  fish  for  our  fleet  to  catch, 
and  the  resultant  diminished  supply  of  said  fish  for  our  canneries  to  pack. 

If  there  is  less  fish  to  be  eaught  and  packed,  there  will  be  the  concurrent  loss 
of  employment  and  income  for  those  working  in  our  fishing  and  canning  in- 
dustries. If  so,  this  will  reach  into  Southern  California  and  deprive  many  com- 
munity segments  of  business,  such  as  the  mechanics  who  maintain  the  fishing 
equipment,  the  boat  companies  which  repair  the  fishing  vessels,  the  business 
men  and  store  keepers  wTho  service  or  supply  the  fleet  and  its  crew  members, 
and  numerous  other  support  and  repair  personnel,  plus  many  other  industries 
such  as  fuel  companies,  the  custom  workers,  the  engine  and  parts  manufac- 
turers, banks,  retail  stores,  et  cetera — to  detriment  of  the  entire  economy  of 
the  community. 

REDUCTION  OR  ELIMINATION  OF  WELFARE  ,yTD  . PENSION.' BENEFITS  IF  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  FISHERMEN  AND  CANNERY  WORKERS  IS  REDUCED 

Qualification  and  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  Trusts,  for  which  I am 
testifying,  are  based  upon  the  length  of  annual  employment  of  the  cannery 
workers  or  the  amount  of  work  for  the  fishermen,  whichever  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  Westgate  Cannery  Workers  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund,  an  employee 
receives  credit  for  one  year  of  service  for  each  1,200  or  more  covered  hours  of 
employment  within  a plan  year,  at  the  Westgate  plant,  which  is  the  only 
tuna  cannery  in  the  San  Diego  area.  If  the  employee  works  less  than  1,200 
hours  in  any  plan  year,  he  is  credited  with  a proportionate  percentage  of  a 
plan  year.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  if  an  employee  in  that  cannery  works  less 
than  1,200  covered  hours  within  a plan  year,  his  eligibility  for  retirement  bene- 
fits under  this  Trust  Plan  is  reduced.  Therefore,  the  amount  such  a cannery 
worker  receives  as  a pension  on  retirement  or  the  amount  of  accumulated  bene- 
fits available  to  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death  prior  to  retirement  bears  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  length  of  time  worked  each  plan  year. 

For  the  year  1973,  approximately  850  individuals  were  covered  under  the 
Westgate  Cannery  Workers  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund.  During  the  year  1973, 
pension  benefits  totalling  $29,876.90  were  paid  by  this  Trust  to  104  retired 
cannery  workers  who  had  accumulated  credits  toward  retirement  during  the 
brief  period  of  7 years  this  trust  has  been  in  existence.  With  the  passage  of 
time  and  under  normal  working  conditions,  increased  credits  will  be  accumu- 
lated by  the  cannery  workers,  so  that,  in  the  future,  cannery  workers,  when 
they  retire,  will  be  eligible  for  and  receive  substantially  higher  monthly  pen- 
sions, and  the  number  of  retired  employees  receiving  such  higher  benefits  will 
increase. 

This  same  relationship  of  pension  benefits  to  amount  of  employment  also 
applies  to  the  tuna  fishing  vessels  crew  members  under  the  Fishermen’s  Pension 
Plan  Trust  Fund.  At  the  end  of  each  fishing  voyage  the  boat  owner  is  re- 
quired to  pay  into  said  Trust  Fund  on  behalf  of  each  eligible  crew  member 
certain  contributions,  a portion  of  which  is  deducted  from  the  crew’s  share 
of  the  monies  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  fish  catch.  The  amount  of  monthly 
pension  benefits  payable  on  the  fishermen’s  retirement  or  the  amount  received 
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by  the  family  of  a crew  member  in  the  event  of  death  prior  to  retirement  is 
based  directly  on  the  total  contributions  received  by  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
account  of  that  crew  member.  For  the  year  1973,  there  were  3,054  crew  mem 
bers  covered  under  this  Trust.  During  1973,  pension  benefits  were  paid  to  92 
fishermen  from  the  Fishermen’s  Pension  Plan  Trust  Fund  of  $32,355.5(5. 
1 ms  Trust  1 und  has  also  been  in  existence  for  only  7 years.  Under  normal 
working  conditions,  as  the  tuna  fishing  vessels  continue  in  their  catching  of 
fish,  additional  credits  will  be  accumulated  by  crew  members,  so  that  on  their 
retirement,  the  amount  of  individual  monthly  pension  benefits  will  be  sub- 
stantiaHy  higher  than  the  benefits  now  being  received  by  the  small  number 
of  fishermen  who  have  retired. 


Ihe  eligibility  of  a tuna  vessel  crew  member  for  welfare  benefits  coverage 
under  the  Tuna  Fishermen’s  Trust  Fund  is  likewise  dependent  upon'  his 
regular  employment  with  a boat  owner  having  a collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment vvitli  one  of  the  mentioned  unions,  each  of  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Seafarers’  international  Union  of  North:  America,  AFL-CIO.  He  ceases  being 
an  eligible  employee  if  he  is  not  regularly  employed  as  a member  of  the  ship’s 
crew  covered  by  such  a labor  contract.  Under  such  circumstances  he  then  may 
continue  his  health  and  welfare  coverage  for  a limited  period  of  time  by 
individually  paying  the  monthly  amount  required  to  maintain  the  level  of 
benefits  provided  under  the  Trust  Plan  These  benefits  include  various  allow- 
ances for  hospitalization,  including  intensive  care  and  out  patient  hospital 
charges;  surgical  benefits;  medical  services  in  the  hospital,  at  the  doctor’s 
office,  and  at  the  patient’s  home;  various  x-ray,  diagnostic  and  laboratorv 
benefits;  drugs  and  medicines;  therapy;  artificial  limbs,  eves,  and  rental  of 
equipment;  ambulance  service;  maternity  benefits  and  the  like  under  both 
a basic  and  a major  medical  plan,  together  with  life  insurance  coverage.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1973,  the  Fund  Plan  covered  approximately  5,000  fishermen  their 
spouses  and  dependents  and  expended  approximately  $550,000.00  in  premium 
payments  to  secure  this  total  group  health  and  welfare  package.  The  pay- 
ments for  charges  incurred  for  these  various  benefits  went  directly  to  the 
individuals,  doctors,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  institutions  involved, 
in  many  Southern  California  communities. 


IMPACT  OF  ItEDTJCTION  OF  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  BENEFITS  ON  THE  FISHERMEN, 
THE  CANNERY  WORKERS,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

If,  as  is  being  vividly  and  impressively  demonstrated  and  argued  by  other 
witnesses,  the  passage  of  Bill  S 1988  will  result  in  a substantial  diminution  of 
the  Southern  California  fishing  and  canning  industries,  substantially  reducing 
the  employment  of  thousands  and  eliminating  many  of  their  jobs,  then  those 
employees  covered  bv  the  two  pension  plans  I have  referred  to,  on  their  re- 
tirements, will  have  substantially  reduced  monthly  pensions  with  which  to 
maintain  the  necessary  standard  of  living  during  this  economic  period  of  an 
ever  increasing  and  sometimes  accelerating  cost  of  living.  Such  a reduced 
monthly  pension  check  could  well  mean  (he  difference  between  the  individual's 
being  self  sustaining  and  his  becoming  a public  ward  or  going  on  welfare  in 
order  to  obta  in  the  normal  necessities  of  life. 

Similarly,  a reduction  in  or  an  elimination  of  the  fisherman  and  his  family’s 
eligibility  for  the  various  medical,  hospital  and  surgical  benefits  under  the 
fishermen’s  group  welfare  trust  might  mean  the  deprivation  of  needed  health 
and  welfare  care  and  services ; again,  it  might  also  necessitate  the  individual’s 
and  his  family’s  seeking  these  services  at  community  supported  institutions 
available  for  those  with  insufficient  income  and  funds.  Having  an  adequate 
income  to  obtain  necessary  medical,  hospital,  surgical  and  similar  care  and 
attention  from  the  private  sector  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  becoming  a 
public  ward  or  securing  those  services  through  tax  financed  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. 

A substantial  diminution  and/or  elimination  of  these  pension  and  health  and 
welfare  benefits,  provided  by  the  three  Trust  Funds  for  whom  I am  testifying, 
to  our  Southern  California  cannery  workers  and  fishermen,  engaged  in  one  of 
America’s  largest  food  industries,  with  tuna  being  the  most  important  fish 
landed  by  California  fishermen,  reaches  into  the  economy  of  all  segments  of 
the  community,  since  it  means  a reduction  in  pension  benefits,  the  resultant 
reduction  in  buying  power,  and  a reduction  in  health  and  welfare  coverage-  for 
medical,  hospital,  surgical  and  similar  services.  This  loss  of  funds  and  cover- 
age affects  retaiiers  who  sell  food,  landlords  who  rent  living  premises,  shop 
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keepers  who  sell  clothes  and  other  commodities,  doctors,  physicians,  surgeons, 
hospitals  and  pharmacies,  and  numerous  others.  Take  away  that  total  buying 
power  and  a chain  of  economic  injury  is  set  in  motion,  affecting  not  only  those 
merchants,  individuals  and  institutions  heretofore  mentioned,  but  also  banks 
and  financial  institutions,  wholesalers,  and  support  businesses,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  entire  community’s  economy. 

CONCLUSION 

I have  attempted  to  point  out  that,  because  of  the  tremendous  Impact  the 
passage  of  Bill  S 1988  would  have  on  the  Southern  California  tuna  fishing  and 
tuna  canning  industries,  as  fully  demonstrated  by  other  speakers,  thousands 
of  tuna  fishermen  and  tuna  cannery  workers  would  lose  their  usual  employ- 
ment in  said  industries,  either  partially  or  completely.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
would  result  in  a substantial  diminution  in  both  pension  benefits,  which  they 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  with  vibrant,  fully  functioning,  active  fishing  and 
canning  industries,  and  the  reduction  and/or  elimination  of  health  and  welfare 
benefits  for  fishermen  and  their  families. 

Adequate  protection  is  needed  and  vital  to  our  domestic  tuna  fishing  and 
tuna  canning  industries,  the  many  incidents  of  which  reach  in  and  affect 
the  economy  and  every  business  activity  of  Southern  California  and  our  state. 
In  our  opinion,  the  passage  of  Bill  S 1988  would  have  a severe,  detrimental 
effect  in  eliminating  a part  of  this  needed  and  vital  protection. 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Howard  Sacks. 

Voice.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  had  to  leave  for  a court  appointment.  He 
asked  me  to  give  you  his  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  Fine.  Thank  you.  We  do  have  a copy  of  his 
statement. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Howard  D.  Sacks 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members : My  name  is  Howard  D.  Sacks  and 
I am  the  attorney  of  record  for  the  Fishermen  & Allied  Workers’  Union, 
I.L.W.U.,  Local  33  Pension  Trust  Fund.  The  Pension  Trust  Fund  covers  crew- 
members of  Southern  California  tuna  vessels  that  fish  throughout  the  Eastern 
Pacific  area.  There  are  presently  more  than  six  hundred  (600)  participants 
in  the  Pension  Fund. 

I wish  to  address  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  SB  1988  would 
have  on  the  Pension  Fund  and  its  participants.  Prior  to  my  appearance,  I 
think  it  will  be  well  established  by  other  witnesses  that  passage  of  SB  1988 
would  be  an  invitation  to  coastal  Latin  American  countries  to  enact  similar 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  availability  of  this 
resource  to  the  Southern  California  tuna  fleet.  I therefore  will  limit  my 
comments  to  the  effect  that  such  action  would  have  as  it  applies  to  Pension 
Plan  participants  and  their  families. 

The  Local  33  Pension  Plan  is  funded  by  Employer  contributions  of  $3.00 
per  ton  of  frozen  tuna  delivered  by  any  Employer  vessel.  The  individual’s 
pension  in  turn  is  a fixed  percentage  of  contributions  made  on  his  behalf.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  clear  that  If  tuna  deliveries  are  decreased  contributions 
will  be  directly  decreased  with  the  result  that  pension  levels  will  remain  static. 
At  the  present  time  the  Pension  Plan  has  been  adopted  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  which  assumes  continued  rates  of  contributions  based  upon  tuna  de- 
livered from  Employer  vessels.  If  the  source  of  tuna  supply  was  drastically 
reduced  the  viability  of  the  Pension  Plan  could  be  seriously  compromised. 
Certainly,  any  reduction  in  contributions  based  upon  tuna  delivered  would 
create  the  real  possibility  that  although  present  pensioners  retain  a pension 
those  individuals  presently  employed  would  never  be  able  to  accrue  sufficient 
contributions  in  order  to  retire  with  a pension. 

The  present  Pension  Plan  not  only  provides  benefits  for  the  retired  fisher- 
men but  creates  benefits  for  his  family  and  other  beneficiaries  in  event  of 
death  or  disability.  It  has  taken  seven  years  of  contributions  and  work  in  order 
to  put  into  effect  the  Local  33  Pension  Plan  in  order  to  provide  some  security 
to  already-retired  fishermen  and  future  security  for  the  presently-active  work- 
ing fishermen.  I cannot  stress  too  much  the  fact  that  if  the  availability  to 
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catch  tuna  ol¥  of  coastal  Latin  American  countries  is  restricted  that  this  could 
well  deprive  the  present  Plan  participants  and  those  expected  to  participate  in 
the  future  of  any  meaningful  retirement  security. 

Just  as  the  Truman  Fishery  Proclamation  (Presidential  Proclamation  2668, 
September  28,  1945,  10  Federal  Register  12304)  was  followed  by  a rash  of 
unilateral  acts  promulgated  by  other  states,  including  a number  of  coastal 
Latin  American  states,  which  went  even  further  in  asserting  sovereignty  than 
the  Truman  Proclamation,  it  seems  char  that  passage  of  SB  1988  would  be 
followed  by  a similar  reaction.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  only  through  inter- 
national agreement,  such  as  agreements  to  be  sought  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  can  the  question  of  extension  of  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  be 
properly  dealt  with  in  a manner  that  will  not  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
depriving  fishermen  of  security  in  their  old  age  under  pension  plans. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  George  N.  Zeluff, 
president,  Women’s  Propeller  Club. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  N.  ZELUFF,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

WOMEN’S  PROPELLER  CLUB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PORT  OF 

SAN  DIEGO 

Mrs.  Zeluff.  We  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming 
here  today  and  allowing  us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  view- 
points on  this  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I hardly  know  what  to  think  about  my  position  on  the  agenda. 

In  maritime  circles,  it’s  women  anti  children  first. 

However,  I welcome  the  opportunity  of  having  the  last  word. 

Senator  Tunnly.  My  stall  prepared  the  witness  list. 

Mrs.  Zeluff.  I’m  beginning  to  wonder  about  your  staff,  because 
I walked  into  your  office  in  the  Federal  Building  on  Tuesday,  after 
having  talked  with  Mr.  Burns  a couple  of  times  about  this  hearing 
but  never  having  met  him,  I walked  into  the  room  and  introduced 
myself,  and  Mr.  Burns  said,  “Oh,  I didn’t  know  you  were  going  to 
look  like  this.” 

Senator  Tunney.  I take  responsibility  for  those  statements. 

Mrs.  Ziiluff.  I am  appearing  before  this  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Women’s  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of  San 
Diego,  of  which  I am  the  president,  and  additionally,  as  an.  in- 
terested individual. 

Founded  in  1945,  the  Women’s  Propeller  Club  is  a national,  or- 
ganization with  chapters  in  12  ports  in  East,  West  and  Gulf  Coasts. 

Its  main  objective,  is  to  encourage,  further  and  support  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  It  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States. 

I am  the  wife  of  George  Zeluff,  one  of  the  owners  and  Captain  of 
M.  V.  Elsinore,  a tuna  clipper. 

My  testimony  will  be  in  two  parts,  reflecting  the  official  position 
of  the  organization  I represent  and  my  own  views. 

Appended  to  this  testimony  is  a resolution,  passed  on  April  10, 
1974,  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
San  Diego,  expressing  its  opposition  to  S.  1988  and  authorizing  this 
communication  of  its  views. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  is  this  nation’s  fourth  arm  of 
defense.  It  has  ar,  honorable  and  noble  history.  Oceangoing  shipping 
is  vital  to  the  economic  health  of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  able 
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to  sail,  unmolested,  to  any  place  in  the  world  in  order  to  carry  out 
overseas  commerce. 

Admiral  George  Miller,  Naval  Advisor  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, said  recently  in  San  Diego,  in  response  to  questions  about 
this  proposed  legislation : 

Such  a law  could  have  grave  consequences.  The  Merchant  Marine  must  have 
the  widest  possible  territorial  sea. 

S.  1988  is  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fisheries  zone  exclusively  for  the  use  of  U.S.  fishermen.  Without 
going  into  the  fisheries  question  at  this  time,  I would  like  to  carry 
this  concept  to  its  logical  and,  we  fear,  inevitable  extension. 

If  a nation  can  unilaterally  create  a zone  far  in  excess  of  tradi- 
tional territorial  seas  for  the  purposes  of  controlling  fishing  within 
that  zone,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  claiming  control  of  all  other 
functions  incidental  to  that  area? 

Such  actions  are  not  without  the  realm  of  possibility.  There  are 
most  certainly  nations  which  would  seize  gleefully  upon  any  ra- 
tionale to  do  just  that.  They  might  want  more  revenue,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  blackmail,  have  a need  to  bolster  the  leader’s  internal 
prestige,  or  quite  simply,  want  the  pleasure  of  humbling  great 
maritime  nations. 

To  digress  for  a moment  from  my  prepared  testimony,  let  me 
say  that  it  doesn’t  matter  to  those  nations  whether  or  not  you  have 
a valid  license  and  have  paid  for  a valid  license.  A number  of 
years  ago,  perhaps  10  or  12,  my  husband  was  fishing.  They  were 
in  transit  from  one  spot  to  another.  They  had  a valid  Ecuadorian 
license.  They  were  seized,  they  were  boarded,  they  were  taken  to 
another  port  where  finally  the  decision  was  made  to  let  them  go. 

The  Ecuadorian  Government  excused  this  by  saying  it  was  the 
over-zealousness  of  the  commander  of  the  patrol  craft.  I don’t  believe 
that  for  a moment,  because  at  the  same  time  there  was  much  hue 
and  cry  in  Ecuadorian  newspapers  naming  my  husband,  calling 
him  a pirate,  and  making  a great  thing  of  the  fact  that  this  vessel 
had  been  in  their  waters.  It  was  quite  obviously  a concerted  action 
of  government  and  press. 

I would  like  to  make  one  additional  point  on  this.  These  nations 
are  not  ruled  by  law,  such  as  is  the  United  States.  They  are  ruled 
by  men. 

How  long  before  they  restrict  the  transit  or  use  of  a port-of-call 
of  a U.S.  flag  cargo  ship  ? 

We  simply  cannot  allow  the  possibility  of  that  to  happen.  To  do 
so  would  open  a Pandora’s  box  out  of  which  would  tumble  trouble 
after  trouble,  the  likes  of  which  boggle  the  mind. 

There  are  inherent  in  this  legislation  and  its  logical  extensions 
serious  problems  insofar  as  the  defense  posture  of  the  U.S.  is  con- 
cerned. These  cannot  but  affect  the  Merchant  Marine,  a part  of 
the  defense  team. 

On  March  11,  1971,  the  U.S.  Navy  cargo  ship  Wyandot  was  pro- 
ceeding through  the  area  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  within  the 
200-mile  limit  claimed  by  Ecuador,  enroute  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  Thirty-eight  miles  east  of  the  island  of  San 
Cristobal,  the  Ecuadorian  naval  vessel  Cay amb e fired  several  warn- 
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ing  shots  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyandot.  The  U.S.  naval  ship  stopped, 
exchanged  blinker  signals,  and  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  its  way. 

Now,  perhaps  it  was  mistaken  for  a tuna  clipper,  as  suggested 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  but  who  really  knows?  It  is  just 
as  likely  that  the  officer  in  command  decided  to  chase  the  U.S.  Navy 
out  of  their  territorial  waters. 

Suppose  that  it  was  an  American  flag  merchant  vessel,  carrying 
cargo  for  a neighboring  country  with  which  Ecuador  was  on  un- 
friendly terms,  or  at  war? 

In  this  day  of  air  travel,  we  need  to  expand  the  question  of  ter- 
ritorial claims  to  air  space.  What  can  prevent  a nation  from  claim- 
ing 200  miles  of  air  space  above  it,  as  well  as  200  miles  of  ocean 
east  or  west,  north  or  south? 

This,  too,  is  not  without  the  realm  of  possibility.  Several  years 
ago  when  Governor  Rockefeller  was  going  to  South  America  as  an 
official  representative  of  the  United  States,  his  plane  was  not  allowed 
to  fly  over  Ecuador  until  official  permission  was  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  nation.  It  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  a day 
when  the  right  of  innocent  passage  through  the  air  will  be  cur- 
tailed. I rue,  air  travel  is  not  the  subject  of  these  deliberations,  but 
it  is  submitted  as  an  example  of  a logical  extension  of  the  concept 
of  S.  1988.  ^ 

Does  this  sound  far-fetched,  like  needless  alarm?  It  truly  is  not. 

We  have  only  to  examine  the  history  of  the  past  few  year3  to 
realize  that  any  and  all  predictions  could  come  true.  We  can  point 
to  the  embargo  from  Arab  oil  producing  nations  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  leverage  which  can  be  exerted.  We  all  know  of  the 
piratical  shootings,  seizures  and  harassment  of  U.S.  tunaboats  and 
their  crews.  We  know  that  violence  can  be  done. 

Do  we  want  our  Nation’s  merchant  ships  and  crews  subjected  to 
even  the  possibility  of  like  actions?  Enactment  of  S.  1988  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  probability  that  the  American  merchant  fleet 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  restrictive  actions  of  other 
nations. 

To  digress  again,  does  the  U.S.  Government  want  to  pay  for  the 
licenses  or  seizure  fines  for  American  flag  merchant  ships?  Mention 
was  made  earlier  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fishermen’s  Protective 
Act.  This  act  protects  all  U.S.  flag  vessels.  I would  like  to  know  how 
you’re  going  to  protect  these  merchant  vessels.  Are  you  going  to 
protect  them  as  well  as  you  have  protected  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet 

To  vote  for  S.  1988  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  completely  irrespon- 
sible and  insane.  We  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 

For  part  two  of  my  testimony  I would  like  to  ask  some  questions : 

What  will  be  the  effects  of  S.  1988  on  the  tuna  industry? 

The  effects  will  be  many,  all  of  them  harmful.  In  the  first  place, 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  immediately  legalize  the  position  of 
nations  now  claiming  200  ndles.  It  will  cause  others  to  adopt  a 
simliar  limit. 

These  actions  will  make  it  impossible  for  tuna  producers  to 
operate  profitably,  if  at  all.  Inherent  in  the  right  to  grant  is  the 
right  to  deny.  From  past  history  we  can  predict  that  the  right  to 
deny  licenses  will  be  utilized  by  other  countries.  Since  most  tuna  is 
caught  within  200  miles,  the  effect  :is  most  obvious. 
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Tuna  processors  will  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  this  observer  to  see  any  benefits  accruing. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  tunaboat  owners  and  investors? 

Their  investments  will  become  drastically  reduced  in  value.  There 
will  be  bankruptcies,  forced  sales,  Federal  marshals’  auctions.  How 
can  you  justify  such  consequences  to  people  who  have  the  fruit  of 
their  lives  invested  in  vessels? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  tuna  fishermen  and  their  families? 

There  will  be  a loss  of  their  livelihoods.  These  men  are  highly 
skilled,  however  their  skills  are  not  always  readily  translatable  to 
shoreside  occupations,  even  if  there  were  an  oversupply  of  jobs  to 
be  filled.  The  unemployment  rolls  will  be  swollen  with  their  numbers. 

Their  savings  will  be  used  up,  and  some  of  them  will  lose  their 
homes  and  cars.  There  will  be  a disruption  of  their  families  due  to 
economic  hardship,  a lowering  of  living  standards,  an  inability  to 
maintain  themselves  in  this  period  of  rising  living  costs  and  infla- 
tion. 

Many  of  us  here  today  have  personally  experienced  financial  hard 
times  during  a period  in  the  fifties  when  imports  of  frozen  tuna 
caused  great  economic  loss  to  U.S.  tuna  producers.  All  of  the  con- 
sequences mentioned  above  were  very,  very  real.  The  scars  are  deep. 

Overcome  that  challenge  we  did,  not  with  the  help  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  through  our  own  efforts  and  courage. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  small  businesses  peripheral  to  the  tuna 
industry  ? 

Small  businesses  are  the  backbone  of  this  country’s  free  enter- 
prise system.  What  weakens  them  weakens  everyone. 

Obviously,  small  businesses  would  suffer  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  business  they  do  with  the  industry. 

Two  local  examples: 

All  but  one  food  supplier  to  the  fleet  is  100  percent  dependent 
on  the  tunaboat  business.  That  one  does  50  percent  of  its  business 
with  the  fleet. 

A firm  that  repairs  propellers  reports  that  30  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness is  accounted  for  by  the  fishing  boats. 

If  S.  1988  is  enacted,  what  will  you  tell  them? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  local  and  California  economies? 

Again,  quite  obviously,  significantly  detrimental.  San  Pedro,  the 
Nation’s  leading  commercial  fishing  port,  would  be  badly  hurt.  San 
Diego,  although  it  does  not  receive  as  great  a share  of  landings,  is 
the  home  of  most  U.S.  tuna  fishermen.  Their  money  is  spent  here. 
The  loss  of  that  money  would  be  substantive  blow. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  American  Tunaboat  Asso- 
ciation. the  total  1973  tuna  landing  value  in  California  was  almost 
$75  million.  This  was  new  wealth  captured  from  the  ocean.  It  has 
been  said  this  multiplies  in  effect  as  it  moves  through  the  economy 
between  4 to  7 times.  To  take  an  average  of  5.5  times  $75  million 
gives  us  a sum  of  over  $412  million.  Can  the  State  of  California 
afford  a loss  of  any  significant  part  of  that  astronomical  amount? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  availability  of  tuna  to  the  American 
consumer  ? 

Tuna  has  become  a staple  protein  food  for  Americans.  There  is 
a worldwide  shortage  of  protein  food.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
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any  source  of  supply.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  there  will  be  a scarcity 
of  tuna  that  will  make  it  more  highly  prized  than  gold. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  price  of  tuna  to  the  consumer? 

Add  the  natural  effects  of  scarcity  to  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, due  to  hypothetical  and  questionable  license  fees,  and  tuna 
in  the  can  will  be  as  highly  priced  as  gold. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Senator,  every  housewife,  every  mother  who  packs  school  lunches, 
every  budget  watcher  and  weigh!;  watcher  in  the  country  will  be 
crying  for  your  blood! 

Senator  Tttnney.  Now,  you’re  setting  to  me. 

Mrs.  Zeluff.  In  conclusion,  there  are  certain  philosophical  ob- 
servations I should  like  to  make. 

During  all  of  its  history,  the  United  States  of  America  has  paid 
homeage  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  has  exercised 
sovereignty  over  a 3-mile  territorial  sea  and  only  recently  has  ex- 
tended its  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  to  a contiguous  9 miles.  It  has 
sturdily  stood  by  its  territorial  seas  policy  as  a model  for  other 
nations  to  follow. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  only  a fool  never  changes  his  mind, 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must  live  and  abide  by  certain  prin- 
ciples. 

Are  we  willing  to  abandon  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas? 
Are  we  willing  to  signal  to  other  nations  that  we  have  only  given 
lip  service  to  one  of  our  basic  principles  until  it  was  expedient  for 
us  to  change? 

The  provisions  of  S.  1988  conflict  with  proposals  offered  by  the 
Tl.b.  delegation  to  the  upcoming  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Are 
we  willing  to  insist  that  other  nations  do  as  we  say,  not  as  we  do? 

fe.  1988  proposes  to  be  an  interim  measure.  There  is  no  way  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  a temporary  affair.  Once  taken,  the  step  will  be 
as  irrevocable  as  death. 

We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and  proud  of  our  country.  The 
tuna  industry  has  served  the  Nation  valiantly,  in  peace  by  provid- 
ing food,  in  war  by  providing  men  and  ships. 

Sometimes,  however,  tve  believe  that  this  industry  exists  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of,  our  Government. 

Sometimes  our  Government  has  dragged  us,  protesting,  struggling, 
screaming  and  sputtering,  held  our  noses  and  poured  down  bitter 
doses  of  medicine — governmental  action,  inaction,  restriction,  and 
regulation. 

Don’t — please  don’t — enact  S.  1988  and  administer  the  fatal  dose 
of  hemlock. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Zeluff.  I can  see  that  my  staff 
saved  the  best  for  last. 

[The  attachment  follow:] 


The  Women’s  Pbopeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

A Resolution 


Whereas,  It  is  the  first  objective  of  the  Women’s  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  to  promote,  further  and  support  the  American  Merchant  Marine ; 
and 
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Whereas,  It  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  nation  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  has  the  right  of  free  and  innocent  passage  on  the  high  seas ; 
and 

Whereas,  The  enactment  of  S.  1988  would  be  an  open  signal  to  other  coun- 
tries to  likewise  extend  their  territorial  waters  claims,  for  fisheries  or  ANY 
OTHER  PURPOSE,  be  it  for  motives  military,  economic,  political  or  of  self 
aggrandizement ; and 

Whereas,  such  extensions  by  other  nations  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  ; therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Women’s  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
San  Diego,  oppose  Senate  Bill  1988  and  communicate  its  opposition  to  appro- 
priate government  officials. 

Passed : April  10,  1974,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Frances  L.  Zelxjff, 

President. 

Senator  Tunney.  We  have  one  final  statement,  and  that  is  from 
Mr.  Herbert  Kameon. 

STATEMENT  0E  HERBERT  R.  KAMEON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, OCEAN  FISH  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  CHAIRMAN, 

CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE,  BALBOA  ANGLING  CLUB,  AND 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  MARINE 

CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Kameon.  My  name  is  Herbert  Kameon.  I’m  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Ocean  Fish  Protective  Association,  representing 
9,000  coastal  sports  fishermen;  chairman  of  the  conservation  com- 
mittee, Balboa  Angling  Club,  and  a representative  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Marine  Conservation. 

In  the  early  1930’s  California’s  attempt  to  limit  the  catch  of  sar- 
dines for  reduction  was  thwarted  by  shipboard  reduction  plants 
anchored  outside  the  3-mile  limit.  Since  California  had  no  juris- 
diction over  what  was  then  international  waters  it  could  not  regulate 
sardines  landed  into  reduction  ships  versus  those  landed  onto  shore. 

As  a result,  California’s  attempt  to  regulate  was  circumvented, 
so  the  State  relaxed  its  rules  and  shortly  thereafter  the  reduction 
ships  disappeared.  So  did  the  sardines. 

Miss  Francis  N.  Clark,  a marine  biologist  for  the  department  of 
fish  and  game,  was  one  of  the  principal  authorities  on  sardines  at 
the  time  and  was  intimately  familiar  with  their  fishery  and  the 
problems  at  hand.  She  was  one  of  those  people  who  was  in  the 
thick  of  trying  to  preserve  that  now  economically  extinct  species. 

When  later  she  Decame  a consultant  to  Ecuador  and  Peru,  one 
of  the  first  things  she  recommended  was  the  urgent  necessity  for 
establishing  an  extensive  fishing  zone  to  prevent  uncontrolled  for- 
eign or  domestic  exploitation  of  coastal  resources.  Here  you  have 
the  origins  of  the  200-mile  offshore  fishery  jurisdiction. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  a 200-mile  offshore  fishery  jurisdiction 
is  a must  if  our  Pacific  coastal  fisheries,  both  recreational  and  com- 
mercial, are  to  survive.  Mexico  has  already  announced  its  intention 
of  extending  its  contiguous  fisheries  zone  and  the  other  four  Central 
and  South  American  countries  that  have  not  already  done  so  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  suit  in  the  near  future.  There  is  at  this  point  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  offer  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  America’s  fisheries  problems. 
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Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  some  meaningful  international 
agreement  comes  out  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  it  would 
take  a minimum  of  5 to  8 years  to  achieve  effective  ratification  and 
application.  We  do  not,  at  this  time,  see  that  any  agreement  is  forth- 
coming along  the  lines  proposed  by  our  Government. 

None  of  the  industrialized  nations  with  distant  water  fisheries 
want  international  regulations.  They  will  not  agree  to  meaningful 
international  regulations  until  they  are  forced  to  negotiate  for 
something  they  want,  and  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  make 
tradeoffs  to  get  it. 

We  must  not  continue  to  delude  ourselves  that  effective  inter- 
national agreement  is  imminent.  It  is  not.  We  are,  if  we  do  not  act, 
simply  prolonging  the  length  of  time  for  foreign  nations  to  deci- 
mate the  fish  of  our  continental  shelf.,  We  need  the  time,  moreover, 
to  work  out  and  put  into  effect  rational  managment  programs  of  the 
coastal  fisheries  for  the  long-term  benefit  of  the  coastal  commercial 
fisheries,  and  the  coastal  sportfishery,  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of 
both  protein,  and  recreational  needs. 

Inside  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  there  is  little  international 
agreement  evident.  Outside,  there  is  practically  none. 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  have  thus  far  refused  to  comply 
with  conservation  decisions  that  came  out  of  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  last  June.  They  are  in  the  process  of  wiping  out 
this  resource.  And  for  what?  Whale  meat  represents  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Japanese  protein  diet,  and  the  Russians  are  sending 
much  of  their  whale  meat  to  fur  farms  to  feed  minks  and  sables. 
Dr.  Robert  White,  the  TJ.S.  Commission,  has  termed  the  actions  of 
those  two  nations  a “serious  setback  to  protection  of  the  world’s 
whale  population.” 

B.  The  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  is  in  trouble.  It  may  be  already  too 
late  to  save  this  valuable  species.  I submit  in  evidence,  attached, 
the  excellent;  presentation  given  by  Frank  J.  Mather  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  at  the  IFGA  Conference  in  October 
1973.  Yet,  we  do  not  see  anything  meaningful  that  has  come  out  of 
ICCAT  to  reverse  the  extinction  of  this  species.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  with  the  support  of  NO  A A Director 
Dr.  Robert;  White,  has  promised  they  were  going  to  do  something 
“about  the  Bluefin  Tuna  conservation  program.” 

NMFS  Director  Robert  Schoning  promised  that  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  would  be  held  in  the  immediate  future,  relative 
to  the  ICCAT  meeting  of  November  1973,  and  that  negotiations 
were  presently  underway  to  set  a date  for  that  meeting.  As  of  April 
first  no  date  had  been  set,  and  the  U.S.  position  had  not  been 
finalized.  Tire  United  States,  too,  evidently,  have  some  problems 
getting  to  the  international  agreement  table  and  in  this  case  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  our  own  resources. 

C.  Last  year,  Washington  and  Oregon  fishermen  documented  for- 
eign vessels  in  the  hundreds  -working  the  best  fishing  grounds  at  the 
best  fishing  times.  These  foreign  ships  are  huge,  with  immense 
weaponry  capabilities.  There  is  no  regulation  on  them  as  to  mesh 
size  of  nets,  species,  et  cetera. 

D.  In  a 1973  award-winning  scientific  paper,  Jay  Quast,  biologist 
with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  has  documented  the  near 
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wipeout  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  perch,  a species  of  Rockfish,  by  Jap- 
anese and  Russian  trawlers  off  Alaska,  to  a point  where  rehabilita- 
tion may  be  impossible.  , ■ .n „„ 

E.  Indications  from  Moscow  are  that  the  Russians  will  move 
down  to  the  Southern  California  area  within  the  next  few  years  to 
harvest  what  they  consider  to  be  the  surplus  anchovy  population, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  120,000  tons  now  allowed  the 
local  wetfish  fleet  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the 
600,000  tons  that  the  Russians  say  can  be  taken  without  damaging 

^R1' 111 'the  Bering  Sea  the  important  U.S.-Canadian  halibut  fishery 
has  been  eliminated  by  what  are  called  “incidental  catches  by 
Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets.  Indeed,  the  “incidental  Japanese  catch 
last  year  exceeded  the  entire  deliberate  catch  by  U.S.  fishers,  ihe 
tremendous  pressure  on  all  Bering  Sea  fish  may  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  catch  has  risen  from  28-million  pounds  in  1J54 
to  5-billion  pounds  last  year.  This  unparalleled  assault  raises  the 
possibility  of  the  entire  fishery’s  collapse  within  a few  years.  U1  all 
the  fisheries  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Bering  Sea  is  by  far  the  most 
prolific,  and  the  effect  of  such  a collapse  would  be  an  ecological 
disaster  beyond  comprehension. 

G.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  b ish- 
eries  Commission  in  Tokyo,  the  Japanese,  who  account  for  over  80 
percent  of  the  total  catch,  refused  to  reduce  their  fishing  effort 
despite  clear  evidence  that  their  failure  to  do  so  will  result  m an- 
nihilation of  once-plentiful  stocks,  such  as  the  Bristol  Bay  sockeye 

SElWe  are  not  here  merely  concerned  with  the  loss  of  a resource 
of  immense  economic  value,  but  ultimately  with  the  loss  of  an  it- 
replaceable  source  of  protein  and  recreation.  Let  me  outline  the 
economic  value  to  the  State  of  California  and  the  nation : 


CALIFORNIA 

Most  recent  California  figures  that  we  have  are  for  the  year  1971. 
These  are  gross  dockside  prices  paid  the  fishermen : 

(1)  The  high  seas  tuna  fishery  principally  operating  in  the  tropical  eastern 
Pacific  Ocean,  had  a value  of  $94  million. 

(2)  The  coastal  commercial  fishery  had  a value  of  approximately  $-2  inilllon. 

(3)  The  coastal  sport  fishery  had  a minimum  economic  benefit  of  $200  mii- 

li0(4)°Total^ economic  benefit  is  usually  considered  to  be  approximately  three 
times  the  dockside  price.  Therefore,  in  1971  if  the  tuna  fishery  total  benefit 
was  approximately  $282  million,  the  coastal  commercial  fishery  was  approxi- 
mately $66  million,  and  if  we  take  the  total  economic  benefit  of  the  coastal 
sport  fishery  of  the  aforementioned  $200  million,  we  find  that  the  total  coastal 
fishery  including  both  the  commercial  and  the  sport  fishery,  was  approximately 
$266  million,  and  the  tuna  fishery  was  approximately  $282  million,  roughly 
equal  benefit  to  the  State  of  California. 

THE  NATION 

(11  According  to  data  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
relative  to  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 
the  total  value  in  1972  of  the  entire  commercial  fishery  including  coastal 
species  and  anadromous  species,  migratory  species,  and  coastal  species  off 
foreign  coasts,  was  $765.5  million.  This  also  represents  dockside  prices  as  the 
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table  is  entitled,  ‘'Landing  and  Value  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Shellfish  by  Major 
Groupings  in  1972.” 

(2)  The  latest  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  coastal  sport  fishery  in  the 
United  States;  when  an  appropriate  share;  of  the  various  recreational  and  manu- 
facturing industries  that  are  attributable  to  and  directly  serve  the  ocean  sport 
fishermen,  is  Iretween  4y2  and  5 billion  dollars  annually. 

We  have  a situation  in  which,  as  the  committee  already  well 
knows,  and  has  considerable  published  data,  that  the  high  seas  fishery 
of  foreign  nations  is  decimating  the  fish  populations  on  both  our 
east  and  west  coasts,  and  moving  to  further  do  so.  They  have  far 
outstripped  and  outrun  our  own  fishing  industry  which  is,  with 
the  exception  of  our  tuna  fishery,  antiquated  and  unable  to  com- 
pete. And.,  even  more  important  economically,  they  are  destroying 
the  coastal  sport  fishery  which  involves  a 4i/2  to  5 billion  dollar 
industry  much  larger  than  the  size  of  the  U.S.  commercial  fishery 
with  all  its  attendant  benefits  of  jobs,  income  and  recreation  for 
our  people. 

The  U.S.  needs  desperately  to  institute  the  200-mile  limit  imme- 
diately. In  conjunction  with  that  we  need,  desperately,  to  develop 
and  implement  a national  fisheries  plan.  The  best  organized  and 
most  vocal  of  our  commercial,  fisheries  is  the  tuna  fishery.  They  have 
dominated  the  philosophy,  legislation,  and  economic  control  of  our 
national  fisheries  picture  to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  best  in- 
terests for  the  last  20  years. 

The  reality  is  that  our  distant  water  tuna  fishery  produced  only 
11  percent  of  our  national  catch  by  weight,  and  less  than  20  per<5ent 
of  our  national  lisheries  products  by  value — U.S.  landings,  1072. 
This  is  a pittance  compared  to  the  value  of  the  coastal  sport  fishery 
in  this  country. 

It  is  time  that  we  all  recognize  that  we  must  farm  the  oceans 
together.  It  is  not  our  interest,  as  sport  fishermen,  to  take  something 
away  from  the  tuna  fishery.  It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  preserve 
and  enhance  both  the  coastal  and  high  seas  fisheries  for  both  the 
commercial  and  recreational  industry  interests. 

The  need  for  a balanced,  comprehensive  fisheries  policy  is  obvious. 
The  goals  of  the  national  fisheries  plan  are  specifically  to  “maintain 
and  restore  fishery  stocks  of  interest  to  the  United  States,  develop 
and  maintain  a healthy  fishing  industry,  increase  the  contribution 
of  marine  resources  to  recreation  and  increase  the  supply  of  whole- 
some competitively  priced  fisheries  products  to  the  U.S.  consumer.” 

The.  foreign  fishing  nations,  and  especially  those  such  as  the  Soviets 
and  Japanese,  who  have  the  most;  sophisticated  biological  data- 
gathering  systems,  are  ignoring  the  warnings  of  marine  biologists 
and  fishery  scientists,  and  while  the,  world  is  debating  conservation, 
they  are  reducing  species  after  species  to  the  point  of  economic,  if 
not  biological  extinction.  In  danger  now,  as  we  already  know,  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean  perch  off  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  haddock  of 
the  northwest  Atlantic,  Atlantic  herring,  yellowtail  flounder,  cod, 
Pacific  halibut,  Bering  Sea  groundfish,  Atlantic  mackerel,  and  blue- 
fin  tuna. 

There  has  been  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  legis- 
lators on  the  national  level  to  support  imposition  of  a 200-mile 
fishery  jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  out  of  the  concern  that  not 
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only  would  other  nations  follow  suit  but  we  would  lose  access  to 
other  coastal  resources,  plus  a concern  with  respect  to  transit  and 
international  security  matters.  . . , 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  transit,  defense,  and  use  of  the  bottoms 
are  separate  from  the  proposed  fisheries  jurisdiction. 

I cannot  help  but  agree  that  a better  solution  would  be  an  in  ter- 
national  agreement,  however,  there  is  little  hope  that  any  is  forth- 
coming and  that  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  early  agreement  is 
achieved  in  conference,  ratification,  and  implementation  by  130  na- 
tions is  inevitably  in  the  distant  future. 

I submit  to  you,  in  the  words  of  D.  Otis  Beasley : 

Individual  nations  are  simply  unwilling  to  hold  in  abeyance  claims  of  rights 
they  regard  as  essential  to  their  national  interests  pending  a resolution  of  the 
conflicting  interests.  Much  of  international  law  had  its  origins  in  unilateral 
assertions  of  national  rights.  Now  that  man  has  the  ability  and  the  political 
and  economic  incentives  to  occupy  ocean  space,  nations  will  continue  to  make 
unilateral  declarations  of  their  rights.  Assertions  having  merit  will  gain  inter- 
national acceptance. 

An  outstanding  international  lawyer  has  stated : 

One  lesson  in  legal  history  is  that  workable  rules  of  law  cannot  be  abstractly 
prefabricated ; they  can  only  be  derived  from  experience. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  earth  supports  the  right  of  a nation  to  all 
ocean  resources,  living  and  nonliving,  to  the  seaward  limit  of  its  continental 
terrace  if  not  to  its  continental  margin.  This  right  has  been  recognized  only 
in  small  part.  Until  this  concept  becomes  the  law  of  the  sea  there  will  be  no 
international  agreement  on  the  rights  of  coastal  states. 

The  marine  angler  has  much  at  stake  In  the  controversy  over  the  rights  of 
coastal  states  to  the  resources  in  the  waters  along  their  coast.  His  interest  will 
best  be  served  by  supporting  a nation’s  rights  to  all  ocean  resources  within  its 
continental  terrace,  including  support  for  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  those  resources. 

We  believe  the  time  is  very  late  and  that  action  is  needed  now. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mr.  Kameon,  it’s  your  position  that  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  sports  fisheries  is  between  44/2  and  $5  billion,  did 
you  say,  to  the  country,  and  the  economic  impact  of  tuna  fishing 
is — I forget  what  you  said — $765  million? 

Mr.  Kameon.  No,  that  was  the  total  in  1972. 

Senator  Tunney.  Yes,  that’s  right.  And  the  tuna  fishing  was  $282 
million  ? 

Mr.  Kameon.  That’s  correct.  Based  on  the  1971  figure  on  the 
landings. 

Senator  Tunney.  So  you’re  saying  that  sports  fisheries  have  a 
greater  impact  economically  than  tuna  by  almost  10  to  1 ? 

Mr.  Kameon.  No.  If  you  take  the  total  landings — you  still  have 
to  take  the  total  landings,  and  go  by  the  3 times  factor  also.  You’re 
going  to  use  the  3 times  extrapolation  factor  in  terms  of  impact  on 
the  economy,  you’d  have  to  take  the  total  landings  and  multiply 
that  by  3 times  to  arrive  at  the  comparable  4%  to  5. 

We’re  still  saying  it’s  much  more,  but  we’re  taking  account  of  all 
the  tackle  manufacturers,  the  boat  manufacturers,  the  sport  fisher- 
men on  the  party  boats,  and  all  the  related  parts  and  expenditures 
involved  here,  of  course. 

Senator  Tunney.  I just  want  to  make  sure  I understand  the 
figures. 
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For  the  sports  fishery  it’s  4%  to  5 billion,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kameox.  Yes. 

Senator  Tttnxey.  That’s  the  economic  impact. 

And  what  was  it  for 

■ • Kameon.  Well,  I guess  that  would  be  up  around  2Y,  or  2U 
billion.  I rn  talking  about  total  impact  on  the  economy. 

Senator  Tuxxky.  Total,  yes. 

Mr.  Kameon.  I’ll  be  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  with  more 
elaborate  statistics  on  that  point,  if  vou  wish. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Yes.  But  1 just  see  here,  in  your  statement: 

According  to  data  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
thL  ,learin(f„s  before  tJ»e  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 

the  total  value  in  1972  of  the  entire  commercial  fishery  including  coastal 
species  and  anadromous  species,  migratory  species,  and  coastal  species  off 
foreign  coasts,  was  $765.5  million.  v 

I see  you’re  mi,Fiplying  that  by  S5,  is  where  you  get  the  billion. 

Mr.  Kameox.  5 es. 

Senator  Tttnney.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kameon.  I am 
sorry  that  we  do  not  have  more  time  to  question  you  on  your  state- 
muwT  O'tt  I think  that  it  is  self-explanatory,  and  your  attachment 
will  be  included  m the  record  as  if  read. 

I understand  that  we  will  have,  in  northern  California,  in  San 
1 rancisco,  others  who  will  be  testifying  to  the  same  point  that  you 
are  making.  That’s  what  I’m  informed  by  staff.  So  perhaps  some  of 
tiie  questions  that  I have  on  your  statement  can  be  addressed  at 
some  future  point  to  either  you,  by  mail,  or  to  some  of  the  others 
who  are  going  to  be  testifying  on  the  same  point, 

I ho  press  of  time  is  such  that  I just  have  to  leave  now. 

Mr.  Kameon. . 1 appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  given  this 
testimony,  and  T 1 1 be  glad  to  answer  any  further  questions. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kameon. 

1.1  he  attachment  follows:] 
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The  Biuefio  Tuna  Situation 


by  Frank  J.  Mather,  III 

Associate  Scientist 

Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  USA 


(Following  is  part  of  the  presentation  made  by  Mr.  Mather 
at  the  International  Game  Fish  Research  Conference  held 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  in  late  October,  1973.) 


IGFA 


The  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  is  in  trouble.  This  species  was  one 
of  the  first  offshore  big  game  fish  to  challenge  the  interest 
of  sport  fishermen.  It  was  also  the  original  commercial  tuna, 
with  .some  fisheries,  pre  dating  the  Christian  era.  Now  the 
danger  signs  are  obvious.  Catches  of  large  bluefin  have  declined 
catastrophically.  Tag  return  rates  are  alarmingly  high;  and  a 
dangerous  imbalance  in  the  structure  of  the  stocks,  which 
now  consist  almost  entirely  of  very  old  and  very  young  fish, 
is  prevalent. 

The  assessment  of  bluefin  stocks  is  extremely  difficult 
The  species  is  very  extensively  distributed  and  has  _great 
mobility.  Its  distributional  patterr  changes  markedly  with 
age  of  fish,  and  its  migrations  sometimes  vary  unpredictably. 
At  certain  seasons,  it  tends  to  concentrate  in  large  schools 
in  relatively  small  areas.  This  tendency  makes  it  extremely 
vulnerable  to  some  types  of  fishing,  especially  purse  seining. 
This,  in  turn,  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  time-honored 
"catch  and  effort"  approach  to  stock  assessment.  In  addition, 
the  life  span  of  the  bluefin  is  relatively  long  — some  of  the 
very  big  fish  may  be  nearly  twenty  years  old  - .in  contrast 
to  the  much  shorter-lived  species  to  which  most  recent  tuna 
research  has  been  devoted. 

Bluefin  tuna  fisheries  have  undergone  great  changes  in  the 
past  quarter  century.  Previously,  tlv  most  productive  fisheries 


were  the  traps  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  approaches,  and 
the  trolling  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Many  of  the  traps 
had  been  operating  in  the  same  locations  for  centuries,  and 
the  trolling  fishery  was  also  an  ancient  one.  Now  longline 
vessels  are  fishing  almost  all  the  productive  oceanic  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  stocks  had  previously  been 
untouched.  The  catches  of  coastal  fisheries  have  been  gieatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  purse  seine  and  live  bait 
methods,  as  well  as  by  expanded  use  of,  and  technological 
improvements  in,  the  older  types  of  gear.  The  efficiency  and 
range  of  the  vessels  have  also  been  increased. 

Typically,  as  each  new  fishery,  or  modernization,  was 
introduced,  the  catches  increased  rapidly  for  a few  years, 
then  decreased  almost  as  rapidly.  Since  these  changes  occurred 
at  different  dates,  some  fisheries  were  on  the  increase  while 
others  were  declining.  Thus,  until  recently,  the  total  catch 
did  not  decline  precipitously.  Before  discussing  the  fisheries 
in  detail,  some  biological  information  will  be  presented. 

Spawning  and  Growth  Characteristics 

The  spawning  of  bluefin  tuna  is  not  fully  known,  but  it 
appears  to  bt  concentrated  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Giant  bluefin 
spawn  in  spring  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  off  the  coast  from  F orida  to  Cape  Hatteras  and 
probably  off  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Bahamas.  Medium-sized 
bl  Lief  in  probably  spawn  in  late  ipring  near  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  eff  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Spawning 
of  bluefin  tuna  in  the  Ibero-Mor  iccan  Bay,  west  of  Gibraltar, 
is  indicated  by  the  arrival  of  ripening  fish  in  May-June,  and 
the  departure  of  spent  fish  in  J.dy-August,  but  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  collections  of  larvae.  Possibly  the  products  of 
spawning  are  carried  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  surface 
currents,  or  the  fish  actually  ente  the  Mediterranean  to  spawn, 
and  then  return  to  the  Atlantic,  Collections  of  far/ae  and 
small  juveniles  show  that  bluefin  spawn  in  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicily.  Spawning  occurs  from  mid- 
June  through  August,  with  the  smaller  fish  spawning  later 
than  the  larger  ones.  Spawning  has  also  been  reported  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  in  equatorial  waters  south  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  growth  of  bluefin  tuna  ha;  been  fairly  well  determined, 
up  to  about  14  years  of  age,  with  only  slight  differences 
between  the  results  obtained  oy  investigators  working  in 
different  areas.  A :wo-year-old  tuna  weighs  about  20  pounds 
(9  kg),  a five-year-old.  about  100  pounds  {45  kg),  a tsn-year- 
old,  about  320  pounds  (150  kg)  and  a fourteen-year-old  fish, 
about  640  pounds  (290  kg).  No  one  has  successfully  deter- 
mined the  ages  of  the  larger  anri  older  fish.  There  are  some 
indications,  however,  that  the  growth  of  bluefin  tuna  is  ft ow 
more  rapid  than  these  figures  indicate.  Such  an  increase  in 
growth  rate  often  occurs  when  a stock  has  become  less 
numerous. 

Migratory  Patterns 

Tagging,  much  of  it  by  cooperating  sport  fishermen,  has 
produced  important  information  on  the  migrations  and 
populations  of  the  bluefin.  but  much  remains  to  be  learned. 
A basic -limitation  of  tagging,  which  applies  especially  to  this 
species,  is  the  tendency  for  the  returns  to  be  concentrated 
in  a few  relatively  small  areas  cf  intensive  fishing.  Another 
problem  is  that  the  migratory  patterns  of  the  bluefin  are 
subject  to  apparently  unpredictable  changes.  The  information 
obtained  by  tagging,  however,  has  been  supplemented  by 
studies  of  the  size  composition  of  catches,  and  of  the  body 
proportions  and  genetic  characteristics  of  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  fish  taken  in  different  areas.  In  addition,  hypotheses 
have  been  based  on  the  times  of  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  fish  in  given  areas,  and  their  observed  direction  of  travel. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  a group  of  larqe  bluefin 
moves  from  off  easternmost  Bra;  il  in  March-April  to  off  the 
Bahamas  in  May-June,  perhaps  merging  there  with  another 
group  which  has  wintered  near  the  Greater  Antilles  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  fish  pass  Cape  Hatteras  in  late 
June.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  they  ther  move 
into  New  England  and  Canadian  waters  for  the  summer. 
Tag  returns  have  shown,  howfeiter,  that,  in  some  yaars  at 
least,  some  of  these  fish  cross  the  Atlantic  to  Norwegian 
waters.  European  scientists  noted  that  the  tagged  immigrant 
bluefin  which  had  spent  the  summer  crossing  the  relatively 
barren  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  very  lean  in  comparison 
with  the  local  fish  which  had  be  in  feeding  in  coastal  waters 
during  the  summer.  Applying  this  knowledge  to  records  of  the 
length-weight  ratio  of  late  season  German  catches  of  giant 
bluefin  in  the  North  Sea,  Tiews  {1964)  concluded  that  the 
yearly  conti  ibution  of  immigrant;  from  the  western  Atlantic 
to  these  catches  varied  from  0 to  39  percent.  Tiews'  estimates 
are  quite  consistent  with  the  indications  of  transatlantic 
migrations  obtained  from  tag  returns. 

Slmaller  bluefin  tagged  in  the  western  Atlantic  have  usually 
migrated  in  a northeasterly  direction  from  off  southern 


New  Jersey  to  off  Massachusetts  during  the  su‘mner  and 
early  fall,  but  a few  have  migrated  across  the  Atlantic  from 
this  area  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  As  with  the  larger  fish,  these 
transatlantic  migrations  have  been  grouped  in  certain  years, 
rather  than,  randomly  distributed.  While  the  recorded  trans- 
atlantic migrations  of  large  bluefin  occurred  mainly  within 
the  warm  season  (May-October),  those  of  small  bluefin 
occurred  mainly  during  the  cold  season  (Octobor-May), 
Discounting  1,112  fish  which  were  recaptured  during  the 
season  in  which  they  were  released,  1.201  out  of  9,693  small 
bluefin  tagged  in  the  northwestern  Atlantic  in  the  years 
1954-72  were  recaptured  in  the  tagging  area,  as  against  40 
recaptured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  indicates  that  west-east 
transatlantic  migrations  of  small  bluefin  are  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Rodewald  (1967)  showed  that  the  west-east  transatlantic 
migrations  of  both  large  and  small  bluefin  might  have  been 
related  positively  to  the  prevalence  of  exceptionally  strong 
westerly  winds  over  the  North  Atlantic. 

Two  out  of  98  small  bluefin  tagged  off  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  recaptured  off  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  as  against  only  three  recaptured  locally.  More 
consistent  and  numerous  taggings  in  the  eastern  Atlantic 
are  needed  to  determine  the  rates  of  flow  of  small  bluefin 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Considering  that  some  mixing  does  occur  between  the 
groups  of  bluefin  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  biological 
relationships  of  these  fish  must  be  examined.  Unpublished 
studies  of  body  proportions  of  biuefin  tuna  from  :he  two 
regions  show  that  those  from  the  western  Atlantic  tend  .to 
nave  slightly  longer  heads  and  pectoral  fins  and  deeper  bodies 
Lhan  those  from  the  eastern  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand, 
studies  of  samples  of  heart  tissue  did  not  show  genetic 
differences,  in  the  characteristics  examined,  between  bluefin 
tuna  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  tagging  of  bluefin  tuna  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  has 
also  produced  information  on  migrations  of  bluefin  within 
that  area,  and  from  it  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Six  of 
242  medium  sized  and  large  bluefin  tagged  in  No-wegian 
waters  in  1957-62  have  been  recaptured  near  Cadiz,  Spain, 
as  against  26  recaptured  in  Scandinavian  waters.  These  results 
indicate  that,  in  some  years  at  least,  the  fisheries  off  Norway 
and  off  southern  Spain  depend,  at  least  partly,  on  the  same 
Mock.  Studies  of  the  size  composition  of  the  catcher  in  the 
»espeqtive  fisheries,  however,  show  that  the  fisheries  utilized 
ihe  same  stocks  in  some  years  (1955-60,  1965-6(5),  but 
different  stocks  in  others  (1961-64).  It  has  been  concluded 
(hat  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  catches  were 
caused  by  the  splitting  of  the  stock  into  two  components 
following  different  migration  routes  in  the  years  in  question. 

Four  of  312  bluefin  of  various  sizes  tagged  near  Cadiz, 
Spain,  have  been  recaptured  in  the  Mediterranean,  whereas 
14  were  recaptured  in  Atlantic  waters  off  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Morocco  Two  other  tags  were  reportedly  recovered  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  have  not  been  returned.  Since  the  bluefin 
tuna  fisheries  in  the  areas  where  the  Atlantic  recaptures 
occurred  were  much  more  productive  than  those  in  the 
western  Mediterranean,  it  seems  probable  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  fish  which  support  the  Atlantic  trap  fishery 
off  southern  Spain  enter  the  Mediterranean.  Several  scientists 
had  maintained  that  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  was  a barrier 
to  the  bluefin  tuna  durinq  its  spawning  migration.  Lozano 
(1959),  however,  tracked  bluefin  tuna  schools  with  sonar 
is  they  passed  through  the  Strait  in  both  directions. 

Studies  of  body  proportions  and  counts  of  fin  rays  indicate 
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that  bluefin  taken  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  differ  from  those 
taken  in  -the  Mediterranean.  Immunological  studies  also 
suggested  that  some  of  the  bluefin  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
differed  from  those  found  in  the  Atlantic. 

Sara  (1963)  concluded  that  bluefin  over  220  lbs.  (100  kg) 
spawn  in  the  Mediterranean  but  spend  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  the  Atlantic,  whereas  smaller  individuals  spend  the  entire 
year  in  whichever  of  these  waters  was  their  birthplace.  This 
hypothesis  fits  the  facts  well,  but  some  emigration  of  very 
ung  bluefin  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  would 
jbably  be  required  to  maintain  the  Atlantic  stock.  There 
are  indications  that  such  migrations  actually  occur. 

The  structure  and  inter-relationships  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  bluefin  stocks  appear  to  be  so  complex  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will  be  fully  understood 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  available  evidence  indicates 
that  there  are  separate  spawning  stocks  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  an  unknown,  but  varying, 
degree  of  interchange  between  them.  This  interchange  appears 
to  be  important  in  some  years,  but  negligible  In  others. 
The  situation  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  area 
is  less  clear.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  separate  stocks  in 
the  two  areas,  which  mingle  to  an  unknown  degree,  or,  as 
Sara  suggests,  that  the  smaller  fish  remain  separate  in  their 
respective  areas,  but  the  majority  of  the  larger  ones  follow 
an  Atlantic-Mediterranean  migratory  pattern. 

Catch  Statistics  and  Tagging  Results 
Show  Decline  of  Fisheries 

Bluefin  tuna  fisheries  extend  over  much  of  the  coastlines 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  temperate  parts  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  large  areas  of  the  oceanic  waters  of  the  North 
i South  Atlantic.  Hook  and  line  fishing  occurs  over  most 
the  coastal  range  of  the  species,  and  harpooning  Is  also 
practiced  in  much  of  this  area.  Purse  seining  is  important 
off  Norway  and  Morocco,  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  over  much  of  the  central  and  western 
Mediterranean.  Live  bait  fishing  is  dominant  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  important  off  Morocco.  The  trap  fisheries,  which 
have  declined  greatly,  survive  in  the  central  Mediterranean 
(Sicily,  Sardinia,  Tunisia  and  Libya)  and  west  of  Gibraltar 
(Spain  and  Morocco).  Longlining  occurs  seasonally  over 
nearly  all  the  productive  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Fleets  are 
operated  by  Japan,  South  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  Cuba, 
Venezuela,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  the  fisheries  for  large  bluefin,  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available,  have  declined  greatly.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  northeastern  Atlantic,  where  over  150,000  fish 
were  taken  in  peak  years  of  the  195Q's.  The  1972  and  1973 
catches  have  totaled  about  1,500  and  2,100.  The  German 
and  Danish  hook  and  line  fisheries  took  over  1,000  tons  each 
in  some  years.  Now  the  former  is  defynct  and  the  latter 
negligible.  The  Norwegian  seine  fisher y,  which  produced  over 
10,000  tons  in  peak  years  in  the  1950's,  yielded  only  300  fish 
in  1972  and  100  fish  in  1973.  The  t.ap  fishery  of  the  Ibero- 
Moroccan  Bay  which  sometimes  took  over  100,000  fish  per 
ar  caught  only  about  1,370  fish  in  1972  and  2,056  in  1973. 
i he  Portugese  traps,  which  have  yielded  over  20,000  fish  in 
some  recent  years,  produced  only  one  or  two  fish  in  1971  and 
1972,  and  wore  not  set  in  1973.  The  Moroccan  traps  produced 
over  30,000  fish  in  1958  and  only  12  in  1973.  The  Spanish 
trap  at  Barbate,  the  most  productive  in  the  Atlantic-Mediter- 
ranean system,  averaged  over  18,000  fish  for  1929.-1959  but 
took  only  388  fish  in  1972  and  1,738  in  1973. 

The  Mediterranean  bluefin  fisheries  did  not  decline  as  soon 
as  those  of  the  northeastern  Atlanti :,  but  the  trap  fisheries 


there  have  also  collapsed  in  the  last  two  years.  The  Sidi  Daoud 
trap  in  Tunisia,  which  averaged  about  8,000  fish  per  year 
from  1863-1963,  the  highest  in  the  Mediterranean,  reportedly 
took  only  100  fish  in  1972.  Porto  Scuso  and  Porto  Paglia  in 
Sardinia  averaged  7,200  fish  per  year  (combined)  from  1825- 
1927.  They  took  about  150  fish  in  1972  and  215  in  1973. 
Two  of  seven  Italian  traps  which  averaged  5,000  fish  per  year 
or  more  in  1879-82,  no  longer  operate,  and  only  one  took 
as  many  as  1,000  fish  in  1972  or  1973.  The  trap  catches  in 
Libya,  which  generally  ranged  between  550  and  2,050  fish 
per  trap  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  were  only  387  fish  per  trap 
in  1972. 

The  Japanese  longline  fishery  entered  the  Atlantic  in 
1956,  but  took  large  numbers  of  bluefin  only  in  1962-66. 
In  scientific  data  collection  efforts,  bluefin  tuna  (Thunnus 
thynnus  thynnus)  were  not  separated  from  southern  bluefin 
(T.  maccoyii)  for  catches  prior  to  1966.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion,  it  is  assumed  that  bluefin  caught  in  areas  below 
latitude  20°  south  were  T.  maccoyii,  and  those  caught  in  the 
other  areas  were  T.  thynnus 'thynnus.  Less  than  10,000  bluefin 
were  caught  per  year  in  1956-61.  Annual  catches  for  the  years 
1962-66  were  53,308,  66,838,  62,636,  58,598  and  21,982 
fish  respectively.  The  1967-71  catches  were  again  less  than 
.10,000  fish  per  year,  declining  to  469  in  1970,  but  increasing 
again  to  7,938  in  1971.  The  largest  catches  were  in  areas  of 
the  northwest  Atlantic.  Catch  rates  peaked  in  the  southwest 
areas  at  about  4 fish  per  thousand  hooks  in  1963,  and  in  the 
northwest  area  at- about  3 fish  per  thousand  hooks  in  1965 
and  66.  In  each  area,  the  catch  rate  fell  to  a very  low  level 
within  two  years  of  reaching  its  peak.  The  new  rise  in  1971 
was  due  mainly  to  increased  catches  in  the  northwest  Atlantic, 
These  may  have  resulted  from  more  specialized  effort  for 
bluefin  in  response  to  the  extremely  high  prices  offored  in 
Japan  for  the  fat  bluefin  taken  in  late  summer  and  fall  off 
New  England  and  Canada. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  on  catches  of  large  bluefin 
in  northwestern  Atlantic  coastal  waters,  since  most  of  the 
catches  are  by  small  boats  operating  out  of  numerous  ports 
from  New  Jersey  to  Newfoundland.  Sport  fishing  success 
was  very  good  in  1971  and  1972,  as  very  large  bluefin  were 
available  in  good  numbers  in  certain  areas.  There  were  some 
indications  of  a decline  in  the  1973  season.  Extremely  high 
prices  for  giant  tuna  resulted,  however,  in  a great  increase  in 
fishing  effort  in  1973,  with  many  more  boats  fishing  and  much 
less  use  of  sport  fishing  (rod  and  reel)  gear.  Despite  this 
intensive  effort,  the  total  catch  appears  to  have  been  no 
greater  than  in  1972.  In  the  1972  Cape  Ann  (Gloucester, 
Massachusetts)  Tuna  Tournament  56  boats  took  148  bluefin 
with  an  average  weight  of  567  lbs.  (258  kg)  in  4 days.  In  1973, 
54  boats  landed  23  bluefin  with  an  average  weight  of  645  lbs. 
(293  kg)  in  4 days.  The  sport  fishing  for  giant  tuna  at  Notre 
Dame  Bay,  Newfoundland,  reportedly  declined  so  badly  in 
1973  that  many  boats  cancelled  their  charters. 

The  fisheries  for  smaller  bluefin  have  not  declined  com- 
parably. The  conversion  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  fishery  to  the 
live  bait  method  caused  marked  increase  in  the  catches  in  the 
1950's,  but  this  level  has  seldom  been  approached  since  1960. 
Similarly,  the  expansion  of  the  northwestern  Atlantic  purse 
seine  fishery  in  1962  resulted  in  largo  catches  through  1965, 
but  subsequent  catches  have  been  smaller,  except  in  1970  and 
1971.  West-csst  transatlantic  migration  of  small  bluefin 
between  the  1965  and  1966  seasons,  which  was  indicated  by 
tag  returns,  was  apparently  reflected  by  the  great  decline  in 
the  northwestern  Atlantic  catch,  and  increase  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  catch,  in  this  period.  The  large  northwestern  AtUntic 
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catches  in  1970  and  1971  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
east-west  transatlantic  migration  which  was  also  indicated  by 
tag  returns. 

Tag  return  rates  for  small  bluefin  tagged  in  the  western 
North  Atlantic  indicate  very  he  rvy  fishing  pressure  on  the 
stocks.  In  most  years,  the  return  rate  has  approached  or 
exceeded  30  percent  in  less  than  30  months.  The  1965  release 
group  is  the  only  or  e for  which  this  did  not  occur.  Tag  returns 
show  that  many  of  these  fish  em.grated  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Considerable  numtxrs  of  tags  are  shed.  Some  tagged  fish  die 
as  a result  of  capture  and  tagging,  and  others  from  natural 
causes.  Also,  some  tagged  fish  are  lost  through  fishing 
accidents,  or  are  discarded.  Finally  some  tags  are  not  returned, 
either  through  negligence  or  because  of  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  finder.  Most  of  these  fish  were  from  one  to  three  years 
old  when  tagged  n view  of  these  return  rates,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  very  lew  fish  of  the  year  classes  which  have 
passed  through  this  seine  fishery  are  found  among  the  catches 
of  larger  bluefin. 

Slaughter  of  Baby  Bluefin  Part  of  the  Problem 

Another  probabl*  cause  of  the  bluefin  problem  is  the 
inexcusably  wasteful  slaughter  of  new  born  fish  (less  than 
1 year  old,  weighing  less  than  5 lbs.  or  2.5  kg).  Large' com- 
mercial catches  of  such  fish  have  been  taken  off  Sicily  and 
Morocco.  De  Cristolaro  (1970)  described  a single  seine  catch 
off  Sicily  of  60,000  individuals  weighing  about  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  (300  gr)  each.  Rodriguez  Roda  (1964)  estimated  that 
half  a million  baby  bluefin  were  caught  in  a few  weeks  off  the 
Spanish  port  of  Ceuta,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Mcrocco, 
and  reported  (1964)  that  large  numbers  of  similar  fish  were 
also  frequently  taken  by  Spanish  fishermen  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Morocco.  Unfortunately,  sport  fishermen  in  the 
United  States  have  also  thoughtlessly  participated  in  the 
slaughter  of  these  baby  bluefin  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  have  been  available  to  them. 

The  return  rates  for  g ant  bluefin  tagged  in  the  northwestern 
Atlantic,  although  much  lower,  increased  very  markedly 
during  the  1973  season.  This,  along  with  the  decreases  in  catch 


■vhich  have  been  noted,  suggest  that  the  supply  of  large 
bluefin,  most  of  which  had  probably  passed  through  ages 
harvested  by  the  seine  fishery  before  its  expansion,  may  soon 
be  exhausted. 

Size  Composition  of  Stocks  Spell  Danger 
for  the  Species 

The  third  danger  sign,  which  is  prevalent  in  almost  every 
area  for  which  data  are  available,  is  the  unbalanced  size 
competition  of  the  stocks.  The  size  composition  of  samples 
from  various  fisheries,  and  for  various  numbers  of  yea's,  were 
ixjmpiled  from  several  sources.  This  data  is  compiled  in  terms 
of  three  size  groups.  The  "medium”  size  group  (70-270  Lbs 
32-122  kg,  ages  5-8  years),  which  was  formerly  abundant 
In  many  areas,  has  virtually  disappeared  from  the  catches, 
(’loser  examination  of  the  data  shows  that  the  younger 
iiges  of  the  "giant"  group  (9-11  or  12)  are  also  disappearing. 
A single  catch  in  a trap  in  Sicily  in  May,  1973,  for  example, 
consisted  of  111  fish  with  an  average  weight  of  1 040  lbs 
(470  kg)  ! 

Whether  this  situation  is  the  result  of  over-fisHng  of 
young  bluefin,  of  natural  causes,  or  a combination  of  the 
i wo,  the  danger  is  clear.  When  the  surviving  "remnants  of 
ancient  year  classes,"  to  quote  Sara,  have  disappeared,  there 
v/ill  be  virtually  no  spawning  stock. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to 
demonstrate  this  danger  in  terms  of  sophisticated  calculations. 
There  is  no  likelihood,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation,  that  such  data  can  be  obtained  in  the  foreseeable 
future  On  the  contrary,  as  various  bluefin  fisheries  collapse, 
the  scientists  who  have  been  studying  them  are  assigned  to 
more  economically  important  species.  Also,  to  further  quote 
Dr.  Sara,  "the  object  of  the  research,  and  that  is  to  say 
ti  e tuna,  is  itself  disappearing."  In  fact  the  total  1972  and 
1973  catches  of  the  large  bluefin  fisheries  in  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  did  not  even  constitute  biological  samples.  Only 
immediate  action  to  protect  the  bluefin  stocks  can  prevent 
imminent  disaster. 
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Senator  Tunney.  The  hearing  is  adjourned,  and  we  will  meet  to- 
morrow in  San  Francisco,  at  9 :30  a.m. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:40  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9 :30  a.m.,  Friday,  April  19,  1974,  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.] 

[The  following  information  was  referred  to  on  p. :] 

Ministerial  Regulation  59, 

February  7,  1973. 

Regulations  of  the  Granting  of  Licenses  in  Order  That  Foreign  Vessels 
May  Visit  the  Ecuadorean  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Coast  and  Islands 
of  Ecuador  for  Purposes  of  Tourism  or  Scientific  Research 

Article  1.  Every  foreign  vessel  wishing  to  visit  the  Ecuadorean  territorial 
sea  or  the  coast  or  islands  of  Ecuador  for  purposes  of  tourism  or  scientific 
research  should  obtain  the  proper  approval  in  writing  from  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense. 

Article  2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  approval  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Article  1,  the  owners  or  captain  of  the  vessel  shall,  at  least  60  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  set  for  the  cruise,  file  an  application  in  writing  directly  with  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  or  through  an  Ecuadorean  Embassy  abroad, 
which  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  detailed  information,  require- 
ments and  documents  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  following  Articles : 

Article  S.  If  the  cruise  is  made  simply  for  purposes  of  tourism,  the  applica- 
tion referred  to  in  Article  2 should  be  accompanied  by  the  following  detailed 
statement  and  documents : 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Schedule  of  voyage  and  a statement  of  activities  to  be  carried  out. 

3.  Names  of  Ecuadorean  and  foreign  sponsors  of  voyage  and  their  mailing 
addresses. 

4.  Place  and  date  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation. 

5.  An  undertaking  to  take  an  Ecuadorean  tourist  guide  on  board  at  a port 
to  be  designated  by  the  Ministry,  such  guide  to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

6.  An  express  undertaking  to  comply  with  the  rules  for  preservation  of  the 
national  parks  and  those  natural  species  declared  to  be  national  reserves  and 
to  pay  compensation  for  any  damages  caused. 

Article  4.  Whenever  an  expedition  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  scientific  research  the  proper  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  documents,  in  addition  to  those  described  in  Article  3 : 

1.  Names  of  the  scientific  personnel  participating. 

2.  Names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the  representatives  or  attorneys  in 
Ecuador. 

3.  A detailed  statement  of  the  research  work  to  be  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  Oceanography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geophysics,  Meteor- 
ology and  Hydrology. 

4.  An  undertaking  to  call  at  the  nearest  Ecuadorean  port  and  to  take  on 
board  there  an  officer  or  official  of  the  Navy’s  Oceanographic  Institute. 

5.  Purposes  of  the  research  results. 

6.  An  undertaking  to  deliver,  through  diplomatic  channels,  a copy  of  the 
full  results  and  conclusions  of  the  studies  made,  and  with  indication  of  the 
date. 

7.  An  undertaking  to  cooperate  with  Ecuadorean  technicians  in  scientific 
work  in  which  the  Navy’s  Oceanographic  Institute  may  be  interested. 

8.  In  the  specific  case  that  the  vessel  is  to  carry  out  geophysical  research 
for  underwater  seismographic  exploration,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Tourism  will  be  responsible  for  the  granting  of  the  proper  hydrocarbon 
concession,  under  the  Supreme  Decree  in  Official  Register  400  of  May  31, 

1970.1  The  Naval  Headquarters  shall,  through  the  Ministry  of  N-R-and  T 
require,  within  a period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
survey,  that  the  natural  or  judicial  persons  concerned  provide  the  following 
information : 

The  seismographic  research  method  used. 

Number  of  shot  lines  and  shots  (estacadas  y pliegues). 


1 Translator’s  Note : The  Official  Register  400  is  for  March  31,  1970. 
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Filtration  process  from  its  inception  to  final  reproduction  of  recordings. 

Deconvolution  process  and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  with  an  indics.tion 
as  to  whether  it  was  performed  before  or  after  stagnation. 

A basic  map  showing  the  location  of  the  exploration  points. 

Copies  of  the  cross  sections  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  seismic  records 
of  density  or  variabue  areas,  properly  adjusted  and  processed  on  adequate 
vertical  and  horizontal  scales. 

Copy  of  the  Bathymetric  Map. 

Article  5.  After  the  application  is  filed  with  the  Ministry  and  on  the  basis 
of  a favorable  opinion  rendered  by  the  Naval  Headquarters  and  verification 
that  the  application  meets  the  requirements  stated  in  Article  4,  the  Ministry 
will  issue  a resolution  approving  such  application. 

Article  6.  If  an  expedition  is  approved,  the  appropriate  resolution  should 
specifically  state  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  approval.  If  an  applica- 
tion is  refused,  the  reasons  for  refusal  should  be  stated. 

Article  7.  If  it  is  ascertained,  before  the  Ministry  resolution  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  Article  5 Is  issued,  that  one  or  more  of  the  requirements:  set 
forth  in  Articles  3 and  4 have  not  been  met,  the  interested  party  will  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  same  within  a stated  period. 

Article  8.  The  Mirdstry  or  the  Naval  Headquarters  may  postpone  or  refuse 
approval  if,  after  reviewing  the  pertinent  documents,  it  feels  that  the  expedi- 
tion is  untimely  or  that  it  will  not  serve  the  best  national  interests,  and  no 
reasons  for  such  action  need  be  given. 

Article  9.  If,  after  approval  for  an  expedition  is  granted,  there  should  occur 
circumstances  necessitating  such  action  or  if  the  concessionaire  should  fail  to 
comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  requirements  or  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
proper  resolution,  the  Ministry  may  cancel  such  approval.  In  such  cases,  a 
reasonable  period  will  be  granted  to  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  for  leaving  the 
national  waters. 

Article  10.  No  vessel,  even  though  approval  has  been  granted  for  an  expedi- 
tion, may  enter  the  Ecuadorean  territorial  waters  unless  the  proper  permit 
has  been  obtained. 

Article  11.  At  the  time  of  stalling  on  an  expedition  in  Ecuadorean  terri- 
trial  waters,  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  will  surrender  to  the  tourism  official 
the  Ministry  resolution  of  approval  and  the  latter  will  give  him  the  following : 

(a)  The  orders  and  directions  of  the  Naval  Headquarters. 

(b)  Instructions  from  the  Navy’s  Oceanographic  Institute  relating  to  the 
tasks  to  be  performed  and  verifications  to  be  made. 

Article  12.  Upon  completion  of  the  expedition,  the  Captain  will  be  given 
authorization  to  weigh  anchor  by  the  appropriate  port  Captain. 

Article  13.  The  Ecuadorean  officer  shall,  within  a period  of  30  days  from  the 
date  he  is  put  ashore,  submit  to  Naval  Headquarters  a report,  copies  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  proper  Ministry  and  the  Oceanographic  Institute. 

Article  Ilf.  The  report  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Article  13  should  cover 
those  matter's  which  will  be  specified  in  the  special  instructions  which  will  be 
issued  by  the  Navy’s  Oceanographic  Institute  for  this  purpose. 

Issued  at  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  in  Quito,  on  February  7,  1973. 

/s/  Marco  Almeida  Jativa, 

Major  General  (Retired), 
Minister  of  National  Defense. 
/s/  Bolivar  N.  Narvaez, 

Staff,  Colonel, 

Sub-Secretary  of  National  Defense. 


The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 

San  Diego , Calif.,  April  16,  19'!  h- 

Hon.  John  Tunney, 

U.S.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  1).C. 

Dear  Senator  Tunney:  You  must  be  aware  of  the  great  harm  Senate  Bill 
1988  would  cause  fishermen  and  their  families  if  it  is  passed.  Many  of  us  in 
California  ari-  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  fishing  industry, 
and  the  buying  power  of  a great  portion  of  the  population  in  San  Diegc  de- 
pends on  a prosperous  fishing  industry. 
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The  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1988  could  frustrate  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  Southern  California  oceanographic  research  and  sportfishing.  It  could 
also  set  an  example  for  retaliatory  measures  by  other  nations.  Furthermore,  we 
feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  premature  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Law  of  Sea  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Venezuela 


later  this  year. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a part  of  the  record  for 
any  hearings  on  the  Senate  Bill  1988  as  the  official  position  of  The  Propellei 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of  San  Diego. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bert  J.  Salonen, 

President. 


United  Nations  General  Assembly, 

April  2,  1978. 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  Sub-Committee  II 

Special  Considerations  Regarding  the  Management  of  Anadromous 
Fisheries  and  Highly  Migratory  Oceanic  Fishes 

WORKING  PAPER  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  biological  characteristics  of  fish  species  are  critical  in  determining 
how  they  can  most  effectively  be  managed  and  economically  exploited.  The  tech- 
nical and  economic  characteristics  of  a fishery  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  biological  nature  of  the  fish  in  turn  are  important  determinants  of  the 
best  system  for  managing  the  fishery  for  conservation  purposes  and  for  regu- 
lating it  for  economic  objectives. 

For  example,  relatively  sedentary  or  localized  fish  populations,  which  for  the 
most  part  inhabit  comparatively  shallow  waters  near  coasts,  can  be  exploited  by 
small  vessels  of  limited  range  based  on  the  nearby  coast  and  can  be  managed 
by  the  adjacent  coastal  State. 

Some  anadromous  species,  such  as  the  salmon,  have  quite  different  biological 
characteristics  which  tend  to  determine  different  patterns  of  exploitation  and 
different  systems  of  conservation  of  the  resources  and  regulations  of  the 
Hsh6ri6s> 

There  are  other  valuable  species  which  live  out  their  lives  in  the  open  ocean, 
migrating  long  distances  and  associating  themselves  only  temporarily,  if  at  all, 
with  coastal  features.  The  classic  example  of  this  type  of  fishery  resource  is 
the  tunas. 

This  working  paper  describes  the  special  characteristics  of  anadromous  and 
highly  migratory  fishes  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  require 
that  they  be  dealt  with  in  special  ways. 

PART  I.  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  REGARDING  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
ANADROMOUS  FISHES 

The  term  “anadromous,”  derived  from  the  Greek  ana — “upward” — and 
dromein — “to  run,”  retains  in  the  fishery  context  its  literal  meaning:  to  run 
upward,  or  ascend  from  the  sea.  More  completely,  anadromous  fishes  are  those 
which  require  a fresh-water  environment  for  their  spawning,  egg  incubation, 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  rearing  of  juveniles — and  upon  the  marine  environment 
for  the  majority  of  their  growth  and  maturation.  This  group  of  unique  aquatic 
resources  includes  not  only  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  salmons,  which  produced  a 
catch  of  some  400,000  metric  tons  in  1970,  but  also  such  widely  distributed 
forms  as  the  trouts,  shads,  striped  bass,  smelts  and  sturgeons  which  together 
accounted  for  a commercial  harvest  of  over  000,000  metric  tons,  spread  over 
some  25  countries.  One  genus  of  the  shad  family,  Hilsa,  is  especially  important 
throughout  southern  and  southeastern  Asia  where  it  contributes  significantly 
to  the  local  catches  from  the  Suez  to  the  Yangtze  River. 

All  of  these  animals  share  a high  degree  of  dependence  upon  the  maintenance 
by  their  “host”  state  of  a suitable  environment  for  a key  portion  of  their  life 
history. 

The  Pacific  salmons  (genus  Oncorhynehus)  are  prime  examples  of  this 
group,  for  together  they  comprise  the  world’s  largest  anadromous  fishery  re- 
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source ; have  a wide  natural  distribution ; have  been  transplanted,  with  mixed 
results  into  the  Atlantic,  Arctic  and  South  Pacific  Oceans,  as  well  as  land- 
use*  lakeS’  and  are  highly  desirable  1’or  both  commercial  and  recreational 


Distribution  and  life  history 

With  regard  to  their  natural  distribution,  one  or  more  species  of  Pacific 
salmon  spawn  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  western  United  States  from  central 
California  north,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory 
of  Canada,  throughout  the  coastal  areas  of  Alaska  from  its  south-east  tip  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  along  the  length  of  the  Aleutian  Island  chain  ; along  the 
Siberian  Coast  of  the  USSR ; and  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

Although  members  of  the  same  genus,  the  six  species  of  Pacific  salmon  exhibit 
quite  different  biological  characteristics  and  life  histories.  For  example  the 
pink  salmon  is  short-lived  (two  years)  and  rarely  exceeds  three  kilograms  in 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinook  or  king  salmon  often  lives  to  an  age  of 
seven  years  and  commonly  attains  a weight  in  excess  of  20  kilograms  (occas- 
sionally  to  over  40  kilograms). 


Responsibilities  of  the  host  State 

As  diverse  as  these  species  are,  they  share  both  a wide-ranging  marine 
existence  and  the  unique  and  precise  homing  characteristics  that  cause  them  to 
return  not  only  to  the  river  system  of  their  origin,  but  to  the  particular 
tributary  of  their  birth. 

This  dependence  upon  the  freshwater  environment  for  the  survival  not  only 
of  individuals  but  stocks  and  indeed  entire  species  poses  survival  hazards  not 
faced  by  purely  marine  species : natural  obstacles  to  their  upstream  spawning 
migration,  such  as  landslides  and  log  jams ; man-made  obstacles,  such  as  hydro- 
electric and  Hood  control  dams ; the  diversion  of  water  for  irrigation  or  indus- 
trial use,  which  if  it  occurs  during  the  period  of  downstream  migration  of  the 
juvenile  fish  can  lead  millions  of  those  “smolts”  out  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
river  into  blind-end  irrigation  systems,  thermal  pollution,  caused  either  by  the 
use  of  river  water  for  cooling  industrial  equipment  or  by  the  impoundment,  of 
river  water  behind  dams,  which  tends  to  lower  resistance  to  disease  ,ind 
favours  populations  of  predators ; silting  of  spawning  gravel ; oxygen  deficits 
caused  by  sewage  and  other  biodegradable  wastes  ; etc. 

All  of  these  mortality  factors  can  be  overcome  or  prevented,  but  to  do  so 
involves  a great  deal  of  expense.  This  expense  can  take  the  form  of  direct  out- 
lays of  money  and  manpower  In  the  construction  of  fishways  around  natural  or 
man-made  obstructions,  the  physical  clearing  of  land  slides  or  log  and  brush 
jams  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  and  artificial 
spawning  channels  for  supplementing  natural  production  when  adverse  condi- 
tions cannot  be  otherwise  overcome. 

Indirect  expenses  can  be  even  more  significant  for  they  entail  a purposeful 
decision  to  maintain  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  river 
necessary  for  continued  salmon  reproduction  in  the  face  of  increasing  demands 
for  alternative  uses  of  the  rivers  and  watersheds.  The  decision  to  forgo  other 
uses  of  freshwater  in  order  to  maintain  salmon  production  is  not  an  easy  one 
in  such  areas  as  Siberia,  western  Canada,  and  Alaska  where  settlement  and 
industrialization  are  in  their  early  stages  and  local  demands  for  using  the 
river  systems  for  commerce,  for  the  generation  of  electric  power,  for  waste 
disjwsal  and  for  industrial  purposes  are  not  easy  to  overcome.  Nevertheless,  in 
many  cases,  these  pressures  have  been  resisted  and  healthy  salmon  runs  have 
been  maintained  or  rebuilt. 

The  people  and  the  Governments  of  the  countries  which  support  Pacific 
salmon  runs  have  often  chosen  to  bear  these  expenses — whether  direct  or 
indirect — even  when  the  annual  costs  exceeded  the  annual  monetary  return 
from  the  salmon  harvest  primarily  because  the  long-term  economic  and  social 
benefits  promised  to  at  least,  balance  these  outlays.  In  other  words,  the  host 
States  involved  have  invested  heavily— and  will  have  to  continue  investing — 
to  not  only  maintain  a viable  commercial  resource  but,  indeed,  to  assure  the 
very  survival  of  these  species.  Obviously,  few  Governments  or  their  conati- 
tuents  could  justify  this  continued  expense  unless  they  had  some  assurance  of 
the  imposition  of  limitations  on  ocean  harvesting  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
measures  they  undertake  in  internal  waters  are  not  rendered  ineffective. 


Management  considerations 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  times  and  places  to  which  ocean 
harvesting  should  be  limited.  In  the  case  of  Pacific  salmon  there  are  two 
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characteristics  of  the  fishes  which  argue  for  strict  limitation  on  the  time  and 
location  of  the  ocean  harvest.  First,  after  many  years  of  co-or«ratiye  inter- 
national investigations  on  the  high  seas,  it  has  been  determined  that  during 
much  of  their  life  at  sea  salmon  stocks  from  various  host  countries  intermingle 
in  wide  areas  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Therefore,  over  most  of  this  broad 
expense  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  conduct  a fishery  for  only  those 
stocks  which  originated  in  any  particular  country.  Furthermore,  each  stock  of 
salmon— i.e.,  those  fish  from  a particular  lake  or  tributary— represent  a unique 
genetic  pool  from  which  the  maximum  production  will  be  achieved  only  if  it 
is  managed  in  accordance  with  its  individual  and  annual  requirement 
optimum  escapement  of  spawners.  On  the  high  seas,  even  ^minaled 

the  mouths  of  the  spawning  rivers,  the  various  racial  stocks  are  intermingled 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  managed  optimally.  This  problem  can  be  illustrated  by 
considering  two  hypothetical  but  typical  stocks  of  the  same  species  of  salmon 
which  originate  in  geographically  close  but  hydrologically  aad 
different  rivers.  These  stocks  would  have,  in  the  course  of  their  evolution, 
developed  a genetic  pool  which  best  allows  them  to  cope  with  the  particular 
conditions  of  their  natal  streams.  In  a given  year,  the  population  froin  one 
stream  may  be  very  healthy  and  capable  of  supporting  a large  harvest  while 
fish  from  the  adjacent  river,  because  of  some  natural  phenomenon  such  as 
water  levels  during  the  egg  incubation  period  which  resulted  in  the  freezing  of 
a high  proportion  of  those  eggs,  may  be  in  such  low  abundance  when  the  mature 
fish  return  to  the  streams  as  to  require  virtually  the  entire  run  to  escape  to  the 
spawning  area  if  that  parent-progeny  cycle  is  to  be  restored  to  maximum  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  management  criteria  for  each  of  those  hypothetical  popu- 
lations are  quite  different — one  is  healthy  and,  for  both  biological  and  economic 
reasons,  should  be  harvested— the  other  is  weak  and  most  returning  fish  should 
be  allowed  to  spawn.  However,  these  two  stocks  may  be  Intermingled  through- 
out most  of  their  oceanic  migration  and  should  they  be  subjected  to  a high  seas 
fishery  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  crop  only  fish  from  the  healthy  stock. 
The  likely  result  of  such  a fishery  would  be  an  underexploitation  of  the  healthy 
stock  and  an  overexploitation,  perhaps  even  extinction,  of  the  stock  which  that 
vear  had  no  surplus  available  for  harvest.  Therefore,  conservation  can  be 
fulfilled  and  management  achieved  only  if  these  runs  are  harvested  well  inshore 
after  they  have  segregated  themslves  into  the  appropriate  stock  units  upon 
which  individual  management  decisions  can  be  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  is  the  relation  between  the  rates  of  growth  and 
natural  mortality  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  yield  can  be 
achieved  by  harvesting  the  salmon  just  before  it  re-enters  fresh  water.  The 
growth  of  individual  fish  while  they  are  still  in  the  freshwater  phase  of  their 
life  is  relatively  slow ; even  those  fish  which  spend  up  to  three  years  in  fresh 
water  rarely  attain  weights  of  more  than  300  grammes  before  they  migrate  to 
the  sea.  Following  their  adaptation  to  the  marine  environment,  however,  growth 
is  rapid — often  startlingly  so — right  up  until  the  time  that  feeding  ceases 
shortly  before  their  entry  into  fresh  water.  In  some  cases,  the  weight  of  an 
individual  salmon  can  double,  sometimes  triple  and  even  occasionally  quadruple 
during  its  last  few  months  in  the  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  while  death  due  to 
natural  causes  is  quite  high  during  the  freshwater  phase  of  their  life,  and 
during  the  very  early  portion  of  the  marine  existence,  as  the  fish  grow  and 
move  beyond  the  inshore  areas  which  tend  to  be  higher  in  predators^  natural 
mortality  decreases  substantially.  Scientific  evidence  indicates  that  during  most 
of  its  marine  life,  and  certainly  during  the  last  few  months  of  its  life  in  the 
ocean,  the  total  increase  in  a salmon  stock  due  to  the  growth  of  its  individuals 
exceeds  the  total  loss  to  the  stock  caused  by  natural  mortality  factors.  There- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  high  seas  fishing  during  this  period,  the  net  change  in 
the  population  is  an  increase  in  total  biomass  and,  in  turn,  an  increase  in 
potential  yield.  „ „ . . 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  considerations — the  need  for  independent  man- 
agement of  individual  genetic  units  which  are  intermingled  during  most  of 
their  marine  existence  and  the  net  increase  in  biomass  during  at  least  the 
latter  part  of  the  marine  existence— a high  seas  fishery  for  salmon  is  unsound 
both  in  terms  of  the  economics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  biology  of  the  animals. 


Relation  to  other  high  seas  fishes 

Finally,  one  might  argue  that  the  maintenance  of  high  populations  of  salmon 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  host  State  might  reduce,  through  competition  or 
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predation,  the  available  stocks  of  other  fish  of  the  high  seas  which  are  being 
sought  by  other  nations.  However,  scientific  investigations  of  the  feeding  habits 
and  the  distribution  of  Pacific  salmon  during  their  marine  phase  indicate  that 
first,  salmon  are  predominantly  found  in  the  epipelagic  (i.e.,  uppermost)  zone 
of  the  open  ocean  where  they  are  rarely  in  geographic  or  biological  association 
with  any  other  commercially  sought  species.  Secondly,  the  common  food  Items 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  these  salmon  are  predominantly  zooplankton  and 
occasionally  small  nddwater  fishes,  such  as  lantern  fish,  neither  of  which  is  the 
subject  of  commercial  exploitation.  The  only  time  that  predation  or  comped tion 
by  salmon  would  have  any  significant  effect  on  other  desirable  species  is  when 

the  salmon  ai-e  close  to  their  host  country — well  in  over  the  continental  shelf 

at  which  time  they  often  do  feed  on  such  fishes  as  herring  and  anchovies.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  effects  of  competition  or  predation  are  a problem  for 
the  host  country  in  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  maintaining  their  salmon 
populations  at  a high  level. 

PART  TI.  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  REGARDING  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HIGHLY 
MIGRATORY  OCEANIC  FISHES 

A relatively  small  but  important  portion  of  the  world  marine  fishery  produc- 
tion comes  from  species  which  are  characterized  by  extremely  broad  distribu- 
tional  ranges  and  large-scale,  often  trans-oceanic,  migrations.  A prime  example 
of  this  tyjie  of  resource  is  the  tunas. 

Distribution  and  life  history 

All  of  the  commercially  valuable  tuna  species  are  characterized  by  very 
extensive  ranges  of  their  populations,  long  migrations  and  high  mobility.  Their 
reproduction  is  not  concentrated  in  space  or  time  but  occurs  over  long  seasons 
and  great  expanses  of  the  sea,  as  evidenced  by  collections  of  their  eggs  and 
larvae.  The  principal  species  of  tuna  occur  around  the  entire  world  over  a 
vevy  broad  ranges*11168’  and  incliTidual  Populations  of  these  species  also  have 

Recent  publications  by  FAO,  based  on  a variety  of  tagging  experiments,  iilus- 
trace  tuftt  r 

In  a single  year  albacore  tuna  migrate  from  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan  to 
the  west  coast  of  North  America ; 

Northern  bluefin  tuna  move  from  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  to 
north-western  Europe,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  off  Brazil ; 

Bigeye  turia  migrate  from  the  central  Pacific  to  the  far-western  Pacific* 
Southern  bluefin  tuna  are  all  members  of  the  same  population  which’ has  a 
circumpolar  distribution  throughout  the  south  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian 
uceans ; ana 

Skipjack  tuna  migrate  from  the  extreme  eastern  Pacific,  where  they  are  onlv 
seasonal  visitors,  to  mid-Paefiic  waters. 

Morphological  study  of  yellowfin  tuna  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  indicated  that 
there  are  likely  to  be  a number  of  more  or  less  discreet  populations  distributed 
across  rhe  tropical  zone  from  Asia  to  the  Americas,  probably  mingling  to  an 
unknown  degree  where  their  ranges  overlap.  The  number  of  such  populations 
and  the  extent  of  the  area  which  each  occupies  are  not  known  with  certainty. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  the  yellowfin  from 
northern  Chile  to  southern  California  and  more  than  1,000  miles  to  seaward 
react  as  a single  stock  to  fishing  pressure  and  conservation  measures. 

Within  these  enormous  areas,  the  tuna  populations  move  rapidly  in  response 
* e*;0v^cal  influen<M!S  and  Physiological  needs  which  are  as  yet"  little  under- 
stood.  The  tunas  are  :’ast  swimmers,  and  they  are  never  at  rest.  It  appears  that 
constant  motion  is  a requisite  for  maintaining  a flow  of  water  over  the  gills 
for  enabling  them  to  maintain  their  depth  in  the  water  column,  and  for  seeking 
their  food,  which  consists  of  a great  variety  of  organisms  sparsely  scat  tired 
through  relatively  barren  oceanic  waters.  Because  of  this  great  mobility 
throughout  the  broad  areas  which  they  inhabit,  the  availability  of  tunas,  to 
capture  within  a given  fishing  ground  is  highly  variable  and  largely  unpredic- 
table with  our  present  knowledge. 

The  tunas  also  grow  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  only  a few  year-classes  are 
available  to  fishing  at  any  one  time  by  any  given  fishing  technique.  The  fecundity 
of  the  tunas  is  high,  with  large  individuals  spawning  more  than  a million  eggs 
at  a time.  However,  fertilization  is  external,  and  the  eggs  and  larvae  receive  no 
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parental  care,  so  that  the  natural  mortality  in  these  early  stages  is  undoubtedly 
great.  The  young  tuna  are  preyed  upon  by  other  fishes,  such  as  larger  tuna  and 
billfishes,  and  the  proportion  which  survive  to  reach  maturity  is  very  small. 

The  biological  characteristics  which  have  been  briefly  described  above  have 
certain  implications  for  the  exploitation  and  scientific  study  of  the  tuna 
resources  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  tuna  fisheries.  Thos  implications  are 
discussed  under  the  appropriate  headings  below. 

Exploitation 

Since  the  tuna  populations  inhabit  large  areas  of  the  open  ocean,  within 
which  they  move  extensively,  rapidly  and  to  a high  degree  unpredictably,  they 
can  be  most  successfully  fished  by  vessels  which  also  have  long-range,  high 
speed  and  the  ability  to  operate  in  open  ocean  conditions.  Smaller  vessels  of 
limited  operating  range  must  in  effect  wait  for  the  tuna  to  come  to  them,  rather 
than  pursuing  the  schools  wherever  they  may  go.  Experience  has  shown  that 
even  in  the  best  localized  tuna  grounds  the  availability  of  fish  can  vary  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  even  though  the  abundance  of  the  total  tuna  population 
throughout  its  range  may  remain  at  about  the  same  level.  For  example,  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  there  are  excellent  tuna  fishing  grounds  within  a few  miles 
of  the  coasts  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  but  there  are  times  when  the  tuna  do  not 
put  in  an  appearance  in  those  areas  in  good  abundance  for  a whole  year  or  two. 
At  such  times,  the  small-boat  fleets  are  unprofitable  while  the  large  vessels,  of 
the  countries  with  distant- water  tuna  fleets  may  be  enjoying  excellent  fishing 
in  other  parts  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  same  tuna  stocks.  Indeed,  because 
the  tunas  are  found  in  all  oceans,  it  is  an  efficient  strategy  in  some  cases  for  the 
operators  of  large  modern  tuna-boats  to  have  them  fish  in  different  oceans  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  Thus,  we  find  that  many  of  the  most  efficient  tuna 
seiners,  which  have  their  basic  fishing  grounds  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  are  now 
spending  several  months  of  each  year  on  the  grounds  of  the  eastern  Atlantic, 
while  conversely  seiners  which  have  traditionally  fished  in  the  Atlantic  area 
increasingly  spending  part  of  the  year  on  the  eastern  Pacific  grounds. 

Tuna  longline  fishing  vessels  have  particularly  great  mobility  and  flexibility 
of  operation,  and  may  fish  in  the  Pacific,  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  in  the 
course  of  a year,  depending  on  where  the  availability  of  their  target  species  is 
highest  at  any  given  time.  Even  within  the  duration  of  a single  voyage,  an 
efficient  modern  tuna-boat  may  operate  at  locations  separated  by  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  miles.  Since  all  modem  tuna  fishing  vessels  freeze  their 
catches  aboard,  their  product  is  imperishable  and  easily  transportable.  This 
means  that  they  may  base  their  operations  in  any  port  where  there  are  cold- 
storage  facilities  and  refrigerated  cargo  ship  service  for  transporting  the 
frozen  tuna  to  processing  centres.  Many  ports  around  the  world  are  now  used 
for  trans-shipment  of  tuna,  and  the  major  tuna  canners  receive  raw  material 
from  a great  variety  of  sources  in  addition  to  the  domestic  landings  of  their 
national  fleets.  The  United  States  tuna  canning  industry,  for  example,  derives 
more  than  half  of  its  raw  material  from  imports,  which  are  made  up  of  the 
catches  of  vessels  of  many  nationalities,  including  US  flag  vessels  which  trans- 
ship their  catches  through  foreign  ports. 

There  are  three  principal  techniques  used  for  catching  tuna — pole-and-line 
fishing  using  live  bait,  longlining  and  purse  seining.  These  methods  differ  in 
the  degree  of  their  independence  from  the  coast  and  their  ability  to  freely 
follow  the  movements  of  the  tuna  through  the  waters  of  the  open  ocean.  The 
pole-and-line  fishermen  are  the  most  closely  bound  to  coastal  waters,  since  that 
is  where  they  must  catch  their  supplies  of  live-bait.  However,  where  this  kind  of 
tuna  fishing  is  well  developed,  as  particularly  in  the  western  Pacific,  the  fisher- 
men have  developed  equipment  and  techniques  which  enable  them  to  carry  ade- 
quate supplies  of  live-bait  to  fishing  grounds  far  offshore.  Purse  seining,  although 
not  directly  dependent  on  coastal  logistic  support  as  is  live-bait  fishing,  has 
until  recently  been  carried  on  in  areas  relatively  close  to  coasts,  and  particu- 
larly off  the  coast  of  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific,  because  sea  conditions  in  those 
areas  have  been  most  suitable  for  the  use  of  these  large  encircling  nets  to 
capture  the  tuna.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a strong  expansion  of  purse 
seine  fishing  offshore  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  with  considerable  and  increasing 
catches  being  taken  as  much  as  1,000  miles  from  the  coast.  Longline  fishing, 
which  catches  tuna  on  hooks  baited  with  small  frozen  fish  and  suspended 
from  buoyed  lines,  is  the  most  truly  pelagic  and  independent  of  the  major 
tuna  fishing  methods.  It  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  open  sea  where  oceano- 
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graphic  conditions  are  propitious  for  the;  occurrence  of  tuna,  and  it  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  total  world  tuna  catch. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  effective  techniques  and  strategies  for 
exploiting  the  tunas  must  be  those  which  most  closely  approximate  the  range 
and  mobility  of  the  tunas  themselves,  and  there  is  evidence  that  where  tuna 
fishermen  are  not  preventd  from  doing  so  by  artificial  constraints  they  strive 
to  become  as  fully  pelagic  as  the  fish  which  they  pursue. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  countries  with  relatively  short  coastlines  will  have  very 
little  hope  of  establishing  prosperous  fisheries  for  tunas  if  their  fishermen 
cannot  follow  these  widely  ranging  species  into  exclusive  200-mile  zones  off 
the  coasts  of  other  countries.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  nothing  about  a 
200-mile  zone  which  prevents  neighbouring  coastal  States  in  a region  from 
agreeing  upon  a regime  which  will  permit  their  fishermen  to  move  back  and 
forth  from  one  nation’s  zone  to  another.  In  theory  it  may  appear  to  be  a sound 
argument,  but;  the  practice  of  the  200-mile  zone  doctrine — as  opposed  to  its 
theory — has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  one  to  find  much  comfort  in  that  argument. 

When  such  artificial  constraints  are  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
tuna  vessels,  efficiency  drops,  catches  eve  reduced,  the  supply  available  to 
mankind  is  diminished,  and  what  supply  there  is,  is  available  at  a higher  cost — 
a higher  cost  not  only  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  world  as  a whole. 

Research 

Effective  and  rational  conservation  of  tuna  resources,  as  of  other  kinds  of 
fishery  resources,  requires  a knowledge  of  the  biology,  population  structure  and 
abundance  of  the  tuna  species  which  can  only  be  gained  through  scientific 
research.  Because  the  tunas  spend  their  entire  lives  roaming  freely  in  the  open 
ocean,  they  are  only  sporadically  accessible  to  direct  observation,  and  the  task 
of  obtaining  tire  required  scientific;  information  is  extremely  difficult  and  costly 
to  acontplish.  Large  research  vessels  are  needed  to  do  the  scientific  work,  which 
must  cover  great  areas  over  long  time  periods.  Experince  to  date  indicates  that 
even  the  most  affluent  countries  with  the  greatest  interest  in  the  tuna  resources 
have  not  been  able  individually  t;o  support  a research  effort  adequate  to  the 
task.  Even  the  co-operative  research  programmes  supported  by  a number  of 
interested  Governments,  like  that  of  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission in  the  eastern  Pacific,  have  not  received  financial  support  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  provide  a base  of  scientific  information  as  solid  as  it  should 
be  for  making  management  decisions  afflicting  a multi-million-dollar  industry. 
It  seems  clear  that  tuna  research  approaching  adequacy  can  never  be  achieved 
except  through  broad  and  intensive  international  co-operative  programmes, 
which  must  of  course  extent  into  all  of  the  waters  Inhabited  by  the  tuna  stocks 
under  investigation  if  they  are  to  produce  useful  results.  If,  for  example,  a 
country  exercises  jurisdiction  over  an  area  of  the  sea  which  includes  part  of 
the  range  of  a tuna  population,  and  that  country  is  unable  to  do  an  adequate 
job  of  research  on  the  tuna  within  that  area  and  unwilling  to  allow  research 
vessels  of  other  countries  to  do  it.  the  unfortunate  result  can  only  be  a gap  in 
the  scientific  knowledge  concerning  that  stock  of  tuna.  Likewise,  since'  all 
important  tuna  resources  are  exploited  by  fishermen  of  more  than  one  country, 
and  since  fishery  data,  such  as  catch  and  effort  statistics,  are  an  indispensable 
element  in  research  for  fishery  management  purposes,  intergovernmental  co- 
operation is  essential  for  making  such  data  compatible  and  placing  the  total 
body  of  data  at  the  disposal  of  competent  scientists  for  analysis.  One  of  the 
most  important  research  problems  for  conservation  purposes  is  that  of  defining 
the  real  limits  of  the  various  tune,  populations.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is 
commonly  sought  by  the  release  and  recapture  of  tagged  fish,  which  requires 
extensive  research  vessel  operations  and  is  very  expensive,  or  by  the  collection 
of  samples  over  broad  areas  and  their  analysis  for  morphological  and  biochem- 
ical differences,  which  require  international  co-operation  for  the  collection  and 
capabilities  found  is  only  a few  laboratories  for  the  analysis. 

Conservation 

Like  the  research  upon  which  they  should  be  based,  conservation  measures 
must  also  be  applied  by  international  co-operation  in  order  to  be  effective.  The 
things  that  man  can  do  to  conserve  tuna  resources  are  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  animals  and  their  ecology.  Man  can  do  nothing  to  actively  foster  the  propa- 
gation of  the  tunas  nor  can  he  feasibly  control  their  natural  predators.  Their 
open  ocean  habitat  is  beyond  his  power  to  influence,  and  even  the  grossest  man- 
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made  pollution  probably  has  little  effect  upon  these  specie.  The  conservation 
measures  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  of  two  kinds:  a limitation 
of  the  total  catch  from  a given  stock  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  a high  level  of 
productivity,  and  a minimum  size  limit  of  capture  in  order  to  maximize  the 
return  from  each  fish  recruited  into  the  fishable  stock.  These  measures  will 
be  most  effective  only  if  they  are  applied  uniformly  to  all  fishing  within  the 
total  area  where  the  given  stock  is  exploited.  If  the  jurisdictional  basis  for 
management  of  these  species  did  not  coincide  with  their  distribution  the  poten- 
tial for  mismanagement  would  be  great.  We  might  consider  the  not  really 
hvpothetical  case  of  a tuna  population  which  inhabits  an  area  extending  into 
waters  over  which  several  nations  assert  jurisdiction  and  also  into  far  offshore 
areas  beyond  any  national  jurisdiction.  If  each  of  the  coastal  States  were  to  set 
independently  a catch  quota  for  the  waters  where  it  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
fishing,  and  another  separate  quota  were  to  be  established  by  some  other  mech- 
anism for  the  area  beyond  national  jurisdiction,  or  if  various  minimum  size 
limits  were  set  for  these  various  subdivisions  of  the  tuna  stocks  range,  the 
result  in  terms  of  conservation  could  hardly  be  very  rational  or  effective.  If 
the  sum  total  of  the  separate  catch  quotas  happened  to  be  less  than  the  maximum 
sustainable  yield  of  the  stock,  conservation  would  certainly  be  effected,  but 
there  would  also  be  a serious  risk  of  wastage  of  the  potential  harvest  because 
of  the  great  variability  with  which  tuna  become  available  to  fishing  in  various 
parts  of  their  range  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  a 50,000-ton  quota  in  one 
subdivision  of  the  range  would  be  meaningless  in  years  when  pnly  25,000  tons 
become  available  to  capture  there,  and  it  would  be  economically  pernicious  in 
years  when  the  same  area  offers  the  possibility  of  catching  75,000  tons  out  of  a 
total  permissible  yield  from  the  stock  of  150,000  tons.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sum  total  of  the  separate  quotas  happened  to  exceed  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield  of  the  stock,  overfishing  would  occur. 

The  result  would  be  similar  if,  alternatively,  an  over-all  quota  were  estab- 
lished for  a stock  which  is  distributed  in  several  national  jurisdictions  and 
in  an  area  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  and  that  quota  were  sub- 
allocated geographically  among  the  areas  of  national  jurisdiction  and  the  area 
not  under  national  jurisdiction.  While  it  is  true  that  the  over-all  limit  would 
likely  not  be  exceeded,  the  great  risk  would  be  that  catches  would  fall  substan- 
tially below  that  allowed  with  the  economic  results  noted  above.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  only  rational  way  to  apply  a catch  quota  system  for  conservation  of 
a tuna  population  is  in  the  form  of  one  single  co-ordinated  quota  for  the  whole 
area  inhabited  by  the  population.  Since  the  populations  do  occur  in  several 
national  jurisdictions  and  also  beyond  and  they  are  fished  by  nationals  of  several 
countries,  the  application  of  such  a co-ordinated  quota  requires  international 
management  of  the  fishery  for  conservation  purposes. 


Table  I. 


-Data  on  Seizures  op  U.S.  Flag  Tuna  Clippers  During  Period 
January  1961-December  1973 


The  following  information  is  based  upon  the  business  records  maintained 
by  the  American  Tunaboat  Association,  One  Tuna  Lane,  San  Diego,  California, 
92101.  This  compilation  does  not  include  harassment  actions,  that  is,  where 
the  tuna  clipper  is  shot  at  by  aircraft  or  by  guns  aboard  a warship,  or  is 
boarded  but  not  arrested  or  detained.  This  listing  is  restricted  to  those  occasions 
where  a vessel  is  intercepted,  boarded,  arrested,  detained,  and  then  released 
by  an  official  of  the  arresting  government.  During  the  period  January  1951  through 
1960,  the  A.T.A.  has  information  relating  to  42  incidents  that  occurred  to  U.S. 
flag  tuna  vessels.  However,  it  has  been  felt  that  such  information  is  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  established  for  this  Table. 
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Matricula None  unloading  on  Oct.  16.  On  21st  entered  Ecuadorean 

Other None 200-mile  area,  then  on  29th  purchased  2d  license. 

Captain  of  Port  felt  vessel  operated  in  violation 
for  8 days  on  expired  license.  Vessel  forced  to 
Salinas,  then  released  without  fine  or  penalty. 
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TABLE  II.— AMOUNTS  PAID  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  AUG.  27,  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
[Distribution  of  all  claims  by  year  of  certification,  number,  country  and  by  amountl 


Year 


1955 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. . 

1960.. . 

1961.. . 

1952.. . 

1963.. . 

1964.. 

1965.. . 

1966.. . 

1967.. . 

1968.. 

1969.. . 

1970 

1971 

1972  .. 

1973.. . 


Number  Country  Amount 

2 Ecuador $55,481.  20 

None  l 

7 Mexico 3,400.66 

1 do 1,200.00 

1 Ecuador 5,881.10 

2 Mexico 3,400.00 

11  do 24,400.00 

3 do 3,400.00 

1 Ecuador 3, 906. 60 

1 Panama 2,500.00 

4 Mexico 1. 1),  400.00 

1 Colombia .2,277.90 

1 Ecuador 9,504.00 

2 Peru. 15,000.00 

12  Mexico 31,600.00 

1 Ecuador. 11,184.00 

5 Mexico 16,184.00 

1 Peru, 7,128.00 

2 Mexico 6, 400. 00 

9 Honduras 45,000.00 

1 Colombia  !j,  000. 00 

3 Mexico 5,600.00 

2 Panama 20,000.00 

5 Ecuador 5£ , 904. 00 

7 Peru 73,696.00 

5 Ecuador... 211,664.00 

5 PeriL 55,692.00 

2 Ecuador 122,575.00 

1 Peru  15,072.00 

2 Ecuador 133,700.00 

2 Peru 23,684.00 

28  Ecuador 1,342,539.00 

24  do 1,533,920.00 

4  do 308,704.00 

24  Peru, 756,300.00 


fetal 


Fines  paid  or 
certified 


Ecuador : $4,  257,  558. 90 

Peru 493,976.00 

IVlexico 114,800.00 

■Honduras 45,500.00 

Panama i. 22,500.00 

Colombia 1 7,277.90 


Total  paid. 


4, 946,112.80 


Note.  -As  of  Oct.  26,  1972  Congress  created  f he  Fishermen's  Protective  Fund,  a revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  owners  for  amounts  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Therefore,  no  listing  is  provided  showing  congressional  appropriations  such  as  formerly  provided  funds  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  certified  Claims. 

Source:  American  Tunaboa-’  Association. 
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■_ do 

9,504.00 

Sept.  23, 1968 

Feb.  15, 1967 

90th 

2d 

P.L.  S0-608 

HR  393. 

Royal  Pacific 

do 

J.  S.  Martinac,  et  al 

34,580.00 

Mov.  6,1968 

Aug.  8,1968 

91st 

1st 

P.L.  91-47 

HR  91-1. 

51,940.00 

Nov.  8,1968 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

52,640.00 

Nov.  6,1968 

do 

91st 

1st 

do  ___ 

Do. 

63,000.00 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

81,375.00 

Mar.  12, 1969 

Dec.  10,1968 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

Chicken  of  the  Sea_^.. 

Peru 

White  Star  Fishing  Company,  Inc 

2,900.00 

Jan.  15,1969 

Oct.  23,1968 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

8,732.00 

Sept.  18, 1969 

Mar.  19, 1969 

91st 

1st 

P.L  91-166 

Do. 

10,824.00 

Mar.  14,1969 

91st 

1st 

do..  

Do. 

18,164,00 

Mar.  19, 1969 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

15,072.00 

May  16,1969 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

Caribbean 

__  Ecuador 

Sultana  Fishing  Co.,  Inc 

41.200.00 

Oct.  31,1969 

June  19, 1969 

91st 

1st 

do 

Do. 

Western  King 

_ Peru 

, ...  Peter  Pan  Caribe,  Inc 

15,072.00 

May  8,1970 

Feb.  23,1970 

Slst 

2d 

P.L  91  305 

S 91-86. 

84, 050. 00 

June  17, 1970 

Feb.  25,1970 

91st 

2d 

P.L  91-669 

S 91-420. 

City  of  Panama 

_tio_ 

Caribe  Master,  Inc 

49,650.00 

Nov.  3.1970 

Feb.  14,1970 

91st 

2d 

do 

Do. 

52,000.00 

Mar.  31, 1971 

Jan.  15,1971 

92d 

1st 

P.L  92-1 8 

H 92-103. 

39,850.00 

Apr.  12,1971 

Jan.  18, 1971 

92d 

1st 

do  ...  

Do. 

Apollo 

..  ___do_ 

Ocean  Blazer,  Inc.  and  Apollo  Ventures,  Inc 

86,650.00 

do 

Jan.  17,1971 

92d  * 

1st 

do 

Do. 

42,950.00 

Jan.  22,1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

52,550.00 

Jan.  18,1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

Jeanette  C _ 

...  _.dCL-  ... 

Frank  M.  Perry  Corp.l 

65,550.00 

do..  _ _ 

Jan.  27,1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

38,050.00 

. ___do _ 

92d 

1st 

. ...do 

Do. 

Blue  Pacific 

do 

Blue  Pacific,  Inc 

65,605.00 

Apr.  15,1971 

Jan.  18,1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

42, 950. 00 

Apr.  16,1971 

Feb.  24,1971 

92d 

do...  . . 

Do. 

Coimbra 

do,  . 

IV1/V  Coimbra,  Inc 

17,750.00 

Apr.  19,1971 

Jan.  27,1971 

92d 

1st 

do.. 

Do. 

Western  Ace 

. Peru 

Del  Monte  de  Puerto  Rico,  lnc___  

5,480.00 

Mar.  31, 1971 

Apr.  17, 1970 

92d 

1st 

do... 

Do. 

Apollo_  

_ Ecuador 

Ocean  Blazer,  Inc.  and  Apollo  Ventures,  Inc  

....  155,340.00 

May  4,1971 

Mar.  3,1971 

92d 

1st 

1st  P.L  92-49 

Sec.  501. 

46,500.00 

May  10,1971 

Jan.  23,1971 

92d 

1st 

..  ..do..  . 

Do. 

45.050.00 

May  4, 1971 

Feb.  10,1971 

92d 

1st 

do  ..  .. 

Do. 

69, 100. 00 

Apr.  23,1971 

Jan.  18,1971 

92d 

1st 

do — 

Do. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Watt  ... 

48,150.00 

May  12,1971 

Jan.  21,1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

23,050.00 

May  3, 1971 

Jan.  27,  1971 

92d 

1st 

_ ...do 

Do. 

Determined j._. 

do 

8,784.00 

Nov.  1,1971 

Feb.  15, 1967 

92d 

1st  ■ 

1st  P.L  92-184. _ 

S.  92-45. 

21,700.00 

do 

Mar.  20, 1968 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

49,950.00 

July  14,1971 

Jan.  15,1971 

92d 

1st 

do... 

H.R. 

92-164. 

44,150.00 

Ian.  18,1971 

92d 

1st 

.do... 

Do. 

. Peru , 

18,204.00 

Mar.  30, 1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

37, 800. 00 

Aug.  6,1971 

Jan.  19,1971 

92d 

1st 

do..  

Do. 

Lexington 

do_ 

do.  . ...  ..  _ 

33,800.00 

do 

Jan.  11,1971 

92d 

1st 

do... 

Do,  • 

74,160.00 

Aug.  10,1971 

Mar.  27, 1S71 

92d 

1st 

do .. 

Do. 

41,200.00 

Jan.  23,1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

32,150.00 

Sept.  1,1971 

Feb.  20, 1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

41,550.00 

Feb.  27, 1971 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

24,750.00 

92d 

1st 

do 

Do. 

Concho 

.do 

do 

41,550.00 

do 

do 

92d 

1st 

do.. 

Do. 

1 Unavaiable. 
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Name  of  vessel  Country  Claimant 


Public  law. 

Amount  Date  of  Date  of  number,  and  Docu- 

paid  certification  seizure  Congress  Session  chapter  ment  No. 


Elsinore do George  Norman  Zeiuff,  etal 

A.  K.  Strom do Delta  Fishing  Co.,  Inc 

Cheryl  Marie do Liberty  King,  Inc 

Wiley  V.  A _do._ The  Ambrose  Co 

Eileen  M ___do Zeta  Fishing  Co.,  inc 

Ocean  Queen do Ace  Fisheries  Co.,  Inc 

Ronnie  S do Thomas  Joseph  Santos,  et  al 

Mary  S do Alpha  Fishing  Co.,  inc_ - 

Trinidad do_ Ocean  Fisheries,  ine 

Endeavor do The  Ambrose  Co.,  et  al 

Vivian  Ann ...do. Vivian  Ann  Fisheries,  Inc 

Blue  Meridian.- _._do Global  Fisheries,  Inc. 

Bernadette ..do Cristiano  u.  Da  Rosa,  et  ai... 

Lexington do Mayaguez  Fishing  Co 

Royal  Pacific. . .... _ _ . . _ do. ....... . . _ _ . _ Ocean  Fisheries,  1 nc  1 . VI V V _ . _ V _ V V 

Connie  Jean do Connie  Jean,  Inc 

Blue  Meridian do Global  Fisheries,  Inc 

A.  K.  Strom. do Delta  Fishing  Co.,  inc 

New  Era ■_ do. New  Era,  lnc___ 

Western  King do Western  King  Co 

Puritan do Fortuna  Caribe,  lnc___ 

City  of  Lisbon do City  of  Lisbon,  Inc 

Anna  Maria... do Anna  Maria,  Inc 

John  F.  Kennedy do Ocean  Fisheries,  Inc 

J.  M.  Martinac do do 

Eastern  Pacific do do 

Cabrillo do. Joseph  P.  Soares,  et  al 

Ecuador do M.  0.  Medina,  et  al 

Anne  M do Castle  and  Cook 


je  inn  nn 

m , i iqm 

m-.j.  n inn 

no.  j 

n > 

17,  200. 00 

Mar.  10,'  1972 

Nov.  13'  1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

73,850.00 

Mar.  15,  1972 

. ...do 

. 92d 

2d 

Do. 

50,  900.  00 

do 

Nov.  12, 1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

22,  350. 00 

Mar.  16, 1972 

Nov.  18, 1971 

92  d 

2d 

Do. 

74, 150.  00 

Apr.  13,1972 

Dec.  4,1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

124,  380. 00 

do 

do 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

48,  230. 00 

do 

Dec.  9,1971 

92d 

2d 

..do 

DO. 

46,  250. 00 

do. 

Nov.  12,1971 

92d 

2d 

do 

Do. 

oy,  6du.  uu 

do _ 

NOV.  1U,  19/1 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

17, 150. 00 

June  1,1972 

Nov.  12,1971 

92d 

2d 

P.L.  92-607 

H.R.  92- 

37, 700.  00 

do 

Nov.  23,1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

32,  4Q0.  00 

do. 

Nov.  10,1371 

92d 

2d 

19, 000.  00 

May  16,1972 

Nov.  25, 1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

60,  840.  00 

__  do  . _ _ 

Jan.  11,1971 

92d 

2d 

24,700.00 

do 

Nov.  12,1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

68,  030.  00 

June  20, 1972 

Nov.  24, 1971 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

58, 670. 00 

July  21,1972 

Jan.  17,1972 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

132, 650.  00 

do . 

Jan.  14,1972 

92  d 

2d 

Do. 

7,200.  00 

Aug.  24, 1972 

Jan.  7,1967 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

68, 210. 00 

Sept.  14, 1972 

Jan.  8,1972 

92d  , 

2d 

Do. 

46,  400. 00 

..do.  . . 

Jan.  15,1972 

92d 

2d 

Do 

51, 200.  00 

do 

do 

92d 

2d 

Do. 

83,  200.  00 

do . 

Jan.  9, 1972 

92d 

2d 

Do 

80,  460.  00 

Apr.  13,1972 

Nov.  24, 1971 

92d 

2d 

P.L.  92—306 

S.  92-71. 

38,  350.  00 

do 

do 

92d 

2d 

Do 

37,450.  00 

do 

Nov.  12,1971 

92d 

2d 

Do 

44, 950.  00 

do 

Nov.  13,1971 

92d 

2d 

Do 

11, 250.  00 

da 

Nov.  18,1971 

92d 

2d 

Do 

45, 050.  00 

Apr.  20,1972 

Nov.  19, 1971 

92d 

2d 

do 

Do. 
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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  19,  1974 

IT.S.  Senate, 

Commerce  Committee, 

San  Francisco , Calif. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9 a.m.  in  tlie  Ceremonial 
Courtroom,  Federal  Building,  lion.  John  V.  Tunney  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  TUNNEY 

Senator  Tunney.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Today  marks  the  second  of  two  hearings  in  California  on  the 
most  important  issue  presently  facing  the  California  fishing  industry. 

The  proposed  legislation  we  will  be  considering  calls  for  a sub- 
stantial extension  of  the  United  States’  capability  to  regulate  fishing 
in  our  coastal  waters.  Under  this  legislation,  the  present  12-milc 
contiguous  fisheries  zone  would  be  extended  up  to  200  miles,  giving 
the  Federal  Government  vastly  increased  power  to  control  foreign 
fishing  fleets. 

This  legislation  also  would  significantly  extend  the  claims  of  U.S. 
jurisdiction  over  domestic  anadromous  fish,  such  as  salmon,  even  to 
ranges  far  beyond  the  proposed  200-mile  limit.  This  legislation  is 
expressly  interim  in  nature  and  would  terminate  as  soon  as  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  conference  now  in  progress  puts  into  force  a treaty  re- 
garding fisheries  jurisdiction  and  conservation. 

At  a meeting  at  San  Francisco’s  wharf  last  summer,  I met  with 
northern  California  salmon  fishermen  who  alerted  me  to  serious 
problems  of  foreign  intrusion  and  fisheries  depletion  along  this  coast. 
As  a result  of  that  meeting  and  further  discussions  I have  hold,  I 
have  requested  the  Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I am  a member, 
to  schedule  hearings  in  California  to  gather  complete  documentation 
of  the  facts  and  the  position  of  California’s  fishing  industry  as  it 
relates  to  this  issue. 

The  issues  are  complex,  and  no  simple  solution  is  possible.  In  San 
Diego  yesterday,  I listened  to  testimony  by  representatives  of  the 
California  tuna  industry.  Witnesses  expressed  fears  that  establish- 
ment of  a unilateral  200-mile  limit  would  have  an  extremely  detri- 
mental effect  on  sectors  of  the  Nation’s  tuna  and  shrimp  industries.  It 
is  widely  felt  that  extension  of  this  Nation’s  contiguous  fishing  zone, 
oven  on  an  interim  basis,  would  be  blatant  violation  of  international 
law,  threatening  the  viability  of  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of 
1967,  and  provoking  serious  international  incidents. 

(599) 
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On  the  other  hand,  I am  well  aware  of  great  concern  on  the  part 
of  coastal  fishermen  that  their  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
endangered  species.  I have  received  reports  of  serious  depletion  of 
the  coastal  fishery  resources,  due  to  large-scale  harvesting  by  foreign 
vessels,  which  do  not  employ  conservation  practices,  which  our  own 
vessels  are  required  to  utilize.  Many  feel  that  this  rapid  depletion, 
sped  up  by  an  ever-increasing  concentration  of  foreign  off-shore 
fishing,  will  destroy  chances  of  a restoration  of  the  supply  of  this 
resource,  regardless  of  what  action  is  taken  by  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
( Conference  in  the  next  few  years. 

It.  is  my  belief  that  the  task  we.  face  is  to  assure  that  we  will 
conserve  California’s  extremely  valuable  coastal  fisheries  resources 
without  jeopardizing  protection  of  our  crucial  tuna  fleets. 

L.-im  holding  these.  hearings  in  order  that  T may  provide  the 
Serial e with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  representatives 
of  all  sectors  of  California’s  fishing  industry  and  from  interested 
environmental  and  conservation  groups,  enabling  the  Senate  to  act 
more  knowledgeably  on  this  vital  issue.  Clearly,  an.  issue  such  as 
this,  where  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of' California  jobs  are 
potentially  at  stake,  it  is  essential  that  the  views  of  concerned  Cali- 
fornians are  fully  on  the  record  for  the  use  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

I would  like  to  note  at  this  point  my  deep  appreciation  to  Bill 
(rrader  or  Fort,  Bragg  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  helping  to 
organize  this  hearing  in  San  Francisco  today.  Bill  is  an  invaluable 
resource  of  information  about  the  important  issues  of  the  northern 
coast  of  California,  and  I am  alwavs  deeply  grateful  for  his  help 
1 he  witnesses  who  will  appear  today  represent  many  different 
segments  of  the  northern  California  fishing  industry  and  come  to 
Van  * rancisco  from  as  far  away  as  Santa  Barbara  and  Eureka, 
in  addition,  wo,  will  hear  from  governmental  agencies  and  conser- 
vahon^  and  recreation  organizations,  all  of  whom  have  a vested 
uteres,,  m the  important  issues  we  will  discuss  today 

M - Teive  *!ie  of  all  sides  and  all  groups  in  detail. 

Mv  intent  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  are 

e-reir  by  WhateV‘,r  le£lslati°n  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  Con- 

With  that,  T will  call  the  first  witness,  the  Honorable  Barrv 
Keene.  Assomblvm  in  of  California,  Second  District.  3 

wood  morning. 

Mr.  Jvkktfk.  Good  morning. 

STATEMENT  0E  BARRY  KEENE,  ASSEMBLYMAN,  2D  DISTRICT 
STATE  OE  CALIFORNIA 

rV?;yF"  M’r;  Chairman,  I’m  Assemblyman  Barry  Keene  I 
lepiesent  the  north  coastal  counties  of  California  in  the  State  As- 
.scmbly.frnm  Marin  County  up  to  the  Oregon  border 

b wiling  is  a major  industry  in  my  district.  Both  commercial  and 

coi”t^ Sof1'c'!liiW0ntribl?'e'  ylgn;flcant?y  t0  the  economy  of  the  north 
More  imwrtln?  r<h?d  ’ t!,\well-being  of  my  constituents. 

, ]Inportantly  though,  mod  from  the  sea  increases  in  significance 
-any  for  an  increasingly  protein-short  human  diet  worldwide 
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I want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you,  Senator,  for 
holding  this  hearing  here  today  so  that  Californians  who  have 
deep  concern  over  ominous  threats  to  our  fishery  resources  can  make 
their  views  know  to  your  committee  and  to  the  Congress.  And  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  earlier  demonstration  made  informally 
last  year  in  San  Francisco  of  a group  of  fishermen  of  the  north 
coast. 

I support  S.  1988’s  proposal  for  a 200-mile  jurisdictional  zone 
for  coastal  fisheries.  I support  it  because  it  is  our  best  hope  for 
saving  our  coastal  fishery  resources,  resources  which  appear  to  be 
seriously  threatened,  and  which  we  know  far  too  little  about. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that  we  unfortunately  do  know. 

We  do  know  that  these  resources  are  limited,  in  some  cases  quite 
limited. 

We  do  know  that  foreign  fishing  fleets,  often  government  supported, 
with  their  large  and  swift  modern  vessels,  possess  the  capability  of 
wiping  these  resources  out.  We  need  only  review,  I think,  our  own 
sad  experience  with  the  seemingly  limitless  sardine  resources  that 
were  effectively  destroyed  by  our  own  relatively  small  fishing  boats 
back  in  the  1940’s. 

. We,  do  know  that  when  the  Soviets  continue  to  take  massive  quan- 
tities of  hake  and  ocean  perch,  if  that  is  all  they  take,  that  the 
critical  food  balances  of  the  ocean  is  changed.  What  we  do  not  know 
is  the  effect  of  this  sudden  and  dramatic  change. 

We  do  know  that  our  own  trawlers  now  experience  difficulty  in 
finding  ocean  perch,  and  that  the  supply  of  hake  in  some  parts  of  the 
Pacific  is  reported  to  be  dwindling. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Soviets,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Koreans 
are  taking  our  salmon,  but  we  do  know  that  they  have  the  capability 
to  do  so;  and,  of  course,  the  inspection  procedures  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. 17 

We  do  not  know  if  they  are  damaging  our  Dungeness  crab,  but  we 
do  know  that  something  is  certainly  causing  the  disappearance  of 
those  crab. 

We  also  know  that  we  restrict  our  fishermen  by  season,  by  gear, 
by  size  limit,  by  the.  areas  of  fishery,  and  in  many  other  ways,  in  an 
effort  to  conserve  our  resources,  but  the  foreign  fishermen  take  any 
amount,  any  size,  anywhere,  anytime,  utilizing  highly  efficient  but 
hardly  self  sustaining  fishing  techniques. 

Just  this  year,  the  California  Legislature  in  a conservation  effort 
enacted  a law  placing  a 500— ton  quota  on  the  take  of  herring.  Without 
venturing  to  say  whether  or  not  this  is  a realistic  quota,  I simply 
point  out  that  the  Polish  sailors,  due  here  next  year  to  fish  our 
anchovy  stock,  can  take  twice  those  500  tons  in  a single  set. 

Jhe  saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  we  are  just  beginning 
domestically  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  for  conservation  measures. 

Now,  it  may  be  much  too  late.  We  are  severely  restricting  American 
industry  from  clumping  our  wastes  into  the  oceans  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  a healthy  environment  for  our  ocean  resources.  We  now 
have  aquaculture  scientists  and  technicians  who  are  beginnino'  to 
study  ecological  systems  whose  survival  we  no  longer  take^for 
granted.  W e are  also  seeing  the  flow  of  public  and  private  moneys  into 
fish  hatcheries  and  rearing  ponds. 
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Witnesses  who  will  appear  later  will  testify  in  greater  detail  on 
these  matters. 

I jet,  me  just  point  out  that  while  we  agree  that  the  three  species 
concept  is  probably  the  best  long-term  approach  to  management,  of 
ocean  fishery  resources,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  yet  to  be 
convened,  and  agreements  worked  out  at  that  conference,  if  agree- 
ments can  be  readied,  will  be  many  years  in  their  application.  And 
our  horse  may  well  be  gone  from  the  bam  if  we  wait. 

The  three  species  concept  is  a statesmanlike  approach,  and  we 
applaud  it.  I think  it  is  past  time  that  we  employ  some  aggressive 
conservation  techniques  now,  so  that  we  have  something  left  to  act 
like  statesmen  about  later. 

Therefore,  I respectfully  urge  you,  Senator,  to  press  for  passage 
of  S.  1988  to  help  save  our’ fishery  resources. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Assemblyman  Keene. 
T know  of  your  very  dedicated  and  sincere  interest  in  protecting  the 
fishing  industry  in  northern  California  and  I’ve  bad  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  about  this  problem  at  considerable  length,  since 
yon  and  I have  become  responsible  to  our  respective  electorates  for 
meeting  their  needs. 

1 held  a hearing  in  San  Diego  yesterday  on  this  matter  and  we 
had  two  Congressmen  from  the  San  Diego  region  that  testified  very 
strongly  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  They  really  made  it.  very  c ear 
1 hat  they  thought  it  was  a devilish  inspiration  behind  the  drafting 
of  the  legislation,  and  they  said  that  it  would  do  severe  damage  to 
the  commune  of  San  Francisco;  it  would  destroy  the  tunafishing 
industry;  and  that  it  was  a representative  violation  of  international 
law;  that  this  was  unilateral  action  on  the.  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  showed  that  we  had  no  confidence  in  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference;  that  Mexico  would  follow  suit;  and  there  were  many 
other  arguments  that  were  advanced,  in  opposition. 

Xow,  I recognize  that  you  have  to  represent  your  constituents  and 
I represent;  mv  constituents,  and  they  represent  their  constituents. 
It  just  so  happens  that  my  constituents  are  22  million  in  the  entire 
State  of  California. 

I wonder  if  von  have  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  perspective  of  the  tuna  fishing  industry  and,  if  you  have, 
what  vour  conclusions  are  as  to  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  that 
industry,  which  the  tuna  fishermen  argue  is  85  percent  of  the  total 
fishing  industry  in  California. 

Mr.  Rkfnb.  ‘ T believe  that  there  would  be  some  very  beneficial 
effects  for  the  tuna  industry  in  the  long  run  resulting  from  this 
legislation  because  I believe  that  this  legislation  would  spur  on  the 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  and  create  leverage  to  bring  about 
reasonable  agreement,  and  I believe  that  so  long  as  this  legislation 
would  be  recognized  as  an  interim  measure  until  such  agreement  is 
reached  with  a more  statesmanlike  approach  worldwide,  we  would 
expect  in  the  three  species  concept  that  it  would  be  beneficial.  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  tuna  industry  and  perhaps 
they  feel  that  they’re  taking  unnecessary  risks  in  supporting  this 
kind  of  legislation,  but  certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fishermen 
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in  other  parts  of  California,  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
they  would  not  feel  it  would  be  any  reasonable  risk.  The  hope  would 
be, ‘however,  it  would  ultimately  spur  a more  sensible  result  world- 
wide, something  like  the  three  species  concept.  . 

Senator  Tunkey.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Assemblyman.  1 sin- 
cerelv  appreciate  your  contribution  to  these  proceedings  and  the 
statement  that  you  made  shows  that  you  have  given  a great  deal  ot 
thought  to  the  problem,  and  I think  that  your  assistance  m our 
deliberations  is  very  valuable,  and  I want  to  thank  you  personally. 

Mr.  Keene.  Thank  you,  Senator.  ^ . _TT1  , 

Senator  Tunnet.  Our  next  witness  is  Vice  Adm.  Mark  A.  W haien, 
Commander,  12th  Coast  Guard  District,  San  Francisco. 

Admiral,  it’s  a great  pleasure  having  you  here.  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  making  yourself  available  for  testimony  to  our 
committee. 

Admiral  Whalen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you.  Will  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  VICE  ADM.  MARK  A.  WHALEN,  12TH  COAST 
GUARD  DISTRICT,  SAN  ERANCISC0,  CALIF. 

Admiral  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  furnish  you  in- 
formation concerning  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States  to  200  miles. 

I am  Vice  Adm.  Mark  A.  Whalen,  USCG,  Commander  of  the 
Pacific  Area  and  Comdr.  of  the  12th  Coast  Guard  District.  I have 
with  me  Comdr.  Gordon  II.  Dickman,  USCG,  Chief  of  the  Intel- 
ligence  and  Law  Enforcement  Branch,  12th  Coast  Guard  District. 

I would  ask  your  permission,  Senator,  to  have  Commander  Dickman 
participate  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Tunney.  Of  course.  It’s  a pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

Commander  Dickman.  Thank  you. 

Admiral  WiiatjEN.  In  my  position  as  Commander,  12th  Coast 
Guard  District,  I have  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  all  statutory 
missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  my  area  of  authority,  among  which, 
of  course,  are  Coast  Guard  responsibilities  for  enforcement  of  fish- 
eries laws  and  treaties.  This  statement  reflects  my  official  and  per- 
sonal views,  but  does  not  have  formal  administration  clearance,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  administration’s  position  on  this  question  is 
presently  being  formulated. 

I would  like  first  to  outline  the  nature  of  foreign  fishing  opera- 
tions off  northern  California,  indicate  what  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
sponse has  been  in  our  enforcement  mission,  and  then  comment  on 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  contiguous  zone. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  major  foreign  fishing  nation  to 
conduct  operations  off  the  California  Coast  in  recent  years.  Their 
efforts  have  been  directed  at  catching  Pacific  Hake  [Merluciuss 
Productus],  a fish  which  is  little  utilized  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  most  part.  Pacific  Hake  fishery  is  conducted  off  Oregon  and 
Washington,  although  during  2 of  the  past  4 years,  a relatively  large 
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number  of  Soviet  vessels  have  appeared  off  northern  California, 
especially  near  I lie  beginning  of  the  season. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  fshing  vessels  which  have  been  operating  off  the 
northern  California  coast  in  the  last  few  years.  In  addition  to  the 
increasing  number,  there  has  been  a change  in  patterns.  From  1970 
to  1972,  the  Soviet  fishermen  started  their  activities  in  the  area 
between  .Eureka,  Calif,  and  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  with  an  average  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  10  to  14,  with  very  little  activity  south  of  Cape 
Mendocino.  In  1973,  however,  we  found  that  fishing  activities  began 
as  early  as  May,  further  south  off  the  Farallon  Islands,  and  then 
moved  north.  The  pattern  for  1974  is  following  that  of  1973,  except 
that  the  Soviets  have  now  appeared  in  March  and  in  greater  num- 
bers. Fourteen  Soviet  vessels  began  operating  south  of  the  Fara, lions 
in  March,  and  there  are  32  operating  in  the  area  at  the  present  time. 

Senator'  Tttnngy.  There  are  32  now? 

Admiral  Wiiaien.  Yes,  sir.  This  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Soviet  vessels  ever  to  have  operated  off  California  at  any 
one  time,  although  it  is  only  about  40  percent  of  the  maximum 
number  of.  Soviet  vessels  operating  off  the  combined  area  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  northern  California  last  year. 

The  onlv  other  foreign  nation,  to  have  conducted  fishing  off 
northern  California  recently  has  been  Japan,  which  has  usually  had 
three  or  four  vessels  operating  about  50  miles  off  the  coast  in  the 
past  4 years.  There  has  been  no  reported  Japanese  fishing  off  north- 
ern California  so  far  in  1974.  One  East  German  and  one  Polish 
vessel  operated  off  the  Oregon  and  Washington  coasts  last  year, 
conducting  a hale  fishery  similar  to  the  Soviets. 

My  second  point.  With  regard  to  our  enforcement  program,  we 
utilize,  aircraft  and  vessels  from  all  three  Coast  Guard’  District 
Commands  on  the  West  Coast.  The  current  concept  is  to  use  air- 
craft to  locate  the  concentrations  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  and  to 
identify  the  vessels  which  are  present.  This  is  accomplished  in 
northern  California  by  aircraft  from  San  Francisco,  which  conduct 
two  patrols  weekly  from  Santa  Cruz,  Calif,  to  Coos  Bay,  Oreg., 
during  the  fishing  season. 

Cutters  arc  assigned  to  fisheries  patrol  duty  in  such  a way  that 
one  cutter  is  always  on  patrol  duly  throughout  the  fishing  season. 
This  cutter  is  deployed  in  the  area  of  major  foreign  fishing  vessel 
concentration,  and  in  conjunction  with  patrol  aircraft  insures  that 
TL S.  .laws  are  enforced,  bilateral  agreements  are  respected,  and  the 
activity  of  every  foreign  fishing  vessel  operating  off  the  West  Coast 
is  identified.  Furthermore,  the  12th  Coast  Guard  District  maintains 
other  cutters  and  aircraft  in  readiness  to  investigate  complaints  of 
illegal  activity,  or  to  conduct  routine  patrols  of  different  elements 
of  the  foreign  fishing  fleet  when  the  foreign  fishing  fleet  divides 
into  different  areas  of  operation.  Individual  statistics  are  available, 
as  regards  aircraft  and  ship  hours  devoted  to  this  mission,  if  de- 
sired. 

The  third  point.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
contiguous  fisheries  zone,  I would  first  like  to  state  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  presenting  to  the  Congress  the  admin- 
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istrati oil's  position  on  this  question  is  vested  in  the  interagency  task 
force  on  Law  of  the  Sea.  This  body  comprises  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  Commerce,  Treasury,  Interior, 
Transportation,  and  Justice,  and  from  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  position  being  developed  is  pres- 
ently being  cleared  within  the  executive  branch. 

Basically,  the  position  being  cleared  recognizes  the  problems  of 
U.S.  fishermen,  the  potential  depletion  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  the  need  for  a solution.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  best 
solution  can  be  obtained  through  multilateral  agreement  at  the 
forthcoming  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
June  of  this  year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  unilateral  action  at  this 
time  might  serve  to  undermine  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The 
administration  has  proposed  that  any  agreement  reached  by  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  take  effect  on  a provisional  basis  im- 
mediately, pending  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty.  The  Coast  Guard 
defers  to  the  interagency  task  force,  as  regards  the  administration’s 
position  in  the  proposed  extension  of  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone. 

The  Coast  Guard  will,  of  course,  cooperate  fully  with  Congress 
in  developing  and  furnishing  any  information  necessary. 

If  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone  is  extended  to  200  miles,  the  im- 
pact.on  the  Coast  Guard’s  enforcement  mission  off  California  would 
be  directly  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fishing  is  per- 
mitted in  this  zone.  Although  the  fishing  areas  are  known  and  con- 
stitute a narrow  band  well  within  even  a 100-milo  zone,  and  the 
season  is  predictable,  it  is  felt  that  if  the  proposed  extension  be- 
comes law,  additional  resources  would  be  required. 

Extending  jurisdiction  over  anadromous  species  originating  in 
the  U.S.  waters,  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  outside  of  the  con- 
tiguous fisheries  zone.  In  the  absence  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Coast 
Guard  . to  board  foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  obtain  evidence  necessary  for  successful  prosecution 
or  to  substantiate  a formal  protest. 

In  summation,  I realize  that  a few  of  our  fishermen  feel  that  the 
Coast  .Guard  enforcement  position  in  California  waters  is  not  as 
extensive  as  it  should  be,  but  I do^  not  agree  with  this  premise.  I feel 
that  we  have,  a very  accurate  picture  of  where  the  foreign  fishing 
fleet  is  operating,  that  we  have  vessels  and  aircraft  conducting  sur- 
veillance. at  the  required  level,  and  I know  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Soviets  know  we  are  there,  and  I fool  they  are  extremely  careful 
not  to  violate  the  existent  zone,  due  to  the  always  present  potential 
of  being  apprehended. 

I believe  that  we  should  defer  any  unilateral  extension  of  the 
contiguous  zone  until  multilateral  agreement  can  be,  reached  hv  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  which  we  all  know  will  have  as  its 
objective  the  improvement  of  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  bo  here.  I’ll 
bo  happy  to  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  mav  have, 
sir. 

Senator  Tonnut.  Admiral,  thank  you  very  much.  I particularly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  gave  us  your  personal  opinions  at  a 
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time  -when  the  administration  has  yet  to  formulate  a basic  policy 
approach.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  you  to  say  that  inas- 
much as  the  administration  has  not  formulated  that  policy,  that  you 
are  taking  the  bye  on  offering  any  personal  opinion,  and  I think 
that  it's  helpful  to  have  your  views,  your  frank  views. 

I am  concerned  about  the  question  of  the  penetration  of  the  Soviet 
trawlers  and  fishing  boats,  as  well  as  the  fishing  boats  of  other 
foreign  nations  into  the  12-mile  limit,  as  well  as  any  proposed 
extension  of  that  limit  out  to  200  miles.  I’ve  heard  a number  of 
fishermen  say  they  are  convinced  that  the  foreign  fishing  boats  are 
operating  within  the  12-mile  limit  and  that  because  of  the  (’oast 
Guard’s  united  resources  and  inability  to  adequately  patrol  tlie 
fishing  zone,  that  you  just  aren’t;  catching  them.  Would  you  care 
to  comment  on  that? 

Admiral  Whai.kx.  Yes,  sir,  I would.  I know  this  is  a controversial 
question,  particularly  around  the  Eureka  area.  I’ve  been  up  there 
many  times  on  meetings,  as  well  as  other  types  of  professional  dis- 
cussions, and  to  use  a trite  expression,  sir,  different  ships,  different 
long  splices.  I can’t  say  that  an  incursion  has  never  taken  place.  It 
would  he  foolish,  of  me  to  make  such  a statement.  I feel  though 
that  what  I’ve,  outlined,  the  aircraft  capability  and  the  vessel  patrols 
that  we  run,  that  I think  we’ve  been  carrying  out  the  maximum 
enforcement;  that  is  called  for  at  the  time.  I’m  well  aware  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  sir;  I’m  very  conversant  with  it;  but  I must  take 
the  stand  on  what  we  do  and  how  we  operate,  the  number  of  air- 
craft hours  and  ships  available  that  we  have,  I feel  the  required 
efforts  to  preclude  entry.  I cannot  say  it  is,  of  course,  100  percent 
effective.  That  would  he  a foolish  statement  for  mo  to  make. 

Senator  Tunnkt.  It’s  also  impossible  to  prove  the  negative. 

Admiral  Whalen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tttknt.y.  There’s  r o way  that  any  of  us  can  do  that.  I’m 
interested  with,  respect  to  your  procedures.  If  you  were  to  catch  a 
Soviet  trawler  within  the  12-mile  limit,  what  would  you  do? 

Admiral  Wtiat,e'\'.  We  would  board  and  seize  and  bring  them  in. 
'Ibis  procedure  has  been  followed,  sir.  Within  the  last  8 to  !)  months, 
this  fiscal  year,  there  have  been  several  seizures  up  in  Alaska  and 
the  procedure  is  very  well  established.  The  violation  is  proved  by 
the.  fact  that  we  have  our  position,  wn  know  where  he  is,  we  know 
he’s  inside,  and  then  they  are  boarded,  seized,  and  taken  into  the1 
nearest  port  for  required  action. 

Senator  Tttnxrt.  If  the  zone  we.ro  extended  out,  if  the  territorial 
waters  were  extended  out  to  200  miles,  would  that  substantially 
increase,  the  area  that  you  would  have  to  patrol  in  order  to  protect 
our  fisheries?  You  mentioned,  in  your  statement  that  the  fishing 
areas  are  somewhat  circumscribed,  and  I would  like  to  know  what 
you  feel  the,  impact  would  be  on  your  patrol  procedures  in  order 
to  protect  the,  fisheries  and  how  much  more,  in  the  way  of  money 
and  manpower  would  be  needed  to  adequately  enforce,  the  200- 
mile  territorial  limit. 

Admiral  Witat.ttv.  If  we.  begin  from  the  premise,  sir,  that  it’s 
complete  exclusion,  and  you  will  note,  as  I mentioned  in  my  state- 
ment, that  increase  of  our  enforcement  capability  would  he  de- 
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pendent  upon  what  is  finally  resolved.  If,  for  example,  there  were 
certain  zones  within  the  200  miles  that  were  set  aside  that  could  be 
fished  by  foreign  fishing  vessels  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  or  it 
we  aimed  at  a specific  type  of  fish  or  in  the  areas  of  greatest  fishing 
potential  these  variables  would  govern.  However,  if  there  was  com- 
plete exclusion  from  200  miles  off  our  coast,  and  the  Coast  Cuard 
was  required  to  insure  the  fact  that  no  foreign  fishing  vessel  were 
permitted  into  that  zone,  then  we  have,  I am  certain,  figures  here 
to  indicate  what  potential  we  would  need,  particularly  of  surface 
cr£ift 

Senator  Tunney.  What  is  that?  If  they’re  very  extensive,  maybe 
you  could  give  them  to  us  for  the  record.  . . 

Admiral  Whalen.  I’d  be  pleased  to  insert  them  m the  record,  sir. 

Senator  Tttnney.  Fine.  Could  you  just  give  us  orally  a summa- 
tion of  what  it  would  be? 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  tor  the 
record :] 


I2th  COAST  GUARD  DISTRICT  COASTAL  FISHERIES  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITY— FISCAL  YEARS  1970-74 


Year 

Vessel  days  on 
patrol 

Aircraft  hours  on 
patrol 

71 

90 

84 

264 

95 

232 

93 

45 

Projected  fiscal  year  1974 - -- 

102 

ADDITIONAL  RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS 


The  following  are  estimated  costs  for  additional  resources  which  may  be  re- 
quired if  a 200  mile  Contiguous  Fisheries  Zone  (CFZ)  were  established. 


Type  of  resource 


Annual  operating  Activation  costs  Acquisition  costs 
costs  (each)  (each)  (each) 


High  endurance  cutters  (HEC) 

Medium  endurance  cutters  (MEC)„_ 

Long-range  seaich  aircraft  (LRS) 

Medium-range  search  aircraft  (MRS). 

Helicopters  for  shipboard  use 

Support — 


2, 800, 000 
1, 100, 000 
1, 140,  000 
600,  000 
276, 000 
(3) 


11,100, 000 


2 100, 000 


22, 000,  000 
10,  800,000 
3,  329, 000 
2,  810, 000 


i 6 HEC  Cutters  currently  in.  reserve  for  servicewide  use. 

2 17  HH52  Helicopters  currently  in  reserve  for  servicewide  use. 

3 Approximately  10%  additional. 

Resource  requirements  would  be  predicated  on  a number  of  variables.  These 
variables  include  enforcement  approach,  degree  to  which  foreign  activity  would 
be  permitted  within  CFZ,  and  seasonal,  species  or  methodology  controls  imposed 
in  CFZ  or  on  anadromous  species, 


CONCEPTS  OP  OPERATION 

1.  Cutters  60  miles  apart  along  200-mile  perimeter  with  aircraft  coverage  of 

the  zone  twice  weekly.  , . , , . ..  „ ,, 

2.  Cutters  400  miles  apart  along  200-mile  perimeter  with  aircraft  coverage  ot 

tlie  zone  twuce  weekly.  „.  . ,,, 

3.  Cutters  patrol  active  foreign  fishing  areas  "with  aircraft  coverage  ot  the 

zone  twice  weekly. 
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Admiral  Wjiaijw.  Yds  sir,  T could.  It  would  depend,  of  course,  on 
wliut  type  of  patrol  we  thought  was  necessary.  If,  for  example,  we 
decided  we  had  to  have  a line  of  ships  60  miles  apart,  and  Pm*  speak- 
er' now  solely  on  the  west  coast-surface  patrols  run  60  miles  apart. 

JeartifZrJf  ^ pref  f'e  tlm.e  6 .h,fih  endurance  cutters  that  could  be 
ieaf.tiw.ed  at  a.  cost,  of  activating  each  vessel  of  $1  million  and  the 

opcratmg  cost,  is  $2.8  million  for  each  vessel  to  be  reactivated  and 
i o be  manned  and  operated  around  the  clock  during  the  fishing  season. 

cutter  The  ^ssoJ1we  YouId  "se’  we  cal1  a medium  endurance 
” i!  operatwnal  cost  of  those  vessels,  and  these  are  past 
hgu.es  mi  that  we  can  utilize,  is  $1  million  for  a year’s  operation 
I won  t get  into  the  details  of  different  type  of  aircraft,  long  range 

ThJt  r; nm  range  rr,h’  ^ ™ the  heiLptefs 

SfekWA  Deon  pnt  aboard  the  vessels.  The  reactivation  cost  I 
think  is  most  cogent.  We  have  some  17  of  these  HH-52’s  in  the 

onerXrdI'h  ht-  T Z'  BYi  bon^ard:  1 don’fc  mean  they’re  not  fit  to 
iP;^i  J™oy  p,sVhaI°  been  kept  m supply  for  any  future  paificu- 

in  op^aW  n 18  $1Q°’000  t0  W theSe  “ put 

, , J r W*e^tend  lfc  °l\fc  ,ftnd  sa-v  h»ve  vessels  400  miles  apart  patrolling, 
tin.  ( osfc  then  would  he  reduced ; but,  in  summation,  if  we  had  to 
earrv  out  full  abstention  within  the  area  of  200  miles,  it  would  be 

at°o7  lha|  tbe  Goasfc  Guard  have  increased  capability  for  air- 
cifvtt  and  vessels  to  so  do. 

Senator  Tnrar.  New,  are  we  talking  just  about  the  coast  of 
California,  or  are  we  talking  about  the  entire  Pacific  Coast’ 
ihnV  AirSl^'rAt^-  T’m  talking  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  other 
and  “ft  £?es  not  apPly  to  the  enforcement  procedures 

and  patrols  in  A aska.  1 he  procedures  apply,  hut  as  far  as  any  neces- 
ity  of  desire,  as  to  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  Alaskan  patrol  witeS 
mv  comments  here  only  refer  and  particularly  they  refer  to  my  area! 

f,  o T? ' y’  ?me17  tl,,s  12th  Coast  Gl,ard  District,  which  runs 
' o fJu'  Oregon  line  down  to  the  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo  - The 
general  picture  T gave  you,  sir,  of  increased  patrol,  T am  then 
speaking  of  the  California  coast,  Oregon,  but  not  Alaska. 
k K"  i at  or  Tttnnky.  Washington,  too? 

Admiral  Wttalex.  Sir? 

Senator  Tttxxkt.  Washington,  sir? 

Admiral  What, ex.  Washington,  yes.  sir 

Senator ^'IW.  I did  not  copy  down  the  figures  as  you  an- 
nounced them.  T was  wondering  if  you  could  just  give  me  a <mneral 

rough  estimate,  of  what  that  would  mean  per  year  in  additional  ex 
penrli hires  for  the  Coast  Guard.  ~ additional  ex- 

Admiral  Wttatex.  The  reason  it’s  a little  difficult,  sir,  is  that  the 
decs, on  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  of  course,  in  taking  upon  the 
Law  of  the  Seas  C onference,  as  to  what,  type  of  enforcement  we  would 

Senator  Titkott.  T understand  that  completely.  You’ve  made  that 
extremely  clear  m your  statement;  and  it’s  very  helpful.  I’m  just 
wondering  if  you  had  complete  exclusion  when  you  used  those  figures, 
what  you  were  talking  about.  ’ 
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Admiral  Whalen.  Well,  let’s  take  for  example,  sir,  right  now,  if 
we’ll  back  up  a minute,  we  have  m the  12th  Coast  Guard  District 
two  medium  cutters.  In  the  13th  district,  which  runs  from  the  Oregon 
line  north,  there  are  four.  Now,  those  are  the  vessels  I have  refer  icd 
to  that  arc  carrying  out  the  job  at  the  present  time,  and  there  s an 
additional  one  vessel  in  the  Long  Beach  area  which  participates  m 
the  patrol.  Bather  than  having  one  vessel  say.  on  patrol,  as  we  do, 
as  the  season  picks  up,  wo  have  two.  If  we  decided,  for  example,  we 
had  to  have  six  vessels  out  there  at  all  times  I’m  going  to  strike  an 
average  between  the  operational  cost  of  the  high  endurance  cuttei, 
our  major  vessel,  and  the  medium  endurance  cutter,  "which  is  a sma  er 
type  ship,  averaging  out  at  about,  rounded  off , $2  million  per  ves^e 
operating  cost,  this  is  a 12-month  figure,  so  I would  say,  sir,  that 
per  vessel  I would  say  $2  million  as  an  average  cost,  if  six  were  out 
there  all  the  time.  I’m  giving  you  the  maximum  now  for  completo 

exclusions.  , ,,  , , , 

Senator  Tenney.  So  that  would  be  what,  million  . 

Admiral  Whalen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  And  how  about  support  5 

Admiral  Whalen.  I’m  sorry,  sir? 

Senator  Tunney.  How  about  support  ? _ 

Admiral  Whalen.  The  figures  I gave  you,  sir,  are  only  m the  area 
of  operational  cost  for  the  vessel,  when  the  cost  issue  is  brought  up, 
and  full  exclusion  was  the  law  of  the  land,  there’s  going  to  have  to  be 
support  as  far  as  potential  additional  administrative  costs,  as  well  as 
additional  cost  facilities.  I’m  not  trying  to  paint  a gloomy  picture, 
sir.  I’m  trying  to  be  as  factual  as  I can  to  explain  this  point  ox 
increased  support  if  we  get  into  full  exclusion.  . 

Senator  Tunney.  When  we  talk  about  a reasonable  figure  tor 
support,  are  we  talking  about  a quarter  of  what  the  operating 
expenses  are  for  the  vessels,  another  25  percent  to  support?  What  is 
the  ratio  in  your  own  budgetary  considerations?  You  must  have  a 
lot  of  experience  in  this  area.  Are  wo  talking  another  25  or  50  percent 

for  support  ? , . , , _ . . , 

Admiral  Whalen.  No,  sir.  I don’t  think  the  figure  would  he  m 
that  high  an  area  at  all.  I may  be  conservative,  but  I’d  rather  bo  on 
the  conservative  side  than  the  side  that’s  going  to  exaggerate.  I would 
say  10  percent  possibly,  and  here  again  I say  the  reactivation  of  the 
vessels  and  the  operating  cost  of  them  would  ho  the  greatest.  When 
I mentioned  port  facilities  and  administration  costs,  realizing  we  re 
talking  about  the  whole  coast  of  California,  I don’t  think  there 
would  be  too  much  additional  cost  to  worry  about  as  far  as  port 
support  and  what’s  needed  to  accomplish  such  as  that,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Ho  these  vessels  and  aircraft  that  you  presently 
have  patrolling  and  that  you  ivould,  if  yon  had  to  have  patrol  a 200- 
mile  territorial  limit,  have  more  than  one  mission? 

Admiral  Whalen.  They  do.  As  a matter  of  fact,  sir,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  an  eight-mission  organization.  These  vessels  perform  these 
eight  missions  right  now,  and  I’ll  run  down  very  generally  what  they 
are,  sir.  We  had  a hearing  on  environmental  protection,  which  as  wc 
know,  the  matter  of  polluting  of  our  environment  is  one  of  the 
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nation’s  major  concerns  at  the  present  time.  Our  vessels  and  aircraft 
are  used  for  regularly  scheduled  pollution  patrols  and  for  other 
maritime  law  enforcement  purposes,  which,  of  course,  we’re  discussing 
right  now,  is  an  issue.  Same  thing,  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  military 
readiness  of  the  Coast  Guard,  oceanography,  meteorology,  ancl  polar 
operat  ions,  port  safety,  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the,  most  important 
in  my  opinion,  search  and  rescue,  saving  people’s  lives.  The  vessels  and 
aircraft  that  the  Coast  Guard  have  are  not  sole  mission  dedicated. 
They’re  multimission  vessels,  sir,  and  aircraft. 

Senator  Ttustney.  If  you  had  these  additional  ships  on  the.  line, 
would  they  be  able  to  assist  you  to  perform  your  other  missions  to  a 
greater  extent  that  is  presently  possible  of  the  number  of  ships  and 
aircraft  that,  you  have  on  the  line? 

Admiral  Wttaeex  By  all  means,  Senator.  Any  increase  of  potential 
in  our  whole  business  whereby  we  have  additional  aircraft  and  addi- 
tional vessels,  and  they  again  would  not  be  dedicated  merely  to  the 
one  mission  of  maritime  law  enforcement,  would  be  helpful.  This 
would,  of  course,  increase  our  capability  to  do  our  job  in  the  other 
areas  that  I enumerated,  sir. 

Senator  Tim  net.  Well,  I for  one  have  felt  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  underfunded  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission  that  we 
expect  from  them,  and  I realize  that  there  are  priorities  ir,  our 
defense  budget,  but  I’ve  felt  that  the  Coast  Guard  could  use  an 
additional  amount,  that  you  perform  an  extremely  valuable  service 
to  the  American  people,  and  T am  not,  sure  that  an  argument  ought 
to  be  used  against  these  additional  seacraft  just  because  it  would 
increase  the  expense  in  order  to  patrol  the  200-mile  limit.  Maybe 
we, ’ll  need  those  additional  cutters  and  seacraft  to  perform  those 
other  missions.  Do  you  care  to  respond  ? 

Admiral  Wtiauex.  Well,  Senator,  T appreciate  that  comment.  In 
about  2 months.  I’ll  be  retiring  from  the.  Coast  Guard  with  some 
41  years  of  service,  and  I know  of  what  I speak  as  far  as  maybe 
never  having  enough.  Looking  back,  we’ve  gone  a long  way,  but  we 
still  have  more  in  our  lap  than  we,  have  the  capability  in  some  areas 
to  do  the,  job  with. 

Senator  Titnnkt.  With  increased  tanker  traffic  from  Alaska,  what 
is  your  attitude  with  respect  to  having  more  Coast  Guard  vessels 
out  a t sea  to  patrol  those  tankers  ? 

Admiral  What, ex.  I believe  you’re;  speaking,  sir,  of  the  ultimate 
Transalnska  Pipeline,  coming  down  from  there  ultimately.  We  are 
already  working  on  one  facet  of  that  as  far  as  up  in  the  l7th  Coast 
Guard  District,  is  concerned,  of  establishing  traffic  lanes.  Also,  look- 
ing ahead  as  far  as — assuming  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  that 
one  of  these  big  water  hangars  are  jestablislied  out  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— As  you  know,  we’ve  drafted  -orrte  of  the  vessels  that,  ultimately 
will  b|'  used  in  tins.  They  exceed  anything  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 
Phis  is  going  to  be  an  additional  load;  there’s  no  question  of  it; 
and  Ibis  comes  right  in  the  area  of  marine  environmental  protection. 
Whether  or  not,  the,  Coast  Guard  was  considering  or  will  get  to 
escort  any  of  these  vessels  down,  similar  say  to  World  War  II 
convoy  duty,  that  the  impact  of  the  Transalaska  pipeline  and 
the  tankers  coming  down  is  in  no  question  going  to  add  to  our 
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responsibility  and  the  capability  to  assure  that  we  cut  down  poten- 
tial pollution  to  the  bare  minimum.  One  can  never  say  that  there  11 
never  bo  a collision.  I forbid  that  we  have  one  as  we  had  in  the 
Golden  Gate  here  in  1972,  but  I think  wo  are  gearing  up  to  this. 
It’s  equally  important  to  our  law  enforcement  mission,  but  to  an- 
swer your  question  directly,  sir,  it  will  increase  the  load. 

Senator  Tunnet.  I think  you’ve  answered  this  question  m another 
way,  but  is  it  fair  to  summarize  your  testimony  by  saying  that  you 
feel  that  you  arc  able  in  the  Coast  Guard  presently  to  satisfactorily 
contain  any  foreign  fishing  vessels  incursion  into  the  12-milc  limit 
along  the  coast,  along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  you  are  able  to  identify  those  ships  that  come  into  our  waters 
with  particularity  and  with  success  and  that  you  do  not  feel  that 
there  really  is  at  the  moment  a serious  problem  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels  moving  within  the  12-milc  limit  and  fishing  within  that 
12-mile  limit  ? . 

Admiral  Whalen.  Senator,  I’ll  answer  that  m the  affirmative. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Admiral  Wiiau.x.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Good  luck  in  your  retirement.  I hope  you  re 
going  to  stay  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Admiral  Wiialen.  Thank  you,  sir.  _ ... 

Senator  Tunnet.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Dennis  Grottmg,  Fish- 
ermen’s Marketing  Association,  Eureka,  Calif. 

Mr.  Grotting? 

STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  GROTTING,  FISHERMEN'S  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION,  EUREKA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Grotting.  Senator,  my  name  is  Dennis  Grotting.  I am  Secre- 
tary Manager  of  the  Fishermen’s  Marketing  Association.  A rough 
draft  of  my  testimony  was  submitted  rather  late  yesterday  afternoon. 

Senator  Tunney.  I have  a copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Grotting.  As  I testify,  I will  add  to,  alter,  and  in  some  cases 
delete  from  it. 

This  marketing  association  represents  over  300  fishermen  who  fish 
on  and  operate  some  85  trawlers  based  from  Sausalito,  Calif.,  up  to 
Winchester  Bay,  Oreg.,  which  is  about  20  miles  north  of  Coos  Bay. 
In  their  fishing  efforts,  those  boats  fish  as  far  south  as  Monterey  and 
as  far  north  as  Newport,  Oreg. 

I have  with  me  today  several  members  of  the  Marketing  Associ- 
ation. To  my  left  here  is  Mr.  Basil  Warnock.  He  is  from  Coos  Bay, 
Oreg.,  and  he  has  been  fishing  on  trawlers  out  of  the  Coos  Bay  area 
ever  since  the  Soviets  first  arrived  here  in  1965  and  1966.  If  there 
are  any  questions  that  I can’t  field,  I’m  going  to  rely  on  Mr.  War- 
nock’s  personal  experience  during  the  months  of  his  survey  of  the 
fleet. 

Also  with  me  in  the  audience  is  Mr.  Richard  Evernow,  the  presi- 
dent of  our  marketing  Association.  He  is  from  Crescent  City,  Calif., 
and  he’s  the  owner-operator  of  the  fishing  vessel,  Jeanne.  Arain. 

And  from  the  southern  end  of  our  marketing  area  in  Sausalito,  we 
have  Mr.  Leonard  Dorio  in  the  audience  with  us.  He  is  the  skipper 
of  the  trawler,  Q.  T. 
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Now,  its  I testify  today,  if  you  have  any  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  ask  during  my  testimony,  I would  certainly  be  willing  to 
respond  during  the  testimony,  rather  than  waiting  till  the  end. 
because  there’s  going  to  be  a lot  of  areas  covered  here,  so  I’ll  just 
leave  it  up  to  your  discretion,  sir. 

Senator  Punnet.  Fine,  go  ahead.  Please  start. 

Mr.  Growing.  In  my  written  testimony,  I mention  that  the  target 
specie  of  the  Soviets  was  Pacific  hake,  a fish  that  was  net  being 
harvested  by  17.S.  fishermen.  I should  point  out  that  hake  has  not 
been  harvested  by  west  coast  trawlers  because,  there  have  been  ample 
quantities  of  fish  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Soviets  arriving  and  hake 
was.  in  fact,  a so-called  inferior  specie  and  there  was  not  a market 
for  it.  However,  because  of  the  depletion  of  stocks  of  other  species, 
professors  are  testing  the  marketplace  for  the  sale  of  hake;  and, 
at  the  present  time,  we  have  two  Oregon  processors  that  are  gearing 
up  for  hake  processing.  Mr.  Lawrence  Lazio,  who  will  be  testifying 
following  my  testimony  could  probably  expand  on  this  situation’  and 
answer  any  questions  you  have  regarding  the  market  for  hake  and 
so  on. 

I provide  some  statistics  during  the  testimony  where  it  states  that 
the  total  groundfisli  caught  from  the  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. and  British  Columbia  area  totaled  1,691,900  metric  tons  for 
the  years  1967  to  1972.  This  is  computed  out  in  pounds  and  if  comes 
to  ‘1.7  billion  pounds  of  fish,  which  is  an  awful  lot  of  groundfish. 
It’s  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  percentage  catch  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  only  caught  28  percent  of  that  quantity.  The 
balance  was  caught  by  the  Soviets  and  the  Japanese,  the  lion’s  share, 
of  course,  going  to  the  Soviet  fleet. 

In  ray  written  testimony,  I mentioned  the  fact  fhat  many  State 
Department  officials,  National  Marine  Fishery  scientists,  State  fish 
and  game  representatives,  and  US.  commercial  fishermen  question 
the  validity  of  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  catch  statistics,  since  these 
statistics  come  solely  from  these  governments.  To  clarify  this,  I 
might,  add  that  one  of  the  scientists  would  probably  say,  “that  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  and  position  of  Soviet  catch  statis- 
tics.” At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  a fisherman  would  say,  “The 
statistics  we  get  from  the  Soviets  are  what  they  want  to  give  us, 
period,  and  nothing  more.  They  portray  what  the  Soviets  and  the 
Japanese  want  us  to  believe  they  do.”  All  we  can  really  say  with 
certainty  is  that  the  figures  they  give  us  are  what  they  admit  to 
catching. 

Next,  my  written  testimony  deals  with  the  factor  of  the  incidental 
catch  of  the  Soviets.  The  combined  Soviet  and  Japanese  catch  of 
all  the  fish  caught,  3.7  billion  pounds,  7 6y2  percent  of  this  was  hake. 
The  remainder  was  primarily  rockfish  and  flatfish,  species  that  are 
very  important  to  our  west  coast  trawl  fishery. 

Now,  the  Soviet  catch,  15  percent  of  their  catch  was  caught  in- 
cidental to  their  fishing  for  hake. 

Once  again,  these  statistics  are  Soviet  statistics.  We  have  to  de- 
pend on  them.,  but  we  don’t  have  access  to  them. 

Now,  it  is  this  incidental  catch  that  wiped  out  the  Oregon  com- 
mercial fishery  for  Pacific  Ocean  perch.  It’s  also  this  incidental  catch 
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that  has  depleted  stocks  of  rockfish  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

I’d  like  to  add  to  my  testimony  by  saying  this,  I should  point  out 
that  during  the  first  years  of  the  Soviet  fishery  for  hake,  which  was 

1965,  and  very  heavily  in  full  force  in  1966,  they  also  fished  for 
Pacific  Ocean  perch  as  a target  specie.  This  also  applied  to  rockfish 
to  some  extent.  The  passage  of  the  9-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone 
in  late  1966  and  subsequently  bilateral  agreements  alleviated  this 
problem  to  some  extent.  However,  by  that  time,  the  stocks  had  been 
decimated.  The  continued  incidental  catch  by  the  Soviets  is  holding 
the  stocks  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  perch  and  rockfish  down  to  levels, 
particularly  with  Pacific  Ocean  perch,  where  it’s  just  not  economi- 
cally feasible  to  fish  them.  Statistics  in  the  Oregon  area  show  that 
the  catch  of  Pacific  Ocean  perch  in  a selected  area  dropped  from 
14  million  pounds  to  1 million  pounds. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  look  to  is  this.  The  Soviet 
catch  of  hake  so  dominates  their  fishery  that  it  masks  the  catch  of 
other  species.  When  the  catch  of  hake  is  removed  from  the  Soviet 
statistics,  the  impact  of  their  incidental  catch  is  revealing.  The 
National  Marine  Fishery  Service  in  Seattle  studied  catch  data  from 
various  sources,  did  some  estimating,  and  so  on,  and  came  up  with 
the  following  conclusions. 

The  Soviet  incidental  catch,  as  I said,  was  combined  with  the  catch  of 
Japan  for  the  Oregon  and  Washington  area.  They  were  then  compared  to  the 
catches  of  U.S.  fishermen  in  the  same  area  for  the  years  1070  to  1072.  The 
3-year  average  distribution  of  catch  was  as  follows,  and  the  graph  on  the 
top  of  page  3 shows  that.  Of  all  the  rockfish  caught  in  the  Oregon-Washington 
area,  the  United  States  caught  30  percent  of  them;  foreign  fleets  caught  61 
percent.  Sablefish,  it  was  even  more  drastic,  with  the  United  States  catching 
9 percent,  foreign  fleets,  catching  91  percent.  Flatfishes,  the  United  States 
caught  60  percent,  the  foreigners,  40  percent.  Other  species,  the  United  States, 

41  percent,  foreigners,  59  percent.  When  those  figures  are  proportioned  to  the 
total  amount  caught,  the  total  U.S.  catch  of  these  species  was  47  percent  and 
the  incidental  catch  of  the  Soviets  and  the  direct  catches  of  the  Japanese  of 
these  species  was  53  percent  of  the  catch.  The  point  is  this : When  the  combined 
catch  of  the  Soviets  and  Japanese  of  Pacific  Hake  is  compared  to  the  catch 
of  U.S.  trawlers,  the  foreign  catch  still  exceeds  that  of  American  fishermen. 

Now,  wo  have  bilateral  agreements,  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  have 
been  in  existence  since,  I believe,  approximately  1967,  which  came 
about  after  the  9-mile  contiguous  fishery  zone  law  came  into  effect  in 

1966.  I’ve  been  serving  in  my  capacity  as  secretary-manager  of  this 
marketing  sales  distribution  for  2 y2  years  and  have  been  familiar 
with  the  fishery  in  pravious  years  because  my  family  was  involved 
in  it.  Now,  I participated  in  the  last  bilateral  negotiation  of  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1973  in  Moscow.  Now,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bilateral 
agreement,  and  this  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  refers  to 
fisheries.  Now,  I will  quote  from  the  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.B,  on  certain  fisheries  problems  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Para- 
graph 6 of  that  document,  which  is  dated  February  of  1973,  refers  to 
nets,  and  it  says,  and  I quote : 

The  two  governments  will  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  use  by 
other  nationals  and  vessels  of  liners  of  such  mesh  size  as  to  retain  immature 
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in  trawling  for  bottom  fish,  and  will  also  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
insure  the  use  in  fishing  for  hake  of  bottom  trawls  with  a mesh  size  in  any 
part  of  the.  parts  no  less  than  60  to  70  milimeters  or  2.4  to  2.8  inches, 
stretched  mesh,  including  one  knot  (two  bars).  It  is  agreed  that  there  will 
be  no  marked  change  in  the  manner  in  which  bottom  trawlers  are  rigged  and 
operated  in  1!)73  and  1974. 

What  that  says  in  essence  is  that  the  Soviets  are  to  keep  their  nets 
at  a certain  mesh  size,  so  immature  fish  will  be  allowed  to  escape. 

Now,  Soviet  nets  or  portions  of  these  Soviet  nets  are  found  every 
year  by  American  fishermen  and  just  last  week  on  the  11th  of  April 
a portion  of  a Soviet  net  was  retrieved  from  the  ocean  by  Captain 
Roy  Wilson  of  the  trawler.  Dare  //.  some  25  miles  west  of  Winchester, 
Oreg.  I brought,  a sample  of  that  net,  and  I’d  like  to  show  it  to 
you  to  illustrate  the  point  I’m  trying  to  make. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  net  known  as  the  intermediate  was  this 
size,  214  inches.  It  complies  with  the  agreement.  I would  also  like  to 
show  you  the  size  measurements  of  the  American  nets  from  the  same 
portion  of  the  net.  This  is  the  size  of  the  mesh  in  the  American  nets 
in  the  same  portion,  called  the  intermediate,  approximately  4yz  to  5 
inches.  This  is  214  inches.  When  we  get  down  to  the  money  end  of 
the  net  where  the  fish  come  together,  the  situation  gets  a little  bit 
different.  I might  add  that  the  mesh  size  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
net  doesn’t  necessarily  have  that  much  importance,  as  far  as  taking 
the  fish,  because  the  net  just  serves  to  guide  the.  fish  in.  They  continue 
in  the  flow  of  the  water  and  eventually  when  they  get  down  to  the 
very  end  called  the  cod  end,  that’s  where  they  stay  and  that’s  where 
they  have  to  get  out. 

Now.  the  TT.S.  net,  the  cod  end  is  made  up  of  the  same  size  mesh, 
approximately  414  inch  mesh.  It’s  a little  bit  larger  in  California, 
smaller  in  Oregon.  This  is  4%  to  43/i  mesh,  and  the  entire  cod  end,  the 
entire  part  of  the  net,  is  single  mesh.  At  the  very  bottom,  it  may  be 
double,  but  it’s — knot  from  knot,  an  immature,  fish  can  escape. 

Now,  !er,  me  show  you  the  cod  end  of  the  Soviet  net  that  was  re- 
trieved. It’s  a little  bit  dusty  from  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Now.  the  way  the  net  is  laid  here,  the  cod  end  would  be 
going  this  way  and  the  intermediate  and  the  upper  part  would  be  this 
way.  Now.  it  goes  this  way,  Basil.  This  piece  of  heavy  cable,  I didn’t 
measure  it.  but  there  is  three  strands  of  cable.  They  look  to  be  approx- 
imately 1 inch,  go  to  reinforce  the  net  as  it  runs  lengthwise.  The  top 
half  of  the  nod  end  consists  of  2 layers  of  4-inch  double  mesh  net,  and 
a 214  inch  l ine  the,  same  size  as  the  intermediate.  The  bottom  half  of 
the  cod  end,  the.  part,  that  pulls  along  the  bottom,  consists  inside  of 
another  214  inch  layer  and  1,  2 — Where  is  that  4th  one?  There’s  sup- 
posed to  be  4 here.  The  liner,  1,  2,  3 layers  of  4-inch  double  mesh. 
Now,  when  these  are  laid  one  on  top  of  another  and  the  fish  congregate 
in  the  bag.  T’d  like  anyone  to  show  me  how  any  fish — I don’t  care 
how  small  it  is — gets  out.  The  smallest  size  mesh  is  214  inches,  but 
the.  effect,  is  the  mesh  size  with  the  overlay  is  virtually  zero.  When 
this  would  be  stretched  tight,  you  can  hardly  slip  a pencil  through  it, 
so  while  the  Soviets  are  following  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  they 
certainly  are  not  following  the  spirit  of  it  because  there  aren’t  many 
fish  larger  than  1 or  2 inches  that  could  get  out  of  this  most  effective 
mesh,  most. effective  net. 
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Senator  Tttxney.  What  do  they  make,  fishmeal  out  of  what  they 
catch  ? 

Mr.  G rotten g.  I really  don’t  know.  I assume  they  process  most 
everything-.  I heard  there’s  very  little  that  goes  back  overboard. 

Now,  because  we  can  not  board  and  inspect  foreign  fishing  vessels 
beyond  our  12-mile  limit,  we,  as  Admiral  Whalen  specified,  the  ob- 
servations must  come  from  the  Coast  Guard  boats.  Now,  I listened  to 
Admiral  Whalen’s  testimony  and  I would  have  to  concur,  certain iy 
on  the  coast  of  California,'  Oregon,  and  Washington,  for  the  last 
several  years,  we  have  not  had  the  blatant  violations  that  occurred 
in  the  earlier  years  of  our  12-mile  fishing  limit.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
doing  a good  job  of  patroling  of  the  12-mile  zone.  That’s  not  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  incursions  occasionally.  In  fact.,  the  Soviets  are 
patroling  their  own  vessels  to  avoid  international  incidents  and  so  on. 

The  problem  really  lies  in  what  the  Soviets  arc  doing  beyond  12 
miles.  We  have  a bilateral  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
specifies  that,  they  will  not  conduct  a specialized  fishery  for  rockfish 
or  sole.  We  have  no  way  of  verifying  that  they’re  living  up  to  this 
because  we  can  not  board  their  vessels  in  international  waters  beyond 
12  miles. 

In  your  questioning  of  Admiral  Whalen,  you  quizzed  him  on  the 
cost  of  having  a totally  exclusive  200-mile  fishing  zone.  Even  if  we 
have  a totally  exclusive  200-mile  fishing  zone,  it’s  beyond  reason 
that  we  could,  because  of  the  protein  shortage  in  the  world  today, 
exclude  all  foreign  nations  from  this  zone.  The  point  is  this : that  these 
vessels  are  operating  completely  unrestricted  outside  of  12  miles. 
We  have  no  way  of  enforcing  the  mutual  gentlemen’s  agreements 
that,  we  have  in' the  bilaterals.  If  we  did  happen  to  catch  a Soviet 
ship  catching  rockfish  beyond  12  miles,  wo  would  have  to  refer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  action  then. 

When  I envision  with  the  passage  of  the  200-mile  zone  is  the 
ability— is  the  licensing  of  these  foreign  fleets  and  the  establishment 
of  good,  sound  conservation  and  management  regulations  on  these 
vessels,  in  the  boarding  of  these  vessels  by  Coast  Guard  or  U.S. 
officials,  and  the.  inspections  of  their  holds,  the  inspection  of  their 
nets,  to  verify  whether  or  not  they  are  following  the  management 
rules.  That  is  the  main  crux  of  the  problem  with  the  whole  thing, 
Senator,  is  that  we  just  don’t,  know  what  they’re  doing  out  here.  We, 
have  many  fishermen  that  will  testify  that  they’re  catching  salmon, 
so  I certainly  don’t  want  to  go  into  that  area.  The  point  is  that 
officially  we  just  have  no  way  of  finding  out  because  there’s  just  no 
way  to  'get  on  board  these  vessels.  Passage  of  a 200-mile  fishery  zone 
would  provide  us  with  the  abilitv  to  call  the  shots  inside  of  200  miles, 
just  like  we  can  call  the  shots  inside  of  12  miles  now.  I think  that’s 
extremely  important. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  these 
bilateral  agreements  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  as  I understand  it. 
Lot’s  take  the  present  situation  now.  My  notes  say  there  are  2fi  boats 
off  of  San  Francisco,  but  I’ve  talked  to  an  official  2 days  ago  so  it’s 
out  of  date,  I guess.  It’s  32  now.  But  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  out 
virtually  all  of  the.  time  observing.  I spoke  with  an  observer  that  was 
on  one  of  the  Coast  Guard  boats  here  several  days  ago  and  he  reported 
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that  during  his  10  days  at  sea,  that  he  had  observed  5 or  6 hauls  of 
fish.  And  in  these  5 or  6 hauls  of  fish,  he  had  noted  catches  of  hake 
and  in  onljr  one  instance  had  he  noted  rockfish,  red  rockfish  floating 
from  the  net.  They  were  able  to  get  within  75  to  200  yards  of  these 
vessels  with  binoculars  and  observe.  One  of  the  problems,  he  said, 
was  it’s  very  difficult  to  see  what  they  have  in  their  nets  because  the 
end  of  the  net  was  “like  a sock.”  And  there  you  go.  How  are  you 
going  to  see  anything  inside  of  that? 

The  other  thing  that  I would  like  to  point  out  is  the  fishing  gear 
of  the  Soviets  is  flown  in  the  bottom.  If  they  are  catching  any  type  of 
fish  that  it  is  prohibited  to  the  bilateral  agreement,  they  simply  have 
to  leave  their  net  on  the  bottom  until  the  "plane  that’s  flying  over  or 
the  Coast  Guard  boat  that  is  following  them  gets  tired  of  hovering 
around  and  standing  by  and  goes  off  to  check  someone  else.  Then 
they  will  haul  the  net  on  board.  This  is  indicative  of  the  situation 
when  this  observer  said  that  he  had  observed  five  or  six  hauls.  If  you 
have  25  boats  making  only  four  trawls  a dav,  and  thev  make  many 
more,  oftentimes  make  many  more  than  that.  Senator,"  because  they 
operate  24  hours  a,  day,  hut  just  25  boats  making  four  hauls  on  a day 
like  today,  that’s  100  hauls  or  drags  a day.  Multiply  that  times  10 
days.  That’s  1,000  drags  are  made  in  a 10-day  period.  Yet,  this  ob- 
server observed  only  five  or  six,  which  is  less"  than  1 percent  of  the 
total  nets  hauled  back.  That’s  not  a very  good  percentage.  If  the 
Coast  Guard  had  the  ability  to  go  up  in  a helicopter  and  drop  a man 
on  board _ any  vessel  that  he  wanted  to,  inspect,  the  catch  and  so  on, 
go  down  in  the  holds  and  see  what  they  have  there,  a lot  of  questions- 
would  be  answered.  A lot  of  questions  would  be  answered.  Senator. 
We’d  find  out  whether  they’re  catching  salmon.  We’d  find  out,  whether 
they’re  catching  flatfish,  perch,  rock:  cod,  and  so  on. 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  fishing  vessels  are  in  the  250-  to  300-foot 
range.  They  dwarf  our  TT.S.  trawlers,  which  average  65  to  75  feet  in 
length.  Now.  the  potential  of  the  Soviet  fleet  for  wiping  out  of  small 
coastal  stocks  of  sole  and  cod  is  ominous.  It  is  my  own  personal  belief 
that  at  least  most  of  the  Soviet,  fleet  is  targeting- — is  presently  tar- 
geting their  fishery  to  hake  and  the  Soviet  annual  catch  of  hake  has 
averaged  150.000  metric  tons.  That’s  630  million  pounds.  The  total 
TT.S.  catch  of  all  species  of  ground  fish  has  averaged  onlv  50,000- 
metric  tons,  which  is  25  percent  of  the  Soviet  catch  of  hake.  If  the 
Soviets,  or  any  other  nation  for  that  matter,  chooses,  they  can  target 
our  small  domicile  stock,  our  small  rockfish  stocks,  and  wipe  them 
out  in  a single  season  of  fishing  just  like  they  did  the  Pacific  Ocean 
perch  in  the  seasons  of  1966  and  1967. 

Now,  in  addition  to  having  the  ability  to  harvest  hundreds  and 
thousands  of:  tons  of  fish  per  season,  these  foreign  fleets  are  extremely 
mobile.  Oidy  last  summer,  the  Poles  and  East  Germans  each  had 
exploratory  fishing  vessels  operating  off  the  west  coast.  The  Poles 
have  indicated  that  they  will  have  an  additional  five  vessels  here  in 
1974.  These  vessels  are  here  because  the  once  fruitful  fishing  grounds 
off  our  New  England  States  have  been  greatly  depleted  as  a result  of' 
fishing  pressure  from  more  than  15  foreign  nations,  and  it’s  probably 
20  foreign  nations.  The  stocks  of  fish  are  harvested  to  low  levels. 
These  fleets  move  on  looking  for  new  fishing  grounds.  Going  halfway- 
around  the  world  is  not  uncommon. 
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Now,  Senator,  hearings  have  been  hold  in  Alaska.  They’ve  been 
held  in  New  England,  and  I would  like  to  stress  to  you  the  importance 
of  you  and  your  staff  going  over  this  testimony  because  there  are 
real  problems  in  those  areas,  just  like  there  are  real  problems  here  on 
this  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  hut  our  problems 
a W small  compared  to  the  problems  the  New  England  fishermen  are 
facing  and  the  Alaskan  fishermen.  I could  quote  you  some  figures 
about  the  amount  of  bottomfish  that’s  been  taken  out  of  Alaska  that 
would  boggle  the  mind,  5 and  6 billion  pounds  of  fish  every  year, 
harvested  by  the  foreign  fleets,  virtually  unrestricted,  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Alaska  area.  With  the  ability  of  these  fleets,  they 
have  the  ability  of  coming  down  off  our  shores  and  conducting  their 
fishery  and  under  present  law  we  would  stand  helpless  while  these 
vessels  wiped  out  our  stocks  of  fish.  It  is  impossible  to  manage  our 
fisheries  resources  when  huge  fleets  of  unregulated  fishing  vessels 
are  scooping  up  our  fish  only  12  miles  from  our  coastline.  These  fleets 
must  be  regulated  so  as  to  conserve  and  manage  this  valuable  protein 
source,  so  we  may  be  assured  a perpetual  supply  of  protein  from  the 
sea.  In  these  times  of  food  shortages,  it  is  unthinkable  to  allow 
uncontrolled  fishing  at  will.  If  allowed  to  continue,  it  will  further 
deplete  stocks  of  fish  to  the  point  where  they  will  never  recover. 

The  rest  of  my  testimony  is  virtually  unchanged.  I might  add  a 
couple  of  things  to  it.  My  association  is  active  in  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Fishermen  and  as  president  of  this  organization,  been  quite 
involved  in  it,  also  involved  in  it  prior  to  being  elected  president  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  The  NFF  thought  up  tlie  species  approach. 
Senator,  and  sold  it  to  the  State  Department.  The  three  species 
approach  was  developed  by  industry  because  it  solved  the  problem  of 
the — all  American  fisherman  by  identifying  the  three  basic  types  of 
fish,  coastal,  anadramous,  and  pelagic.  The  problem  was  that  the  NFF 
three  species  concept  called  for  ownership  of  the  coastal  species  and 
the  State  Department’s  policy  provides  the  United  States  with  a 
preferential  right,  which  would  mean  if  we  were  not  utilizing  the 
specie,  we  would  virtually  have  nothing  to  say  about  that  specie. 
That’s  unacceptable.  As  far  as  the  TJ.S.  fishing  industry  is  concerned, 
its  lust  not  sound.  We  need  a unilateral — a 200-mile  fishery  zone 
that’s  exclusive,  where  we  have  complete  control  of  the  management 
resources,  complete  control  of  the  resources  that  swim  within  that 
200-mile  zone. 

Now,  I’m  sure  you  heard  a lot  of  talk  yesterday  in  San  Diego, 
as  you  mentioned  earlier,  regarding  the  Law  of  the' Sea  Conference. 

1 eople  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  that’s  going  to  be  the  solu- 
Ji?n-  The  TjEW  °f  the  Sea  Conference  has  moved  along  very  slowly, 
lhe  US.  position  has  not  been  well  received.  Now,  the  U.S.  position 
is  logical,  but  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  don’t  under- 
stand and  believe  the  200-mile  zone  is  the  logical  solution.  As  far 
as  they  re  concerned,  and  in  fact,  I believe  the  United  States  and 
the  three  species  concept  will  accept  a zonal  approach  for  the  man- 
agement of  coastal  species.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  that  these 
coastal  species,  whether  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  does  come 
to  a successful  conclusion  remains  to  be  seen.  The  only  possible  tiling 
that  arises  seems  to  be  that  one  wav  or  another  a zonal  approach 
will  be  the  rule  for  the  management  of  the  world’s  fishery  resources. 
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Now,  our  greatest  fear  is  that  if  and  when  the  United  States 
moves  and  characteristically  they  follow  slowly  when  it  comes;  to 
fisheries  matters  because  fisheries  are  about  as  low  down  the  totem 
pole  as  you  can  get,  and  with  the  world  food  shortage,  I think  that's 
pretty  much  a head  in  the  sand  atttiude,  but  our  greatest  fear  is 
that  when  the  United  States  finally  moves  to  support  zonal  approach 
that  they  will  call  for  and  possibly  settle  for  a nonexclusive  zone 
lather  than  an  exclusive  zone.  Now,  a nonexclusive  zone  would  give 
the  United  States  very  little:  power  to  deal  with  foreign  nations 
fishing  off  our  coasts  when  they  say  they  are  only  taking  species 
not  fully  harvested  by  U.S.  fishermen. 

Needless  to  say,  my  organization,  both  Fishermen’s  Marketing 
Organization,  all  the  trawlers  on  the  west  coast,  as  wrell  as  the 
National  Federation  of  Fishermen,  is  in  complete  support  of  Sen- 
ator Magnuson’s  S.  1988,  and  we  stand  by  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have  or  provide  any  information.  We  have  a sad  story 
to  tell.  We’re  very  much  fearful  of  the  capability  of  these  foreign 
fleets  and  feel  that  something  has  to  be  done,  Senator,  in  order  to 
preserve  these  stocks  of  fish. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Ton  net.  Thank  you  very  much.  I appreciate  your  very 
well  informed  statement,  Mr.  Grotting. 

I have  a few  questions  for  you. 

In  our  hearing  in  San  Diego  yesterday,  it  was  alleged  by  several 
of  the  witnesses  that  originally  the  species  approach  had  been  a 
position  that  was  arrived  at  through  consultation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  various  fishermen  in  the  United  States,  the  coastal  fishermen  as 
well  as  the  tuna  fishermen  and  others,  and  that  recently  the  coastal 
fishermen  have  broken  away  from  the  agreement,  and  that  you’re 
now  quoting  the  200-mile  limitation  and  that  this  does  not  reflect 
what  had  initially  been  the  understanding  of  the  entire  fishing 
industry.  Won  I rl  you  care  to  comment  with  respect  to  those  allega- 
tions that  were  made  that  this  happened  and  the  way  that  it 
happened ? 

Mr.  Giiotttno.  In  June  of  1971,  all  sections  of  the  industry  met 
here  in  San  Francisco.  I was  not  a party  to  that.  It  happened  fi  or 
7 months  before  I took  my  present  position,  but  they  agreed  upon  a 
three  specie  concept,  which  included  ownership  of  coastal  ana- 
dramous  species.  The  State  Department,  under  pressure  from  the 
industry,  or  selling  from  the  industry,  however  you’d  like  to  state 
it.  adopted  the  three  specie  concept;  but,  as  I testified  earlier,  they 
pulled  out  the  ownership  aspect.  Now,  a lot  of  water  has  gone  under 
the  bridge  in  the.  last  ?>  years.  The  world  situation  has  changed  a 
great  deal.  The  Law  of  the  Seas  has  not  been  well  received.  Other 
nations  of  the  world  just  aren’t  going  to  buy  it.  People  in  the  State 
Department  will  say  that,  not  officially,  but  they  will  say  it.  As  T 
said,  the  world  situation  has  changed.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  position  does  not  press  for  ownership  exists  a preferential 
position  caused  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen  to  analyze 
their  position  again.  It  was  opposed  by  the  tuna  segments  of  the 
industry,  but  with  any  type  of  situation  like  this,  you  can  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  Where  a concept  has  no  opportunity  to 
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float,  where  our  coastal  species  are  being  directly  decimated  at  the 
rate  they  are,  the  NFF  just  felt  they  had  to  make  this  change,, 
which  they  did. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  the  American  tuna  industry,- 
particularly  the  tuna  seiners  who  are  operating  off  the  coasts  of 
the  other  countries,  have  had  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  Government 
by  paying  fines,  et  cetera.  This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  that’s  the 
main  hangup  why  we’re  not  protecting  our  own  coastal  stocks  of 
fish.  A figure  was  stated,  about  85  percent  of  the  value  of  the  catch 
of  California  was  tunafish.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bulk 
of  that  tuna  landed  is  yellowfin  tuna,  virtually  a fraction  of  a per- 
centage of  that  is  caught  in  California  waters.  The  handwriting  is 
on  the  wall  worldwide  for  extended  jurisdiction  and  I think  we 
need  to  protect  our  own  stocks  of  fish  and  develop  our  own  fisheries 
for  these  stocks  of  fish  within  our  own  200-milc  zone.  The  Japanese 
and  Soviets  harvest  over  5 billion  pounds  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and 
the  United  States,  not  having  a fishery  for  any  of  these  fish,  it  just 
kind  of  boggles  the  mind  that  we  aren’t  developing  this  industry. 

I might  add  the  industry  has  started  to  develop  up  there. 

I don’t  know  if  I’ve  answered  your  question,  Senator.  I think 
times  change. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  I think  you  have. 

Mr.  Grotting.  I think  times  change  and  I think  people  have  their 
head  in  the  sand  if  they  think  that,  the  200-mile  extended  juris- 
diction is  going  to  go  away.  I’m  just  afraid  the  United  States  is 
going  to  hold  off  too  long  in  attempting  to  protect  the  long-distance 
tuna  and  shrimp  industry,  that  were’s  going  to  have  some  real 
problems.  The  United  States,  for  example,  it’s  my  understanding, 
is  negotiating  an  agreement  with  Brazil  regarding  shrimp,  which 
actually — which  in  effect  recognizes  the  right  of  Brazil  to  manage 
their  fishery  out  to  the  range  of  200  miles,  and  there’s  a licensing 
agreement  that  we  had  with  our  American  shrimp  boats;  so,  al- 
though I’m  sure  the  State  Department  wouldn’t  admit  it,  our 
closest  analysis  of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  the  case  of  Brazil, 
they  have  recognized  extended  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  Brazil, 
and  the  American  shrimp  fishermen  are  going  along  with  it. 

Senator  Tuxnf.v.  It’s  my  understanding  that  the  treaty’s  already 
been  negotiated  and  the  United  States  has  paid  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Grottino.  But  it  does  provide  for  a specified  number  of  shrimp 
boats  fishing  during  the  season  in  certain  areas  in  waters  beyond  12 
miles. 

Senator  Ti  kxf.y.  One  of  the  things  which  was  pointed  out  yester- 
day in  terms  of  catch  quoted  to  me  by  a Mr.  Charles  Carry,  who 
I know  you  are  familiar  with,  who  represented  the  Tuna  Research 
'Foundation,  said  that  in  terms  of  catch  percentage  and  value,  51 
percent  of  northern  California  fishermen  account  for  15  percent  of 
the  catch,  17  percent  of  the  dollar  value;  southern  California  fisher- 
men are  credited  with  85  percent  of  the  reported  catch,  83  percent 
of  the  dollar  value.  And  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  vast 
portion  of  the  southern  California  fishermen  were  fishing  for  tuna. 
I think  this  is  a major  industry  and  it  is  the  major  fishing  industry 
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'bn  the  State,  and  he  was  using  those  figures  to  justify  his  position, 
his  organization  position,  that  we  ought  to  be  most  concerned  about 
protecting  the  tuna  fishing  industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  coastal 
fishing  industry  and  anadromous  fish.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that 
testimony,  sir? 

Mr.  Gkottinu.  Well,  part  of  my  answer  to  the  previous  questions 
follows  along  that  same  line,  with  the  relationship  of  the  yellowfin 
tuna  being  caught  beyond  California  waters.  My  main  reaction  to 
that  would  be  that  while  the  dollar  value  in  the  tuna  landings  may 
be  greater  than  that  caught  in  northern  California,  I believe  you’re 
going  to  hear  testimony  now  from  some  albacore  fishermen,  who 
derive  part  of  their  income  from  sources  other  than  albacore,  and 
you’ll  find  that  albacore  landings  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington are  a,  substantial  portion  of  the  tuna  landings.  They  certainly 
exceed  the  landings  of  other  tuna  caught  in  the  IT.S.  waters. 

The  other  thing  I would  add  is  that  I think  you  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture.  Include  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Alaska,  include  the  catches  of  shrimp,  king  crab,  and  snow  crab, 
Dungeness  crab,  salmon,  all  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  then  add 
to  that  the  fish  that  the  foreigners  are  catching,  the  hake  stocks, 
330  million  pounds  a year.  Add  to  that  the  pollack  stocks  that  the 
Japanese  and  Russians  are  catching  and  the  yellowfin  flounder  that’s 
being  caught  in  the  Alaskan  area.  If  you  added  all  of  these  total 
catches  of  fish  within  the  waters  of  the — extended  waters  of  the 
United  States  up  to  200  miles,  it  would  far  exceed  the  total  tuna 
landings,  including  the  imports  from  foreign  nations.  The  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall.  I think  the  nations  of  the  -world  are  going  to 
manage  their  resources  within  200  miles,  and  I think  we’d  better 
wake  up  to  the  fact  and  start  doing  this. 

Perhaps  the  best — and  I hesitate  to  say  this,  and  I might  say  it 
happened  just— I said  at  one  time  to  one  of  the  tuna  people  and 
I almost  got  punched  in  the  month,  I suggested  with  all  of  the 
pollack  that’s  being  caught  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Bering  Sea,  that 
perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  take  their  tuna  boats  and 
convert  them  to  sand  trawlers  and  go  haul  this  pollack,  although 
I’ll  admit  the  climate  is  not,  as  good  as  it  is  around  the  Equator 
area. 

Senator  Tttnxev.  Another  point  was  brought  up  that  by  extend- 
ing the  fishing  limit  out  to  200  miles,  we  would  be  sabotaging  our 
negotiators’  efforts  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  We  would  be  changing  our  position  from  that  which 
the  negotiators  are  attempting  to  advance  at  the  conference.  What’s 
your  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Grotting.  On  the  contrary.  I think  that  the  threat  of  or  the 
passage  of  Senator  Magnuson’s  bill  provides  a great  lever  for  them 
to  get  off  their  duff  and  get  something  accomplished  that  will 
protect  the  coastal  and  anadromous  species  of  this  country. 

Senator  Tuxnt y.  I think  that  their  point  was  that  we  were  ad- 
vancing as  our  position  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  the  view  of  the  three 
species  approach  and  not  having  a fishery  limit  up  to  200  miles,  as 
I understood  it,  and  this  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  a demonstration  that  we  did  not  have  any  confidence 
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at  all  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  going  to  amount  to 
anything.  Therefore,  we’re  taking  unilateral  action  in  order  to 
protect  what  we  think  needs  to  be  protected  off  our  own  coast,  that 
this  would  have  a very  bad  impact,  and  that  other  countries  would 
immediately  follow  suit.  Mexico,  the  Central  American,  and  the 
other  South  American  countries,  in  regard  to  these  claims  out  to 
200  miles,  that  they’d  just  follow  suit  and  the  position  would  there- 
fore be  torpedoed  for  whatever  we’ve  got  going  in  substantive 
discussions.  What  is  your  reaction? 

Mr.  Grottixg.  Well,  that’s  an  awful  long  question. 

Senator  Tunney.  I know  it’s  a long  question,  but  answer  it  piece 
by  piece  or  in  totality  as  you  see  fit,  but  it’s  something  which  troubles 
me,  and  I wish  you  could  just  address  various  elements  of  the  ques- 
tion as  best  you  can.  The  question  was  not  that  articulate.  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  Grotting.  Certainly.  I attended  last  year  for  2 or  3 days  a 
portion  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that  was  being  conducted 
in  New  York,  and  I was  impressed  with  the  almost  total  futility  of 
the  whole  exercise.  Fishery  is  only  a portion  of  the  total  regime  that 
they’re  discussing.  When  you  apply  this  to  what  it  means  to  the 
TJ.S.  fisherman  who  is  out  dodging  these  foreign  fleets,  whether 
they  be  Russians  or  Japanese  on  the  west  coast  or  Poles,  Rumanians, 
Bulgarians,  and  so  on  on  the  east  coast,  the  promise  of  something 
being  worked  out  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  not  very 
helpful  to  them,  Senator.  They  see  the  stocks  of  fish  that  they 
depend  upon  being  wiped  out,  their  future  existence  being  virtually 
threatened  to  be  taken  away. 

The  question  undermining  the  deliberations  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  are  this.  I think  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
already  accepted  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be  extended  juris- 
diction for  the  protection  of  coastal  species.  What  they’re  hoping 
for  is  that  somehow  they’re  going  to  be  able  to  sell  the  idea  on  the 
difference  of  anadromous  species  and  salmon  and  tunas,  and  I wish 
them  well.  I think  that  these  species  need  to  be  treated  differently. 
But  by  the  same  token,  the  coastal  species  of  our  Nation  and  other 
nations  of  the  worl  d are  not  being  conserved  and  managed  properly. 
In  fact,  they’re  not  being — for  the  most  part,  they’re  not  being 
conserved  and  managed  at  all. 

We  occasionally  have — I’m  not  sure  of  the  bill  number,  but  there 
is  a bill  before  the  Congress  now,  which  calls  for  a F ederal  fisheries 
regime  in  this  country,  which  in  effect  has  to  exempt,  any  foreign 
fishing  vessels  because  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  Well,  I 
for  one  and  no  fisherman  in  this  country  in  his  right  mind  is  going 
to  accept  any  kind  of  overall  Federal  regime  for  the  conservation  of 
fisheries  that  only  applies  to  them  and  not  to  foreign  nations  that  are 
harvesting  the  same  stocks.  We  absolutely  have  to  have  management 
•control,  licensing,  and  regulation  of  all  vessels  that  fish  in  a certain 
area,  and  the  immediacy  of  the  problem — this  has  been  building  up 
for  years.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  convened  in  1958,  came  to 
•some  conclusions.  The  problem  was  that  not  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  ratified  it,  including  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese.  I don’t 
know  the  particulars  of  that  particular  conference,  but  I know  that 
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this  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  predicated  in  the  same  manner, 
that  if  an  agreement  is  reached  2 or  8 years  down  the  line,  it  will 
have  to  be  ratified.  I know  there’s  talk  of  whatever  it  is  being  agreed 
to  being  implemented  immediately,  but,  Senator,  the  fish  that  are 
swimming  around  in  our  oceans  being  caught  up  by  these  foreign 
fleets  don’t  understand  the.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  They  don’t 
understand  the  12-mile  limit.  They  don’t  understand  the  State  licens- 
ing of  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  and  Canada;  so,  in  view 
of  all  the  comments  that  have  been  made  regarding  proponents  of 
the  Law  of  the.  Sea  Conference,  the  United  States  position  is  one  that 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  It’s  too 
complicated  for  them  to  understand.  The  simplistic  approach  is  the 
200-mile  zone,  or  something  near  it,  and  I know  that  the  United 
States  is  going  r.o — -has  already  accepted  in  their  mind  that  they 
are  going  to  have  some  type,  of  zoning  of  coastal  species.  The  point 
is  we  need,  it  now  before  more  and  more  stocks  of  fish  are  wiped  out. 

Senator  Tt.;nt*«y.  Well,  Tin  informed  that  the  State  Department 
estimates  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  would  take  1 or  2 years  to 
develop  regulations  controlling  the  harvesting  of  fish.  The* United 
States  proposed  that  regulations  pertaining  to  fishery  go  into  effect 
immediately  after  the  Conference  adopts  them  by  final,  ratification  by 
the  nations  involved,  and  it’s  been  suggested  to  me  that  we  wait 
at  least  V/2  years  before  unilaterally  establishing  a 200-mile  fishing 
zone  to  see  what  progress  can  be  made  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 

Do  you  think  foreign  fleets  pose  such  a serious  threat  to  our  coastal 
fish  that  we  couldn’t  wait  a year-and-a-half  to  see  if  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  regulations  take  care  of  the  foreign  fishing  prob- 
lems before  unilaterally  extending  our  fishing  zone  to  200  miles? 

Mr.  Gkottinu.  The  problem  with  that  is  that  the  original  date  for 
the  Law  of  the.  Sea  Conference  convened,  I believe,  in  1972.  Two 
years  later,  it’s  ready  to  convene  now.  We’ve  been  waiting  and  wait- 
ing and  waiting,  and  in  my  testimony  earlier,  I mentioned  the  fact 
that  these  foreign  fleets  have  the  capability  of  virtually  catching  any- 
thing they  want  to  catch.  I think  these  nations  realize  that  there’s 
going  to  be  some  type  of  controls  over  them.  Some  of  these  nations 
I’m  very  tearful  of  because  of  the  competition  with  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  in  effect  be  coming  in  to  catch  all  they  can 
before  they’re  regulated. 

Yes,  I think  we  need  unilateral  action  now  because,  it’s  going  to 
come  and  our  valuable  resources  that  we  have  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  Dniled  States,  whether  it  be  New  England,  California, 
Washington,  Orgeon  or  Alaska,  are  in  dire  need  of  proper  manage- 
ment and  conservation  practices.  I think  if  we  wait  for  a year-and-a- 
half  or  2 years  that  we  may  find  that  the  Law.  of  the  Sea  Conference 
has  not  concluded  at  all. 

The  only  thing  I would  concede  on  that,  Senator,  is  this,  and  I 
realize  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  imminent,  coming  up 
in  June,  I’m  not  that  hopeful  of  Senator  Magimson’s  S.  1988  be- 
coming law  prior  to  that.  I would  say  prior  to  this  that  we  should 
take  a good  look  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  if  there  is 
no  progress  or  it  looks  like  it  isn  't  going  to  come  to  a conclusion 
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within  a year,  I think  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  we  should  press  for  unilateral  passage  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Tijnnet.  Could  you  just  address  yourself  to  the  problem, 
to  the  international  problem,  arising  as  a result  of  our  having  a 
fishery  zone  extended  out  200  miles?  These  are  suggestions  that  it 
could  create  serious  problems  for  us.  A good  example  is  Cuba,  as  our 
zone  would  go  out  beyond  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  is.  95  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  that  this  would  create  serious  international 
problems.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  Bahamas  and  other 
of  those  islands  that  are  either  independent  or  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  nations.  , 

What  is  your  feeling  for  that?  Have  you  come  to  grips  with  that? 
Have  you  thought  about  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  G rotting.  'Well,  certainly,  the  provisions  of  any  200-mile 
extension 

Senator  Tunney.  And  before  you  answer  that,  does  it  follow  that 
the  same  type  of  problems  apply  here  on  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Gotting.  The  way  I look  at  that,  Senator,  is  that  any  ex- 
tension of  jurisdiction  will  recognize  the  territorial  boundaries.  For 
example,  where  Cuba  is  concerned,  if  it’s  95  miles  off  our  coast,  ob- 
viously, our  200-mile  zone  isn’t  going  to  include  Cuba.  They  would 
have  a right  to  a 200-mile  zone  too.  What  happens  there  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  is  split,  so  the  zone  would  be  ap- 
proximately what,  45  miles,  in  that  area.  The  same  thing  would 

apply- ...  . 

Senator  T uxkey.  But  this  legislation  doesn’t  provide  tor  that, 
does  it?  . 

Mr.  Geottikg.  I’m  sure  it  does.  I hayen’t  read  over  it  recently 
in  the  last 

Senator  Tunney.  So  it  would  provide  for  it?  . 

Mr.  Gkotting.  Oh,  certainly.  It  would  have  to  provide  for  it.  ^It 
would  have  to  recognize  the  Canadian  coastline  and  so  on.  You  ve 
got  the  Aleutian  Islands  running  across  how  many  miles  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Wc  have  to  split  the  difference  between  the  western- 
most Aleutian  Island  and  the  coast  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would 
just  make  sense. 

Senator  Tunney.  And  one  final  question.  I’m  sorry  that  I ve  taken 
so  much  time  in  questioning  you,  but  there  were  a number  of  these 
rather  basic  questions  that  I wanted  to  ask  a representative  of  the 
coastal  fishing  industry,  and  I felt  that  you  would  be  the  best  person 
to  ask  these  questions,  although  I’m  not  saying  that  I wouldn  t ask 
some  of  them  of  other  witnesses.  I would  want  to  address  them,  even 
if  I don’t  ask  them  those  questions,  I’m  certainly  happy  to  hear  their 
opinions  also,  but  I felt  that  I should  cover  these  basic  questions 

with  you.  - . . . „ , . 

I’d  like  to  know  what  the  economic  picture  of  the  coastal  hshing 
industry  is  in  California.  For  example,  what  is  the  annual  gross 
income  realized  by  the  California  coastal  fishing  industry?  What s 
the  capital  investment  of  the  industry,  and  how  many  jobs  are  pio- 
vided  for  Californians  by  that  industry?  If  you  dont  have  these 
figures,  and  I recognize  that  to  be  specific  would  require  some  re- 
search, I’d  like  to  have  them  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  (tkotti  nc.  All  right,  I’d  bo  happy  to  submit  those. 

Senator  T nvxru.  Gross  income  realized  by  the  California  coastal 
fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Grouting.  Now,  by  coastal  fishing  industry  are  you  referring 
simply  to  trawlers  or  to  the  crab  fishermen  and  salmon  fishermen? 

Senator  Ttthney.  I think  everyone,  and  what  is  the  capital  in- 
vestment in  that  industry,  the  number  of  jobs  that  would  be  brought 
about.;  and,  if  you  can,  and  this  is  much  more  difficult,  what  the 
economic  dimensions  of  the  industry  are,  such  as  boat  servicing, 
piers,  warehousing,  which  buck  up  the  coastal  fishing  industry.  And 
I think  that  you  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  bus  been 
testified  to  by,  again  Mr.  Carry,  in  San  Diego  that  in  using  statistics 
from  commercial  landings  of  fish  and  shellfish  by  IJ.S.  fishing  craft 
by  distance  off  1T.S.  shores  that  in  the  10-year  span  from  1901  to 
1070,  the.  annual  average  U.S.  fish  catch  averaged  4,408,400,000 
pounds  and  that  in  1973,  the  last  years  for  which  we  had  statistics, 
the  total  catch  was — I’ll  just  quote  from  him — of  fish  and  shellfish 
inside  our  12-milo  zone  was  3,776,843,000  pounds  out  of  an  overall 
total  of  IT.S.  landings  of  4,926,000,000  pounds.  He  said  that  it  would 
seem  that  no  great  depreciation  has  been  suffered  over  this  period 
of  time,  and  I would  like  to  know  what  your  attitudes  are  with  re- 
spect. to  that,  the  fact  that  tlie  catch  appears  to  be  almost  as  good  in 
1973  as  it  was  in  1961  insofar  as  total  poundage  of  catch. 

Mr.  (i  rotting.  I could  comment  as  that  relates  to  our  particular 
fishery,  Senator,  and,  of  course,  will  respond  and  return  some  of 
these  items  for  the  record  at  a later  date.  I would  appreciate,  having 
a copy  of  that  testimony  of  Mr.  Carry  so  I can  study  it,  if  it’s 
possible. 

Senator  Tttnnev.  Certainly.  Yes,  we  will  supply  you  with  a copy 
of  the  statement  and  we’d  like  to  have  the  answers  to  these  questions 
by  the  firsi;  week  of  May.  Let’s  say  May  10. 

Mr.  G rotting.  All  right.  One  comment  I would  have  about  produc- 
tion increasing,  in  the  early  1960’s  our  draggers  fished  hardly  any 
deeper  than — Well,  let’s  go"  back  even  before  that.  Let’s  go  back  to 
the  50’s.  Very  seldom  did  they  fish  beyond  100  or  150  fathoms  of 
water.  By  the  1960’s  they  were  fishing  out  to  300  and  350  fathoms  of 
water-.  Today,  our  vesels  are  fishing  as  deep  as  750  or  800  fathoms, 
fishing  in  the  550  to  600-fathom  area  being  very  common.  The  boats 
that  have  fished  inside  and  continue  to  fish  inside,  meaning  inside  of 
150  fathoms,  their  production  goes  down. 

Our  gear  Iras  become  more  efficient.  We  are  fishing  not  only  deeper 
areas,  but  in  areas  where  we  never-  fished  before,  around  rockpiles 
and  reefs.  The  nets  are  becoming  more  durable.  In  other  words,  the 
stocks  have  gone  down.  We’ve  had  to  hunt  further  and  further  for 
them.  It’s  going  to  be  a point — I don’t  know  how  much  deeper  we 
can  go.  I don’t  know  if  there’s  any  more  fish  out  there.  Eight  hundred 
fathoms  is  a lot  of  water.  That’s  nearly  a mile  down.  So  while  our 
production  statistics  have  stayed  the  same  or  have  even  increased, 
the  number  of  boats  have  increased;  the  gear  has  become  more  ef- 
ficient ; our  vessels  operate  24  hours  a day  when  they’re  out  m the 
sea,  3 and  4 days  in  a row.  These  are  factors  that  give  problems  when 
you  start  comparing  statistics., 
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Senator  Tunney.  Yes,  I understand  that,  and  those  are  good  ob- 
servations that  you’ve  made.  . 

Well,  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  today 
I,  as  a member  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  am  going  to  have  to> 
make  my  own  mind  up  as  to  what  to  do  with  respect  to  this  200-milo: 
limit  bill.  I have  kept  an  open  mind  purposefully  and  rigorously  for 
the  purpose  of  these  hearings  in  California  and  in  Washington,  and 
am  going  to  attempt  to  decide  the  issue  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best, 
not  only  for  the  fishing  industry,  but  for  the  people  of  my  State,  22 
million  of  them,  arid  the  people  of  the  country,  and  that’s  the  criteria 
that  I’m  using,  what’s  best  for  the  entire  country,  and  I have  an  open 
mind  on  it. 

I must  say  that  I find  the  issues  similar  to  the  problem  of  trying 
to  unravel  the  Gordian  Knot.  They’re  so  difficulit  to  understand  and 
to  determine  what  is  best.  On  one  hand,  you  listen  to  the  testimony 
of  those  involved  in  the  tuna  industry  and  that  position  makes  great 
sense,  and  then  you  listen  to  your  testimony  and  the  testimony  that 
we’re  going  to  bo  hearing  yet  today,  and  that  makes  a great  deai  ox 
sense,  so  it’s  one  that’s  difficuilt  to  resolve.  . 

I’ll  ask  you  as  you  are  preparing  the  details,  the  written  answers 
to  the  questions  that  I’ve  asked  you,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  you  would  make  your  very  best  points,  at  least  insofar  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  because  I really  do  have  a completely 
open  mind  on  it,  and  I’m  studying  the  issue  very  intensely. 

Mr.  Grotting.  OK.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I would  hope  that  i 
could  get  the  questions  submitted  to  me  in  writing  so  that  I cou  d 
be  sure  that  I don’t  miss  anything.  I copied  them  down  here,  but 

Senator  Tunney.  Fine.  All  right.  , -,K 

Mr.  Grotting.  Now,  before  we  leave,  I have  Mr.  Warnock  with 
me.  He  has  fished  off  the  coast  of  southern  Oregon  and  even  m 
northern  California  for  the  past  8 years  since  the  Soviets  have  been 
here,  and  he  has  a few  personal  observations  that  I think  lied  UK 

to  make,  if  possible.  , . . , T ,•  » 

Senator  Tcnnet.  All  right.  If  you  would  make  them  brie  , 
cause  we  have  a number  of  other  witnesses  who  are  scheduled. 

Mr.  Grotting.  And  I will  leave  the  net  here  for  inspection  right  on 
the  table,  if  that’s  all  right. 

Senator  Tunney.  All  right,  for  the  remainder  ot  the 

Mr.  Grotting.  For  the  remainder  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dennis  Gkotting,  Secretary-Manager,  Fishermen  s Marketing 

Association,  Inc. 

My  name  Is  Dennis  Grotting.  I am  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Fishermen's 
Marketing  Association.  This  Association  represents  over  300  fishermen  who  fish 
own  and  operate  85  trawlers  based  from  Sansalito,  California  to  W liicliester 
Bay,  Oregon.  In  their  fishing  efforts  these  boats  fish  as  far  south  as  Monterey 
and  as  far  north  as  Newport,  Oregon.  . . , 

In  1965  Soviet  fishing  vessels  arrived  off  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon  ana 
Washington  to  do  exploratory  fishing.  They  found  the  fishing  good  and  in  1066 
there  was  a large  fleet  operating  off  the  west  coast.  Their  target  specie  was 
Pacific  Hake,  a fish  that  was  not  being  harvested  by  U.S.  Fishermen.  In  the 
process  of  fishing  for  Hake,  the  Soviets  landed  other  fish,  primarily  Pacific 
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' Ocean  Perch  and  Rockflsh.  As  a result  they  depleted  these  species,  particularly 
Pacific  Ocean  Perch,  to  such  low  levels  that  the  TJ.S.  Fisheries  for  these  species 
has  been  reduced  greatly  or  is  virtually  non-existent  in  some  areas. 

The  magnitude  of  the  foreign  fishing  effort  is  best  expressed  through  sta- 
tistics made  available  from  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  Seattle. 
These  statistics  show  that  the  total  gronndfisli  catch  from  the  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  British  Columbia  area  totalled  1,691,900  metric  tons 
tm.t.l  for  the  years  1967  to  1972.  Of  this  total  1,098,300  m.t.  were  caught  by 
the  USSR,  123,900  m.t.  by  the  Japanese,  and  469,700  m.t.  by  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada. Percentage  wise  the  Soviets  caught  65%,  the  Japanese  7%,  and  the  U.S. 
arid  Canada  28%. 

Although  the  Soviets  began  their  fishery  on  the  west  coast  in  1965  and  1966, 
no  statistics  are  available  from  them  until  1967.  The  Japanese  began  their  fish- 
ery in  1907.  Many  State  Department  officials,  NMFC  scientists,  state  fish  and 
game  representatives,  and  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  question  the  validity  of 
the  USSR  and  Japanese  catch  statistics  since  these  statistics  have  come  solely 
from  ttiese  governments.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  they  admit  to 
catching  these  amounts. 

Of  the  combined  Soviet  and  Japanese  catch  of  fish  during  this  period,  73.5% 
was  Hake.  The  remaining  286,900  m.t.  of  groundfish  was  primarily  rockflsh, 
sable,  and  flatfiish.  species  that  are  very  important  to  our  U.S.  fishery.  The  Jap- 
anese catch  of  123.900  m.t.  was  a result  of  a direct  fishery  for  these  species. 
The  Soviet  catch  of  163.000  m.t.,  15%  of  their  total  catch  was  caught  “inciden- 
tal” (according  to  official  Soviet  sources)  to  their  fishery  for  Hake. 

Tt  is  this  “incidental  catch”  that  wiped  out  the  Oregon  commercial  fishery 
for  Pacific  Ocean  Pereli.  It  is  tins  “incendental  catch”  that  has  depleted  stocks 
of  rockflsh  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

The  incidental  catch  statistics  by  the  USSR  and  Japan  for  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  area  were  compared  to  the  catches  of  U.S.  fishermen  in  the  same 
area  tor  the  years  1970  to  1972.  The  three  year  average  distribution  of  catch 
was  as  follows : 

[In  perce nt) 


Rockfishes 

Sablefish 

Flatfishes... 
Others. 

Total 


United  States 


39 

9 

60 

41 


47 


Foreign 


61 

91 

40 

59 


53 


The  point  is  this.  Even  the  incidental  catch  that  the  Soviets  admit  to  exceeds 
the  catch  of  U.S.  fishermen  on  the  stocks  of  fish  that  they  depend  upon  for  their 
livelihood. 

Most  U.S.  fishermen  feel  that  the  Soviets  are  catching  more  than  just  Hake. 
However,  we  have  no  way  of  proving  this  because  they  are  fishing  iii  what  are 
now  recognized  as  international  waters,  just  12  miles  off  our  coast. 

We  do  have  a bilateral  agreement  with  the  USSR  that  provides  that  they 
will  not  conduct  a specialized  fishery  for  roekfish  or  for  sole.  We  have  no  way 
of  verifying  -hat  they  are  living  up  to  this  because  we  have  no  right  to  board 
their  vessels  in  international  waters.  We  therefore  must  rely  on  observations 
from  our  patrol  planes  and  ships  and,  of  course,  from  their' annua)  statistics. 

The  size  of  the  USSR  fiishing  vessels  is  in  the  250  to  300  foot  range  They 
dwarf  our  U.S.  trawlers.  The  potential  of  the  USSR  fleet  for  wiping  out  our 
small  coastal  stocks  of  sole  and  cod  is  ominous.  Tt  is  my  own  personal  belief 
that  the  Soviets  are  presently  targeting  their  fishery  to  Hake.  The  average 
catch  of  Hake  has  been  150.000  m.t.  The  total  U.S.  catch  of  all  species  of 
groundfish  lias  averaged  50,000  m.t.,  only  25%  of  the  Soviet  catch  of  Hake.  Tf 
the  Soviets,  or  any  other  fishing  nation  for  that  matter,  chooses,  they  can  tar- 
get our  smalt  Dover  Sole  or  Rockflsh  stocks  and  wipe  them  out  in  a single 
season  of  fishing. 
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Under  the  present  structure  of  no  fisheries  management  the  U.S.  fishermen 
and  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing  our  stocks  of  fish  would 
be  absolutely  helpless  to  prevent  the  further  rape  of  our  already  meagre  stocks 
of  fish. 

It  is  impossible  to  manage  our  fisheries  resources  when  huge  fleets  ot  un- 
regulated foreign  fishing  vessels  are  scooping  up  our  fish  only  twelve  miles  from 
our  coastline.  These  fleets  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  conserve  and  manage 
this  valuable  protein  source  so  we  may  be  assured  a perpetual  supply  of  pro- 
tein from  the  sea.  In  these  times  of  food  shortages  it  is  unthinkable  to  allow 
uncontrolled  fishing  that  will,  if  allowed  to  continue,  further  deplete  stocks  of 
fish  to  the  point  that  they  will  never  recover. 

The  Fishermen’s  Marketing  Association  is  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Fishermen — Western  Region.  This  section  of  NFF  represents 
seventeen  fishermen’s  organizations  on  the  west  coast  ranging  from  San  Diego 
to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska.  As  President  of  this  organization  I would  like  to  briefly 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Law  of  tiie  Sea  and  to  Senator  Magnuson’s  bill, 
S-1988. 

In  June  of  1971  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen  met  in  San  Francisco 
and  developed  the  “species  approach.”  This  concept  was  supported  strongly  by 
the  fishing  industry  because  it  recognized  the  characteristics  of  the  three  basic 
types  of  fish — coastal,  anadromous.  and  pelagic.  The  State  Department  accepted 
tin.'  three  specie  concept  as  its  official  position  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  There 
was,  however,  a difference  between  the  NFF  three  specie  concept  and  that  of 
the  State  Department,  The  NFS  called  for  ownership  of  the  coastal  and  anad- 
romous stocks  while  the  U.S,  Government  position  called  for  the  coastal  nation 
to  have  a preferential  position  over  the  stocks  of  fish  it  was  taking  or  could 
eventually  take  off  its  own  coast.  This  position  puts  the  U.S.  fishermen  in  a 
poor  position  because  lie  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  stocks  of  fish 
that  lie  was  not  presently  utilizing,  such  as  Ilalce. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  moved  along  very  slowly.  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion has  not  been  well  received.  The  majority  of  nations  favor  some  type  of 
zone  with  the  most  popular  being  a 200  mile  zone.  The  hand  writing  is  on  the 
wall  for  a zonal  approach  for  management  of  coastal  species  of  fish  in  the  world 
today.  Whether  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  does  or  does  not  come  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion  remains  to  be  seen.  The  only  positive  thing  seems  to  be  that 
one  way  or  another,  a zonal  approach  will  be  the  rule  for  the  management  of 
the  world’s  fishery  resources. 

Our  greatest  fear  is  that  when  the  U.S.  moves  to  support  such  a zonal  ap- 
proach that  they  will  call  for  a non-exclusive  zone  rather  than  an  exclusive 
zone.  A non-exclusive  zone  would  give  the  United  States  very  little  power  to 
deal  with  foreign  nations  fishing  off  our  costs  when  they  say  they  are  only 
taking  species  not  fully  harvested  by  United  States  fishermen. 

Recognizing  all  of  the  above  cited  problems,  the  National  Federation  of  Fish- 
ermen, at  its  annual  meeting  in  Feb.  of  this  year,  changed  its  position  from 
support  of  the  three  species  concept  to  that  of  support  for  the  passage  and 
basic  concepts  contained  within  S-1988. 

On  behalf  of  the  Fishermen’s  Marketing  Association  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Fishermen  I urge  you  to  support  the  passage  of  S-1988. 

STATEMENT  0E  BASIL  WARNOCK,  FISHERMAN,  COOS  BAY,  OREO. 

Mr.  Warnock.  Senator,  I’m  Basil  Warnock,  fisherman,  dragging 
off  the  southern  Oregon  coast.  I have  a short  statement  to  make 
here.  I have  also  presented  testimony  to  Senator  Packwood’s  hearing 
in  Coos  Bay. 

The,  American  Government  has  with  blind  consistency  done 
nothing  to  extend  its  12-mile  fishery  zone,  but  has  chosen  instead  to 
seek  mutual  agreement  with  other  countries  and  failed,  while  the 
very  resources  we  must  protect  are  dwindling  to  the  point  of  no 
return. 
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As  a fisherman  who  has  seen  the  Russians  wipe  out  our  perch  on 
the  Oregon  coast  from  14  million  pounds  to  around  1 millions  pounds 
m 2 years,  and  many,  other  species  down  to  a substandard  yield, 
which  are  all  listed  as  incidentals  on  their  catch  records,  I and  fellow 
fishermen  want  help. 

. Although  the  United  States  was  once  the  greatest  fishery  nation 
m the  world,  today,  we  are  importing  70  percent  of  our  seafoods, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  taken  from  our  Continental  Shelf  by  ships 
of  other  countries. 

The  Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets  forage  the  entire  area  from  Alaska’s 
Continental  Shelf  to  Baja,  California  in  Mexico,  consuming  every- 
thing. The  Soviet  BMRT’s  measuring  the  length  of  a football  field 
and  weighing  over  3,000  tons,  fishing  with  gear  which  is  illegal  for 
us  to  use.  Their  nets  allow  no  escapement  and  kill  everything  caught. 
These  stern  trawlers  were  so  thick  off  Coos  Bay  last  year,  they  even 
ran  over  each  other,  sinking  one. 

A.s  a fisherman.  I ask  your  help  in  extending  our  fisheries  to  200 
miles  and  supporting  Senator  Magnuson’s  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tux-net.  Thank  you  very'  much. 

Mr.  Waknock.  May  I leave  this? 

Senator  Tunney.  Yes,  fine.  They’ll  be  incorporated  by  reference. 
Just  give  them  to  the  reporter.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Lawrence  Lazio,  president  of  Lazio  Fish  Co., 
Eureka,  Calif. 

STATEMENT  0E  LAWRENCE  LAZIO,  PRESIDENT,  LAZIO  FISH  CO., 

EUREKA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Lazio.  Senator  Tunney,  I welcome  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  this  morning,  and  you  have  my  prepared  remarks. 

Senator  Tunney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lazio.  I think  in  listening  to  what’s  been  going  on  in  prior 
presentations,  I’d  like  to  just  get  into  a discussion  of  some  of  the 
things,  the  questions  that  you  have  asked. 

Senator  Tunney.  Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lazio.  Fine. 

The  things  that,  are  bothering  you  in  balancing  the  coastal  fisher- 
men as  opposed  to  the  tuna  interests  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
State.  I would  say  that  if  you  were  a Senator  from  a State  that  only 
had  coastal  interests  or  if' our  State  did  not  have  the  long-distance 
trawlers  or  tuna  fisheries  operation  out  of  it,  a decision  on  this  mat- 
ter of  extended  fishery  zone  would  be  much  easier,  but  I realize  you 
have  this  problem.  I realize  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  there. 
There  arc  some  things  I’d  like  to  say  right  now,  as  I see  them  as  an 
operator  of  a processing  operation,  as  an  operator  for  drag  boats  that 
compete  with  the  Russians.  In  fact,  one  of  them  was  just  off-shore  the 
other  day  and  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Russian  trawlers. 
Yhev’re  much  faster.  They  cover  the  ground  in  about  8i/2  knots, 
where  our  boats  cover  the  ground  at  about  li/2  knots.  The  size  of  the 
Russian  net,  which  may  have  been  brought  out  before,  but  I don’t 
think  it  has  at  this  meeting,  in  relationship  to  this  room,  if  a Russian 
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net  were  as  big  as  this  room,  the  American  net  would  probably  be  the 
section  of  that  jury  box  over  there  in  relationship.  This  is  how  much 
bigger  these  nets  are  in  total  size. 

Senator  Tunney.  On  a scale  of  10  or  20  to  1 ? 

Mr.  Lazio.  About  10  to  1,  I would  guess.  They  had  a Russian  net 
laid  out  on  a football  field  up  in  Oregon  a couple  Qf  years  ago,  and 
it  took  up  the  entire  football  field.  It  was  almost  100  yards  long. 

Ours  are  about  25  yards  long  and  nowhere  near  as  wide;  and,  as  you 
can  see,  the  difference  in  materials  used. 

But  getting  back  to  balancing  the  situation,  I feel  that  the  coastal 
fishery  is  in  jeopardy  of  being  totally  wiped  out,  as  was  the  situation 
abote  the  Oregon  coast  with  the  ocean  perch  stocks,  that  the  tuna 
boys  are  not  in  a position  of  being  wiped  out.  Yes,  they  have  to  make 
some  agreements.  They  may  have  to  pay.  Our  Government  may  have 
to  work  out  some  agreements  with  a foreign  nation  where  they  pay 
a fee  to  go  and  utilize  some  of  the  resources,  but  to  control  that  sec- 
tor, wliat’s  going  on  off  our  shores  has  been  said  before.  It’s  totally 
uncontrolled. 

I feel  that  our  fishermen  are  being  limited  in  their  fishing  grounds 
to  a 9-mile  wide  strip,  and  by  9 miles  wide,  I mean  the  trawlers  in 
the  State  of  California  must  fish  beyond  a 3-mile  zone.  They  cannot 
fish  inside  that.  When  we  go  out  to  12  miles,  and  there  we  have  the 
Russian  fleets  or  the  foreign  fleets,  whichever  they  bo,  they’re  going 
to  be  increasing,  as  has  been  brought  out  in  testimony,  so  our  fisher- 
men are  basically  limited  to  a 9-mile  strip.  Yes,  they’re  going  out 
beyond  this,  but  when  these  large  Russian  fleets  are  out  there,  or 
whatever  the  fleet  might  be,  they  have  to  get  out  of  the  way  because 
they  can’t  afford  losing  their  gear,  getting  tangled  up  with  the  Rus- 
sians, or  the  foreign  fishing  gear  is  so  much  heavier  that  our  net 
would  got  wiped  out. 

I have  a boat  that  fishes  for  a company  off  of  northern  California 
to  southern  Oregon  that  fishes  traps  for  black  cod.  When  the  Rus- 
sians show  up,  he  has  to  pull  his  traps  and  get  out  of  there.  In  two 
instances,  he’s  been  completely  wiped  out.  He’s  filed  claims  with  the 
National  Marine  Fishery  Service  and  they  said  they’d  take  it  to  the 
Russians  and  the  things  has  bounced  around  now  for  3 years  and 
nothing’s  ever  happened. 

There  was  one  instance  in  Alaska  whore  a claim  was  presented  to 
the  Russian  Government  and  it  was  paid  where  gear  was  wiped  out 
and  what  was  for  king  crab,  so  I would  also  like  to  get  into — You 
asked  a question  of  numbers,  you  know,  how  important  is  our  fishery 
in  relation  to  tuna  fishery.  Can  you  play  the  numbers  game  when  a 
fishery  is  going  to  get  wiped  out,  when  the  strong  possibility  exists 
it  would  be  totally  wiped  out  ? I think  there  is  this  urgency  factor. 

You  also  asked  a question  about  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  how  that  balances  out  and  -should  we  have  an  extension  bill  now. 

Can  we  wait?  What  about  the  three  species' concept ? There  may  be 
some  common  ground  where  the  three  species  concept  could  be 
plugged  into  an  extension  factor  on  some  type  of  common  ground 
basis  that  could  be  applied  now,  affording  maybe  protection  of  the 
fisheries  that  are  being  overfished  today,  which  would  not  jeopardize 
the  negotiators’  position  when  they  go  to  South  America  for  their 
fisheries  conference.  There  could  be  something  there. 
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It  hasn't  been  recorded,  and  I think  this  is  because  the  government 
agency  involved  did  not  see  it.  It  wasn’t  recorded;  therefore,  it  isn’t 
a tact.  But  I was  told  last  week  by  one  of  my  fishermen  that  the  Rus- 
sians had,  I think,  seven  boats  up  off  the  Oregon  coast  that  were  fish- 
ing tor  whales.  Our  country  excluded  the  fishing  of  whales  and  San 
I ran ci sco  was  the  only  port  in  the  whole  United  States  that  fished 
tor  whales.  1 his  fishing  went  on  for  some  20-odd  years.  There  were 
about  147  whales  taken  every  year  and  it’s  estimated  that  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  ships  are  taking  20,000  wales  per  year  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ana  some  of  these  have  been  off  the  Oregon  coast  last  week, 
lie  reports  seeing  whaling  vessels  there,  and  reports  seeing  lar°'e  con- 
centrations of  blood  on  the  surface  from  the  kills  that  were  made  bv 
thorn.  J 


When  you  take  the  concept  of  200  miles,  excluding  these  people, 
and  taking  these,  resources,  some  have  said,  yes,  we  should  balance 
it  out:  let  them  have  their  rights.  I wonder  what,  would  happen  if  the 
American  people  sent  10  -15  drilling  rigs  to  drill  for  oil  off  the  coast 
ol  Russia,  say  50  miles  out,  what  would  they  do,  and  what  would  we 
do  if  the  foreign  people,  sent  drilling  rigs  for  oil,  for  a natural  re- 
source, close  to  our  shore?  What  type  of  action  would  we  take?  We 
all  know  that  this  is  a very  important  resource,  oil.  and  it  would  be 
very  interesting  if  this  thing  were  to  pass,  what  type  of  action  would 
we  go  into  l Maybe  our  forefathers,  if  they  had  a little  more  foresight 
in  this  particular  area — I think  they  did  a good  job  in  everything 
Use — but  if  the-  cannons  of  the  early  revolutionary  time  had  shot  50 
miles,  would  we  have  a 50-mile  jurisdiction  for  the  resources  adja- 
cent to  our  coastlines?  This  is  the  battle  we’re,  fighting  now.  We’re 
trying  to  balance  interests  that  exist  within  the  country  today,  the 
coastal  fishermen  against  the  tuna  and  the  shrimp  fishermen.  It’s  a 
difficult  problem,  but  there  is  very  definitely  the  chance  that  our 
fishery  will  be  totally  wiped  out. 

I don’t  think  that  the  capital  investment  that’s  going  into  our  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  should  be  going  into  it  because  of  the  limiting 
effects  that  the  foreign  vessels  have  put,  upon  us.  We’re  limited  in 
trying  to  think  about  building  a boat  when  we  know  that  possibly 
that  stock  is  going  to  be  wiped  out.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
plants.  Utilization  of  the  hake  in  the  last  2 years,  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  hake-  is  there.  No  one’s  really  gone  into  it  in  the  United  States 
yet,  No.  1,  because  of  the  competition  from  the  foreign  vessels  on  the 
ground,  and  the  economics— Hake  could  be  used  today  for  fishmeal 
because,  the  economics  are  there.  Peru  has  had  a disaster;  therefore, 
the  market  price-  of  meal  throughout  the  world  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly, where  this  could  now  be  considered  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  we  weren’t  able  to  do  this  before. 

So  you  balance  all  these  things,  and  listening  to  testimony  that  has 
gone  before  me,  thinking  about  all  the  various  things  that  exist  in 
the  ocean,  if  we  were  allowed  to  develop  them  on  an  exclusive  basis 
or  basically  an  exclusive  basis,  how  much  more  dollars  would  be 
pumped  into  our  economy?  These  Japanese  rigs  that  are  fishing'  off 
our  coast  are  basically  fishing  black  cod.  That  black  cod  is  taken  back 
to  Japan,  boxed,  and  shipped  into  New  York  City.  This  is  foreign 
exchange  money  going  out  of  our  country,  which  could  be  American 
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dollars  if  we  were  excluding  some  of  these  grounds.  Those  are  little 
things  that  are  going  on  in  our  industry  that  cause  me  real  great  con- 
cern, and,  until  we  get  protected,  we’re  just  in  a downward  situation 
until  we  get  some  protection. 

Senator  Tunney.  What  kind  of  capital  investment  has  been  made 
in  the  coastal  fishing  industry  along  the  west  coast  in  the  last  10’ 
years? 

Mr.  Lazio.  In  the  last  10  years,  I’d  say  it  was  basically  in  the  field 
of  what  existed  prior.  There  has  been  improvements  in  the  size  of 
boats.  The  boats  that  used  to  bo  wooden  boats  are  now  basically  steel 
boats.  Size  has  increased  probably  on  an  average,  an  overall  average, 
of  at  least  15  feet  per  10  years.  In  other  words,  a boat  that  was  a 40 
footer  10  years  ago  is  now  a 55  footer  and  on  up  the  line.  That’s  a 
pretty  good  shot  at  it;  but,  as  Mr.  G rotting  presented,  we’re  reaching 
out  further  and  further  all  the  time.  We  are  finally  getting  input 
from  government  on  a good  level,  and  I refer  to  the  National  Fish- 
eries Service  on  the  tuna  surveys  and  also  their  daily  reporting  basis. 

They’ve  set  up  a network  of  information  where  the  boats  can  find 
out  where  the  tuna  are,  what  the  weather  conditions  are,  and  the 
locations  of  our  tuna  boats,  and  these  are  the  coastal  tuna  boats.  These 
aren’t  the  big  equipment.  These  are  the  coastal  tuna  boats  that  fish 
tuna  between  the  months  of  June  and  October  off  the  entire  west 
coast. 

W e’re  in  a 10-year  cycle  right  now.  The  fish  usually  show  up  off 
the  middle  Oregon  area  first  and  then  move  on  up  off  the  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  coast  and  then  some  fish  do  show  up  in  the 
south.  Prior  to  this  10-year  cycle,  the  fish  showed  up  down  off  Mexico 
first  and  then  moved  on  up  the  line. 

There  is  improvement  in  the  vessels.  Getting  into  this  type  of  com- 
petition during  the  Johnson  administration,  there  was  a subsidy  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  fishing  vessels  and  two  giant  ocean-going 
trawlers  were  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  $5  million  apiece  and 
both  of  those,  Sea  Freeze  Atlantic  and  Sea  Freeze  Pacific,  which 
were  very  similar  to  what  the  Russians  are  using  now,  both  of  those 
vessels  were  total  failures.  They  just  couldn’t  make  it.  There  are  many 
reasons  involved. 

Senator  Ttinney.  Why  ? 

Air.  Lazio.  No.  1,  the  reason  was  the  people  who  were  operating 
them  had  never  been  in  the  fishing  business  before.  They  had  tre- 
mendous union  problems.  They  had  tremendous  startup  costs  in  both 
of  those  vessels.  They  moth-ba'lled  them  within,  oh,  let’s  say  a year  to 
a year-and-a-half  of  their  initial  maiden  voyage.  It  was  just  a total 
failure.  One’s  now  being  used  as  a floater  in  Alaska.  It  was  bought 
by  a company  in  Alaska  as  a floating  processing  ship,  but  it  doesn’t 
operate  on  its  own. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  I have.  Maybe  you  have  some 
more  questions,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  I just  have  two  difficult  questions.  One, 
would  you  address  yourself  to  the  impact  you  see  upon  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  of  this  legislation,  if  it  were  to  pass.  That’s  one. 

Why  don’t  you  answer  that  first. 
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Mr.  Lazio.  I’m  very  afraid  this  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  going 
to  drag  and  drag  and  drag.  We’ve  had  some  information  that  they 
couldn’t  even  agree  on  who’s  going  to  be  seated  where,  who  the  chair- 
man was  going  to  be,  and  this  type  of  thing.  In  the  meantime,  2 years 
have  gone  by  already  from  the  original  scheduling  of  this  conference. 
We  get  the  intrusion  of  these  vessels  that  are  coming  now  in  very  sig- 
nificant numbers  off  the  West  Coast..  We’re  not  going  to  have  a fishery 
left  by  the  time  these  guys  get  through,  so  that’s  our  concern  factor. 
We  hope  now,  nor,  4 years  from  now,  because  4 years  from  now  there’s 
going  to  be  nothing.  The  ocean  perch  to  maturity  is  about  4 years.  I 
could  be  incorrect  on  this.  Dover  -ole  is  12  to  14  years  to  maturity, 
so  you’ve  got  this  working  on  the  ocean  bottom  taking  our  fish  that 
are  2 and  3 and  4 years,  and  grinding  them  into  fishmeal.  What  are 
we  going  to  have  left  by  the  time  we  have  some  laws  that  are  theoret- 
ically going  to  prevent  this  ? 

Maybe  I can  liken  this  to  a situation.  How  would  we  like  it  if  10,000 
people  from  a foreign  nation  were  allowed  to  go  into  our  forests  to- 
morrow morning  and  take  whatever  they  want  with  no  regard  to 
extended  long-term  conservation  measures?  Where  we’re  in  a farm- 
ing operation,  we  just  take,  out  of  100,000  acre  tract,  we  take  100 
acres  every  year  or  1,000  acres  every  year,  so  we’re  on  a perpetual 
basis.  What’s  happening  now  is  the ‘perpetual  basis  of  our  fisheries, 
as  we  who  have  existed  on  the  coastline  for  a period  of  time  know, 
it’s  being  destroyed  completely.  Sure,  you  can  play  around  with  sta- 
tistics, but  by  the  time  we  get  the  statistics,  it’s  over  with,  as  was  the 
sardine  situation,  as  was  the  king  crab  situation  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  They  got  into  a very  serious  problem  up  there.  As  was  the 
situation  off  of  Peru  where  they,  you  know,  they  wiped  that  thino- 
down  to  nothing.  I think  they  had  something  like  12  billion  tons  at 
their  peak,  and  they  went  down  to  less  than  2 billion  tons,  and  then 
thev  shut  the  fishery  off  completely  for  2 years,  and  now  they’re  back 
under  some  limited  quota  production;  but,  as  long  as  we  have  this 
wide  open  situation  going  off-shore,  we’re  in  trouble.  We’re  in  real 
trouble. 

Senator  Ti  xnet.  The  other  thing — The  other  question  is  the  inter- 
national ramifications  of  our  unilaterally  extending  our  fishery  terri- 
tory limit  out-  to  200  miles,  the  impact  on  islands  like  Cuba  and  the 
impact  up  in  the  Alaska  area,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  Northern 
Luffed  States,  as  it  relates  to  Canada.  What  do  von  think  about  the 
legislation,  the  way  it’s  drafted,  and  your  views  of  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Lazio.  1 think  initially  there’ll  be  some  concern.  There’s  going 
to  be  some  uproar  in  the  midpoint  areas,  as  have  been  discussed.  You 
know,  where  do  you  balance  off,  Cuba  or  the  Bahamas,  or  the  differ- 
once  between  Russia  and  the  United  States?  It’s  very  important  that 
the  legislation  does  have  provisions  to  make  adiustments  in  those 
areas. 

As  lar  as  taking  off  the  California,  Oregon,  Washington  coast  and 
going  on  a hne  directly  straight  out,  200  miles  and  the  international 
implications— the  Russians  are  going  to  be  very  upset  naturally  be- 
ca use  they  have  sat  up  a— what  you  might  call  a traditional  fishery 
since  19<>;>.  I hey  ve  been  here  every  year.  They’ve  fished  these  waters, 
have  been  very  concerned,  very  upset,  as  were  the  English  in,  I think 
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the  Iceland  area,  where  Iceland  went  to  a 50-mile  unilateral  protec- 
tion situation.  There’s  going  to  be  some  problems  there  that  11  have 

t°I?sWhard<toUsay  how  exactly  it  would  be  from  my  standpoint  be- 
cause I’ve  never  sat  down  on  these  international-type  problems,  but 
it  looks  like  we  have  a spherical  world  today  where  they  can  be  at 

least  talked  over.  . 

As  Dennis  indicated,  he  went  to  Moscow  and  sat  m on  the  bilateral 
negotiations.  At  least,  we  are  sitting  down  and  talking  with  these 
countries  on  our  problems,  as  our  country  will  have  to  do  with  the 
South  American  nations  if  something  like  this  wont  through  with  re- 


gard to  tuna  people. 

Senator  Tunney.  Right. 

Mr.  Lazto.  Rut  at  least  there,  they’re  still  going  to  have  a resource 
available  to  them  under  some  different  typo  agreement  than  what  they 
do  now,  the  unrestricted  use  of  those  resources.  Although  they  do  have 
some  restrictions,  as  probably  you  know,  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  Tuna 
Treaty,  which  certain  countries  subscribe  to.  Now,  I don’t  know  if 
it's  been  brought  to  your  attention,  a few  of  the  tuna  fleet  are  going 
to  foreign  registry,  the  big  distant  water  seiners  because,  number  one, 
they  drop  out  of  the— the  countries  they  are  registered  in  are  not 
participants  to  that  particular  treaty.  And,  number  two,  since  the 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  concern  over  dolphins,  there  was  concern 
that  they  were  going  to  bo  pushed  overboard  there  and  not  be  able  to 
operate  as  they  have  in  the  past,  so  those  vessels  are  changing  registry 
to  foreign  nations.  Our  tuna  fleet  is  leaving  us  to  a small  extent  at 
this  time.  I think  there  are  something  like  five  or  six  vessels  that  made 
that  conversion  last  year,  and  big  rigs,  you  know,  the  big  super 
seiners. 

Senator  Tun n joy.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lazio,  I appre- 
ciate your  testimony  and  the  help  you’ve  given  us. 

Mr.  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Many  thanks. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  Zeirold,  legislative  representative  of 
the  Sierra  Club. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ZIEROLD,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  THE  SIERRA  CLUB 

Mr.  Zierold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I’m  John  Zierold,  and  I’m 
legislative  advocate  for  the  Sierra  Club  of  California  in  Sacramento. 

Senator  Tunney.  Do  you  have  a written  statement  ? 

Mr.  Zierold.  I’m  going  to  submit  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  detail. 
I’m  here  as  sort  of  a substitute  on  short  notice  and  haven’t  had  time 
to  set  forth  a detailed  presentation.  I only  wanted  to  appear  briefly 
before  the  committee  and  express  the  concern  of  the  Sierra  Club  about 
what  has  been  hitherto  rather  improvident  husbandry  of  coastal  re- 
sources, particularly  the  fishery  resources.  We’re  very  concerned  that 
some  steps  bo  taken  now,  either  through  international  or  multilateral 
or  regional  agreements,  which  would  allow  us  to  give  better  resources 
management  than  we’ve  had  before. 
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Tlio  club  has  no  specific  position  on  the  200-mile  territorial  limit.  It 
may  or  not  be  an  answer  to  the  problem,  but  we  think  it  evidences 
the  concern  that  you  have  and.  for  that  reason,  I’m  grateful  to  your 
committee  for  going  into  it  further. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  many  of  the  proceedings  have  been  rather 
siow.  In  reaching  international  agreements,  there’s  greater  consistency 
as  to  the  standards  that  are  applied.  We  know,  for  example,  that  here 
in  California  over  recent  years  there’s  been  a rather  dismal  history  of 
State  legislature  enacting  strict  standards  on  the  allowable  catch  of 
such  resources  as  anchovies  and  just  this  year  herring,  and  yet  no- 
effective  means  by  which  we  can  protect  that  resource  beyond  control 
of  the,  California  fishing  industry,  so  we  think  that  whatever  agree- 
ment is  reached  or  whatever  legislation  enacted  by  the  Federal  Con- 
gress take  this  issue  into  account. 

We  do  know  that  the  three  spec  ies  concept  has  been  presented  as 
one  means  bv  which  this  problem  might  be  solved.  We’re  not  entirely 
certain  f hat  it  would  work,  that  of  course  being  the  control  of  the 
coastal  stock  by  the  coastal  State.  It  is  a good  idea  in  concept,  but 
we’re  really  not  certain  that  it’s  workable  if  the  standards  are  per- 
mitted to  be  lower  if  they’re  enacted  by  other  coastal  states.  For  ex- 
ample, the  standards  in  the  United  States  are  high.  In  California,  we 
think  that  they’re  very  well  considered,  well  taken  positions,  and,  yet, 
other  coastal  states  might  very  well  enact  legislation  which  are  far 
weaker,  so  we  think  that  this  is  a caution  that  the  committee  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  when  making  these,  deliberations. 

We  also  think  -eve  should  learn  from  some  of  the  historical  lessons 
that  are  available  to  us.  We’ve  seen  resources  depleted  not.  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Peru.  I was  in  Brazil  in  October  of  this  year  doing  an 
economic  study,  and  1 was  rather  appalled  that  they  have  not  had"  the 
kind  of  regulations  that  would  protect  their  fisheries.  I think  it’s  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  United  States  adopt  a position  which  is 
one  of  high,  unassailable  standards,  and  we’re  going  to  treat  this  mat- 
ter in  much  greater  detail  when  we  submit  our  written  statement,  and 
we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  have  about  10  days  to  submit 
that  statement. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Certainly.  You  have  10  days.  I think  you  have 
really  until  the  10th  of  May  to  have  it  back  in  Washington. 

You  were  here.  1 saw  you  while  I was  asking  questions  of  other  wit- 
nesses, and  I’d  like  you  to  address  some  of  the  problems  that  I’ve  ques- 
tioned other  witnesses  about,  if  you  would.  You  know  what  those  ques- 
tions are. 

Mr.  Zikroi ,n.  Yes,  I follow  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  address  our 
remarks  to  those  particular  subjects. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tun  net.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zierold. 

Our  nexi;  witness  is  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  California  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

I'm  going  to  have  to  break  the  hearing  at  a quarter  of  12  and  be 
back  at  2 o’clock.  I think  that  Mr.  Smith  will  be  onr  last  witness  be- 
fore the  break.  We  will  hear  the  remainder  of  the  witnesses  between 
2 and  3 :'■’>()  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Xiee  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Smith. 
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STATEMENT  0E  VERNON  J.  SMITH,  CALIFORNIA  WILDLIFE 

FEDERATION 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Vernon  J.  Smith,  affiliate  repre- 
sentative of  the  California  Wildlife  Federation,  the  parent  sports- 
man-conservation  organization  in  the  State,  the  State  affiliate  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  representing  a broad  spectrum  of 
'outdoor  use.  And  I do  list  our  member  councils  of  clubs  for  you. 

Associated  Sportsmen  of  California. 

California  Rifle  and  Pistol  Association. 

Southern  Council  of  Conservation  Clubs. 

Inland  Council  of  Conservation  Clubs. 

San  Diego  County  Wildlife  Federation. 

California  Bowmen  Hunters  and  State  Archery  Association. 

Sportsmen’s  Council  of  the  Redwood  Empire. 

California  State  Varmint  Callers  Association. 

Sportsmen’s  Council  of  Superior,  California. 

California  Association  of  Four-Wheel  Drive  Clubs. 

Northeastern  Plateau  Wildlife  Council. 

California  Hawking  Clubs. 

California  Iloundsinen  for  Conservation. 

Sportsmen’s  Council  of  Central  California. 

California  Wildlife  Federation  Conservation  Council. 

California’s  ocean  resources  have  been,  and  are  continuing  to  be,, 
abused  and  degraded  by  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  point  where 
the  decline  of  quality  is  directly  affecting  productive  ability. 

As  our  recent  experience  with  other  countries  and  the  oil  embargo 
has  demonstrated,  we  must  use  foresight  in  the  protection  of  what  re- 
sources we  have,  and  not  allow  the  embarrassing  depletion  of  our  off- 
shore fishery  without  every  precaution.  t 

This  concern  was  expressed  by  our  parent  organization  at  their 
recent  annual  convention  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  28  by  pass- 
ing a 200-mile  fisheries  jurisdiction  resolution,  and  I’d  like  to  read 
that,  because  I do  think  it  makes  some  points  that  I address  myself  to 
in  the  statement. 

Whereas,  fisheries  resources  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  of 
North  America  have  been  seriously  depleted,  with  some  species  exploited  to  the 
point  of  becoming  rare  or  endangered ; and 

Whereas,  this  Nation  lias  not  extended  its  fisheries  jurisdiction  beyond  12 
miles  to  the  200-mile  limit  presently  claimed  by  some  countries  ; and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  has  been  unsuccessful  in  efforts  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  practice  principles  of  fisheries  conservation ; Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  supports  the  principle 
of  a 200-mile  fisheries  jurisdiction  for  the  United  States,  at  least  until  satisfac- 
tory solutions  to  coastal  fisheries  problems  are  resolved  through  international 
agreements  or  other  diplomatic  means  ; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Federal  Government  should  establish  a regu- 
latory fishing  area  in  the  200-mile  limit  in  which  all  foreign  fishing  vessels 
•would  be  licensed  to  take  fish  and  other  sea  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
in  accordance  with  the  Truman  Proclamation  of  1945 ; and  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  this  organization  believes  that  all  monies  collected  through 
licensing  foreign  vessels  should  be  dedicated  for  law  enforcement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  saltwater  fishery. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  the  wealthiest  conservation 
organization  in  the  world,  and  representatives  from  every  coastal 
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State,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  were  represented 
during  arguments  on  the  issue.  The  concern  about  undue  piessuies 
put  upon  our  offshore  fishery  by  unregulated  foreign  fishing  vessels 
is  shared  by  our  constituents  throughout  the  country.  The  participat- 

<r  organizations  officially  continue  to  endorse  a ‘^species  concept 
and  effective  management  programs  based  on  biological  data.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  practical  to  expect  resolution  of  this  concept  by 
participating  nations  for  several  years.  We  feel  most  strongly  that 
something  must  he  done  immediately.  With  more  nations  adopting  a 
200-mile  zone,  the.  “species  concept"  seems  all  the  more  remote. 

An  interim  200-mile  fisheries  jurisdiction  can  provide  the  protec- 
tion and,  through  the  licensing  provision,  the  management  control 
over  harvest  only  so  long  as  there  is  adequate  enforcement. 

It  must  be  recognized,  because  of:  the  unique  situation  off  the  Alas- 
kan coast,  that  some  modification  of  the  area  of  jurisdiction  must  be 
considered. 

We  understand  the  United  States  will  continue  to  support  a species 
concept  ar.  the  forthcoming  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held  m 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  We  would  urge  consideration  of  the  200-mile 
jurisdiction  as  an  interim  measure  by  our  attending  delegation.  My 
organizat  ion  will  have  a representative  attending. 

Last  October,  we  held  a fisheries  conference  in  Areata,  Calif.  A 
portion  of  the  agenda  was  dedicated  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  proposal 
with  panel  participants  representing  vested  interests.  Dr.  John  Har- 
ville,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,, 
was  the  moderator.  The  conclave  was  well  attended  by  west  coast  com- 
mercial fishermen,  processors,  and  sportsmen  who  overwhelmingly 
support  the  200-mile  fisheries  zone. 

It  now  appears  we  can  expect  foreign  fishing  off  our  coast  for  an- 
chovy in  1075.  As  an  attachment  to  my  statement  is  a copy  of  a letter 
that  indicates  this  concern. 

[The  letter  follows :] 

U.S.  Department  op  Commerce, 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  29, 1974. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  Secretary, 

Salmon  Unlimited l. 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Dear  Bill:  We  are  glad  to  pass  on  the  information  we  have  on  Soviet  plans 
for  anchovy  off  California  in  1975  and  the  projected  west  coast  foreign  fishery 
in  1974.  I hope  it  is  of  some  help. 

The  anchovy  subject  was  brought  up  by  us  at  our  last  U.S./TJ.S.S.R.  fisheries 
meeting  on  Spetember  19.  1973,  The  Soviet,  reaction  was  very  noucommital, 
however  they  did  say  that  one  Soviet  RTM  stern  trawler  had  done  some  ex- 
ploratory anchovy  fishing  off  California  this  past  spring  and  summer.  They 
claimed  that  a specific  anchovy  fishery  would  require  changing  to  different 
trawl  gear  which  they  were  not.  for  the  present,  able  to  do.  Although  we  did 
not  get  a definite  answer.  T would  be  pleasantly  surprised  if  they  were  not 
in  an  anchovy  fishery  by  1975. 

The  foreign  fishery  projection  for  1974  is  based  on  fairly  predictable  patterns 
formed  by  the  Soviets  and  Japanese  over  the  past  few  years  and  no  large  in- 
crease in  effort  is  presently  foreseeable. 

Of  particular  imnortanee  in  1973  was  the  arrival  of  an  East  German  stern 
trawler  in  August  followed  by  a Polish  stern  trawler  in  September.  Both  ves- 
sels conducted  a successful  fishery  for  hake  and  we  can  expect  an  expansion 
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by  both  countries  in  1074.  The  Poles  have  already  advised  us  they  intend  to 
send  at  least  six  trawlers  to  the  west  coast  this  fishing  season. 

In  summary,  I think  we  can  expect  to  see  up  to  GO  Soviet  stern  trawlers  and 
30  support  vessels;  9 Japanese  stern  trawlers  and  6 long  liners  on  an  intermit- 
tent basis ; 3 to  5 East  German  stern  trawlers  and  6 Polish  stern  trawlers.  If 
past  practices  prevail  the  Japanese  will  fish  black  cod,  bottom  fish  and  ocean 
perch  with  the  Soviets,  East  Germans  and  Poles  concentrating  on  hake  . 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 


Donald  R.  Johnson, 

Regional  Director. 


Mr.  Smith.  If  this  new  effort  is  pursued  and  the  participating  ves- 
sels are  outfitted  with  now  gear,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  anchovy, 
and  all  the  other  fish  that  depend  on  it  as  an  important  forage  fish, 
will  suffer. 

California  has  been  extremely  cautions  in  its  own  harvesting  of  the 
anchovy  and  has  implemented  an  experimental  program  to  observe 
the  effects  of  the  limited  take  now  allowed.  Even  this  controlled  pro- 
gram mot  with  loud  and  long  objections  from  sports  fishermen 
throughout  the  State  who  felt  the  real  value  of  the  anchovy  as  an 
important  forage  fish  far  outweighed  the  value  of  the  reduction 
product.  Bait  harvesters  have  also  been  most  vociferous  in  making 
their  concern  known. 

The  great  public  concern  over  pelagic  forage  fish  is  evidenced  by 
emergency  legislation  passed  by  our  California  Legislature  to  pro- 
tect herring  stocks.  The  efforts  to  protect  the  resource  and  limit  har- 
vest by  the  people  of  the  State  provides  a good  indicator  of  their 
concern. 

Offshore  fish,  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  mammals  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  to  all  nations,  and  the  pressures  are  increas- 
ing in  proportion.  My  own  involvement  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Advisory  Committee  on  Salmon  and  Steelhead  indicates  a 
serious  contention  that  the  long  and  extensive  investment  in  the  anad- 
romous  fishery  resources  is  threatened  and  that  a significant  part  of 
the  problem  is  the  uncontrolled  harvesting  of  salmon  by  foreign 
fishing  vessels  off  our  north  coast.  Efforts  to  make  hatchery  opera- 
tions more  efficient,  expanding  facilities,  improving  water  quality, 
controlling  disease,  rebuilding  and  protecting  upstream  spawning  and 
rearing  areas,  developing  private  rearing  ponds,  and  setting  bag  lim- 
its and  seasons  all  seem  on  the  verge  of  being  a lost  cause,  unless  some 
effective  protection  is  forthcoming. 

The  largo  percentage  of  California’s  over  2 million  sports  fisher- 
men that  depend  on  our  ocean  resources,  the  charter  and  party  boat 
operators,  bait  haulers,  shops,  and  manufacturers,  added  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  and  all  the  related  beneficiaries,  demonstrate  the 
extensive  economic  base  that  can  only  bo  provided  by  a healthy  off- 
shore fishery,  well  managed  and  well  monitored. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Senator  Tunney.  The  only  other  one 
comment  that  I would  make  was  when  you  were  addressing  the  take 
of  the  tuna  fishery  and  its  importance  to  the  California  economy,  it 
didn’t  consider — it  was  relating  commercial  product  value  against 
commercial  product  value,  and  it  didn’t  take  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  sports  fishermen  concerns,  which  is  a tremendous  $600 
million  annual  concern. 
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Senator  Titnnry.  What  about,  the  sports  fishery?  Are  you  qualified 
to  testify  on  that,  aspeet  of  the  problem,  the  sports  fishery,  and  the 
impact  on  the  sports  fishery  of  the  harvesting  or  the  fish  off  the  coast? 

Mr.  Smith.  I don’t  know  in  the  context  that  you  put  the  question. 

I know  that  I have  been  representing  sportsmen  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  some  number  of  years.  I’m  presently  vice  chairman  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advisory  Committee.  I’m  a member  of  the  delegate 
advisory  committee  as  a sports  observer  there,  and  I’ve  been  past 
president  for  3 years  in  the  California  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the 
total  extent  of  my  involvement  has  been  representing  sportsmen  and 
sports  fishermen. 

Senator  Thnney.  Could  you  specify  the  types  of  fish  which  sports 
fishermen  fish  for  off  our  coast  and  what  distances  they  fish  for  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  our  sports  fishing  vessels,  as  you  probably  know, 
are  getting  more  sophisticated  and  larger,  and  on  the  northern  coast, 
our  greatest  concern  naturally  is  with  the  anadromous  fish,  the  sal- 
mon, and  we  have  gone  to  some  extensive  efforts  in  trying  to  increase 
that  productivity. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  California,  of  course,  our 
concern  is  more  with  bottom  fish  and  these  boats  and  vessels  in  the 
sports  fishing  fleet  can  go  out  as  far  as  any  of  the  commercial  vessels. 
The  same  areas  are  involved  and  the  same  fish.  They  take  them  by 
hook  and  line  and.  of  course,  the  method  is  different,  and  they  have 
seen  and  made  their  concern  evident  that  where  there  used  to  be  bot- 
tom fish.  where  there  used  to  be  salmon,  the  stocks  are  no  longer  there. 

We  did  have  a case  the  year  before  last  off  the  north  coast  where 
silver  salmon  all  of  a sudden — we  did  have  good  records  of  fish  being 
in  an  area,  that  they  just  disappeared  and  there  was  no  way  of  telling 
exactly  where  they7  went.  We’re  trying  to  increase  our  concern  by 
marking  fish  with  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and 
see  just  exactly  where  they  go. 

I have  one  other  thing  I might,  as  a matter  of  record,  insert:.  It’s 
the  fact,  that  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  contracted 
with  Gruen,  Gruen  & Associates  to  do  a socioeconomic  impact  of  the 
California  fisheries,  of  the  economy,  and  the  study7,  I think,  is 
available. 

Senator  Tun  met.  It  should  be.  Can  you  make  a copy  of  that  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  Smith.  I’m  sure  I can.  If  not,  I expect  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  could. 

Senator  Tun ni-:t.  One  of  the  things  that  I noted  when  I was  down 
in  San  Diego,  one  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  if  Mexico  extended 
their  territorial  waters  out  to  200  miles  for  fishing  purposes  that  it 
would  have  a very  serious  adverse  impact  upon  sports  fishing  because 
so  many7  of  the  sportsmen  that  leave  San  Diego  travel  to  Mexican 
borders  to  catch  fish.  I gather  from  that  that  they  oppose  the  200- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  they  may.  I think  in  reference  to  that  what 
they’re  saying  in  a 200-mile  fishery7  jurisdiction  is  a fact  that,  you  do 
provide  to  the  Federal  Government  a method  of  licensing  foreign 
fishing  vessels.  Now,  foreign  countries  such  as  Mexico  would  license 
a II. S.  vessel  going  down  there  to  participate  in  sport  fishery.  I think 
that’s  entirely7  proper  because,  without  this  kind  of  consideration,  the 
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effort,  the  ability  to  manage  and  control  your  offshore  resources,  what- 
ever the  nation,  is  wasted.  There  has  to  bo  management  of  the  re- 
sources by  the  nation,  and  I think  that  if  there  are  licenses  and  ap- 
plications involved  in  sport-fishing  vessels  going  into  Mexican  waters, 
I think  this  is  totally  proper. 

Senator  Tunney.  And  how  would  you  anticipate  the  depletion  of 
the  coastal  anchovy  stocks  would  affect  the  sport-fishery  industry  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  this  is  a very  serious  thing  with  us  because  it  is 
a very — one  of  the  most  important  forage  fish  for  anadromous  fish 
such  as  salmon  and,  since  the  depletion  of  the  sardine,  this  vacuum 
in  forage  fish  was  taken  up  by  the  anchovy,  and  it’s  an  important 
forage  fish  to  all  of  the  other  fish  off  our  coast.  The  halibut,  all  the 
rock  fishes,  the  anadromous  fish,  depend  upon  this  as  a forage  fish; 
and,  without  this  food  source  that  was  harvested  by  Russian  vessels 
or  foreign  vessels,  new  type  of  gear  would  be  required.  Any  reduction 
in  this  forage  fish  would  certainly  have  a disastrous  effect  upon  all 
those  other  fish  that  depend  on  it. 

Senator  Tunney.  It’s  my  understanding  that  there  is  a real  fear 
on  the  part  of  many  people  who  arc  knowledgeable  that  our  anchovy 
stocks  are  threatened.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That’s  correct.  As  an  example,  of  course,  we  went  to  an 
experimental  fishing  program  that  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  endorsed,  and  they  are  now  taking  a limited  tonnage  of 
anchovies  for  reduction  purposes,  and  this  is  for  chickonfeed  and 
fertilizer  and  other  reduction  products,  and  all  through  those  hear- 
ings to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a tremendous  concern  by 
sport  fishermen  of  the  state  of  California,  the  loss  of  this  forage  fish 
was  going  to  have  a detrimental  impact  on  their  existence  as  a sport 
fishing  industry,  and  it  is  an  industry. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith. 

We  will  break  now  and  we  will  return  at  2 o’clock.  At  that  time, 
we  will  hoar  from  Mr.  Earl  Carpenter,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Speer,  Mr. 
Arnett,  Mr.  Andreani,  and  Mr.  Kohlhauf. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Tunney.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  is  Earl  Carpenter,  Fishermen’s  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, Bodega  Bay. 

I see  Mr.  Carpenter  is  not  here.  Our  next  witness  is  A.  W.  Munro, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Harold  Speer,  Moss  Landing,  Western  Fishboat 
Owners  Association. 

STATEMENT  0E  HAROLD  E.  SPEER,  MOSS  LANDING,  WESTERN 
EISHBOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Speer.  Senator,  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  and  those  of  the  Western  Fishboat  Owners  Association. 

The  Western  Fishboat  Owners  Association  would  like  you  to  be 
aware,  as  we  painfuly  are,  that  a crisis  is  jeopardizing  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  U.S.  commercial  fishing  fleet. 

Right  now,  as  I am  speaking,  there  are  large  fleets  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, primarily  of  Soviet  registry,  fishing  our  shores  in  almost  mili- 
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tarv  formation.  These  fleets  include  processing;  ships,  supply  ships, 
oil  tenders,  and  normally  12  or  14  of  the  250  to  300  foot  Pushkin 
class  stern  trawlers,  each  with  a catching,  handling,  and  freezing 
capacity  of  immense  proportion,  00,000  to  100,000  pounds  daily. 

These  fleets  concentrate  on  an  area  or  species  until  virtually  noth- 
ing remains.  Their  research  vessels  in  the  meantime  are  exploring 
other  areas  of  our  coastline  for  exploitation. 

We  can  hold  no  hope  for  the  survival  of  our  fishing  industry  under 
pressure  such  as  this. 

For  consumers,  it  adds  up  to  higher  prices  and  a growing  scarcity 
of  fish.  For  the  fisherman,  it  adds  up  to  economic  ruin,  and  for  the 
marine  life  off  our  shores,  it  may  like  the  Monterey  sardine  add  up  to 
disaster. 

The  southern  California  based  tuna  boats,  a small  but  very  vocal 
segment  . of  the  TJ.S.  fishing  industry,  spend  a good  portion  of  their 
fishing  time  within  the  200  mile  limits  of  some  of  the  south  American 
countries  such  as  Peru  and  Ecuador  and,  therefore,  have  consistently 
opposed  the  200-mile  limit.  We  feel,  however,  that  these  countries 
are  looking  to  their  futures  and  should  be  recognized  as  the  conser- 
vationists that  they  are. 

We  of  WFOA  belive  that  the  United  States  desperately  needs  full 
control  and  management  oyer  our  coastal  fishery  resources  and  sin- 
cerely urge  our  representatives  and  all  conservationists  to  join  us  in 
support  of  Warren  G.  Magnuson’s  bill,  S.  1988. 

We  believe  the  establishment  of  a unilateral  200-mile  fisheries  juris- 
diction will  give  us  a means  of  conserving  our  diminishing  marine 
protein  resources  until  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  held  and, 
hopefully,  the  individual  nations  have  acted  to  support  us  in  a com- 
mon sense  program  of  conservation. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speer. 

Mr.  Munro  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  W.  MUNRO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  WESTERN 
FISHB0AT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Munho.  Yes,  I’m  Sam  Munro.  I’m  president  of  the  Commercial 
Fishing  Organization  of  Morro  Bay,  and  I represent  here  the  Western 
I ishboat  Owners  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Morrow  Bay. 

The  Western  Fishboat  Owners  Association  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  Magnuson  Bill.  S.  1988. 

WFOA  represents  some  600  albacore  boats  with  a combined  value 
of  over  30  million  dollars.  Member  production  exceeds  15  million  dol- 
lars annually  or  approximately  40  million  pounds  of  prime  white 
meat  tuna.  That’s  the  albacore,  an  amount  which  would  provide 
enough  high  quality  protein  to  support  67,000  average  families  for 
1 year. 

About  90%  of  these  WFOA  member  boats  are  also  engaged  in 
other  fisheries,  making  a substantial  part  of  their  living  therefrom. 
These  other  fisheries,  including  salmon,  crab,  halibut,  drag  fish,  west 
coast  shrimp,  etc.,  are  directly  influenced  by  foreign  intrusion.  About 
half  of  the  WFOA  membership  make  a substantial  portion  of  their 
gross  income  from  one  or  more  of  these  other  sources. 
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WFOA  supports  any  measure  which  will  halt  or  control  foreign 
intrusion,  not  because  foreign  fleets  are  depleting  stocks  of  albaeore 
per  se,  but  because  of  the  indirect  adverse  influence  of  foreign  boats. 
As  other  fisheries  feel,  results  of  depleted  stocks,  lack  of  sustained 
yield,  and  disregard  for  conservation  methods  as  practiced  by  the 
foreign  fleets,  WFOA  members  must  depend  more  and  more  on  alba- 
core  alone  for  their  income. 

This  puts  a greater  strain  on  the  already  heavily  fished  albaeore. 
Also,  as  other  boats  in  the  fishing  industry  not  fishing  albaeore  find 
they  can  no  longer  make  a living  at  their  preferred  fishery,  despite 
being  trained  and  outfitted  for  such,  men  wit^  a large  capital  invest- 
ment in  boat  and  way  of  life  oriented  to  the  sea  must  turn  to  albaeore. 

With  limited  entry  or  without  limited  entry,  how  long  can  the  al- 
bacore  stand  up  under  an  ever  heavier  concentration  of  boats  work- 
ing them?  With  greater  catches  of  albaeore,  how  soon  will  we  pass 
the  point  of  sustained  yield  ? Regardless,  the  next  step  is  for  foreign 
fleets  to  learn  to  purse  seine  schools  of  albaeore,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  with  their  sophisticated  gear,  the  Russians  will  learn  to  wrap 
these  fish  and  will  be  able  to  harvest  albaeore  in  quantities  which  will 
■deplete  the  stock  or  completely  wipe  them  out,  as  they  have  done  with 
other  fishes  of  the  east  coast  and  now  of  the  west  coast. 

There  will  then  be  no  other  local  or  continental  fisheries  to  which 
the  U.S.  fishermen  can  turn.  WFOA  believes  evidence  points  to  a 
Russian  intent  to  methodically  and  systematically  wipe  out  each  and 
every  fishery  of  the  United  States  possible,  in  accordance  with  aims 
to  control  world  food  supply. 

WFOA  members,  along  with  others,  witness  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  and  total  disregard  for  conservation  of  seafood  resources  as 
practiced  by  foreign  fleets,  and  they  come  to  the  west  coast  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  with  larger  boats,  and  including  more  nations. 
Now,  seen  along  with  Japanese  and  Russian  ships  are  those  of  South 
Korea,  Poland,  Formosa,  Spain,  and,  of  course,  those  of  Russian 
satellite  nations. 

WFOA  has  also  become  involved  in  an  albaeore  research  program. 
With  moneys  raised  by  the  industry  alone,  nearly  a quarter  million 
.annually,  WFOA  has  spawned  the  progressive  American  Fisheries 
Research  Foundation  program.  Without  a 200-mile  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tional zone,  beneficial  information  gained  from  this  research  program 
may  further  aid  foreign  countries,  and  could  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  albaeore  fishermen. 

There  have  been  many  pages  written,  and  many  documented  re- 
ports filed,  along  with  photographic  evidence,  to  support  claims  that 
foreign  ships  are  working  within  sight  of  the  U.S.  west  coast.  WFOA 
does  not  wish  to  catalog  nor  repeat  those  reports. 

Now,  by  adopting  the  Magnuson  Bill,  the  United  States  may  en- 
courage and  must  recognize  the  right  of  other  countries  to  enforce 
200-milc  limits.  This  may  create  a hardship  on  a few  U.S.  fishing 
boats.  Nevertheless,  are  we  to  allow  our  resources  to  be  uncontrollably 
exploited  in  order  that  we  may  fish  in  other  waters  ? Again,  how  long 
until  the  foreign  fleets  deplete  those  areas  of  fish  also? 

National  pride  and  patriotism  should  dictate  that  we  protect  our 
own  resources.  Our  own  management  programs  are  futile  as  long  as 
foreign  ships  fish  between  12  and  200  miles  of  our  shores. 
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Unilateral  establishment  of  a 200-mile  fisheries  jurisdictional  zone 
now  is  imperative.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  If  we  wait  until  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Oonrerence  is  held  and  its  decisions  implemented,  it  may 
he  too  late. 

.The  Western  Fishboat  Owners  Association  supports  the  Magnuson 
Hill  because  it  offers  protection  now.  As  an  interim  bill,  it  will  protect 
our  consent  fisheries  until  a perm  anent  plan  or  policy  can  be  imple- 
mented or  devised  by  later  international  treaties. 

] would  like  to  add  a little  bit.  In  this  report,  I’ve  neglected  to 
mention  the  economic  impact  of  the  sendee  and  backup  industries. 

1 be  benefits  to  the  economy  generated  by  our  industry. 

Albacore.  is  a tunafish.  This  fishery  is  conducted  by  small,  inde- 
pendent units,  usually  family  or  1 -man  owned  boats  with  a 2-member, 
man,  operated  boat.  I share  Dennis  Grot-ting’s  apprehension  and  not 
much  confidence  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  as  it  relates  to  the 
fishing  industry  and,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lazio’s  mention  of  whalers  out 
there.  I’ve  seen  them  myself.  I’ve  seen  within — inside  of  the  continen- 
tal l mi  ted  States,  I’ve  seen  these  boats  taking  whales,  a mother  ship — 

I jast  year,  1 saw  one  mother  ship  and  six  killer  boats,  whalers,  and 
they  had  some  whales  stuck,  and  we  went  over  to  see  what  this  flag 
was  in  one  whale,  and  it  was  not  a very  big  whale  either.  One  of  the 
killer  boats  came  close  by  to  see  what  we  were  doing  looking  at  their 
whale.  But  he  is  correct.  They  are  taking  the.  whales.  This  wasn’t  a 
very  big  one,  as  I say.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  for  a whale  to 
escape.  Once  they  have  found  a school  or  found  a whale,  with  their 
sophisticated  gear,  the  whale  is  gone.  There’s  no  way  whatsoever  that 
whale  can  escape;  because  it  has  to  surface. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunis' ey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speer  and  Mr.  Munro,  just  a couple  of  questions.  You  men- 
tioned the  large  Soviet  fleets,  t was  wondering  how  your  industry’s 
fishing  practices  differ  insofar  as  it  relates  to  concentrating  on  species 
is  concerned.  You  suggested  that  the  Soviets  concentrated  on  species 
and  then  moved  to  another  species.  They’re  concentrating  on  hake- 
stocks  and  have  been,  I guess,  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Munro.  Well,  we  concentrate  on  a species,  but  we  use,  to  me. 
it’s  a rather  primitive  method.  We  haven’t  learned  to  wrap  these- 
albacore  yet.  That  is,  they’re  very  flighty  fish.  They’re  somewhat 
possibly  like  a hummingbird.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  wrap  it.. 
They  know  the  way  to  wrap  them,  where  we  don’t.  We  fish  by  hook 
and  line,  by  trolling.  Well,  we  don’t  do  a little.  We  do  quite  a bit  of 
bait  fishing  too,  but  that’s  just  ball  and  line  fishing,  very  similar  to 
the  way  the  sportsmen  catch  them.  We  don’t  use  sophisticated  gear 
to  catch  them.  The  escapement  of  fish  in  the  methods  that  we  take 
must  he  terrific  and  that’s  so  that  the  species  isn’t  endangered,  but 
we  do  concentrate  on  one  particular  fish.  It’s  a highly  migratory  fish.. 
We  fish  all  the  way  from — almost  Ketchican  to  as  far  down  south  as 
Guadalupe,  Mexico.  I know  that  we  fish  off  of  foreign  countries  also. 

It’s  my  hope  that  if  there  is  a 200-mile  limit  adopted  by  this  coun- 
try and  others,  that  there’ll  be  some  provisions  made  that  we  can  fish. 
I'm  sure,  we  can.  We’ve  already  made  progress,  if  this  goes  through, 
that  we’ll  fish  their  waters.  We’re  both  mostly  concerned  with  the 
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foreign  intrusion,  not  with  our  own  neighbors,  that,  in  the  neighbor 
area. 

I don’t  know  whether  I answered  your  question  or  not. 

Senator  Tttnney.  Well,  I understand  what  you’re  suggesting  is  that 
it’s  the  difference  between  a family-owned  drugstore  and  a nationwide 
.chain,  that  the  procedures  that  they  have  for  going  after  the  fish  and 
the  technology  that  they  use  enables  them  to  catch  far  more  ot  the 
■school  than  tire  techniques  that  you  use,  and  that  they  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  wipe  out  a species  where  you  do  not  have  that  capacity. 
You  don’t  have  the  technology  to  do  it.  Is  that  ri  ght  ? 

Mr.  Munro.  What  I had  in  mind  when  I made  the  statement  was  I 
was  thinking  of  the  Yew  England  fishery  of  Georgia’s  banks  and 
Yew  England,  our  Bering  Sea  fisheries,  and  ray  own  personal  expe- 
rience is,  watching  these  fleets,  it’s  a hair  raising  thing  to  see.  You 
■can  see  a Russian  fleet  a long  ways  away  by  the  smudge  over  the 
horizon.  I’ve  been  headed  in  from  the  tuna  grounds  and  I’ve  come 
across  the  fleet  and  on  three  occasions,  working  off  the  Columbia 
River,  and  there’s — like  I indicated  in  my  statement  at  this  time, 
there’s  an  average  or  there  were  about  14  catcher  boats.  rL  hey  make  a 
sweep  through  an  area  with  these  nets,  3 to  5 miles  long,  and  then 
turn ; and,  as  they  turn,  they  pulling  that  and  make  a sweep  back,  3 
to  5 miles.  Twelve  to  14  of  these  boats  are  doing  it,  each  with  a ca- 
pacity, as  I indicated  of  30  to  50  tons,  each  boat,  a tremendous  amount 
of  fish.  I pulled  my  own  gear  and  came  alongside  them.  I could  have 
thrown  a Coke  bottle  on  the  deck.  I wanted  to  see  personally  what 
they  did  catch,  regardless  of  what  they  say  they  catch.  I wanted  to 
■see  what  they  catch,  and  I was  as  close  as  I could  get.  This' net,  as 
Dennis  indicated,  isn’t  the  kind  of  net  that  you  can  see  through.  I 
■couldn’t  see  what  it  was,  but  I did  see  them  on  several  occasions  haul- 
ing a net  in  on  the  boat.  I came  right  up  alongside  the  net.  The  thing 
was  t.ermendous;  just  the  bag  that  held  the  fish,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  about  8 feet  in  diameter  and  probably  30  feet  long.  It’s  just  the 
bag.  And  that  thing  was  packed.  It  looked  like  a huge  sausage.  But  I 
■couldn’t  identify  the  fish,  so  I can’t  say  that  they  had  our  salmon. 
They  were  12  miles  and  probably  1 inch  olf  the  Columbia  river,  and 
I can’t  say  that  they  had  our  salmon,  but  it’s  a pretty  good  salmon 
area  and  the  local  salmon  boats  were  working  the  same  area,  so  I 
know  there  were  salmon  there. 

Senator  Tunnf.y.  If  that  kind  of  activity  continues,  how  much 
longer  do  you  think  our  fishing,  our  coastal  fishing,  resources  will  last 
with  that  kind  of  activity  ? 

Mr.  Speer.  I think  that  the  Yew  England  fisheries  went  from  20 
percent  of  the  production  of  the  United  States  down  to  almost  noth- 
ing in  10  years.  They’re  pretty  heavily  fished,  of  course,  by  foreign 
ships,  who  are  now  looking  for  other  more  productive  areas.  They’re 
in  our  backyard  right  now  off  of  Moss  Landing.  There’s  a largo  fleet 
out  there.  Right  from  my  boat  in  the  slip  in  Moss  Landing,  I can 
turn  the  radio  on  and  listen  to  them  chattering  out  there.  That’s  the 
VIIF.  It’s  not  the  wireless.  It  doesn’t  have  much  range.  They’re  not 
trawling. 

As  a director  of  Western  Fisliboat  Owners  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  that  organization,  I sit  in  on  a tremendous  amount  of 
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these  CCTiveraal tions  of  foreign  intrusion  and  often  the  subject  of  na- 
tional  secunty  is  brought  up.  I’m  rather  suprised  that  it  hasn’t  been 
' If M 11 ve  i3°en  thoSf!  Russians  fairly  bristling  with 
S^h'?1CiS  electronic  gear,  things  that  aren’t  associated  nor- 
mally  witn  the  fishing  industry,  Pueblo-type  gear.  I know  that.  I’ve 
heard  they  make  yoioeprmts  of  our  submarines  with  their  sonar 
which  is  vital  m identifying  that  submarine  or  that  ship  liter  I 

r,nsrpve  1 ’ ,n  ST6  the  P’^cations  I’ve  read  and  in  discus- 
.s  c,ns  I ve  sat  m on,  they  have  trailed  our  U.S.  Naval  ships  during 
their  maneuvers.  I just  mention  this  in  passing.  I’m  surprised  that  it 
vasn  t.  brought  r.p  here.  It  seems  to  me  a vital  point. 

Senator  Ttumnet.  It  could  have,  I 


have  to  find  out.  I want  to  thank  you  very  much,  both  of  you  gentle- 
men. 1 appreciate  your  interest  in  the  hearings  and  exprossrm  an 
opmion.  I think  it  a important  to  the  hearing" record  that  we  have 

yoSr  *"“"*• 1 1M>r“kte  J°”r 

P.S;ironS"„dGiy  Arr,ett’ dirBotM' of  the  c°iifor"i> 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  KEENAN,  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

ip™*;  Thank  you,  Senator.  I am  not  Ray  Arnett.  He  could 
i.  >t  >e  here  today.  My  name  is  Robert  Keenan.  I am  with  the  Cali- 
b >rn  i a 1 iepartment  of  Fish  and  Game. 

( ’an  ! proceed  fV  Sh°rt  8tatenient»  wllich  1 would  like  to  read,  Senator.. 
Senator  Ttxyniiy.  Yes,  please  proceed. 

nnmhPT-«^fiNT'  ^°™gn.fisl;iing  vessels  have  appeared  in  increasing 
of  m w'  if  - (^llj°mia  coast  in  recent  years.  This  follows  a trend 
ot  maym  fishmg  and  maritime  nations  to  expand  their  exploration 
and  harvesting  activities.  Russia  and  Japan,  the  principle  foreign 
fishing  fleets  operating  off  our  coast  have  concentrated  greater  effort 
oneretW  Washmgtcni,  and  Alaska.  Russia  has  been 

fl!‘.et  St?eiflwateraa  if0rnia  ^ and  is  the  most  active  fisillillg 

The.  Russian  fleet  has,  since  its  arrival  off  California,  been  geared 
o hsh  almost  exclusively  for  hake,  a species  fished  only  slightly  by 
tii\  f 16  uiT  -1C  ^ssums  howt!Ver’  sometimes  take  large  quanti- 

dent  f i •'  !';1Xed  tle  hake-  As  a matter  of  fact  the  inci- 
duita  take  or  the  rockfish  by  the  Soviet  fleet,  has  in  some  years 
excieued  the  entire  rockfish  catch  of  the  California  fisheries.  They 

•ockfislffnn  lTeVer,-t0  a!;Md  f,shing  for  hake  in  areas  of  known 
catches  1 P atlons  ln  order  to  reduce  high  incidental  rockfish 

Soviet  fishing  activity  off  California  in  the  spring  of  1973  was  the 
largest  ever  observed  by  agents  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  and  California  Fish  and  Game  wardens  who  jointly  share 
' responsibility  for  maintaining  surveillance  of  foreimi ' fishiiio- 
vessels  operating  off  our  coast.  Twenty-three  Soviet  fishing  vessels- 
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appeared  in  late  April  on  the  Cordell  Banks  west  of  Point  Iteyes. 
This  licet  expanded  to  a total  of  35  vessels  during  May.  The  Soviet 
fishing  effort  was  centered  from  Monterey  Bay  to  Point  Arena  from 
late  April  to  early  May  and  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  Point  St. 
Georo-e  in  mid  and  late  May.  The  entire  fleet  moved  out  into  Oregon 
waters  at  the  end  of  May.  A fleet  of  from  6 to  20  trawlers  fished  off 
the  Klamath  River  intermittently  throughout  the  summer. 

In  1969,  Japan  began  to  show  interest  in  saury  off  the  California 
coast  because  their  domestic  catch  was  continually  declining.  As  a 
result,  an  experimental  saury  fishery  was  initiated  during  the  fall 
months  of  that  year.  Saury,  incidentally,  is  used  primarily  as  bait 
by  the  Japanese  liigh-seas  tuna  longline  fishery.  This  exploratory 
cruise  was  considered  successful,  with  five  vessels  taking  over  300 
tons.  Subsequently,  20  Japanese  saury  vessels  planned  to  fish  in  the 
North  Pacific  in  1970,  but  only  one  ventured  as  far  south  as  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  undoubtedly  because  the  average  size  of  saury  is 
creator  in  northern  schools.  If  these  schools  come  under  increased 
fishing  pressure,  the  feasibility  of  fishing  for  the  smaller  size  schools 
off  California  will  increase.  . 

To  date,  the  very  great  proportion  of  foreign  fishing  effort  has 
been  off  the  north  and  central  California  coast.  Most  of  the  concerns 
have  been  directed  toward  the  fleets  of  Russia  and  Japan.  However, 
other  nations’  fleets  are  of  concern.  A Polish  vessel  has  operated  and 
a German  vessel  has  operated  off  the  Pacific  Coast  and  there  is  the 
potential,  that  expanded  fleet  activities  from  other  nations  exist.  The 
Soviets  have  expressed  considerable  interest  in  the  large  population 
of  northern  anchovy  available  in  southern  California  ocean  waters 
and  an  exploratory  cruise  by  a Soviet  research  vessel  in  the  spring 
of  1973  demonstrated  that  anchovy  could  be  taken  in  reasonable 
numbers  by  trawl  nets.  Our  information  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  does 
not  plan  to  initiate  an  anchovy  fishery  off  California  during  the  next 
2 or  3 years.  The  Soviets  have  indicated  that  they  would  need  to 
work  out  processing  problems  before  initiating  an  anchovy  fishery. 

At  this  time,  it’s  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  foreign  fishing 
activities  on  the  stock  of  fish  occurring  off  the  California  coast.  Be- 
cause California  fishermen  do  not  participate  in  the  hake  fishery, 
judgment  as  to  damage  done  to  these  stocks  is  difficult,  there  is  no 
question.  There  does  exist  a potential  threat  to  our  management 
plans  for  the  rockfish  fishery,  as  the  Russian  incidental  catch  is 
large,  and  also  to  the  anchovy  fishery  if  the  Soviets  decide  to  mount 
a large  scale  fishery  off  southern  California,  since  they,  would  bo  in 
direct  competition  with  California  fishermen..  California  has  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  support  the  position  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  relative  to  the  management  of  marine  fisheries. 

That’s  the  end  of  the  statement.  I think  one  thing  that  might  be 
significant  is  the  fact  that  in  the  month  of  March  we  had  some  16 
Soviet  vessels  off  California,  more  than  we  would  reasonably  expect. 
I think,  as  other  witnesses  have  indicated,  that  fleet  of  16  has  ex- 
panded during  the  month  of  April,  whereas  there  are  some  31  Soviet 
vessels  operating  in  the  same  general  region. 
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I he.ro  was  a question,  1 think  asked,  Senator,  relative  to  sport 
lisJmig-  in  Mcxii  o and  licensing,  what  effect  that  would  have  upon  the 
American  fishermen  in  Mexico.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  fishermen  are 
iv it  mi  .5  nnles  of  the  Mexican  coast,  they  are  now  fishing  on  a permit 
issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  pay  a customary  license  fee. 

►Senator  1 rxxKY.  I see.  You  read  in  the  statement  for  the  Agency, 
which  suggests  that  you’re  going  to  follow  the  State  Department 
position  relative  to  management  of  marine  fisheries.  Does  that  mean 
whatever  the  State  Department  decides  to  do,  you  will  support  it? 

Mr.  K human.  I wouldn’t  say  so.  sir.  No.  T believe  that  the  present 
poncy,  as  I understand  it,  on  the  three  species  concept  is  what  we’re 
supporting  at  this  time.  If  they’d  change  that,  that’d  be  another 
matter. 


Senator  Tunnet.  So  you’re  not  supporting  tlie  bill  before  ns? 

Mr.  Kkkxax.  No.  I’m  not,  sir.  I would  like  to  make  mention  of 
another  thing  m ease  the  previous  witness  made  you  think  that  the 
Russians  were  taking  albacore.  They’re  not  taking  albaeore. 

Senator  'I  ijnxet.  What  do  you  preceive  to  be  the  danger  to  our 
fisheries  as  a result  of  this  foreign  implosion  into  our  coastal 
lisheries « 

Mr.  Kuexan.  Certainly  it’s  a danger;  it’s  a real  danger. 

Senator  Tkxxry.  What  mechanism  do  you  have  within  the  Agency 
to  make  a determination  of  whether  or  not  any  species  is  becoming 
extinct,  or  is  being  threatened? 

Mr.  Kkkxax.  We  operate  two  research  boats  here  in  California 
Senator.  We  make  periodic  cruises.  We  have  had  California  scien- 
tists. fish  and  game  scientists,  aboard  Russian  research  vessels  We 
share  that  duty  with  the  National  Fisheries  Service,  and  throuoh  the 
monitoring  of  catches.  When  you  do  not  have  a fishery  yourself,  this 
makes  the  problem  more  difficult.  If  we  had  a hake  fishery,  it’d  be 
much  easier  to  determine  the  amount  of  damage  that  we’ve  done  to 
the  hake  stocks. 

. dilator  Titxxet.  Is  there  any  estimate  of  damage  to  any  of  our 
fisheries  by  the  foreign  vessels? 

Mr.  Kkkxax.  It’s  very  possible  that  the  hake  stocks  are  reduced 
not  depleted. 

Senator  Ttrxxuv.  How  about  salmon? 

Mr.  Kkf.x.vx.  1 don’t  believe  there’s  any  evidence  to  indicate  there 
sir.  ' ’ 


Senator  Tuxnky.  So  the  only  possibility  would  be  hake,  and  you’re 
not  sure? 

Mr.  Kkkxax.  f think  because  the  Soviets  themselves  indicate  the 
catches  of  hake  have  declined,  even  though  it  would  certainly  be  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  hake  stocks  are  not  as  high  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  Russian  invasion. 

Senator  I rxxBY.  What,  if  any,  procedures  have  you  developed 
for  making  a,  determination  as  to  an  appropriate  harvesting  of  a 
particular  fish  species  in  the  ocean  to  maintain  the  species  as  a/viable 
source,  of  a commercial  fishery  and  also  just  to.  in  a biological  sense 
to  maintain  the  soeeies  at  levels  that  are  acceptable? 
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Mr.  Keenan.  Wc  have  in  California  a number  of  fisheries,  a quota 
system.  The  anchovies,  mentioned  here  earlier,  we  fish  anchovies  in 
California  under  a quota  system  that  was  100  thousand  tons.  Of 
course,  we  lose  several  hundred  thousand  tons  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  season  and,  consequently,  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission ordered  another  20,000  tons  which  they’re  currently  fishing. 
We  think  the  quota  system  is  a sound  management  tool.  However, 
it  takes  considerable  research  , to  determine  the  suitable  quotas,  what 
level  of  fish  we  can  take.  We  subscribe  to  the  precepts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tuna  Commission,  which  regulates  the  taking  of  tuna  in  the 
Pacific.  This  is  a quota  system. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Do  you  use  a limited  entry  system? 

Mr.  Keenan.  Wo  are  just  barely  getting  into  that,  Senator.  We 
used  limited  entry  with  the  very  small  herring  fishery  here  in  San 
Francisco  and  Tomales  Bay  the  last  season.  Wo  intend  to  continue 
that. 

As  you  know,  there  are  constitutional  problems  we  run  into. 

Senator  Tunnet.  I’m  having  a bit  of  difficulty  reconciling  your 
personal  observation  that  there  is  a throat  to  our  coastal  fisheries 
from  these  foreign  vessel  incursions  and  the  fishery  position  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  that  you’re  going  to  support  the  State 
Department’s  position,  which  at  the  moment  would  not  seek  in  any 
way  to  manage  the  resource  by  extending  the  territorial  limit  to  200 
miles  and  thereby  limiting  foreign  entry.  Could  you  perhaps  make  a 
connection  between  your  view  and  the  fishery  position  to  the  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Keenan.  I think  the  rationale  for  our  position  is  that  we  feel 
that  the  three  species  concept  has  the  most  promise  for  the  longest 
period  of  time.  I think  it  would  solve  more  problems  at  this  par- 
ticular point.  Now,  of  course,  I agree  with  the  position,  if  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  continues  to  go  on  and  doesn’t  come  to  any 
successful  conclusion,  I think  we  would  certainly  look  at  the  situation 
again. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Your  view  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  there’s 
going  to  be  a decision  made  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
within  the  next  year  or  so? 

Mr.  Keenan.  We  certainly  hope  so. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Has  there  been  any  thoughts  that  you  would 
review  the  situation  again? 

Mr.  Keenan.  I’m  sure  that  we  will  have  observers  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  and,  if  necessary,  we  would  review’  it  again. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Keenan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Our  next  witness  is  Eonald  Andreani.  Is  Mr. 
Andreani  here? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Tunnet.  All  right.  Our  next  wdtness  is  Mr.  Ed  Kolilhauf. 
Is  Mr.  Kohlhauf  hero? 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Kohlhauf. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ED  KOHLHAUF,  SALMON  UNLIMITED 

Air.  Kohuhaif.  Air.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ed  Kohlhauf  repre- 
senting: Salmon  Unlimited.  Salmon  Unlimited  is  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  commercial  and  sportfishing  industry,  working 
as  a team  for  the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the  anadromous 
fish  resource. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  Salmon  Unlimited  held  in  Ukiah 
April  ].‘5,  all  members  present  voted  unanimously  to  support  S.  1988 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Anadromous  fish,  especially  salmon,  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  overexploited  by  foreign  fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas.° 

A Anchovies  are  now  the  main  food  supply  for  the  anadromous 
fish  resource.  We  have  on  good  authority  that  foreign  fishing  vessels 
are  starting  to  take  these  forage  fish  in  1974. 

M.  Many  nations  are  already  protecting  their  fish  resources  by 
means  of  a 200-mile  extension  of  their  fishery  zone. 

4.  United  States  commercial  fishermen  are"  already  forced  to  cur- 
tail their  activities  to  allow  sufficient  spawning  escapement  because 
foreign  fishing  vessels  take  an  unfair  amount  of  immature  salmon 
on  the  high  seas. 

o.  Large  modern  foreign  fishing  fleets  using  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic gadgets  are  capable  of  exploiting  any  species  of  fish  to  an 
extent  to  where  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  these  resources 
back  to  tneir  formal  abundance,. 

<>.  While  the  coastal  nations  of  the  world  will  soon  try  to  come 
to  an  agreement  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  on  how  best  to 
protect  the  ocean  resources,  many  a year  will  pass  before  such  agree- 
ments are  going  to  be  implemented.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  during  this  interim  period  the  United  States  ex- 
tends its  contiguous  fishery  zone  to  200  nautical  miles  at  the  earliest 
possible  tirin'. 

7.  A large  segment  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent. for  their  livelihood  upon  a healthy  fishery  resource  off  its 
coasts. 

If  or  all  of  these  aforementioned  and  other  reasons,  Salmon  Un- 
I united  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  its  fishery 
contiguous  zone  to  200  miles,  preferably  by  passing  S.  1988  by 
Senator  Magnuson  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Senator  Tun  net.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
impact  of  the  fisheries  off  the  const  of  California,  as  a result  of  the 
intrustion  of  the  Soviet  fleet?  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  impact  on  such  as  the  salmon  fishery? 

Air.  honi.iiArr.  You  have  heard  testimony  earlier  that  one  par- 
ticular year  the  salmon  resource  all  at  once  disappeared.  It’s  been 
tracked  along  the  U.S.  waters  by  fishermen  and  it  just  disappeared, 
and  we  can  not  say  that  foreign  fishermen  took  it  because  something 
eisv  could  have  happened,  but  over  the  years,  they  didn’t. 

The  big  danger  is  that  their  hake  are  gone  too.  They  may  still 
hold  to  agreements  as  long  as  it  suits  them  and  I’m  afraid  that  once 
they  lose  the  ability  to  take  fish  as  they  please  and  before  any  Law 
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of  the  Sea  come  to  the  States,  implement,  just  clean  out  and  take 

what  they  can  take.  . _ „ , . 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  1958  m Geneva,  all  nations  say 
it  is  necessary.  Conservation  of  stocks  is  necessary.  They  should  not 
be  fished  to  more  than  what  is  a substantial  yield,  but  also  agreed 
that  at  the  time  scientific  knowledge  definitely  points  to  the  problem 
and  scientifically  states  that  those  fish  are  in  need  of  protection.  It 
is  already  too  late.  That’s  where  the  danger  lies.  If  you  don  t get 
200  miles,  we  do  need  some  concept  to  conserve  our  fishery  during  the 
interim  period.  That  is  the  most  important  part. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Does  your  association  have  any  contact  with  the 
tuna  fishermen  and  have  you  attempted  to  resolve  the  differences 

that  you  have  with  regard  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  T\ ottt .ttatiF.  N ot  directly,  no.  Wc  did.  not  talk  to  them..  VVc 
know’ their  problem.  I guess  if  I was  an  owner  of  a big  tuna  seiner, 

I would  be  against  the  bill  too.  The  pocketbook  tells  the  story. 

Senator  Tunnky.  It  sure  does.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  What  is  the 
investment  that  you  have  in  your  boat  or  equipment? 

KonmiAUF.  Let’s  sec.  Do  you  want  just  the  spoitfishing  oi 
the  commercial  boats? 

Senator  Tunnky.  You’re  a commercial  fisherman,  aron  t you  i 

Mr.  KoiiijIiauf.  No,  personally,  I’m  sports,  the  Golden  Gates 
Sportfishing. 

Senator  Tux  net.  All  right,  I’d  like  sports  then.  How  many  people 
participate  in  sportfishing  for  salmon?  What  kind  of  an  impact, 

dollar  impact,  would  it  be?'  . 

Mr.  Koinvii aue.  Wo  operate  about  120  boats  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Sports  Association,  and  that  comprises  maybe  80  percent  of  party 
boats,  sportfishing  vessels,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  wo  transport 
about  10,000  individual  fishermen  to  the  fishing  grounds  fishing  for 

salmon.  . n . v, 

Now,  Salmon  Unlimited  and  all  its  members  have  been  really 
hard-working  towards  a goal  to  get  more  fish  out  in  the  ocean.  We’ve 
been  very  successful  in  getting  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to 
transport  them  downstream  for  better  survival.  We’ve  been  very 
successful,  but  our  fishing  catch  was  about  the  same.  The  spawning 
grounds,  which  is  the  real  measurement  of  fishery  has  becnMown  the 
fast  couple  of  years  and  come  up  some  this  last  season,  1978.  We  do 
fish  in  the  sportfishing  right  off  here,  San  Francisco,  where  the  fisli 
come  out  from  the  river  system.  We  have— It  shows  right  out  here.  It 
seems  the  fish  stay  in  this  neighborhood,  and  we  do  fish  mostly  2 to 
%y2  year-old  fish,  and  our  catch  lias  increased  tremendously  the  last 
10  years  over  the  10-year  period  before  on  account  mostly  of  practices 
to  raising  the  fish  to  a larger  size  and  escorting  them  downstream 
to  keep  them  free  of  problems  in  the  river,  but  those  fish  don’t  seem 
to  grow  up.  They  don’t  seem  to  get  back  to  the  spawning  grounds. 

It  should  be  the  same  proportion  being  caught  in  the  commercial 
fishery  the  next  year,  the  year  after,  and  a bigger  proportion  should 
be  returning  to  the  spawning  grounds,  and  they  don’t  come  in  the 
numbers  that  they’re  supposed  to  be  according  to  what’s  happening 
or  what  is  released  out  in  the  oceans.  Something  happens  to  them 
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out  ill  the  ocean.  There’s  no  doubt  about  that.  What  is  it,  we  don’t 
know. 

Ti  (>  have  problems  in  the  sealands.  We  have  water  problems  also, 
vos,  but  still  proportionate,  I do  believe  that  we  lose  salmon  to  the 
foreign  fishermen.  Several  of  our  members  in  Salmon  Unlimited  like 
the  one  gentleman  said  he  tried  to  observe,  what  they  are  catching 
but  it  can’t  be  done. 

Senator  'Lunnky.  These  10,000  fishermen  that  vou  transport,  how 
much  does  that  represent  in  the  way  of  money  that  they  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  going  out  in  the  gulf  ? " 

Mr.  Koiimtauf.  The  anadromous  fishermen,  the  average  cost  of 
the  boat  itself  is  $20.  It  doesn’t  take  any  transportation  or  whatever 
else  he  has  to  spend  to  rent  the  boat,  the  sinkers,  the  cost  of  the  boat. 

Senator  Tunnuy.  Are  we  talking  about  what,  $200,000? 

Mr.  Kuiit.tiauk.  Yes. 

Senator  Ti  .nnsy.  Per  year  ? 

Mr.  Koiiliiait]’.  Per  year. 

Senator  Tunnky.  For  your  association.  Well,  thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  IvohTiauf.  I appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Koiir.HAur.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  testify. 

Senator  Titnxey.  The  San  Francisco  Tyee  Club,  Mr.  Robert 
Frown,  conservation  chairman,  submitted  a statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Brown,  we’re  going  to  have  to  close  this  hearing  at  the  very 
latest  at:  8 o’clock  and  we  have  Mr.  Charles  Moe,  the  Associated 
Sportsmen  of  California,  also.  We  have  your  statement.  If  you 
would  like  to  add  something  to  it:  orally  for  a few  minutes,  I’d  be 
delighted,  but  I have  to  leave  at  8 o’clock,  but  we  will  incorporate 
your  statement  as  part  of  the  record.  Did  you  have  anything  that 
you’d  like  to  add  to  it  orally  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  BROWN,  CONSERVATION  CHAIRMAN, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  TYEE  CLUB 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  really,  Senator.  The  pronunciation  is  Tyee.  That’s 
an  Indian  word  for  king  salmon.  I have  really  nothing  to"  add  other 
than  what  is  here.  I think  our  statement  covers  it  pretty  well. 

The  program  that’s  underway  now  that’s  mentioned  in  here  and 
under  the  Manchester  program,  which  I made  reference  to  here,  in 
Washington,  they  are  currently  raising  in  the  area  about  2 to  4 
million  salmon  a year,  both  commercial  and  sport,  and  this  is  the 
intent,  here  of  this  program.  It’s  a feasibility  program.  We’re  starting 
to  propagate  the  fish  here  in  the  bay  if  it  is  feasible  and  we  hope 
to  get  into  the  ocean,  but  I think  the  statement  pretty  well  speaks 
of  our  position. 

Senator  Tuxxi.y.  Well,  it’s  very  clear. 

Mr.  Brown.  I appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Tunnuy.  And  wo  appreciate  you  submitting  it  too.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 
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[The  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Robert  Bkown,  Conservation  Chairman,  San  Francisco  Tyee 

Club 

I am  Robert  Brown,  Conservation  Chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Tyee  Club 
which  Club  is  based  in  San  Francisco  and  is  primarily  a Club  dedicated  to  the 
conservation,  perpetuation  and  management  of  the  salmon  resources  of  the 
State  of  California. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  club  voice  its  serious  objection  to  the  uncontrolled 
exploitation  of  the  ocean  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  Coastal  Zones 
and  we  believe  that  unless  serious  and  immediate  action  is  taken  by  the  United 
states  Government  to  establish  at  least  a 200  mile  limit  disastrous  depletion  of 
fish  inventories  in  our  waters  under  the  presently  antiquated  12  mile  limit  will 
occur. 

The  San  Francisco  Tyee  Club,  by  nature  of  its  charter  as  a non-profit  Cali- 
fornia Corporation  diligently  engages  in  projects  intended  to  enhance  both  the 
sport  and  commercial  fisheries.  An  annual  Scholarship  Fund  for  graduate 
students  in  marine  biology  awarded  toward  the  propagation  and  conservation 
of  ocean  fisheries  and  in  addition  and  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  (Sea  Grant  Program)  and  the  Tiburon  fisheries  laboratory, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  National  Fisheries  Service  we  are  embarking  o;i 
a salmon  rearing  program  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on  a non-commercial  basis 

Through  these  programs  and  those  currently  underway  at  the  Manchester 
Project  in  the  State  of  Washington  literally  millions  of  salmon  will  be  pen 
raised  and  turned  out  into  the  ocean  benefiting  both  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
ing efforts. 

Under  the  present  unreasonable  12  mile  limit  a substantial  loss  of  these  nur- 
tured fish  will  be  found  in  the  foreign  nets  and  will  not  in  any  benefit  those 
organizations  who  are  diligently  working  toward  a betterment  of  the  ocean 
fishery  for  the  American  public. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  approve  the  200  mile  off  shore  fishiiw 
limit. 

Senator  Tunney.  And  how  about  Mr.  Charles  Moe,  wlio  has  sub- 
mitted a statement  for  the  Associated  Sportsmen  of  California.  Do 
you  have  anything  to  add? 

Mr.  Ivoiiliiauf.  Charles  Moe  had  to  leave. 

Senator  Tunney.  Well,  it’s  very  clear  that  the  Associated  Sports- 
men of  California  also  request  that  we  endorse  the  200  mile  concept. 
It’ll  he  incorporated  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Charles  Moe,  President,  Associated  Sportsmen  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  I am  Charles  Moe,  President 
of  the  Associated  Sportsmen  of  California  which  group  represents  approximately 
7500  members. 

This  organization  is  active  in  the  14  Bay  Area  Counties  and  lias  been  in  ex- 
istence for  50  years  during  which  time  tlie  membership  lias  actively  participated 
1,1  tlie  preservation,  wise  use  and  management,  enhancement  and  maintenance 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Accordingly  we  have  in  the  past  taken  strong  actions  through  legislative 
means  to  protect  from  commercial  despoilment  several  of  our  anadromous  fishes 
such  as  striped  bass  and  salmon  as  well  as  other  species  such  as  catfish. 

Our  memberhip  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  activities  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels  off  the  California  Coast  and  tlie  threat  posed  by  the  extremely  sophis- 
ticated fishing  methods  of  these  foreign  commercial  fishermen. 

Peculiarly  we  do  not  hesitate  in  Imposing  laws  and  restrictions  on  our  own 
local  commercial  fishermen  so  as  to  avoid  a depletion  of  a resource  but  then 
we  have  no  control  over  those  foreign  nations  who  are  actually  endangering 
our  fishery  resources  through  over  fishing  and  modern  methods. 
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In  addition  to  our  own  commercial  fishermen  whose  livelihood  hangs  in  the 
balance  we  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States  whose  dependence  on  the  resources  of  the  ocean  waters 
is  of  great  consequence  at  the  present  time  but  future  needs  most  certainly  will 
be  of  far  greater  proportions.  . . , . . „ . 

Therefore  The  Associated  Sportsmen  of  California  does  respectfully  request 
that  the  Committee  endorse  the  200  mile  zone  concept  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Gulf  Coasts  thereby  providing  the  means  to  avoid  complete  extinction  of 
many  of  our  ocean  resources. 


Senator  Tunncy.  Is  Mr.  Carpenter  here? 
[No  response.] 

Senator  Ttjxnky.  Is  Mr.  Andrea ni  hero? 


[No  response.  | . . 

Senator  Tlnnsy.  All  right.  This  concludes  our  hearing  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  committee  will  be  considering  the  record,  not 
only  of  l his  hearing  and  the  one  in  San  Diego,  but  the  ones  that  have 
been  held  in  Washington,  the  State  of  Washington,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  ! would  anticipate  that  if  Senator  Magnuson’s  plan  is  con- 
tinued in  the  future  as  it  has  been  articulated  in  the  recent  past  that 
we  will  be  marking  up  this  legislation  sometime  before  June.  So 
I appreciate  the  time,  the  effort  of  the  witnesses,  who  came  here  and 
made  available  to  us  their  expertise,  and  the  hearing  will  now  ad- 


journ. 

[Whereupon, 


at  3 p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:15  a.m.,  room  5110,  Dirkscn  Build- 
ing, Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (chairman  of  the  committee)  pre- 
siding. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  continue  a series  of  hearings  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  extend  its  fisheries  contiguous  zone 
to  200  nautical  miles  beyond  our  shores.  Hearings  have  been  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  prior  to  this,  in  Washington  State,  in  Alaska,  and 
last  week  in  California,  and  there  will  be  hearings  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  in  the  next  2 or  3 weeks. 

As  I promised  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings,  all  sides  of  this 
question  will  be  provided  ample  opportunity  to  give  their  views.  To 
date,  the  testimony  we  have  received  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  legislation  being  considered.  Depletion  of  our  marine  fisheries 
is  a fact.  All  the  evidence,  none  to  the  contrary,  is  that  it  is  going 
down,  down,  down.  And  the  inability  of  existing  international  ar- 
rangements to  prevent  further  depletion  has  been  documented  also. 

Today  we  will  hear  from  those  segments  of  the  fishing  industry 
who  are  opposed  to  this  legislation.  After  reviewing  advance  copies 
of  their  testimony,  I can  state  that  none  of  the  witnesses  today  dis- 
putes either  the  fact  of  depletion  of  or  fish  resources  or  the  complete 
ineffectiveness  of  existing  international  arrangements.  Nobody  dis- 
putes that.  And  I am  here  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  op- 
position when  these  two  things  are  happening,  and  I hope  there 
won’t  be  testimony  on  wishful  thinking  or  testimony  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  afraid  of  some  other  nation’s  doing  something 
to  us  that  they  are  doing  now.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  continue  to  let 
them  have  everything  they  want  and  we  do  nothing  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  here  today  have  been  here  before,  and  most 
of  the  time  they  are  here  complaining  about  other  countries  doing 
something  to  them.  And  to  me  there  is  something  inconsistent.  But  I 
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am  open-minded.  I and  the  committee  want  to  hear  from  all  of  yon 
and  see  what  your  viewpoints  are. 

5 ear  after  ye  ar  American  fisheries  people  have  been  in  this  com- 
mittee room  complaining:  about  discrimination  of  other  nations,  or 
some  fear  that  they  may  do  something — and  we  are  trying  to  correct 
that. 

Now,  we  have  quite  a few  witnesses  here  and  T think  maybe,  Bill 
Utz,  you  and  Mr.  Sahlman  and  Mr.  Mauerinann  might  come  up 
together  because-  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Utz,  do  you  want  to  testify  first? 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put-  all  of  the  statements  in  the  record  in 
Full,  in  case  yon  want  to  just  highlight  them. 

Bull  that  microphone  as  close  as  you  can  and  talk  as  loud  as  you 
can.  because  the  acoustics  in  tins  room  are  not  too  good. 

Mr.  ITrz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM:  NELSON  UTZ,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  SHRIMP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Utz.  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  Bill  Utz,  appearing  here  today  as 
executive  director  of  the  National  Shrimp  Congress.  The  National 
Shrimp  Congress,  Inc.  is  a Delaware  corporation  with  its  principal 
headquarters  in  Washington,  I).  C.  This  nonprofit  organization  was 
formed  in  1950.  It  is  an  organization  whose  membership  is  made  up 
primarily  of  shrimp  producers  throughout  the  gidf  coast  States. 

Before.  I begin  my  own  testimony,  I would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a resolution  which  Avas  adopted  by  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission.  The  Commission  is  a compact  that  was 
created  by  the  Congress  and  it  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
all  the  gulf  States.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  and  there  are  three  members  from  each  of  those  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  compact.  One  is  the  head  of  the  salt  water  fisheries, 
one  is  the  representative  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State, 
and  one  is  a citizen  appointed  by  the  Governor,  usually  a commercial 
or  sports  fisherman. 

That,  resolution  in  essence  says  they  require  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  withhold  any  unilateral  fisheries  extension  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that 
convenes  in  dune  1974. 

| The  resolution  follows :[ 

Resolution 

Whereas.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  supports  some  of  the  most  important  and  valu- 
able fisheries  of  the  United  States.  AND, 

Whereas,  any  unilateral  fisheries  extension  legislature  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  have  a detrimental  effect  on  the  distant  water  shrimp 
and  spiny  lobster  fisheries,  AND, 

Whereas,  the  United  States  State  Department  has  been  working  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  bring  about  a Daw  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  order  to  address 
(he  problems  affecting  worldwide  fisheries  resources  management,  Now,  therefore 
be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  any  unilateral  fisheries  extension 
legislation  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that  con- 
venes in  June  1974.  . _ , T 

Fassed  unanimously  this  20tli  day  of  March,  1974,  m New  Orleans,  La. 

A copy  of  this  resolution  is  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  members. ot  Congress 
in  the  states  comprising  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 


This  is  to  certify  that,  the  foregoing  is  a true  copy  of  an  original  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  March  20,  1974,  at 
a regular  Commission  meeting  held  at  the  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 


Joseph  V.  Colson,  Executive  Director, 

Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 

Mr.  Utz.  For  my  own  testimony  in  regard  to  S.  1988,  in  my  judg- 
ment if  it  is  reported  from  this  committee  and  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  this  time,  it  will  be  the  most  damaging  blow  the  U.  S. 
Senate  could  render  the  U.  S.  shrimp  industry  and  the  American 
fishing  industry  as  a whole. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  the  fishing  industry  as  a wholes 
Mr.  Utz.  No,  sir,  I speak  for  the  shrimp  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  shouldn’t  be  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Utz.  I am  saying  it  is  my  judgment,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Your  personal  judgment? 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes,  sir. 

To  lend  credit  to  that  statement,  I would  like  to  sot  forth  some 
facts  and  figures  on  the  U.  S.  fishing  industry.  According  to  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics  for  1973 : 


Ex-vessel  values : 
Total  U.S.  catch. 


$907,  400,  000 


Total  U.S.  shrimp. 
Total  U.S.  tuna__. 
Total  U.S.  salmon. 


241,  807. 000 
131,  573,  000 
125, 113,  000 


Total  shrimp,  tuna,  and  Salmon 497,  JJ3,  000 

The  American  shrimp  catch  represented  roughly  26  percent  of 
that  total  value,  and  the  shrimp,  tuna,  and  salmon  catches  account 
for  roughly  55  percent  of  the  total  value. 

There  are  here  today  representatives  from  the  tuna  and  salmon 
industries,  so  I will  let  them  speak  for  the  specific  impact  that  this 
legislation  would  have  on  their  industries,  but  as  far  as  the  shrimp 
industry  is  concerned,  it  would  have  the  following  impact  specifi- 
cally : 

S.  1988  would  negate  the  Brazilian- American  shrimp  treaty. 

It  would  foreclose  present  possibilities  of  workable  agreements 
with  Mexico. 

It  would  negate  all  U.  S.  efforts  towards  a fisheries  agreement  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  limit  U.  S.  participation  to  sup- 
porting a 200-mile  fisheries  provision  or  sitting  by  while  some  other 
form  of  agreement  is  reached. 

It  would  have  an  indirect  impact  on  U.  S.  coastal  shrimp  fisher- 
men by  forcing  upon  them  excessive  competition  from  those  liigh- 
seas  fishermen  forced  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  gulf. 
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As  far  as  the  American -Brazilian  situation  is  concerned,  we  have 
in  effect  today  a highly  workable  treaty  with  Brazil.  This  treaty  was 
worked  out  approximately  2 years  ago,  and  for  the  past  2 years  it 
has  worked  on  a purely  voluntary  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  enabling- 
legislation  was  not  signed  into  law  until  the  final  days  of  1973. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  thev  put  in  a 200-mile  limit,  wasn’t 
it? 

Mr.  TItz.  They  have  always  had  in  their  constitution  a 200-mile 
territorial  sea. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  after  they  had  a 200-mile  limit? 

Mr.  ITtz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Sure  they  do. 

Mr.  ITtz.  But  I might  point  out  the  only  leverage  we  had  in 
negotiating  that  treaty,  Senator,  was  the  fact  we  did  not  recognize 
200  miles.  Tf  we  did  recognize  200  miles—— 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I know  all  about  that  treaty,  and  I know  why 
they  did  it.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Biz.  All  right,  if  we  did  legislate  200  miles.  Senator 

The  Chairman.  There’s  a lot  about  that  treaty  that  is  not  down 
in  tlu>  record. 

Air.  Utz.  There’s  a lot.  about  laws  that  is  not  down  in  the  record, 
Senator. 

But  if  we  did  recognize  200  miles,  right  now  that  treaty  has  been 
extended  by  letter  to  June  30,  1971.  We  have  to  go  back  and  meet 
the  Brazilians  and  renegotiate  the  extension  of  that  treaty.  If  this 
law  is  passed,  how  could  we,  go  back  to  talk  with  the  Brazilians  in 
terms  of  the.  negotiation?  We  can’t. 

We  will  have  to  go  back  to  talk  not  as  negotiators,  but  as  pur- 
chasers. because  they  will  be  saying,  “We  own  the  shrimp.  We  own 
everything  200  miles  off  shore.” 

And  if  you  pass  S.  1988,  how  can  we  deny  that?  Because  this 
Government,  will,  in  essence,  be  claiming  exactly  the  same  type  of 
treatment. 

S.  1!)SS  would  foreclose  present  possibilities  of  workable  agree- 
ments with  Mexico.  At  present  we  have  no  agreement  with  Mexico. 
At  present.  Mexico  does  not  claim  a 200-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone. 
Many  of  her  Latin  neighbors  do.  They  have  been  exerting  great 
pressures  to  have  Mexico  dec-l  ire  a 200-mile  contiguous  zone. 

For  some  time  now  Mexico  has  said  they  are,  interested  in  the  ar- 
rangement we  have  with  Brazil,  and  they  have  intimated  they  would 
be-  willing  to  discuss  a similar  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
The  Gulf  shrimp  industry,  particularly  Texas  and  Florida,  are  de- 
pendent upon  those  fisheries  that  would  he,  caught  up  in  a 200-mile 
confrontation  with  Mexico. 

Tn  mv  judgment,  if  this  legislation  is  put  into  effect,  we  would 
force  Mexico  to  immediately  claim  a 200-mile  fishery  zone  also. 

Tins  Bill  would  wipe  out  all  the  efforts  that  we  have  exerted  to 
date  toward  acquiring  a fisheries  agreement  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  limit  our  participation  there  to  supporting  a 200- 
mile  fisheries  provision  or  sitting  by  idly  while  some  other  form  of 
agreement  is  reached. 
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Since  early  in  1972  I liavc  attended  all  of  the  preparatory  con- 
ferences that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  that  Law  of  the > Sea 
Conference.  I have  had  the  privilege  of  being  designated  one  of  the 
four  official  fisheries  representatives  in  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 

conference.  , 

I might  add  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  here  today  four  of  the 
six  fisheries  representatives  who  have  consistently  been  at  every 
conference  that  has  been  held  to  date  in  preparation  for  that  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  I might  also  point  out  that  five  of  those 
six  would  be  consistent  with  the  position  I am  taking  m regard  to 


S.  1988.  , . . . 

But  I can  tell  you,  Senator,  that  if  the  language  that  is  m this 
legislation  is  passed,  we  will  not  have  one  leg  to  stand  on  when  we 
go  to  Caracas  to  negotiate,  we  can  only  stand  by  and  be  a rubber 
stamp  for  the  200-mile  legislation.  . 

Up  to  date  we  have  been  trying  to  negotiate  a treaty  that  would 

he 

The  Chairman.  You  sound  to  me  like  the  State  Department 
cleared  your  speech. 

Mr.  Utz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  didn’t? 

Mr.  Utz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Utz.  I usually  write  my  own— -hand-made. 

There  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  American  fishing  industry  to 
negotiate.  All  our  efforts  will  have  been  for  naught  without  anything 
that  we  can  do  about  it,  because  up  to  this  point  we  have  been  trying 
to  put  together  a fishery  position,  and  we  did,  in  fact,  agree  within 
the  industry  to  support  the  species  approach,  and  that  approach,  if 
it  is  possible  to  get  it  worked  into  an  international  agreement,  would 
be  able  to  protect  the  whole  American  fishing  industry  without 
serious  damage  to  any  one  segment  of  the  American  industry. 

Further,  S.  1988  has  an  equally  drastic  impact  on  our  efforts  to 
negotiate  any  multinational  fishery  agreements  because  of  the  bad 
faith  posture  it  creates  for  the  U.  S.  negotiations.  This  bill  rejects 
it  unilaterally  rejects — the  multinational  agreements  to  which  we 
are  parties. 

In  1958  this  country  was  a party  to  four  conventions  that  came 
out  of  a major  conference  held  in  Geneva: 

Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources 
of  the  High  Seas. 

Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone. 

Convention  oil  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Convention  on  the  High  Seas. 

All  four  of  these  conventions  were  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  we  view  them  as  law,  applicable  to  us  as  a country  and  to 
each  and  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

These  conventions  are  recognized  in  varying  numbers  by  other 
nations:  The  Fisheries  Convention  has  33  member  nations;  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  Convention  is  accepted  by  42  nations,  the  Continental 
Shelf  Convention  by  51  nations,  and  the  High  Seas  Convention  by 
52  nations. 
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Each  and  every  one  of  these  conventions  is  recognized  to  varying 
degrees,  ranging  from  international  legislation  to  general  acceptance 
as  international  law,  by  countries  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States,  as  I stated,  has  recognized  those  conventions,  yet  S.  1988 
would  deny  recognition.  In  fact,  it  would  go  directly  contrary  to 
certain  provisions  of  those  very  treaties  which  the  U.  S.  Senate  has 
ratified. 

In  my  judgment  you  can  not  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time 
about  anything,  and  wc  either  honor  our  agreements  or  we  don’t,.  We 
can  not  pick  and  choose  which  segments  of  a multinational  agree- 
ment that  we  will  honor,  which  we  will  breach,  and  which  we  will 
unilaterally  amend. 

^ This  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  conflict  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone.  That  particular 
convention  clearly  spells  out  that  the  right  of  a coastal  nation  to 
establish  a contiguous  zone  to  its  territorial  sea  is  limited.  That  pro- 
vision states : 

i'he  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend  beyond  12  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 

So  not  only  is  this  bill  in  conflict  with  the  multinational  convention 
which  we  have  ratified,  it  is  m conflict  with  generally  accepted  inter- 
national law  and,  by  a mere  tally  of  numbers,  it  is  totally  out  of 
step  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  According  to  statistics  released 
by  the  State  Department,  92  nations  claim  only  12  miles  or  less  as 
their  Ashing  limbs. 

Contrarily,  there  are  only  10  nations  which  claim  a 200-mile  fish- 
ing zone.  Those  nations  are:  Argentina;  Brazil;  Chile;  Ecuador; 

El  Salvador;  Nicaragua;  Panama;  Peru;  Sierra  Leone;  and  Uru- 
guay. 

Senator.,  some  of  those  nations  have  been  declared,  by  Members 
of  this  very  Congress,  as  pirates  when  they  took  ships  off  their  coast 
with m a 200-mile,  area.  It  seems  we  are  picking  up  some  strange 
friends. 

Whil®  tnose  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention  on  Fish- 
ing and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
include  few,  if  any,  of  the  offenders  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  and 
New  England  fishing  grounds,  at  least  that  Convention  and  its  pro- 
visions is  recognized  by  over  three  times  as  many  nations  as  those 
who  would  concur  with  the  unilateral  action  this  bill  proposes. 

IV  hat  I am  suggesting  for  this  Congress  is  a more  positive  ap- 
proach to  move  for  strong  action  under  those  multinational  agree- 
ments to  which  we  are  presently  a party.  Such  action  would  have 
greater  international  acceptance,  hut,  most  importantly,  it  would 
have  the  most  immediate  beneficial  impact  on  the  fishermen  you  seek 
to  help. 

^ Snell  action  would  accomplish  a great  deal  for  the  fishing  industry. 
The  industry  could  unite  and  support  such  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Utz,  there  is  no  question  about  what  you  say. 

TIi at  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes,  sir. 
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Tlie  C hairman.  But  I have  waited  16  years  and  nothing  happens, 
and  our  fishermen  have  waited,  and  in  the  meantime — maybe  not 
shrimp,  but  many  of  our  other  stocks  are  being  depleted.  They  are 
going  down,  down,  down.  We  have  only  four  halibut  vessels  going 
out  in  the  Bering  Sea  this  year. 

And  I know  the  countries  that  have  the  200-mile  limit.  We  are 
talking  about  the  other  fishing  countries  that  are  depleting  our 
stocks,  such  as  Russia  and  Japan.  We  found  a Polish  ship  off  our 
west  coast  recently.  This  is  what  wo  are  talking  about. 

Now,  if  we  could  get  an  international  agreement,  that  would  be 
fine.  I was  at  Geneva — that  was  16  years  ago — and  we  couldn’t 
get  it  done. 

I am  a member  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  You  arc  one 
of  the  advisors  on  it,  I believe.  So  they  met  almost  2 years  in  New 
York,  didn’t  they? 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  And  they  passed  one  resolution.  You 
know  what  that  was?  To  recess  and  go  to  Caracas.  That’s  a great 
accomplishment  in  2 years,  isn’t  it? 

Then  from  Caracas  they  arc  going  to  Vienna. 

1 don’t  know  how  long  this  goes  on.  This  is  our  problem.  It  we 
could  do  these  things  by  international  agreement  it  would  be  fine. 
But  it  isn’t  so  much  the  countries  that  have  the  200-mile  limit.  It’s 
the  countries  that  are  coming  off  our  shores.  We  don’t  fish  off  Russia, 
but  they  fish  on  our  grounds. 

This  Is  why  the  problem  needs — as  you  testified  to  and  from  your 
viewpoint  of  the  shrimp  industry — some  kind  of  drastic  action.  If 
this  goes  on,  there  won’t  be  any  fish  off  our  shores  at  all,  and  if  you 
think  it’s  bad,  I can  tell  you  off  the  North  Pacific  coast,  the  depletion 
is  such  that  there  are  no  ocean  perch  left  at  all,  and  the  hake  is 
going  too.  You  don’t  take  it.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
that  ? 

You  haven’t  got  an  agreement,  and  I’ll  make  you  an  even  bet — I’d 
be  willing  to  bet  you  won’t  come  to  any  agreement  in  Caracas.  What 
you  say  is  correct.  If  we  could  have  these  voluntary  agreements  all 
over,  that  would  be  fine,  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  it.  But  we  haven’t  got  them  and  I 
don’t  think  we  are  going  to  get  them. 

When  you  talk  about  Law  of  the  Sea  agreement,  even  if  we  got 
one,  it  would  be  3 or  4 years  before  the  nations  ratified  it.  By  that 
time  we’d  bo  dead  in  some  of  our  fisheries;  they’d  bo  gone. 

I don’t  know  and  I never  could  understand  my  salmon  people  as 
to  the  effect  of  a 200-mile  limit.  The  salmon  are  out  there  2,000  miles. 
It  doesn’t  affect  them  at  all.  Our  treaty  with  Japan  and  Canada  is 
still  in  effect  out  there. 

The  bill  specifically  exempts  all  present  treaties,  including  your 
shrimp  treaty.  It  exempts  it.  I just  can’t  sec  the  connection  between 
these  treaties  and  protecting  our  shores  from  the  depletion  in  the 
North  Pacific.  Wait  until  you  hear  the  Now  England  people  com- 
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plain  about  what  foreign  Beets  are  doing  out  there.  I don’t  see  any 
connection  between  that  and  treaties  for  fisheries  beyond  the  200 
miles. 

Incidentally,  how  much  shrimp  is  caught  within  200  miles? 

Mr.  Utz.  Within  200  miles? 

The  Chairman.  Put  those  figures  in  the  record,  if  you  have  them. 

Mr.  Utz.  All  right ; I have  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  of  your  total  catch  outside  200 
miles? 

Mr.  I Ftz.  We  have  very  little  caught  outside  of  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  will  just  be  protecting  the  ones  inside. 

Mr.  Utz.  Not  quite,  Senator,  because  we  have  distant- water  boats 
that  would  be  forced  back  home. 

The  Chairman.  I am  just  saying  this  is  the  problem.  I don’t  dis- 
agree with  you.  T have,  heard  at  home  that  if  you  have  the  200  miles 
you  will  do  something  to  the  salmon  treaty.  The  abstention  line  is 
way  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  l75t,h  meridian,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  200  miles.  These  are  our  coastal  fisheries. 

Mr.  Utz.  Senator,  the  point  I am  trying  to  make  in  this  is  that  we 
aren’t  enforcing  the  laws  and  treaties  and  conventions  that  we  are 
party  to  now,  so  if  we  aren’t  doing  that  now,  why  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  we  are  going  to  enforce  a 200-mile  perimeter? 

This  bill  has  been  sold  to  a lot  of  people  at  the  dock  level  as  some 
kind  of  guardian  protective  shield. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I am  making  is  it  does  not  affect  any 
present  treaty. 

Mr.  Utz.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  No,  it  specifically  exempts  them.  If  the  wording 
isn't  clear,  we  will  amend  it.  It  does  not  prohibit  anyone  from  making 
other  treaties. 

Mr.  Utz.  There  is  no  way  to  continue  the  Brazil  treaty  after  the 
June  :>C  expiration  if  we  put  in  wording  that  we  recognize  the  200- 
mile  fishing  zone. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  argument?  They  can  recognize  it. 
Why  should  they  complain  about  us? 

Mr.  TTtz.  But  our  fishermen  are  down  there  within  200  miles,  and 
we  say  that  is  international  waters. 

The  Chairman.  We’ve  said  that  about  tuna  off  Ecuador  and  Peru. 
We  have  sent  missions  down  there  and  cut  off  their  aid  and  every- 
thing e se,  and  they  still  insist  upon  it.  And  I don’t  know  why  you 
can’t  deal  with  a person  when  you  both  have  the  same  things. 

Mr.  TTtz.  The  point  is,  if  we  are  arguing  over  whether  what  is  on 
that  table  is  yours  or  mine  and  you  say  it  is  your  table,  then  if  1 
recognize  that  anything  beyond  this  table  is  your  table,  then  we  don’t 
have  anything  to  debate  about  because  it  is  very  clear  that  I recog- 
nize everything  over  there  is  yours. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you’ve  got  a funny  version  of  diplomacy. 
I think  you’ve  got  to  get  tough  with  them. 

Mr.  Utz.  You  do  have  to  get  tough  with  them,  but  if  you  pass  your 
law  and  a Russian  comes  over  here  and  says,  “We  don’t  recognize 
200  miles” 
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The  Chairman.  We  talked  to  the  Russians  and  the  only  time  we 
got  a zone  was  when  we  got  tough  with  them  in  Moscow.  They  don’t 
understand  anything  else. 

And  I still  say  wo  have  been  patsys  at  the  world’s  conference  tables 
in  fisheries  of  all  kinds.  And  I’ll  write  a book  about  it  if  you  want 
me  to. 

Mr.  Utz.  Senator,  I say  you  need  to  get  tough  where  there  is  a 
problem,  but  not  get  tough  in  a way  that  creates  a problem  some- 
where else. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  get  promoted.  They  may  ask  you  to  come 
down  to  the  Department  where  they  have  been  all  these  years  and 
accomplished  nothing. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Utz.  Well,  the  point  that  I was  trying  to  make  was  about  do- 
ing something  to  enforce  the  laws  that  we  already  have,  and  the 
treaties  that  are  already  in  existence  that  would  affect  fishermen  and 
fisheries,  action  that  would  be  within  the  framework  of  commitments 
that  we  have  now  with  other  nations.  And  wo  think  it  would 
strengthen  our  position  if  this  government  showed  that  they  were 
going  to  get  tough  with  existing  treaties,  rather  than  to  pass  some 
unilateral  action  that  is  contrary  to  what  we  have  said  in  the  past. 

And  S.  1988 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Congress  doesn’t  enforce  treaties.  The  ad- 
ministrations do,  and  they  haven’t  done  it. 

Mr.  Utz.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  they  are  going  to  enforce 
200  miles? 

The  Chairman.  That’s  the  trouble.  Nothing  has  happened.  I’m 
glad  I stirred  you  all  up.  Maybe  something  will  happen. 

Mr.  Utz.  Senator,  if  you  had  a speed  limit  around  this  town  that 
said  you  couldn’t  go  but  25  miles  an  hour  and  everybody  was  run- 
ning 80,  and  you  had  plenty  of  policemen  but  couldn’t  get  them  to 
enforce  it,  would  it  do  you  any  good  to  pass  a 10-milc  speed  limit  ? 

The  Chairman.  That’s  the  argument  downtown,  “Wait  and  see; 
wait  and  see;  we’re  making  progress.  Let  the  other  fellow  go.” 

And  nothing  has  happened. 

Mr.  Utz.  I’m  not  asking  that  we  wait  and  see. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Utz.  S.  1988  already  has  divided  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  It 
has  exhibited  to  the  world  that  wo  have  a divisive,  squabbling  indus- 
try. This  would  be  repugnant  to  any  existing  agreements,  and,  as  I 
say,  it  would  ivipo  out  any  posture  whatever"  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  except  as  a rubber  stamp  to  those  few  countries  making 
similar  claims.  & 

Further,  the  worst  damage  that  it  would  create  is  that  it  would 
force  our  distant-water  shrimp  vessels  back  into  the  Gulf.  Those  ves- 
sels, approximately  400  to  600  in  number,  have  a capability  of  catch- 
ing roughly  25  percent  of  the  catch  last  year  that  was  caught  in  the 
Gulf.  They  would  be  in  competition  with  thousands  of  small  shrimp 
boats  within  the  Gulf.  Louisiana  alone  reports  in  excess  of  14.000 
commercial  shrimp  licenses  were  issued  last  year.  Thousands  of  those 
vessels,  while  quite  efficient  and  more  than  competitive  with  those 
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foreign  fleets  presently  appearing  in  the  Gulf,  would  be  marginal  at 
best  when  confronted  with  competition  of  such  magnitude  as  these 
distant-water  fleets  would  present. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  when  you  put  in  the  record  how 
much  shrimp  is  caught  beyond  200  miles — where  do  you  get  that 
iuu)il)^r 

Mr.  Utz.  The  National  Marine.  Fishery  Service  statistics  reflect 
that,  our  distant- water  shrimp  fleets  last  year  accounted  for  approx- 
imately  . , 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  get  at  approximately  how  many 

boats  are  involved  beyond  200  miles. 

Mr.  Utz.  Beyond? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  total  catch. 

Mr.  Utz.  We  are  talking  about  the  high-seas  fishermen  that  are 
U.S.-flag  vessels,  but  they  operate  beyond  what  we  would  consider 
a.  U.S.  boundary  or  200-mile  boundary.  They  are  in  international 
waters  new,  outside  of  the  territorial  waters  of  whichever  country  it 
is  that  t hey  are  Ashing  off  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  the  records  of  the  shrimp  catch 
within  200  miles. 

Mr.  Utz.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  I want  to  know  is  how  many  op- 
erate beyond  20C  miles. 

Mr.  Utz.  None. 

'Fiie  Chairman.  None  ? I don’t  know  why  you  are  worried  about 
the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Utz.  I think  von  missed  the  point..  We  have  no  shrimp  fisher- 
men that  operate  immediately  in  what  we  consider  or  what  we  would 
call  the  U.S.  Gulf  if  we  had  200  miles,  that  are  presently  operating 
in  international  waters  off  the  coast.  But  we  do  have,  as  I stated,  400 
to  600  U.S.-flag  vessels  that  are  operating  in  international  waters  off 
those  foreign  coasts  that  would  have  to  conic  back  into  the  Gulf 
c.oast.  I'h ev  do  not  presently  fish  within  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  have  to  come  back?  We  are  not  both- 
ering the  treaty  with  Brazil.  . 

Mr.  Utz.  They  have  no  other  place  to  go.  We  are  bothering  the. 
treaty  with  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  doesn’t  bother  the  treaty  you  have  with 
Brazil.  They  can  fish  off  the  coast,  I don’t  understand  this.  They  can 
si  ill  fish  where  they  want  to  fish  in  international  waters. 

Mr.  Utz.  The  point.  Senator,  is  that  this  bill  would  force  Mexico 
to  declare  200  miles 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  representing  the  State  Department 
of  Mexico.  How  do  you  know  what  they  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Urz.  We  have  listened  to  them.  We  have  heard  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  make  a treaty  with  them  under  tide  bill. 

Mr.  Utz.  We  can  make  a treaty — — 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  talking  about  a treaty  for  25  years 
and  haven’t  made  one — 25  years  that  I know  of — 25,  maybe  30. 
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But  what  I am  trying  to  get  at  is : You  say  they  have  to  exercise 
an  option.  They  don’t  at  all  under  this  bill.  They  can  fish  where 
they  have  been  fishing  shrimp. 

Mr.  Utz.  After  the  30th  of  June,  if  this  went  into  effect,  they 

The  Chairman.  You  are  assuming  that  if  a bill  like  this  would 
pass  somebody  would  react  and  stop  them  from  fishing  in  Brazil.  It 
doesn’t  affect  the  treaty  at  all. 

Mr.  Utz.  Senator,  we  had  a give-and-take  situation  getting  into 
the  Brazilian  treaty.  One  is,  they  claimed  200  miles  and  we  refused 
to  recognize  it.  That  was  the  only  bargaining  basis  we  had  when  go- 
ing to  the  table  with  the  Brazilians.  If  you  remove  that,  what  do  we 
have  to  say  to  the  Brazilians?  What  do  we  negotiate  about? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  negotiated,  you  said.  You  have 
a treaty. 

Mr.  Utz.  It  expires  the  30th  day  of  June  1971. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  renegotiate. 

Mr.  Utz.  With  what?  What  do  we  have  to  negotiate  with  if  you 
tell  me  the  United  States  claims  200  miles? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  c&n  negotiate  on  your  traditional  fish- 
ing rights.  You  can  still  do  that. 

Mr.  Utz.  Then  is  200  miles  going  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of  our 
waters  because  they  have  traditional  fishing  rights? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  bothering  Brazil  at  all. 

Mr.  Utz.  But  don’t  we  have  exactly  the  same  point  there? 

The.  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Utz.  How  can  we  force  the  Russians  out  if  they  come  in  and 
claim  because  of  traditional  fishing  rights  the  200  miles  doesn’t 
apply  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  assuming  a lot  of  thing’s. 

Mr.  Utz.  We  are  assuming  a 200-mile  protective  boundary  is  going 
to  keep  all  the  people  out. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Utz.  That  brings  me  to  the  very  point  I was  trying  to  make, 
Senator 

The  Chairman.  But  I am  still  trying  to  point  out:  How  many 
shrimp  fishermen  fish  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  ? You  said  none. 

Mr.  Utz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Didn’t  you  say  none? 

Mr.  Utz.  No,  sir.  We  misunderstood  your  question..  We  understood 
it  to  be  how  many  of  these  U.S.  coastal  fishermen  go  beyond  200  miles 
of  our  own  territory.  And  they  don’t. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  many  American  shrimp  fishermen  fish 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  for  shrimp  ? 

Mr.  .Utz.  We  have  roughly  200  license  applications  under  the 
Brazilian  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  as  a practical  matter  ? 

Mr.  Utz.  200. 

The  Chairman.  200? 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes,  sir,  200  boats. 
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The  Chairman,  That’s  what  I wanted.  Go  ahead. 

. nd  vve  should  have  the  record  of  how  many  shrimp  fishermen 

b^wX^inM^Lother  coasts‘  We  don,t  need  MexicJ 

wV  ^ v/"  H get  all  the  figures. 

Ihe  ( iiAdRMAX.  Yes,  the  latest  figures. 

All  right,  go  ahead. 

Ao  not  M m ,egisi“ion  'vm 

I he  Ciiaiiima  v.  All  right. 

""V  " «*  - "**  * -» 

Mr.  IJtz.  That  is  true. 

law'wSn'V,1,^  we  have  no  trouble  enforcing  the 

' **  *°  th0  Coast  Ql""'d  »PPr»priitions 

tofid  ’a  mem  n y°Ur  Ration,  Senator',  $1  million  is  the 

tor  i amount  that  can  be  appropriated  m a fiscal  year. 

^rrsassc  m te- 

|„£S  f“j?  “PPropriation.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I 

Happen  to  handle,  that  appropriation  in  the  Senate,  so  they’ll  o-et  it 
A ow,  does  anybody  have  any  questions  ? J et  lt- 

( Ao  response.] 

recor!h  |f0llOWln’  info,'mation  Wils  subsequently  received  for  the 

Steele  & TJtz, 

Senator  Warren  o.  Maoncson,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  22,  m*. 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

suss 

sslSlllsss 

it 

exhibit  bvmV^;^  Of  14Z?rtaudI,1R  thc  t,eep  'c0ncorn 

ShrinmlMWf  Association  over  die  tv  ?P  P?*"**  the  American 

.one.  We  are  at  present  ffSKnSK 
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fishing  industry  in  an  effort  to  find  a workable  solution  to  the  problems  they 
face,  a solution  that  will  not  seriously  damage  other  segments  of  the  American 
fishing  industry. 

We  appreciate  your  long  and  continuing  interest  in  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry as  a whole,  and  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you,  please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  us. 

With  best  wishes,  I am, 

Sincerely, 


William  Nelson  Utz, 

Ewecmtive  Director, 
National  Shrimp  Congress. 


Enclosure. 


U.S.  Department  op  Commerce, 

Nation  at.  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  17,  1971/. 

Mr.  William  TJtz, 

Steele  d Tits, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill  : You  asked  that  I provide  you  data  on  the  number  of  TJ.S.  tuna 
and  shrimp  vessels  that  fish  off  foreign  coasts  and  the  U.S.  shrimp  catch  off 
foreign  coasts. 

There  are  approximately  136  such  tuna  vessels.  With  regard  to  shrimp  ves- 
sels there  are  about  200  that  fish  out  of  and  land  their  catches  at  foreign  ports 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  There  are  about  900  shrimp  vessels,  working  out  of  the 
United  States  that  average  about  13  percent  of  the  year  fishing  off  foreign 
coasts,  primarily  Mexico.  Very  few  of  these  boats  spend  a majority  of  their  time 
off  foreign  coasts. 

Gulf  and  Caribbean  shrimp  catches  off  the  U.S.  and  foreign  coasts  by  TJ.S. 
shrimp  vessels  in  1973  were : 


Off  United  States  and  landed  at  U.S.  ports: 

0-12  miles  from  shore... 

Beyond  12  miles 

Total  off  United  States 

Off  foreign  coasts  and  landed  at  U.S.  ports... 
Off  foreign  coasts  and  landed  at  foreign  ports 

Total  off  foreign  coasts 

Total  catch 


Thousand  Thousand 

pounds  pounds 


93,969 

$71,868 

71,405 

82,277 

165,  374 

154,145 

16, 695 

18,816 

20,  731 

21,887 

37,  426 

40,703 

202,300  194,848 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  majority  of  shrimp  catches  landed  at  for- 
eign ports  by  TJ.S.  vessels  enter  the  United  States  as  imports. 

If  I can  provide  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 

Sincerely, 

B.  G.  Thompson, 

Acting  Chief, 

Statistics  and  Market  Netvs  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  hear  from  these  other  two,  Ted? 
These  arc  the  shrimp  people. 

Senator  Stevens.  Whatever  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mauermann,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to 
this?  Wc  will  put  your  statement  in  the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don’t  you  go  ahead  and  give  it  to  us. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  G.  MAUERMANN.  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  TEXAS  SHRIMP  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Matohmakx.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Robert  G.  Mauer- 
mmm  and  I am  the  executive  director  of  the  Texas  Shrimp  Associa- 
tion and  the  Shrimp  Association  of  the  Americas.  The  Texas  Shrimp 
Association  is  the  oldest  trade  association  representing  the  gulf 
shrimp  industry  and  speaks  for  a fishery  with  landings  in  1973  of 
ul.4  million  pounds  of  shrimp  with  a dockside  value  of  $87.5  million. 

The  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  is  a city  where  everyone  in  the  com- 
nmni  y is  direct! \ or  indirectly  affected  in  an  economic  way  by  the 
shrimp  industry,  t is  that  community’s  No.  1 industry.  That  is  also 
rim  ot  1 ort  Isabel  Port  Mansfield,  and  Aransas  Pas^that  it  is  their 
most  impo.  tant  industry.  Rockport,  Freeport,  and  Galveston  are  also 
major  shrimp  ports  where  much  of  the  population  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  this  industry.  J 

The  Texas  gulf  shrimp  industry  is  divided  into  two  major  groups, 

i tm  1 wr  er  r-  ^71  *****  °*  <*»£.  The 

(list ani -water  shrimp  fishery  fishes  not  only  off  the.  Texas  coast  but 

off  the  coasts  of  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
riternidmna  waters.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  80  percent  of  the 
l',’  *>  I ( a as-based  boats  fish  m international  waters  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico  In  tact,  the  shrimp  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  was  de- 
m toped  by  American  fishermen  based  on  the  concept  that  this  re- 
source was  available  in  international  waters  to  any  fisherman  with  the 
COsraK'W  l CT?,1-ty  ?t  11,arTest111^  this  valuable  marine  resource. 
WoVm*?  mrim  Extension  and  Management 

Ai  t oi  1 •»(...  would,  on  an  interim  basis,  extend  the  US.  conti-mous 
fisheries  zone  from  its  present  width  of  9 miles  beyond  our  3-mile 
territorial  sea  to  a width  of  197  miles  beyond  the  territorial  sea.  The 
uH  also  provides -or  the  extension  of  US.  jurisdiction  over  anad- 
mnous  fish  of  US.  origin  to  the.  full  limit  of  their  migratory  range 

in  ,!  °C(>ims;  exrer,t  withm  the  tern  tonal  waters  or  fisheries  zone  of 
another  country. 

hor  the  past  8 years,  the  United  States  has  actively  participated  in 

fmf'hn  est  JTTtlf10n%f  ir  -he  Law  of  Conference 

<uul  has  established  our  fisheries  position  m that  forum.  The  U.S 

^ SpeTs  management  concept  which  in  effect 
• 1.  t ;sta*ps  milch  greater  control  over  coastal  stocks  and 

w t + w hoSt  >tatp1  management,  jurisdiction  and  preferential 
ricvi  vest  rights  over  anadromous  species. 

1 he  U.S.  position  further  provides  for  the  management  of  highly 
initiatory  species  by  international  conventions.  This  position  was 

feren°!>'t  7™  * ppnod  of  s®y0ral  U'ars  as  a result  of  frequent  con- 
riietK.es  between  representatives  of  the  TJ.S.  State  Department  aid 
rc.prcsmtiitiyc.s  of  various  *g™Ms  of  the 

l ie  unilateral  extension  by  the  United  States  of  its  fishery  juris- 

tioid’i  .wft  vT  a,\  mlerim  basis,  is  contrary  to  established  interna- 
tional law.  Not  only  is  it  the  view  of  the  United  States,  but  also 

nn  !i  TT  a?"  -T  powers,  that  under  existing  international  law 

*°  nimi  i,s  fisheiT  im'isdictio" 
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Although  certain  coastal  States  have  unilaterally  extended  their 
fishery  jurisdiction  beyond  the  recognized  12  miles  we  do  not  recog- 
nize such  claims  nor  do  most  of  the  world’s  other  maritime  powers. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  such  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  would  greatly  reduce  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a new. 
regime  for  international  fisheries  through  international  agreement. 
Wo  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  unilateral  extension  by  the 
United  States  of  its  fishery  jurisdiction  as  provided  for  in  S.  1988 
would  be  enforceable  only  if  acceptable  to  other  maritime  powers, 
including  those  now  fishing  between  12  and  200  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  These  nations  wdiose  vessels  now  fish  in  this  area 
are  not  likely  to  recognize  this  claim  to  an  exclusive  200-mile  fishery 
zone  anymore  than  the  United  States  recognizes  similar  claims  made 
unilaterally  by  other  coastal  States.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  these 
foreign-flag  vessels  would  quietly  haul  in  their  fishing  gear  and  re- 
turn to  their  own  waters  simply  because  we  object  to  their  competing 
with  American  fishermen  in  waters  recognized  by  the  world  com- 
munity as  international  waters. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  S.  1988,  however,  we  do 
not  feel  that  this  legislation  at  this  time  can  possibly  accomplish 
these  objectives  for  the  reasons  I have  outlined.  It  is  our  further  be- 
lief that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  immediately  precipitate 
similar  action  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  thereby  denying  the  gulf 
shrimp  industry  a major  portion  of  their  traditional  shrimping 
waters. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  there  is  a good  example  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  Wo  had  to  fight  like  the  devil  to  get  12  miles  for 
fisheries.  Now,  we  used  12  miles  as  a figure. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  kept  the  3 miles  for  navigation  and  maritime 
purposes,  territorial  waters. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  miles  then  looked  like  it  might  do  some- 
thing. We  wanted  20,  25. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Well,  it  was  generally  accepted  by 

The  Chairman.  It’s  sort  of  a relative  matter  whether  it’s  10,  12,  15, 
or  25.  We  found  that  12  miles  is  not  enough  for  us  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Now,  I don’t  say  there  is  any  magic  in  the  200-milc  figure.  That 
was  chosen  because  others  had  established  it.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  adopt  a line  according  to  the  slope  of  the  ocean.  In  some 
places  it  might  be  50  and  some  places  it  may  be  20 — not  a straight 
line. 

But  we  did  move  it  from  3 to  12. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  That  is  correct. 


The  Chairman.  Nobody  complained.  Wo  talked  only  about  coas- 
tal zones  and  coastal  zone  management  now  has  taken  effect.  I don’t 
know — take  the  continental  shelves.  They  vary  so  much.  In  Alaska 
the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Bering  Sea  goes  almost  to  Russia,  doesn’t 
it?  ^ 


Senator  Stevens.  It  does. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  the  problem  we  have.  Maybe  if  we  got  50 
miles  iii  some  cases  we  would  have  been  all  right.  But  we  are.  not. 
And  our  problem  is  that  our  stocks  are  just  going  down,  down,  down. 

Mr.  Mauf.kmavn.  All  of  us  recognize  that,  Senator. 

The  ( -iiAiRMAX.  This  is  the  worst  salmon  year  we  have  had  in 
something  like  40  years.  And  they  are  way  out  at  sea.  And  we  have 
that  treaty  with  Japan,  sure;.  They  can  get  out  of  it  if  they  want  to 
now.  after  10  years.  And  they  don’t  practice  much  conservation:  they 
never  did. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  proof  of  that;  pudding  is  that  70  to  100 
years  ago  the  greatest  fishing  grounds  in  the  world  were  ar  ound  the 
Japanese  Islands.  They  are  gone — nothing.  That  is  why  they  are  out 
penetrating  everyplace  else.  And  this  is  one  of  the  broad  questions 
that  we  have  to  think  about. 

I suppose  conservation  in  the  shrimp  field  is  a serious  problem,  too. 

Mr.  Mattkrmavn.  Of  course  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  right.  For  3 years  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  a preparatory  statement — 3 years.  And  as  long  as  we  delay, 
those  countries  think  that’s  fine;  they  go  on  fishing.  The  foreign  fish- 
ing fleet  catch  oil’  New  England  has  gone  up  nine  times  in  10  years, 
and  ours  has  gone  down. 

Off  those  French  islands,  there  is  no  commercial  tuna  left  in  the 
Atlantic.  Do  yon  know  why?  We  never  conserved  our  tuna.  And  the 
Pacific  is  going  the  same  way. 

If  we  had  a lot  of  international  fish  agreements,  that  would  be  the 
line  wav  to  do  ii.  They  can  be  enforced.  You  read  about  the  excep- 
tion once  in  a while,  the  exception  to  the  rule,  the  deliberate  excep- 
tion. drifting-  over  the  line  or  something.  But  they  can  be  enforced. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  fish  any  place  if  this  situation  is 
allowed  to  continue. 

Senator  Stkvknh.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  a question? 

The  ( brAmMA  W Yes. 

Senator  Stevkns.  You  have  bilateral  arrangements  that  protect  the 
shrimp  industry  today? 

Mr.  Maukkmann.  Only  with  Brazil,  Senator  Stevens. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  claim  Mexico  is  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Mafi-rmann.  We  had  a reciprocal  arrangement  with  Mexico 
where  we  were  permitted  to  fish  between  3 and  12  miles,  and  Mexico 
in  turn  fished  olf  our  coast  between  3 and  12  miles.  That  treaty  ex- 
pired last  year. 

Senator  Stevkxs.  I recognize  your  position  and  ask  you  a question : 
What  do  you  think  we  could  do  to  protect  the  fisheries  areas  that  are 
in  disagreement  with  you  and  the  tuna  people  ? 

Wo  have,  for  instance,  a billion  pounds  of  Alaska  pollock  taken  out 
of  the  Bering  Sea  in  1 year.  We  have  more  Pribilof  fur  seals  floating 
ashore  dead  as  i hey  come  in  to  reproduce  than  we  used  to  harvest. 
They  have  died  of  malnutrition. 

We  now  have  two  halibut  boats  left  in  the  total  Canadian  and  U.S. 
fleet  fishing  for  halibut  in  the  Bering  Sea — and  there  used  to  be 
hundreds. 
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Now,  you  have  protection,  I think.  You  people,  I think,  if  you  are 
going  to  object  to  this  legislation  ought  to  tell  us  how  you  think  we 
could  protect  these  people  who  don’t  have  protection. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Well,  Senator,  at  this  point  I think  we  are  very 
close  to  the  meeting  in  Caracas.  I would  not  like  to  see  our  Govern- 
ment or  the  Senate  take  any  action  of  this  nature  until  after  the 
Caracas  meeting.  Get’s  see  whether  or  not  something  can  t be  devel- 
oped there  that  would  afford  the  protection  that  all  the  fisheries  need 
in  this  country. 

And  let  me  assure  you  that  the  shrimp  industry  is  completely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  that  you  propose.  We 
simply  do  not  believe  that  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the  other  world 
powers  it  is  enforceable  and  will  accomplish  those  objectives. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  we  can  enforce  it.  Again,  I think  if  that  is 
your  assumption,  we  want  to  disabuse  you  of  it.  Because  those  foreign 
fishing  fleets  want  to  come  in  that  200-mile  limit 

Mr.  Matjermann.  Yes,  they  do. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  as  'long  as  they  do,  we  are  going  to  have 
some  leverage  over  them  for  a change. 

Mr.  Matjermann.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  out,  Senator, 
unless  the  world  community  recognizes  that  as  our  waters  or  fishing 
zone  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  I go  back  to  the  time  when  wo  had  guts  and 
seized  their  vessels  and  burned  them.  It  went  to  the  high  court,  if  you 
remember.  It  is  just  whether  the  United  States  has  guts  enough  to 
enforce  its  laws,  and  we  believe  we  do.  We  are  beefing  up  the  Coast 
Guard  up  my  way,  and  intend  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Matjermann.  I am  not  sure  I share  your  optimism.  Why  didn’t 
we  enforce  our  position  off  the  coast  of  South  America?  Those  wore 
international  waters.  We  called  them  pirates  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  in  the  end  passed  an  act  that  paid  them  for  the  seizure  of  tuna 
boats  in  what  the  world  community  recognized  as  international 
waters. 

The  Chairman.  They  enforce  it  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  They  do,  but  we  didn’t  enforce  our  claim. 

The  Chairman.  They  don’t  like  to  get  caught  down  there.  They  go 
in  sometimes  thinking  they’ll  get  away  with  it,  and  no  one  has  been 
more  active  than  myself  in  helping  them.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  I are  authoring  a bill  to  repay  them  for  the  fines. 

Mr.  Matjermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  do  something,  and  I want  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  anybody  in  this  room ; the  bill  does  not  affect  any  present 
treaties.  And  if  it  does,  we’ll  put  the  language  in  to  make  it  loud  and 
clear  that  it  doesn’t. 

Second,  it  does  not  affect  anyone  making  treaties  within  the  200- 
miio  zone,  like  you  did  with  Brazil.  That  could  be  done  with  anybody. 

We  can  do  it  with  any  country. 

Mr.  Matjermann.  Well,  we  are,  of  course,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
concerned 

The  Chairman.  And  if  it  isn’t  there,  we’ll  make  that  clear.  The 
bill  is  a working  paper  anyway. 
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And  then,  secondly,  there  is  no  use  of  any  of  us  belaboring  the 
argument.  '1  he  State  Department  contends  they  are.  better  off  without 
this.  Some  of  us  contend  that  that  would  be  a good  club  for  them  to 
have.  And  there,  are  many  of  them  down  there  that  feel  that  way. 
They  have  come  up  here  on  occasion  and  asked  me  to  introduce  bills 
to  strengthen  their  hand. 

And  toon  the  last  problem  is  that  there  is  no  question  that  we  have 
waited  and  waited  and  waited  until  fisheries  have  disappeared  or  are 
gone.  The  halibut  stocks  will  be  years  recovering. 

If  that  happened  to  you  shrimp  people,  you’d  be  up  here  doing 
some  screaming,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Maukkmann.  We  are  afraid  it’s  likely  to  happen  to  us,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  here  screaming  now. 

The  Chairman.  It’s  a different  viepoint. 

Mr.  Macbkmann.  It’s  a different  viepoint,  that  is  true.  But  I do 
represent  the  shrimp  industry  and  it  is  my  responsibility  to  make  our 
viewpoint  known  to  you,  and  we  are  very  concerned  that  if  this  legis- 
lation is  passed,  Mexico  will  immediately  do  the  same  thing,  and 
therefore  deny  a major  segment  of  our  industry  their  traditional  fish- 
ing waters  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  the,  very  thing  that  will  bring  you 
together,  drastic  action  on  both  sides. 

Senator  Stevens.  Would  you  pursue  that  a little  bit.  Suppose  they 
did  set  up  a 200-mile  limit  as  we  are.  We  are  not  saying  we  are  go- 
ing to  exclude  foreign  fishing  completely.  We  are  saying  we  are 
going  to  regulate  conservation  within  a 200-mile  zone.  If  they  start 
regulating  conservation  practices  within  a 200-mile  zone,  you  would 
be  protected  as  well  as  anybody  else  as  far  as  the  shrimp  off  Mexico 
is  concerned,  wouldn't  you? 

If  the  action  is  taken  to  perpetuate  the  species  that  your  people 
fish  for — this  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  have  two  species  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  off  Alaska  the 
last  5 years — just  fished  out.  There  were  more  halibut  caught  by  the 
foreign  pollock  fishing  fleet  than  our  people  caught  intentionally. 
And  we  have  supposedly  got  bilateral  treaties  to  protect  the  halibut. 

Mr.  Mapkk.ua nn.  Why  don’t  we  make  those  treaties  work.  Senator? 
Why  don’t  we  enforce  them? 

Senator  Stevens.  We  are  enforcing  them.  But  we  have  no  treaties 
on  pollock. 

1 low  is  it  going  to  hurt  you  in  terms  of  the  shrimp  fishing  industry 
if  there  are  sound  management  principles  applied  to  the  shrimp  fish- 
ing zones  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mattehmann.  If  there  were  sound  principles  applied  and  we 
were  authorized  to  continue  our  traditional  fishery,  we  wouldn’t  be 
hurt,  but  1 do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

Again  1 am  making  some  assumptions  there,  but  based  on  what  the 
Mexicans  have  told  me.  Shrimp,  within  Mexican  fishing  law,  is  re- 
served in  Mexican  fishing  waters  for  Mexicans,  and  there  are  no 
permits  issued  for  shrimp  fishing  to  any  foreign  nationals  fit  all. 
Now,  if  they  extend  that  fishing  zone,  we  are  assuming  that  the 
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present  fisheries  law  claiming  total  control  over  shrimp  would  be  in 

effect.  . . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  of  this  is  assumption. 

Mr.  Maukrmann.  These  are  not  all  assumptions.  Those  are  Mexican 

bt  The  Chairman.  These  are  assumptions,  and  we  direct  in  the  bill, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  initiate  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 


ernments— 

Mr.  Mz\ Hermann.  I know  this. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  Within  the  ^00  miles. 


We  have  2 


pages  of  that. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Yes,  sir.  .. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  specifically  say — quoting  from  section  11 


Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  he  construed  to  abrogate  any  treaty  or 
convention  to  which  the  United  States  is  a party  on  the  date  of  the  bill. 

And  2 pao-es  of  the  bill  is  to  direct  them  to  make  negotiations  for 
conservation  within  a 200-mile  or  100-mile  limit,  or  whatever  it,  may 

^Mr.  Mauermann.  Well,  quite  frankly,  I think  qur  position  of  nego- 
tiating with  Mexico  on  an  arrangement  to  continue  our  fashing  ott 

their  coast  would  be— — . 

The  Chairman.  We  just  have  a different  view  on  it. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  We  have  a different  view. 

The  Chairman.  "We  get  no  action  down  at  the  State  Department. 
They  tell  you  to  wait  and  wait  and  wait.  We’ve  been  3 years  in  pre- 
conferences  and  we  just  can’t  go  on  this  way. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Well,  the  time  is  very  short,  Senator,  between 
now  and  the  Caracas  meeting.  Surely  we  can  wait  that  long. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  the  time  between  now  and  the  adoption  ot 
an  international  agreement  is  quite  a long  way.  I think  you  would 
agree  with  that. 

'Mr.  Mauermann.  Yes.  .....  • 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  ask  you  one  last  question : W hat  it  Mexico 
put  into  effect  the  species  approach  that  is  sought  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference?  What,  if  they  did  it  uni- 
laterally today?  You  say  you  support  the  species  approach. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Yes,  sir.  , nAA 

Senator  Stevens.  It  would  do  more  for  you  than  the  -00  miles. 

Mr.  Mauermann.  No.  . . 

Senator  Stevens.  It  gives  them  the  priority  for  national  interest 


first,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Mauermann.  Yes.  . , . . , , , 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  what  you  object  to  here.  So  m the  Law  ot 
the  Sea  conference,  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  the  shrimp  peo- 
ple as  under  the  200-mile  limit.  , T 

Mr.  Mauermann.  There  is  no  question  shrimp  are  going  to  get  hurt 

any  way  you  look  at  it.  , , . _>i  * 

Senator  Stevens.  Shrimp  aren’t  going  to  get  hurt.  They  may  stay 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  if  we  get  something  done  m the  next  year 
or  so. 
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Mr.  Mai  lman k.  Well,  T don’t  think  that  you  can  sav  under  the 
present  fishing  system  that  we  are  depleting  the  source  of  shrimp. 

I he  Chairman.  Your  general  position  is:  Just  leave  everythin^ 
alone  as  it  is.  Is  that  right?  ° 

Mr.  M adermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  speak  for  the  shrimp  people? 

Mr.  Maukrmaxn.  Yes. 

th/biH  th'n*MAN*  What  we  exeniPted  shrimp?  Would  you  support 


All.  Ma  Hermann.  I would  have  to  go  back  and  discuss  this  with 
some  of  my  industry  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  You’d  have,  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board? 

Mr.  A1  a Hermann.  1 guess  I would. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  same  situation  with  King  crab.  Our 
ungene*s  crab  is  going  down.  If  this  was  happening  to  vou  people 
1 in  telling  you  you’d  be  up  here  waiting  to  get  in  that  door. 

And  I know  that  you  feel  some  responsibility  for  overall  conserva- 
tion of  marine  life. 

Mr.  Matjermanx.  Of  course  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Because  that  affects  you  indirectly. 

Mr.  Matjermanx.  I know. 

^u>  ^ hairmax.  All  right,  we  must  proceed  to  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  M a Hermann.  Thank  you. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Who  is  next?  Jack  Sahlman? 

Mr.  Saiilman.  Yes,  sir. 

I he  Chairman.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  SAHLMAN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  SAHLMAN  SEA- 
FOODS. THE  AMERICAN  SHRIMPBOAT  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE 
SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Sahlman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  my  name  is  C.  W.  Sahlman.  I am  speaking  here 
today  on  behalf  of  three  separate  entities:  Sahlman  Seafoods,  the 
Amei  lean  blirimpboat  Association,  and  the  Southeastern  Fisheries 
Association. 

Sahlman  Seafoods,  Inc.  is  my  own  business  out  of  Tampa,  Fla.  We 
personally  operate  a fleet  of  shrimp  trawlers  which  fish  in  interna- 
tional waters  oil'  the  South  American  coast,  primarily  Guyana,  Suri- 
nam, and  Brazil. 

1 he  American  Shrimpboat  Association  is  a trade  association  which 
has  as  its  membership  those  American  fishing  operators  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  shrimp  fishing  off  the  boundaries  of  other 
nations. 

1 bird,  I speak  as  president  of  the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Asso- 
ciation. This  association  represents  fishermen  of  all  species  from  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina. 

Hie  position  I am  taking  today  and  the  statements  I make  are  con- 
sistent with  the  thinking  of  my  company,  the  membership  of  the 
American  Shrimpboat  Association,  and  the  membership  of  the  South- 
eastern Fisheries  Association. 
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Your  bill  S.  1988,  ostensibly  would  take  unilateral  interim  action 
nendino-  the  Law  of  tlie  Sea  Conference  to  establish  a contiguous  fisfi- 
ino-  zone  beyond  our  national  jurisdiction.  That  contiguous  zone 
would  provide  an  additional  197  miles,  or  a total  200-mile  fishing 
boundary  around  the  shoreline  of  the  United  States.  . 

Gentlemen.  I and  all  whom  I represent  here  today  oppose,  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  argued  by  many  in  the  Now  England  area  of  the  United 
States  and  in  some  quarters  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  that  such  legis- 
lation would  bo  a godsend;  it  would  be  the  cure-all  for  their  fishing 
industry  ills.  I totally  disagree  with  that  belief  and  the  comments 
that  they  have  expressed  to  support  that  false  hope.  It  would  not  be 
a cure-all  for  their  particular  problems.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
devastating  blow  to  a large  part  of  the  American  fishing  industry,  m 
particular,  America’s  highest  value  producer,  the  shrimp  industry. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  not  had  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  that  the  shrimp  industry  is  one  which 
is  probably  similar  in  many  ways  in  efficiency  to  the  tuna  industry. 
We  are  one  of  the  most  efficient  fisheries  in  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  exploratory  vessels  in  the  Gulf  from  1 oiand, 
Japan,  Russia,  Cuba,  and  other  nations.  They  have  not  put  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  vessels  in  the  Gulf  because  our  fleets  are  more 


efficient  than  their  fleets.  , . 

And  I say  that  one  of  the  problems  m New  England  m particu- 
lar— I just  came  back  from  that  area  last  week — is  that  it  looks  like 
a fishing  museum  if  you  look  at  those  boats  up  there.  I question 
whether  if  no  one  were  off  the  coast  of  New  England  these  boats 
could  make  any  money,  whether  they  could  catch  the  fish.  _ 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  fishing  off  South  America.  Ihere 
have  in  the  past  been  serious  conflicts  between  some  South  American 
countries  and  ourselves  concerning  our  right  to  fish  in  what  we  con- 
sider international  waters.  We  are  fishing  in  those  waters  for  sm  imp 
that  in  fact  are  not  being  caught  by  the  coastal  nation  closest  to 
these  shrimp  grounds.  Those  nations  neither  have  the  capacity  nor 
the  inclination  to  advance  to  the  capacity  to  catch  the  existing  shrimp 
crops  that  are  produced  there  annually.  . i ^ 

At  the  moment  we  have  an  ongoing  treaty  with  Brazil.  I ins  treaty 
was  worked  out  approximately  2 years  ago  after  long  and  difficult 
negotiations.  It  is  a very  workable  treaty ; it  has  worked  for  the  past, 
2 years  on  a purely  voluntary  basis  inasmuch  as  the  enabling  legis- 
lation was  not  completed  bv  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
until  the  very  end  of  1973.  That  treaty’s  provisions  have  now  been 
extended  through  June  30,  1974,  and  in  the  very  near  future  we  hope 
to  engage  in  negotiations  with  tlie  Brazilians  to  extend  this  treaty  on 

a long-range  basis.  _ 

For  a moment,  gentlemen,  let’s  examine  the  people  and  the  indus- 
try I represent.  Who  are  they  ? And  how  would  they  be  affected  by 

this  legislation?  _ . . 

The  American  Shrimpboat  Association  is  comprised  of  the  distant- 
water  shrimp  fleet.  According  to  the  National  Marino  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice statistics  for  1973,  the  total  dollar  value  of  tlie  U.S.  distant-water 
shrimp  catches  at  ex-vessel  prices  was  $40,703,000  or,  in  round  fig- 
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S 307000 1H°n'  Tlle  t0tal  Shrimp  value  in  the  U-S-  in  1973  was 

Ak  .you i see,  our  distant- water  shrimp  catch  approximates  one-sixth 
ot  tlie  total  I .S.  shrimp  landings.  Of  those  total  U.S.  shrimp  land- 
ings, over  one-half  was  caught  m the  gulf.  Or,  viewed  in  another 
waj,  we  catch  m distant  waters  shrimp  valued  at  over  one-fourth 
tlie.  dollar  value  of  all  shrimp  that  is  caught  in  the  entire  gulf. 

Additionally,  I am  here  today  to  represent  the  Southeastern  Fish- 
enes  Association  which  encompasses  those  fishermen  fishiim  within 
tlie  gulf.  W here  are  we  if  S.  1988  becomes  law  in  the  United  States? 
Most  assuredly,  Mexico’s  first  reaction  would  be  to  claim  a 200-mile 
fishing  zone. 

I will  not  go  into  that  and  discuss  it. 

1 do  want  to  touch  again  on  the  problem  if  we  do  lose  these  areas 
olt  the  coast  of  other  countries,  that  all  of  these  vessels  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  return  to  the  gulf.  And  there  is  already  fishinc 
pressure  m the  gulf— not  foreign,  domestic.  The  shrimp  industry  is 
very  efficient  at  harvesting  the  crop,  and  we  don’t,  think  there  is  ad- 
ditional capacity  ro  take  care  of  anywhere  from  300  to  400  boats. 

.Senator  Stevens.  We  would  welcome  you  in  Alaska,  as  we  did  the 
-New  Fed  ford  scallop  fleet.  You  could  take  some  of  the  crab  the  Japa- 
nese got,  for  an  increase  from  28  million  pounds  in  1954  to  5 billion 
pounds  m 19 <4 — we  don’t  have  the  figures  for  ’72  and  ’73  yet 

Hut  we.  would  be  happy  to  have  you,  because  we  think  you  would 
live  uj)  to  good  conservation  practices.  You’ll  find  the  Mew  Bedford 
fleet  is  very  happy  in  Alaska.  Your  fleet  would  be  very  happy,  too. 

Mr.  Sahi.man.  I wish  we  had  that  alternative.  I’m  afraid  these 
shrimp  vessels  would  be  hopelessly  lost. 

Senator  Stevens.  Our  shrimpers  seem  to  get  along  well  in  the 
scallop  areas,  and  fish  in  the  halibut  and  salmon  and  king  crab  sea- 
son J think  there  is  more  up  there  on  a sustained  basis  over  the  loire 
haul  than  you  believe.  & 

We  recognize  the  value  of  your  fishery.  But  what-  would  you  do  if 
you  were  fishing  up  there  off  our  shores  ? 

Flic  Chairman.  They  don’t  care  about  that, 

Mr.  Salk-max.  We  do  care  about  that.  But  we  don’t  believe — and  I 
admit  this  is  based  on  assumption-— we  don’t  believe  this  will  solve 
those  problems. 

My  trip  to  Boston  and  the  surrounding  areas  last  week  was  like 
going  into  a fishery  museum.  They  don’t  have  the  equipment.  Thev 
haven't,  had  it  for  years  up  there  to  go  out  and  harvest  that  crop. 

Senator  Stevens.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Saklman.  I don’t  know  why. 

Senator  Stevens.  Would  you  expand  vour  equipment  when  you 
are  running  an  80- foot  boat  against  a 200-foot  trawler? 

Y hen  you  see  some  of  the  equipment  they  are  competing  with— 
the  Japanese  come  in  with  monofilament  nets  and  all  kinds  of  equip- 
ment we  won’t  let  our  fishermen  use.  You  would  not  improve  your 
>o,it  if  you  were  running  a boat  up  there  under  those  circumstances, 
i ou’d  do  what  the  halibut  fleet  in  Seattle  has  done.  You’d  stay  homo. 
There  are  two  out  this  year. 
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And  I have  the  figures  here.  They  had  104  vessels  in  the  last  good 
year,  which  was  1903,  and  caught  11  million  pounds  of  halibut.  There 
arc  two  up  there  this  year.  That  is  just  the  Bering  Sea  alone. 

And  the  Japanese,  as  I said,  incidental  to  the  catch  of  their  4 bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish,  caught  11  million  pounds  of  halibut.  They  caught 
last  year  what  we  did  at  the  peak  of  our  effort — -the  Canadian  and 
United  States  effort  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Our  catch  of  1963  was  11 
million  pounds  of  halibut. 

Mr.  Saiilman.  Senator,  I will  say  again  that  we  recognize  there 
is  a serious  problem.  I am  not  as  familiar  with  the  northewest  be- 
cause I haven't  been  over  there.  We  do  think  something  has  to  be 
done. 

But  what  wo  are  telling  you  is  that  this  would  have  a devastating 
effect  on  the  shrimp  industry,  which  is  a successful  industry,  and 
there  has  to  bo  a better  way  of  doing  it. 

And  one  more  thing.  The  New  England  fishery — the  equipment 
out  there  was  obsolete  years  before  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  came 
along. 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  see  how  it  could  have  a devastating  effect 
at  all.  You  would  be  the  same  as  you  were.  You  agree  that  the  bill 
doesn’t  affect  present  treaties,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Saiilman.  Well,  the  present  treaty  off  Brazil  in  particular— 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Saiilman.  No,  sir,  I don’t  agree. 

The  Chairman.  It  says,  “Nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  construed 
to  abrogate  any  treaty  or  convention.” 

Mr.  Saiilman.  But  what  would  we  have  to  negotiate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  say  that?  Can  you  read  that?  Have  you 
read  the  bill? 

Mr.  Saiilman.  But  v'e  know  this  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  for  two  pages  we  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  go  on  and  negotiate.  And  we  think  the  200-mile  limit 
wouldn’t  affect  those  negotiations  at  all.  I don’t  see  why  it  should. 

Mr.  Saiilman.  Why  can’t  the  Secretary  of  State  go  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  get  tough  with  them  and  say,  “this  is  what  you  are  going 
to  do”  ? 

. The  Chairman.  I say  I don’t  think  it  would  affect  it  at  all.  I think 
it  would  be  helpful.  When  you  play  the  game  for  16  vears  and  don’t 
score  a run,  it’s  about  time  you  had  some  new  tactics,  don’t  you  think 
so? 

Mr.  Saiilman.  But  I think  they  can  get  tough  on  a unilateral  basis 
with  these  nations. 

The  Chairman.  Get  a new  quarterback  or  something. 

Mr.  Saiilman.  We  must  have  some  leverage  with  Japan. 

. The  Chairman.  I think  you  are  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  this 
bill  would  affect  any  existing  treaty.  I don’t  know  who’s  frightened 
you,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  affect  the  negotiations  because  we  sup- 
port this  strongly  in  this  bill.  We  encourage  it;  we  back  it  up.  We 
direct  them  to  make  negotiations  within  any  limit  that  might  be 
prescribed.  That  has  never  been  in  law  before.  That  has  only  been 
done  by  the  treaties. 
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Now.  that  presents  two  different  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Utz.  Senator,  who  is  going  to  tell  the  Mexicans  and  the  Brazil- 
ians to  negotiate? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I’m  not  a Brazilian  or  Mexican. 

Mr.  Utz.  That  is  very  true,  Senator,  and  that’s  the  whole  point. 

The  Chairman.  I’m  an  American  and  I am  trying  to  take  care 
of  American  fisheries. 

Mr.  Utz.  Blit  somebody  is  assuming  they  will  come  to  the  table 
and  talk  to  us,  and  we  won’t  have  anything  to  talk  about  once  you 
pass  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Saiilmax.  Senator,  I would  like  to  read  the  portion  of — - — 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  go  on  here.  We  have  a long  list  of 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Sahi.man.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  think  this  would  happen  to  you.  I would  be 
the  first  to  protect  the  industry.  I think  you’re  seeing  ghosts. 

Mr.  Saxii.man.  Well,  there  arc  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  the  in- 
dustry that  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Sahi.man.  One  industry  I want  to  touch  on  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  is  the  spiney  lobster  industry  based  in  Florida.  This  is 
not  the  lobster  with  the  claws,  as  you  know,  ft  is  peculiar  to  warm 

waters.  . 

This  industry  had  a value  in  1973  of  approximately  $12  million, 
almost-  one-third  of  the  New  England  fishing  lobster  industry. 

The.  Chairman.  They  are  the  ones  without  claws,  aren’t  they? 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes.  . . 

Mr.  Sajit.man.  The  spiney  lobster  industry,  while  based  primarily 
in  Florida,  takes  almost  half,  a critical  portion,  of  its  catch  in  distant 
wafers  beyond  the  12-mile  territorial  limit,  off  Caribbean  nations, 
which  are  not  it  all  pleased  by  this  competitive  fishing — Caribbean 
nations  which,  fortunately,  are  either  unaware  of  or  have  not  to  date 
decided  to  follow  the  U.S.  unilateral  act  and  likewise  declare  spiney 
lobster  a creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

I am  referring  to  an  amendment  which  went  in  on  the  Brazilian 
treatv  bill  which  declared  the  northern  lobster  a creature  of  the 
Shelf. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  right. 

Thank  you  ail  very  much.  We  must  proceed  and  if  you  want  to  add 
anything,  the  record  will  be  open  a little  while. 

We  want  to  get  those  figures.  I still  am  not  clear. 

Mr.  Utz.  Yes,  sir.  1 will  get  t hose  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

| The  balance  of  the  statement  follows:] 

8 TATES! K XT  OF  ('  IV,  SAHI.MAN,  SA1ILMAN  SEAFOODS.  AMERICAN  SlIRIMPBOATS 
Association,  and  Southeastern  Fisheries  Association 

The  preamble  o that  Treaty  spells:  out  that  Brar.il  recognizes  in  its  consti- 
tution a territorial  sea  extending  200  miles  off  its  coastline.  Anything  and 
every  tiling  within  2()0  miles  off  Brazil's  coastline  is  its  property,  The  U.o. 
stated  ii:  those  negotiations,  and  lias  spelled  out  in  the  Treaty,  that  tins  coun- 
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try  does  not  recognize  200  miles.  Both  countries,  however,  agreed  there  was  a 
need  for  a conservation  regime  in  order  that  the  shrimp  in  that  area  of  the 
high  seas  be  conserved  and  not  over-exploited.  We  agreed  to  establishing  a con- 
servation zone  and  limiting  the  fishing  season  and  the  amount  of  catch  effort, 
by  number  of  boats,  that  would  be  exercised  in  the  area.  That  Treaty  is  an 
interim  agreement  pending  the  outcome  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Should  the  IT.S.  Senate  determine  to  enact  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
a 200  mile  fishing  zone  off  the  coast  of  the  U.S.,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible 
for  us  to  negotiate  an  extension  of  that  agreement  within  the  realm  of  reason 
for  the  U.S.  fishermen,  or  to  negotiate  any  multi-national  agreements  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  conference  that  would  protect  the  high  seas  shrimp  fishermen. 
Why  do  I say  this?  Because  the  TJ.S.  industry  and  government  negotiators  go- 
ing to  Brazil  or  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  will  be  usurped  by  the  Senate. 
Regardless  of  how  you  phrase  your  legislation,  you  will  have  convinced  those 
other  countries  that  the  U.S.  will  approve  of  any  other  country  claiming  200 
miles. 

For  a moment,  gentlemen,  let’s  examine  the  people  and  the  industry  I rep- 
resent. Who  are  they?  And  how  would  they  be  affected  by  this  legislation?  The 
American  Slirimpboat  Association  is  comprised  of  the  distant  water  shrimp 
fleet.  According  to  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics  for  1973, 
the  dollar  value  of  the  U.S.  distant  water  shrimp  catches  at  ex-vessel  prices 
was  $40,703,000  or,  in  round  figures,  $41  million.  The  total  shrimp  value  in  the 
U.S.  in  1973  was  $241,307,000.  As  you  see,  our  distant- water  shrimp  catch  ap- 
proximates one-sixth  of  the  total  U.S.  shrimp  landings.  Of  those  total  U.S. 
shrimp  landings,  over  one  half  was  caught  in  the  Gulf.  Or,  viewed  in  another 
way,  we  catch  in  distant  waters  shrimp  valued  at  over  one-fourth  the  dollar 
value  of  all  shrimp  that  is  caught  in  the  entire  Gulf. 

Additionally  I am  here  today  to  represent  the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Associa- 
tion which  encompasses  those  fishermen  fishing  within  the  Gulf.  Where  are  we 
if  S.1988  becomes  law  in  the  U.S. 7 Most  assuredly,  Mexico’s  first  reaction  would 
be  to  claim  a 200-mile  fishing  zone  just  like  her  northern  neighbor.  That  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  completely  close  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Brazil  already 
claims  200  miles  thus,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  we  are  totally  removed 
from  our  fishing  grounds.  A $41  million  a year  industry  at  the  vessel  level  is 
wiped  out. 

In  that  event,  wo  have  only  two  alternatives.  One  alternative  is  to  face  those 
nations  such  as  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  across  the  bargaining  table  and  to  work 
out  some  agreement  under  which  we  would  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  fish  for — 
and  might  I say  with  every  heavy  emphasis — their  shrimp — they  would  in  ef- 
fect, be  sitting  as  sellers  of  a commodity,  and  -we  in  effect  would  be  buyers  of 
an  opportunity  to  collect  their  commodity.  The  chances  of  our  negotiating  any 
agreement  that  would  not  totally  deplete  the  profit  margin  that  presently  justi- 
fies our  being  in  the  distant  waters,  is  very  unlikely.  The  probabilities  are  that 
we  will  be  looking  toward  the  second  alternative. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  return  to  the  Gulf.  Gentlemen,  it  does 
not.  take  much  imagination  to  recognize  that,  should  the  boats  and  crew's  that 
capture  $41  million  of  shrimp,  approximately  26%  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
shrimp  catch  within  the  Gulf,  is  those  crews  and  boats  return  to  the  Gulf 
in  competition  with  the  fishermen  presently  there,  w'e  w'ould  soon  have  a.  Gulf 
that  would  be  drastically  overfished,  as  much  or  more  so  than  those  in  New 
England  claim  exists  in  their  waters  today. 

Fishing  areas  do  not  develop  overnight.  They  are  discovered  and  cultivated 
over  long  periods  of  time.  Likewise  they  cannot  be  changed  overnight,  without 
having  drastic  and  disastrous  impact  upon  the  economies  of  the  areas  which 
depend  upon  that  fishing  industry.  200  mile  legislation  by  the  U.S.  would 
have  a direct  and  disastrous  impact  upon  the  economies  of  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Texas,  and  indirect  impacts  throughout  all  the  Gulf  States. 

Gentlemen,  I did  not  come  here  today  just  to  present  a negative  attitude 
about  your  legislation.  I applaud  the  interest  exhibited  by  this  Committee  and 
its  members.  I am  pleased  there  is  a group  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  improving  the  fishing  industry.  I was  very  pleased  to  see 
the  so-called  Eastland  Resolution  so  well  received  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  Resolution,  as  you  know',  calls  for  immediate  attention 
and  the  strongest  possible  support  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  fishing  industry 
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of  the  V.S.  As  a follow-up  to  that  legislation,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
1'aclfic,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commissions  are  presently 
submitting:  budgets  to  Senator  Eastland.  Those  budgets  will  be  utilized  as  the 
basis  for  a total  appropriation  of  $400,000  to  conduct  hearings  throughout  the 
entire  1 coastal  regions.  These  hearings  will  provide  the  fishermen  them- 
selves, tlu  people  directly  involved  in  the  industry,  au  opportunity  to  express 
exactly  wliat  they  feel  is  necessary  to  improve  and  upgrade  their  industry,  and 
to  protect,  conserve  and  fully  utilize  all  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.  1 
applaud  that  effort.  I think  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

I have  fully  supported  many,  many  efforts  throughout  the  past  years  to 
support  the  total  fishing  industry.  I have  worked  long  and  hard  with  my 
fellow  members  of  the  fishing  industry  in  an  effort  to  find  those  things  which 
we  all  agree  are  universal  problems  facing  the  industry ; problems  which  we 
could  work  in  unison  to  support. 

One  particular  issue  was  our  representation  and  posture  at  the  Law  of  the 
flea  conference.  This  conference  will  officially  begin  in  June  of  this  year, 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The  industry  representation  there  and  the  position 
advanced  there  for  the  industry  did  not  come  easy.  There  have  beer,  many 
years  and  many  meetings,  a lot  of  time  and  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
fishery  associations  and  individual  fishermen  getting  us  to  this  point.  Some 
years  ago,  representatives  of  every  segment  of  the  entire  fishing  industry  met. 
After  difficult  and  arguous  sessions,  and  unbelievable  comprises  by  many  seg- 
ments of  ttie  industry,  the  approach  and  posture  presently  exhibited  was 
agreed  to  and  advanced  as  the  official  U.S.  position  on  fisheries,  commcniy  re- 
ferral to  as  the  “Species  Approach.”  The  Species  Approach  was  hammered  out 
and  was  agreed  to  by  each  and  every  individual  segment  of  the  American 
fishing  industry.  It  was  agreed  they  would  support  that  position  and  would 
refrain  from  advancing  or  advocating  unilateral  action  pending  the  outcome 
of  tlie  Law  of  the  Sea  conference.  I,  and  those  I represent,  agreed  to  support 
the  Species  Approach.  I might  add,  that  we  have  steadfastly  done  so,  consistent 
with  our  agreement  with  the  remainder  of  the  industry. 

T would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that,  the  Species  Approach  in  its  present 
form  is  not  the  very  best  approach  for  the  distant  water  shrimp  industry.  It 
does,  however,  give  us  protection.  It  gives  us  adequate  protection  for  what 
could  he  a limited  period  of  time,  provided  it  would  be  passed  In  its  present 
form,  and  if  it  were  enforced  in  the  strictest  sense.  I speak  here  in  reference 
to  the  full  utilization  concept  that  is  part  of  the  Species  Approach.  That 
concept  provides  in  essence  that  the  coastal  State  would  have  management 
responsibility  over  the  coastal  species  and  would  have  to  make  any  species 
of  the  living  resources  off  the  coast  available  to  international  fishing  wherever 
the  coast:.!  State  did  not  fully  utilize  the  species.  By  virtue  of  that  language, 
we  would  lie  permitted  to  continue  fishing  in  those  areas  where  we  are  pres- 
ently fishing,  provided,  however,  that  the  coastal  State  did  not  upgrade  and 
expand  its  fishing  capacity  for  shrimp.  Wherever  the  coastal  State  did  begin  to 
expand  its  catch  capability,  we  would  have  to  diminish  our  catch  accordingly 
and  eventually  could  he  completely  removed  from  those  fishing  grounds  where 
we  presently  operate.  This,  as  you  might  recognize,  was  an  industry  com- 
promise which  gave  full  protection  to  the  New  England  and  Pacific  coast 
fisheries  under  a Law  of  the  Sea  agreement  containing  such  provisions,  but 
provided  us  with  a slow  removal  from  our  operating'  grounds. 

Wo  are  not  insensitive  to  the  present  situation  which  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  New  England  faces.  However,  we  do  feel  any  legislation  should  he  reasoned 
and  it  should  i>e  helpful  in  every  respect,  or  at  least,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  industrial  interests.  The  200  mile  legislation  does  not  provide  this  type 
of  protection  for  either  the  New  England  fisherman  or  the  Pacific  Northwest 
fisherman,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  both  unenforcable  as  to  attitude  and  capability. 
Yet  it  jeopardizes  a major  segment  of  the  American  fishing  industry,  rhe  dis- 
tant water  shrimp  industry. 

This  Congress  has  just,  recently  passed  a similar  well-intentioned  piece  of 
legislation  that,  in  my  judgment,  will  provide  no  assistance  to  those  people 
for  whom  it  was  directed.  I speak,  specifically  of  the  legislation  to  make  the 
northern  lobster  n creature  of  the  shelf.  That  legislation  was  directed  to  the 
New  England  lobster  industry.  Tf  sought  to  assist  the  lobster  industry,  which 
according  to  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics  produced  in  1973 
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approximately  $42  million  for  its  fishermen.  The  lobster  was  declared  a crea- 
ture of  the  shelf  by  unilateral  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S., 
although  the  1958  Continental  Shelf  Convention  had  specifically  omitted  the 
lobster.  Furthermore,  that  Convention  only  by  a tie-vote  refrained  from 
naming  the  shrimp  a creature  of  the  shelf. 

To  date,  I dare  say  not  one  lobster  has  been  saved  by  that  legislative 
effort  for  the  New  England  lobstermen.  I would  venture  to  say  that  very  little, 
if  anything,  will  be  done  to  enforce  that  legislative  Act.  But  what  has  it  done 
to  other  segments  of  the  fishing  industry? 

In  the  Southeastern  U.S.,  is  based  a spiney  lobster  industry.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics,  in  1973,  that  industry 
brought  into  the  U.S.  approximately  $12  million,  almost  one  third  of  the  New 
England  fishing  lobster  industry.  The  spiney  lobster  industry,  while  based 
primarily  in  Florida,  takes  almost  half,  a critical  portion,  of  its  catch  in 
distant  waters  beyond  the  12  mile  territorial  limit,  off  Caribbean  nations. 
Caribbean  nations  which  are  not  at  all  pleased  by  this  competitive  fishing. 
Caribbean  nations  which  fortunately  are  either  unaware  or  have  not  to  date 
decided  to  follow  the  U.S.  unilateral  act  and  likewise  declare  spiney  lobster  a 
creature  of  their  continental  shelf.  They  could  so  easily  do  it  and  drive  into 
bankruptcy  the  vast  majority  of  those  fishermen  presently  involved  in  the 
Southeastern  TJ.S.  spiney  lobster  industry.  Further,  if  the  U.S.,  by  legislative 
fiat  can  declare  the  lobster  a creature  of  the  continental  shelf,  although  con- 
trary to  discussions  and  agreements  of  that  Convention,  who  is  to  say  to 
Mexico  or  Brazil  that  they  cannot  declare  the  shrimp  a creature  of  the  shelf 
by  unilateral  legislative  enactment,  especially  in  view  of  the  extremely  close 
vote  that  took  place  at  that  Convention? 

Gentlemen,  as  you  can  see,  in  a well-intentioned  effort  to  protect  a very 
small  segment  of  the  New  England  fishing  industry,  an  effort  that  probably 
will  come  to  nought;  last  year  this  Congress  endangered  $11,500,000  a year 
spiney  lobster  industry  and  a $41  million  a year  distant  water  shrimp  industry. 
Somehow,  to  me,  the  risk  of  such  inequities  do  not  seem  to  be  justified. 

As  I stated,  I have  worked  hard  to  aid  and  improve  the  shrimp  industry  and 
the  American  fishing  Industry  as  a whole.  I want  to  help  now.  We  can  help  if  we 
look  for  approaches  that  pull  together  and  strengthen  the  industry,  and  not 
divide  it.  Let’s  pull  together  and  demand  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
international  agreements.  We  have  in  existence  today  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  designed  to  protect  the  New  England  fisheries  and  the  Pacific  fisheries. 
If  these  treaties  are  ineffective  then  let’s  unite  together,  the  fishing  industry  and 
the  Congress,  and  seek  to  improve  those  agreements,  seek  to  beef  them  up,  seek 
to  put  realistic  enforcement  provisions  within  them.  Then  let's  demand  en- 
forcement of  these  agreements.  Let’s  show  to  the  world,  by  the  enforcement 
of  those  agreements  already  in  existence,  that  the  U.S.  is  sincerely  interested 
in  protecting  the  American  fishing  industry. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  actual  results  of  this  well-intentioned  bill 
would  be  disastrous  in  three  respects:  (1)  it  would  not  in  actual  application 
answer  the  needs  of  the  New  England  and  Northwest  Pacific  fishing  industry ; 
(2)  it  would  definitely  bring  economic  disaster  to  the  distant  water  shrimp 
and  Gulf  coast  fisheries;  and  (3)  it  would  totally  wipe  out  all  possibility 
of  achieving  an  international  accord  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference. 

I say  again,  I applaud  your  interest  and  am  pleased  to  have  your  support 
for  the  fishing  industry.  I can  only  hope  the  information  I have  provided,  the 
views  I have  stated  and  the  conclusions  I have  expressed  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  distant  water  shrimp  industry,  the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Association, 
and  all  of  its  Gulf  State  members,  have  convinced  you  to  abandon  this  specific 
legislative  effort.  Abandon  this  legislation.  But,  please  do  not  lose  your  interest 
for  the  American  fisherman  and  his  industry.  He  needs  your  support.  The 
whole  industry  needs  your  support  for  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
passage  of  legislation  to  upgrade  the  industry — provide  us  with  goals  we  can 
pursue  together  as  a united  industry,  not  legislation  that  divides  and  damages 
us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  an  industry. 

The  Chairman.  ATI  right,  Walt  and  Bill.  Is  Bill  Saletic  here? 

Mr.  Saletic.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right;,  Walt;,  you  go  ahead  with  your  state- 
ment, It’s  only  a short  one. 

And,  Bill,  you  have  a short  one,  too,  don’t  you? 

Go  ahead, 

STATEMENT  01  W.  V.  YONXER,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PACIFIC  FISHERIES 

Mr.  Yonker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a very  short  statement.  I can 
shorten  it  some.  You  have  the  full  statement. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
add  to  our  original  testimony  in  opposition  to  S.  1988,  a Bill  to  ex- 
tend United  States  fisheries  jurisdiction. 

I am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Pacific 
! isheries  and  the  Puget  Sound  Salmon  Canners,  Inc.,  whose  inter- 
ests in  this  hearing  were  detailed  in  my  statement  on  February  11, 
1974.  Today  1 am  also  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Columbia  Fiver 
Salmon  and  Tuna  Packers  Association  who  process  in  excess  of  90 
percent  of  the  salmon  caught  by  U.S.  fishermen  in  southwestern 
Washington,  northwestern  Oregon,  and  from  the  Columbia  River. 

In  our  testimony  against  this  bill  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1974,  we  pointed  out  in  some  detail  that  this  proposed  uni- 
lateral extension  of  jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  would: 

(1)  Destroy  the  U.S.  bargaining  position  for  fisheries  at  the 
Caracas  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference; 

(2)  Cause  the  loss  of  our  present  protection  from  the  Japanese  high 
seas  salmon  fishery; 

(3)  Open  the  northeastern  Pacific  to  the  exploitation  of  salmon  by 
foreign  nationals  without  regulation;  and 

(4)  Provide  for  the  allocation  of  salmon  to  foreign  nations  with 
no  assured  allocation  to  this  nation’s  fishermen. 

Today  we  would  like  to  expand  and  clarify  the  statements  we  made 
in  Bellingham  regarding  the  adverse  economic  impact  of  S.  1983  on 
the  salmon  industry  of  Washington,  Alaska,  and  Oregon.  To  point 
up  one  of  our  concerns,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  salmon  industry 
has  been  and  wilt  be  the  largest  employer  in  Alaska  and  has  been 
and  will  be,  until  the  trans-Alaska  Pipeline  begins  to  produce,  the 
largest  taxpayer  in  Alaska.  This  industry  is  also  very  important  to 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  particularly  in  terms  of  sup- 
port for  smaller  coastal  communities  that  are  without  other  extrac- 
tive industries. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  statement.  S.  1988  provides 
very  little  protection  for  Pacific  salmon.  From  1963  through  1972, 
the  United  States  has  taken  on  an  average  approximately  58  million 
salmon  a year.  During  this  same  period  of  time,  the  Japanese  catch 
of  United  States  salmon  has  been  approximately  3.5  million  fish,  or 
6 percent  of  this  nation’s  catch.  Had  the  present  Japanese  fleet  fished 
for  this  10-year  period  in  the.  northeastern  Pacific  Ocean  outside  of 
200.  miles,  it  could  have  taken  some  15.5  million  salmon  annually, 
which  would  amount  to  27  percent  of  the  United  States  catch. 

These  comparative  data  only  reflect  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  ef- 
fort in  this  area  and  the  additional  entry  of  other  fishing  nations 
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who  have  a vital  economic  interest  in  high-value  species  such  as  sal- 
mon could  destroy  the  industry’s  productivity  or  even  wipe  out  runs 
of  salmon.  Mr.  A.  R.  Fredin,  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice Northwest  Fisheries  Center  and  an  internationally  recognized 
scientist,  has  stated  that  he  is  not  aware  of  a run  of  salmon  that, 
during  its  life  cycle,  does  not  migrate  more  than  200  miles  off  the 
coast  of  its  home  nation. 

There  are  three  fishery  resources  that  would  be  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy  if  S.  1988  is  enacted  into  law.  These  are  the  high  seas  shrimp 
and  tuna  fisheries  and  the  Pacific  salmon  fishery. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  re- 
ported that  in  1972  the  total  value  of  edible  and  nonedible  fish  landed 
by  U.S.  fishing  craft  and  caught  in  United  States  waters,  interna- 
tional waters,  and  off  foreign  shores  amounted  to  $765,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  salmon  accounted  for  approximately  $62,750,000,  tuna 
taken  outside  of  the  12-mile  fishery  zone  accounted  for  approximately 
$119,000,000,  and  shrimp  taken  beyond  this  country’s  12-mile  fishery 
zone  amounted  to  approximately  $100,000,000.  These  three  species 
had  a total  value  of  $281,750,000.  These  catches  amount  to  36.8  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  total  edible  and  nonedible  fish  taken  by  U.S. 
craft. 

The  Service  also  reported  for  1972  that  the  total  value  of  fish  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,494,400,000,  almost  doub- 
ling the  value  of  the  U.S.  catch.  In  the  same  year,  the  U.S.  fish  indus- 
try exported  $157,900,000  worth  of  products. 

S.  1988,  if  enacted,  would  substantially  reduce  the  salmon,  shrimp, 
and  tuna  production  of  this  country,  which  is  not  realistic  in  terms 
of  the  trade  imbalance  noted  above,  nor  is  it  realistic  to  endanger 
those  segments  of  the  industry  which  produce  36  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  total  U.S.  fish  production.  Also,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  probable  loss  of  this  nutritious  food  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country,  particularly  at  this  time. 

We  recognize  that  the  200-mile  provision  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  a nonexclusive  one  as  the  proposal  amends  80  Stat.  908.  In 
this  regard,  we  would  then  point  out  that  foreign  nations  would  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  under-utilized  species  inside  a 200-mile  zone, 
and  the  problems  of  incidental  catches  would  still  be  a matter  of 
concern. 

Unilateral  extension  of  jurisdiction  brings  two  other  problems  be- 
fore us  in  considering  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  reservations  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  unilateral  extension  of  jurisdiction  as  a conservation  measure  be- 
cause foreign  fleets  would  probably  continue  to  fish  inside  of  a 200- 
mile  limit  without  penalty  as  there  is  no  international  law  to  sup- 
port such  a jurisdictional  claim. 

Second,  since  1964  the  United  States  has  had  a law  which  declares 
the  creatures  of  our  continental  shelf  to  be  the  property  of  this  na- 
tion. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  law  has  not  been  enforced. 

Had  it  been,  the  United  States  would  have  been  able  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  tremendous  incidental  foreign  catches  of  tanner  and 
king  crab  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea.  These  incidental  catches  have 
reached  such  a magnitude  that  they  are  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
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the  management  of  our  crab  resources.  If  we  had  enforced  this  law 
against  foreign  drag  operations  in  the  area  to  protect  our  crab,  we 
would,  as  a side  effect,  have  protected  our  seriously  endangered  hali- 
but resources  as  halibut  occurs  in  many  of  the  same  areas  as  do  crab. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  express  our  additional  comments  on  this  very  impor- 
tant proposal. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  and  I have  talked  about  this  on  many 
occasions,  and  Bill,  too,  so  I don’t  need  to  ask  many  questions,  or  I 
don’t  want  to. 

But  I want  to  clear  up  one  thing. 

On  the  first  page  of  your  testimony  you  come  to  a conclusion  on 
which  there  is  a disagreement,  that  it  would  destroy  our  bargaining 
power  at  Caracas. 

Well,  I mean  that  is  the  conclusion  of  several  people. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes,  that  is  my  conclusion,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I happen  to  disagree  with  that. 

Now,  if  this  was  just  beginning,  this  international  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference — if  this  was  15  years  ago — I took  the  same  position,  be- 
fore we  went  to  Geneva.  But  our  problem  is — and  I don’t  like  to  be- 
labor this — we  have  gone  on  and  on  and  on,  and  we  never  get  any- 
place. Something  drastic  has  got  to  be  done. 

If  this  bid  would  move  them  in  Caracas — sometimes  it  does,  you 
know.  Sometimes  you  can  introduce  a bill  and  get  as  much  done  as 
by  passing;  it.  You  have  it  hanging  there.  Because  many  membeis  of 
the  State  Department  say,  “Well,  it  might  help  us.” 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion.  So  we  won’t  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Yonker.  May  I comment  on  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yonker.  We  have  a position  that  was  developed  by  the  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  the  U.S.  position  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  If  we  go 
down  there  already  having  200  males  as  a matter  of  fact  in  our 
country,  it’s  like  playing  poker  when  you  are  looking  at  the  back  of 
your  hand  and  your  opponent  is  looking  at  your  cards;  we  have  given 
our  cards  away. 

Up  to  tins  point  we  have  been  negotiating  and  I don’t  think  every- 
body has  Ireen  stating  realistic  positions.  I think  in  Caracas  we  will 
start  to  see  them  for  the  first  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I have  had  a long,  sad  experience  with  these 
conferences.  With  me  it  goes  back  16  years,  when  I was  a delegate 
in  Geneva.  Nothing  was  done.  And  I was  hopeful  they  would  do 
something  after  almost  2 years  up  in  New  York— 2 long  years,  and 
they  passed  one  resolution,  to  adjourn  and  go  to  Caracas. 

Now  they  are  talking  about,  going  to  Vienna  after  Caracas — is  that 
where  they  are  going  ? They  were  going  to  Chile  and  now  they  are 
going  to  Vienna.  I have  an  invitation  to  go  there. 

And  I don’t  know  how  long  this  can  go  on.  That  is  one  problem. 
Now,  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  about  this,  I understand. 

Now,  the  second  one  is,  “cause  the  loss  of  our  present  protection 
from  the  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  fishery.” 
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You  mean  the  Japanese  treaty  would  be  gone? 

Mr.  Yonker.  I think  our  action  in  going  to  200  miles  would  result 
in  the  Japanese  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion  that  they  would  act  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I just  feel  the  contrary,  that  they  wouldn  t. 

I think  they  would  keep  it  going.  But  that  is  speculation. 

Mr.  Yonker.  If  they  don’t,  then  we  still  have  them  fishing  for  our 
resources  up  to  3 miles  of  our  coast. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  I have  dealt  with  the  Japanese  for  a long 
time,  and  you  know  they  don’t  do  something  that  will  hurt  them 
economically,  and,  to  coin  a phrase,  they  have  bigger  fish  to  fry  with 
this  country.  They  aren’t  going  to  pick  out  this  one  thing  because  we 
protect  our  shores.  I don’t  think  so. 

Now,  you  say  it  will  “open  the  northeastern  Pacific  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  salmon  by  foreign  nationals  without  regulation.” 

Wouldn’t  that  protect  our  salmon  for  200  miles  if  we  have  a 200- 
mile  limit? 

Mr.  Yonker.  If  we  have  a 200-mile  limit,  sir,  as  I pointed  out,  the 
Japanese  could  move  from  the  present  3.5  million  fish  they  are  catch- 
ing now  to  15.5  million  with  the  same  fleet,  if  they  moved  into 

The  Chairman.  For  the  record,  the  figures  we  have  are  that  they 
are  catching,  as  Ted  points  out,  a lot  of  pollock  within  200  miles 
which  is  valued  at  about  $300  million.  And  they  don’t  want  to  bar- 
gain about  that. 

Wouldn’t  we  have  a chance  to  bargain  with  salmon  over  that  $300 
million  they  are  taking? 

Mr.  Yonker.  It  depends  how  much  you  want  to  trade  off. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  direct  them  to  bargain. 

Mr.  Yonker.  We  have  seen  the  East  Germans,  the  Poles,  moving 
in.  We  have  others  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn’t  want  to  keep  that  catch.  And  the 
bill  says  we  should  negotiate  that  with  them. 

Mr.  Yonker.  I understand. 

The  Chairman.  It  directs  the  Secretary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Yonker.  I understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  I assume  the  same  would  be  true  of  many 
other  species. 

Now,  the  rest  of  it  I think  we  have  discussed  on  many  occasions, 
and  I don’t  question  at  all  your  facts  and  figures. 

If  you  think  this  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  con- 
ference, your  patience  is  greater  than  mine. 

Mr.  Yonker.  I think  this  is  the  best  place  we  have  to  negotiate  in- 
ternational protection  for  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  don’t  touch  a treaty;  we  don’t  touch  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  Yonker.  I am  talking  about  international  recognition  of 
salmon. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  would  do  that,  that  is  the  best  thing  we 
could  do.  But  nothing  happens 

Mr  Yonker.  I think  this  is  the  best  vehicle  for  that. 
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1 he  Chairman.  I have  spent,  I don’t  know — I won’t  use  the  word 

tours,  or  days,  or  weeks  in  this  committee  room  protecting  salmon 
and  trying  to  get  cooperation  of  the  State  Department,  even  o:i  our 

I cHClcS. 

Mr.  Yonker.  f understand.  Rut.  Senator,  you  have  a law  for  our 
continental  shelf  that  would'  take  care  of  some  of  the  catch  Senator 
Stevens  lias  been  mentioning.  The  law  has  been  on  the  books  since 
. V ’ f , nothmg  has  happened.  I think  we  would  have  a better 
< in  i stock  and  halibut  stock,  both.  Violations  have  been  documented 
1 here  is  no  question  about  them. 

The  Chairman  Well,  it  wasn’t  a law  but  an  administrative  direc- 
tive. It  started,  didnt  it,  with  the  Truman  directive? 

Senator  Steve  vs.  I have  trouble  with  that,  Walt,  and  I loin  the 
chairman  m wishing  you  were  with  us. 

Me  have  jurisdiction  over  the  shelf,  but  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
surface.  Their  trawling  operations  are  legal.  What  happens  as  a 
icsult  of  the  conflict  with  the  king  crab  is  not  consistent.  But  how  are 
you  going  to  stop  them  from  their  trawling  operations  unless  you 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  surface? 

Mr.  Yonker  If  they  are  taking  creatures  off  our  shelf  that  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  they  certainly  have  to  trawl  in 
those  areas  that  would  protect  the  creatures  of  the  shelf  in  terms  of 
the  law. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  have  protested  those  and  the  Coast  Guard 
has  gone  out.  As  you  know,,  there  are  substantial  examples  of  wrong- 
here  ^ ^ aS  ^ore^n  na^ons  are  concerned,  and  ruining  king  crab 

Let.  me  ask  M alt  two  questions — and.  again,  I wish  you  were  with 
us.  J 

™'-nueniioneH  t^le  pipeline-  The  pipeline  will  provide  Alaska 
30,000  jobs  for  3.  years.  The  Bristol  Bay  salmon  industry  at  one  time 
had  40,000  jobs  in  the  Bristol  Bay  annually. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  There  were  over  40  canneries,  and  the  massive 
fleets  of  the  whole  west  coast  operating  the  Bristol  Bay  fisheries. 

1 his  year  it  is  absolutely  closed  down.  I am  informed  two  canneries — 
even  the  native  people  have  been  told  not  to  fish  for  salmon  for  sub- 
sistence purposes  because  we  are  below  survival  levels. 

Unless  we  take  some  action,  how  can  you  possibly  expect  that  to 
be  reinsti tuted  and  brought  back  up  to  a point  where  it  is  reallv  a 
valuable  national  asset? 

Mr.  Yon  KER.  I don’t  think  the  200  miles  will  protect  the  salmon, 
Senator.  This  is  my  problem. 

Senator  Stevens.  I have  those  figures  here.  They  are  taking  1,989,- 
•_18  metric  tons — the  Japanese  alone  are — almost  2 million  metric 
tons  within  the  200-mile  limit  off  Alaska. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Probably  4.5  million  with  the  Russians  and  South 
Koreans,  sir. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Don’t  you  think  they  want  to  continue  to  take 
part  of  that? 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes,  I do. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  our  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  Yonker.  You  work  your  trade-off. 

Senator  Stevens.  Trade-off?  They  are  taking  that  already.  They 
won’t  get  it  at  all  if  we  pass  this,  unless  they  stop  taking  salmon. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Don’t  you,  with  your  nonexclusive  fisheries  zone — 
the  200  miles  is  a nonexclusive  zone,  as  I understand  it 

Senator  Stevens.  That’s  right,  but  it  is  subject  to  our  regulations. 

Mr.  Yonker.  But  if  we  are  not  using  the  resource,  we  might  re- 
duce that  take  from  4.5  million  tons  to  3.5  or  2.5  for  conservation 
reasons,  but  you  will  still  have  them  there  and  still  have  the  impact. 

Senator  Stevens.  As  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  they 
wouldn’t  get  a fish  out  of  that  200-mile  zone  unless  they  stopped  that 
high-seas  salmon  fishing — not  one  fish. 

Mr.  Yonker.  It’s  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  has  the  power  for  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone 
in  the  200  miles. 

Mr.  Yonker.  My  understanding  of  the  legislation  is  that  it  ap- 
plies to  a nonexclusive  zone. 

Senator  Stevens.  I think  the  old  springboard  case  of  taxation  of 
national  banks — power  regulates  the  power  to  exclude.  And  certainly 
the  power  is  there,  which  we  don’t  have  today. 

But  I would  like  to  have  those  40,000  jobs  back.  I would  much 
rather  have  40,000  jobs  every  year  forever  than  30,000  jobs  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Senator,  realistically,  with  the  same  runs  that  you 
had  when  you  had  40,000  jobs  in  the  bay — if  those  runs  existed  today 
you  wouldn’t  need  40,000  people  to  carry  out  those  jobs.  The  tech- 
nology of  the  plants  has  changed  markedly. 

You  take  plants  that  were  running  on  lines  with  50  cans  a minute, 
and  now  they  are  running  over  300  cans  a minute.  You  have  multiple- 
line plants;  you  have  brine  transportation.  And  you  won’t  have  the 
jobs  in  the  bay,  as  I see  it,  because  of  technology. 

Senator  Stevens.  I understand  we  have  technology  and  moderni- 
zation, and  we  are  all  for  that.  We  are  not  opposed  to  that.  I would 
like  to  see  them  come  back  and  modernize  all  those  canneries  and  put 
them  into  operation  and  get  rid  of  some  of  that  floating  equipment 
that  looks  like  14-story  buildings. 

I am  trying  to  get  the  commitee  to  go  up  there  and  see  them.  I 
don’t  think  most  people  have  seen  some  of  those  that  have  buildings 
as  big  as  apartment  buildings  in  Anchorage  on  them,  schools  on  them, 
all  year  long.  No  one  comprehends  what  is  up  there  unless  they  have 
seen  it.  I know  you  have  seen  it. 

I wish  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  agree  with  us  on  this.  We 
are  trying  to  protect  your  people. 

Mr.  Yonker.  I just  don’t  see  how  a trade-off  can  do  it,  Senator,  or 
I don’t  see  how  it  could  be  done  under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 
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When  you  set  up  a nonexclusive  zone,  you  don’t  have  a trade-off. 

If  you  have  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone,  "that’s  a different  problem. 
Then  you  have  a trade-off. 

The  Chairman.  It’s  kind  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  isn’t  it? 

Well,  I think  we  have  had  a healthy  discussion.  And,  as  I say,  we 
three  have  discussed  this  many  times.  We  happen  to  disagree.  I think 
the  Japanese  will  be  more  amenable  to  negotiation,  rather  than  the 
other  way. 

I happen  to  think  that,  and  I have  had  some  experience  with  them. 
They  don’t,  want  to  lose  the  other  things  either.  We  advise  them  “Un- 
less we  agree  on  certain  things,”  and  then  we  direct  them  to  get  a 
treaty  going. 

Senator  Stevens.  We’ll  help  you  to  get  it  to  their  attention.  I put 
a prohibition  on  that  Alaska  pipeline  bill  that  no  Alaskan  oil  gets 
exported.  The  next  thing  we’ll  do  is  put  a prohibition  on  export  of 
coal.  If  that  doesn’t  get  their  attention,  then  we’ll  put  the  prohibi- 
tion,^ “no  additional  exports  of  timber  products.”  One  of  these  days 
they’ll  get  the  message,  to  get  off  our  salmon. 

I don’t  know  how  long  it  will  take,  Walt,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  they  get  the  message,  and  when  they  get  off  the  high-seas  fishery 
and  we  can  have  some  control  in  terms  of  sound  management  prac- 
tices over  the  whole  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  I think  every- 
body, including  the  Japanese,  will  be  better  off. 

Mr.  Yonker.  I think  your  biggest  bargaining  point,  if  you  can 
use  it  for  bargaining  for  salmon,  is  oil.  I think  you  could  use  bar- 
gaining with  oil  in  other  species  as  well  and  have  as  good  a weapon 
as  the  200  miles,  or  better. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  have  to  get  their  attention  first. 

Mr.  Yonker.  You  have  to  get  their  attention. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  way  to  get  their  attention,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  what  it  is. 

Senator  Stevens.  Pass  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  it  will  get  their  attention. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me — I talked  to  some  people  down  in 
Oregon  about  2 weeks  ago.  The  ocean  perch  people  have  stopped 
fishing  because  of  the  depletion  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  quit.  I don’t  think  there’s  a boat  out 
there. 

Mr.  Yonker.  There  are  three  or  four  small  boats. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  to  do  something  about  this  off  our 
shores. 

T am  hopeful  that  the  salmon  problem,  which  is  2,000  miles  away, 
can  be  assisted  by  passage  of  this  legislation.  The  200-mile  limit 
doesn’t  affect  our  problem  out  there. 

The  only'  connection  I see  is  that  apparently  there  is  some  word 
around  that  if  we  do  this,  theyr  are  going  to  retaliate.  Isn’t  that  about 
the  story? 
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Mr.  Yonker.  That’s  what  I’m  saying,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  does  that  word  come  from?  From 
them  ? 

Mr.  Yonker.  No,  it  doesn’t  come  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  there  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that 
because  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Senator,  as  I pointed  out  in  Bellingham,  we 

The  Chaiirman.  But  that  is  the  whole  basis  of  it.  If  the  Japanese 
would  say,  “We  don’t  mind  the  200  miles,”  or,  “We  are  not  going 
to  do  anything ; the  salmon  problem  is  another  problem  out  here,”  it 
seems  to  me  the  salmon  people  would  have  no  interest  in  the  bill  ex- 
cept to  protect  their  fellow  fishermen  offshore. 

But  maybe  the  State  Department  is  pulling  this  one;  is  it? 

Mr.  Yonker.  No,  I don’t  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No? 

Mr.  Yonker.  I can’t  believe  that  the  Japanese 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  talk  about  it  and  they,  talked  about 
it  up  in  New  York,  and  they  are  going  to  talk  about  it  in  Caracas. 

If  this  were  true  and  we  knew  this  was  going  to  happen,  it  would 
be  different.  Because  it  deals  with  one  species  far  offshore  and  not 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Treaties  are  exempted  in  the  bill,  and  they  could  even  make  trea- 
ties within  the  200  miles  or  150,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  State 
Department  is  directed  to  do  that.  . . 

Mr.  Yonker.  Senator,  one  thing  I think  should  be  recognized  is 
that  if  we  keep  the  175  degree  west  line  and  the  North  Pacific  Treaty 
or  Convention,  the  Japanese  will  continue  to  be  able  to  fish  within 
3 miles  of  our  coast  west  of  175  degrees  west,  as  they  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I don’t  quite  see  that. 

Mr.  Yonker.  In  the  terms  of  the  INPFC  treaty  or  convention, 
the  Japanese  can  fish  up  to  within  3 miles  of  our  coast  west  of  175 
degrees. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  other  than  salmon. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes.  . . . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  up  in  the  Aleutians.  That  will  only  be  m 
the  Aleutians. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes,  sir.  And  if  we  keep  that  line  with  the  treaty, 
they  will  still  be  able  to  fish  there. 

Senator  Stevens.  Subject  to  good  management  practices  if  we  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Yonker.  No,  because  the  bill  won’t  affect  an  international 
treaty  that  continues  in  existence,  as  the  Senator  explains  it  to  me. 

Senator  Stevens.  I agree.  We  will  have  to  continue  to  let  them 
do  it.  . 

Mr.  Yonker.  Regardless  of  the  200-mile  law,  they  will  still  be  able 
to  fish  within  3 miles  of  our  coast. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  where  they  use  those  long  nets. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Yes. 
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Senat°r  Stevens.  That  me  they  cut  loose  was  14  miles  loner  a 
monofilament  net.  And  they  slipped  it  in  to  evade  the  Coa*t  Guard 

"gutef  S fish  by  the  SCh°01'  You  “ thtak  we 

We  won't  be  able  to  regulate  it 

Senatm  <4™  f m and  £°  for  tbe  200  miles, 

to  sav  d dont  tlu”k  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  treaty, 

irds  of  civiliyatf9h”hev  ?°?thave  to  fisb  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ee ot civilization,’ ’’  which  they  a -e  not  doing  now. 

“civdGaHmf^n1  might  hf.V’e  s°me  trouble  with  my  definition  of 
muzation.  On  conservation  I agree  with  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  When  we  went  to  the  World  Court,  the  U.S 

Government  stood  up  on  its  hind  feet  and  we  destroyed  them. 

wlS  we”,™™  to  W"  pe0p1'  like  th“  «*"  1 « too* 

the  SmithVn?^  herR;  Walt’  wondcring  what  I was  doing  out  in 
the  South  Pacific  some  years  ago.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  figure  out. 

Maybe  at  that  time  we  should  have  put  that  in  the  treaty.  We  would 
have  had  a real  treaty.  ^ u 

*elPinK  draft  material  on  the  mercliant 
marine  and  fisheries.  Maybe  I made  a mistake,  trying  to  be  decent, 
and  then  they  do  things  like  this.  ’ 

Well,  we  have  had  a good  discussion,  and  I want  this  record  com- 
piete  because  I realize  there  are  two  sides  to  everything. 

Mr.  ioniser.  One  thing  that  bothers  me— there  are  two  things, 
tine  thing  that  bothers  me  is  in  the  last  2 years  Japanese  fishing 
boats,  gill I nettere.  have  been  picked  up  south  of  Kodiak,  170,  180 
miles  offshore.  It  seems  to  me  these  people  are  probing  the  fishery 
migrations  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  this  is  the  point  I am  trying 

!Lmenne'  °tS®  ™lnerablbty  our  salmon  fishery  in  the  Gulf.  These 
are  600  or  700  miles  over  the  line,  and  I am  not  sure  it  is  navigational 
error  at  that  point.  These  boats  were  there  and  were  apprehended 
and  sent  back  to  Japan  under  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

the  Chairman.  Yes.  And  they  probably  will  continue  that  whether 
we  pass  a bill  or  not,  or  whether  anything  is  done  in  Caracas,  or 
anything  else— I shouldn’t  even  mention  Caracas.  That  is  just  a way 
station.  It  s Vienna.  We’ll  probably  end  up  in  Paris  with  this  con- 
ference sooner  or  later. 

All  right,  Walt. 

Mr.  Yonker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

| The  attachments  referred  to  follow:] 
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The  Chairman.  Bill,  we’ll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Now  the  record  is  open  in  case  you  want  to  make  some  correc- 
tions. We  used  figures  here  today. 

STATEM13NT  OF  WILLIAM  0.  SAIETIC,  EXECUTIVE  MANAGER, 
SEINERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SAr.E’no.  Thank  you.  Senator,  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  testify  again. 

Tam  William  G.  Saletic,  executive  manager  of  the  Seiners  Asso- 
ciation ot  Seattle,  Wash.  Our  organization  consists  of  225  vessel 
owners  or  operators  who  fish  for  salmon  in  the  waters  of  Washington 
and  Alaska.  At  this  time  I would  like  to  give  our  brief  comments 
on  Senate  bill  19?  8. 

Pacific  salmon  comprise  the  Nation’s  third  most  valuable  fishery. 
It  alone  contributed  $158  million  to  the  State  of  Washington  econ- 
omy in  19(2  We  believe  that  the  salmon  fishery  should  be  considered 
very  carefully  when  legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  1988  is  proposed. 

(riven  the  almost  certain  condition  that  Japan  will  abrogate  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  upon  passage  of  a uni- 
ateral  extension  of  our  fishery  zone,  there  is  the  assurance  that  some 
ot  our  salmon  stocks  could  be  eliminated.  Biologists  at  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  service  determined  that  15.5  million  U.S.  salmon 
would  be  available  to  Japanese  and  other  foreign  fleets  annually. 

1 hese  hsh  have  an  annual  wholesale  value  of  $69,800,000. 

We  feel  that  even  though  Senate  bill  1988  makes  a provision  for 
anadromous  stocks,  the  salmon  industry  would  be  hurt  by  such  uni- 
lateral action.  We  can  not  believe  that  the  United  States  would  ade- 
quately protect  our  anadromous  stocks  even  if  it  was  feasible.  There 
are  too  many  complicating  factors  that  would  curtail  such  a plan. 

Another  portion  of  the  anadromous  stocks  section  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  authorize  foreign  fishing  vessels  to 
harvest  salmon  outside  of  our  territorial  waters  if  such  fishing  did 
not  reduce  the,  salmon  populations  below  conservation  levels.  This 
leaves  no  room  for  economic  management  schemes  and  gives  too 
much  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  our  association  has  been  involved  with 
our  Government  in  formalizing  the  present  U.S.  position  for  Law 
ot  the  Sea,  (‘specially  in  regard  to  fisheries.  The  outcome  was  the 
species  approach,  and  leaders  from  all  segments  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
1,K™r.y  were  in  agreement  with  this  concept. 

This  species  approach  has  been  reworked  and  redrafted  many 
times  to  its  present  form,  and  we  feel  this  is  the  proper  position  to 
be  taken  for  protection  of  all  IT.S.  fisheries. 

We  feel  that  if  Senate  bill  1988  was  implemented,  our  position  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  would  be  jeopardized.  The  United  States  would 
not  be  able  to  present  a species  approach  while  it  is  unilaterally  en- 
orcing  a 200-mile  fishery  zone.  This  would  let  other  countries  believe 
hat  the  United  States  has  accepted  a 200-mile  fishery  jurisdiction 
with  no  possible  protection  for  our  salmon  and  migratory  species- — - 
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We  understand  that  our  coastal  species  of  crustaceans  and  bottom 
fish  need  further  protection.  We  believe  that  adequate  provisions  will 
issue  forth  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  protect  these  species..  . 

In  conclusion,  Senator  Magnuson,  we  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  time  for  such  action.  We  plead  that,  you  keep  m mind 
the  possible  effect  on  the  salmon  industry.,  shrimp  industry,  and 
tuna  industry,  and  proceed  very  carefully  with  Senate  bill  1988. 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you,  and  at  this  time  I would  be  more  than  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Bill.  . 

We  do  have  in  mind  the  effects,  but  I think  the  problem  here  is 
that  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  industry  and 
others,  have  a different  viewpoint  on  what  the  effects  would  be. 

How,  if,  as  you  say,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Japan  would  abrogate 
the  international  treaty  on  passage  of  such  a bill,  that  would  be 
bad.  I don’t  happen  to  think  they  will.  I think  we  have  a better 
bargaining  position  with  them  than  we  have  ever  had  with  this  bill. 

The  industry  naturally  has  been  concerned.  Most  of  them  are 
worried  about  this  possibility.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  certain  or  not. 

It  might  be.  Maybe  they  have  some  word  I don’t  have  and  they  are 
in  closer  touch.  But  I think  we  will  have  a better  way  of  negotiating 

for  all  these  things.  , 

Now,  second,  I agree  with  you  that  no  matter  what  we  do,  there 
is  too  much  authority  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  we 
don’t  know  where  else  to  put  it  at  this  time.  We  can  change  that. 

The  bill  is  just  a working  paper. 

I still  say  that  I don’t  think  our  position  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
would  be  jeopardized  I think  it  would  be  strengthened.  I could  be 

wrong.  _ . 

I am  thinking  about  moving,  timewise.  I suppose  if  we  quit  right 
now,  this  would  have  some  kind  of  effect  on  moving.  But  they  ]ust 
don’t  seem  to  move.  I couldn’t  waste  that  much  of  my  time,  to  sit 
around  and  listen  to  some  of  the  things  they  talk  about.  And  I have 
been  to  several  conferences,  and  we  never  can  seem  to  get  our  posi- 
tion across.  . 

Of  course,  as  you  two  know,  and  as  I know,  the  best  way  to  do  it 
would  be  that  way.  That  would  be  the  best  way.  But  after  years, 
you  lose  your  patience. 

Again  if  you  want  to  add  something,  you  may. 

I appreciate  you  both  coming,  and  we  will  be  talking  later  on. 

And  the  record  is  open,  in  case  you  want  to  make  any  changes.. 

As  I stated  before,  we  are  going  to  have  some  hearings  up  in  New 
England  in  the  next  2 weeks  or  so,  and  we  have  had  field  hearings 
pretty  nearly  everyplace,  like  the  Bellingham  and  the  Aberdeen  ones. 

Then  we  will  sit  down  and  see — maybe  they  might  convene 
Caracas  early  and  get  this  done,  and  then  we  won’t  have  to  have 
any  more  hearings.  That  is  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  expect  that. 

All  right ; thanks,  Bill. 

Mr.  Saletic.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Walt 
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Mr.  Yonker.  'Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  I’ll  see  you  in  ray:  office  a little  later.  I’m  going 
over  in  a minute.  e & 


W we  have  all  the  tuna  people  here:  Mr.  Carry,  Mr.  Broadhead, 
Mr.  Itidney,  Mr.  Spmello,  and  Mr.  Felando. 

henator  Stevens.  Before  we  leave  salmon,  would  you  let  me  put  in 
the  Japanese  catches  of  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  from'  1956  to  1973.  I 

ran  would  help  people  understand  our  problem  with  salmon. 

ine  ( h airman  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens  I would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

the  Chairman.  As  I was  going  to  say,  the  Senator  from  California 
wants  to  be  here  when  you  people  testify,  and  it  is  now  noon.  I 
umii  c j We  T"ld  get  some  word  if  he  could  come  back  here  at  1 :30. 

We’ll  find  out  before  we  start. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

The  Chairman.  I promised  him  he  could  be  here. 

Is  Mr.  Oouston  of  the  Corporation  here,  and  Mr.  Levering  and 
Mr  Jarvis?  Tou  people  will  have  to  come  back  this  afternoon.  There 
are  three  of  you. 

5,r'  Clouston.  There  are  three  here,  but  just  one  of  me. 

tit  P Chairman.  What  is  the  Gorton  Corporation? 

Mr.  CnocisTON.  It  is  a seafood  corporation  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
wi  ii  plants  in  Miami  and  Alabama — a seafood  processing  company. 

ut  J am  speaking  for  the  National  Fisheries  Institute,  which  is  the 
national  association. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  hear  vou  and  Mr. 
Levering  and  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  I will  ask  the  tuna  people  to  wait  for 
the  henator  from  California. 


Mr.  Felando.  Senator,  I am  August  Felando,  and  I would  very 
much  appreciate ‘ 

at10  Chairman.  Come  up  and  use  the  mike.  What  is  your  problem? 

Mr.  r emndo.  Senator,  we  have  been  associated  quite  a long  time 
with  respect  to  tuna,  and  you  have  helped  us  out  quite  a bit.  And  I 
teel  in  view  of  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
record  in  Washington  and  here  today,  I hope  the  Senator,  if  it  is 
possible  will  be  present  along  with  Senator  Tunney  this  afternoon, 
because  I would  very  much  welcome  the  exchange  between  ourselves 
to  sort  of  clear  up  some  of  the  points. 

I he  Chairman.  You  mean  me? 

Mr.  Felando.  Yes,  if  possible. 

I he  Chairman.  [ can’t  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Feiando.  I’m  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  I’ll  read  the  record.  I know  about  this  subject 
pretty  well.  J 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  T think  you  do. 

C‘e  Chairman.  A lot  of  it  here  today  is  repetition  to  me. 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  I’m  sorry  you  won’t  be  here  this  afternoon, 
henator. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  everyone  to  be  on  record,  that’s  the  main 
tiling. 
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You  represent  the  tuna  people? 

Mr.  Felando.  I represent  the  tuna  vessel  owners. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I know.  . , . , T 

Well,  Senator  Tunney  is  on  the  way,  so  you  go  ahead.  And  it  i 
can  get  back  after  1 o’clock,  I will,  but  I don’t  know  whether  I can 

° Senator  Stevens.  Will  you  proceed,  please,  Mr.  Clouston. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSS  CLOUSTON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
FISHERIES  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Clouston.  I am  Ross  Clouston,  president  of  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute,  the  major  national  organization  representing  all 
facets  of  the  American  seafood  industry.  Active  and  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute  include  570  TJ.S.  seafood 
processors,  brokers,  and  wholesalers.  In  addition,  domestic  produce!  s 
are  represented  as  members  of  the  NFI  Regional  Association,  made 

up  of  17  fisheries  associations.  . . ■, 

It  is  a pleasure  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee  and 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  Institute  on  this  most  important  issue 
of  fisheries  jurisdiction  and  management. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  problem  before  us.  The  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  has  recently  estimated  that  overfishing  of  herring, 
cod,  flounder,  mackerel,  redfish,  and  tuna  is  evident  m all  five  ot  the 
world’s  major  fishing  areas.  To  this  list  can  be  added  the  decline 
of  stocks  of  haddock  and  halibut  off  our  own  coasts.  On  a worldwide 
basis,  these  over-fished  stocks  represent  two-thirds  ot  the  total  eaten 

taken  from  the  sea  annually.  ' , . 

Thus,  two  points  come  clearly  into  focus:  first,  overhshing  is 
worldwide;  and  second,  the  vast  majority  of  the  species  we  rely  on 
as  sources  of  protein  are  being  affected.  , 

In  short,  the  fishing  effort  is  too  intensive  and  decimation  ot  stocks 
is  at  hand.  Man  is  currently  taking  a protein  source  which  is  in- 
finitely renewable  when  properly  managed,  and  making  that  renew- 
ability  finite.  If  large,  subsidized,  foreign  stern  trawler  fleets  are 
allowed  to  persist  up  to  12  miles  from  our  shores  in  fishing  endeavors 
which  are  unmanaged  by  sound  conservation  and  resource  manage- 
ment principles,  then  the  days  of  our  domestic  fishing  industry  or, 
indeed,  of  any  fishery  anywhere  in  the  world  so  treated,  are  numbered. 

The  problem  of  overfished  and  decimated  stocks  cries  out  tor  a 
solution  in  the  form  of  resource  management.  And  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  the  United  States  and  its  fishing  industry  can  ill-attord 
to  wait  many  years,  perhaps  as  many  as  5 or  10,  for  a solution 
through  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.. 

The  legislation  currently  under  consideration  by  this  committee 
must  be  commended  for  its  goal  of  resource  management.  This  is  a 
goal  which  must  be  achieved.  However,  as  we  turn  to  the  issue  ox 
what  form  our  fisheries  management  program  must  take,  I would 
like  to  suggest  that  certain  aspects  of  Senate  bill  1988  are  inadequate 
to  reach  this  goal  and  may  even  in  some  cases  be  harmful  to  the 
domestic  fishing  industry. 
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tonZnTS!  anTg  the  ci1facteristics  of  which  I speak  is  the  ex- 
tensmn  of  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  to  200  miles.  The  U.S.  fishing 

industry  is  multifarious  and  complex.  This  complexity  frustrates 
easy  solutions  and  the  extension  of  the  contiguous  zone  to  200  miles 
m order  to  protect  our  coastal  fish  is  a case  in  point. 

JP* ?-  1SQh°rtcoming  that  the  National  Fisheries  Institute 

■ ees  is  that  S.  1988  oversimplifies  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  and  the  needs  of  those  whom  it  seeks  to  serve.  In  so  doing! 
fiqWip"r  fee hng  thf , a simPle  ^00-mile  unilateral  extension  of 

nfinht  beTefiT  7 77'  7 Vl°-es  "oocL  While  Englanders 

a 201°-"u,p  llrnits  southern  California  distant- 

!,tn  !|nah  T Rn?  Gu?f  States  shrimpers  would  be  harmed 
giie.voush  ^ such  an  .alteration  of  the  current  law.  The  IT.S.  as- 

ruotection  7 200;,jni,e  wollld  destroy  the  foundation  for  the 

protection  currently  afforded  our  domestic  tuna  fleets  by  the  Fisher- 

nen  s I rotective  Act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  support  the  right 
of  our  tuna  fleet  to  fish  up  to  12  miles  off  any  coast.  g 

k enon  , k . 1 98S  fails  to  speak  to  the  problem  of  enforcement..  No 
government  agency  would  be  directed  to  take  action  to  protect,  re 
sources  within  200  miles,  nor  given  the  mandate  to  do  so. 

Senator  Stf.vexs.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there,  Mr.  Clouston. 

Mr.  C uouktox.  Yes,  sir. 

enfoeir!.pmLf5Tri'fENS'  T1?e  9°-a&t  Guard  iR  already  directed  for  the  law 
en force Tt?1*  + PXtend  14  tn  200  miles’  won,t  you  agree  they  can 

Mr-  Ct.otjhtox.  We.  are  only  pointing  out  that  it  is  important  there 
enforcement.  We  didn  t read  it  that  way,  but  if  that  is  the  intent, 
we  are  m agreement. 

weSh^t0LToT:rNETn  Ta  we  know  at  the  hearings  in  which 

J in  f f/wral  Whalen  of  the  Coast  Guard  Pacific 

, ln dicat ed  what  would  be  required  was  approximately  six 
additional  cutters  in  operation  along  the  Washington-Oregon  coast. 

i Juderstand  it,  it,  would  require  several  millions  of  dollars 
additional  appropriation  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  able  to  meet,  that. 
.Senator  .itevkns.  We,  all  recognize  that  another  188  miles  of  juris- 
dl"y 12nftalk1U*  ~°as4  wdl  mean  a substantial  increase  in  the 
dollars1  f ^ Gliard  for  Fl'deral  support,  and  particularly 

Put  my  point  is  they  do  have  the  mission  of  the,  law  enforcement 
over  our  water  within  the,  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ( notrsTox.  We  just  want  to  make  that  clear, 
dearly,  some  expression  of  intent,  and  description  of  an  enforce- 
Tn!  ASt°-m  1R  nwded  111  order  to  make  this  act  fully  meaningful.  In 
short,  the  institute  feels  enforcement  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
egismtion.  More  important  still  is  the  serious  intent  to  enforce.  We 
seriously  question  whether  the  $1  million  authorized  under  section 
i on  Id  be  adequate  to  accomplish  the  important  objectives  and 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  S.  1988. 

Ihird.  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  necessary  assistance  to  the 
domestic  fishing  i idustry  in  developing  the  ability  to  make  die 
I ill  lest,  possible  use  of  the  fisheries  resources  off  our  coast. 
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The  simple  extension  of  our  jurisdiction  to  200  miles  is  not  in 
itself  adequate  to  rebuild  the  domestic  coastal  fishing  industry,  it  is 
often  said  that  our  domestic  fishermen  do  not  have  the  capability 
to  obtain  maximum  sustainable  yields  within  our  current  12-mile 
limit.  If  the  Congress  desires  to  aid  our  domestic  fishing  industry, 
particularly  that  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  make  it  competitive  with,  subsidized^  foreign  fleets, 
then  we  feel  this  goal  should  be  specifically  set  out  in  the  text  of 
this  act. 

Last,  it  is  our  belief  that  historical  fishing  rights  must  be  recog- 
nized and  explicitly  addressed  in  any  conservation  or  resource  man- 
agement program.  The  common  goal  of  conservation  is  one  that  must 
be  recognized.  But  we  also  must  recognize  that  much  like  we  depend 
on  our  own  distant-water  tuna  fishing  fleets  for  part  of  our  food, 
foreign  nations  have  relied  on  their  catch  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  as  an  essential  part  of  their  food  supply,  much  as  they  rely 
on  our  tremendous  exports  of  wheat  and  soybeans.  _ . 

The  National  Fisheries  Institute  believes  historical  fishing  rights 
should  be  recognized  as  long  as  they  remain  consistent  with  princi- 
ples of  conservation  and  resource  management.  Our  own  distant- 
water  fishermen  ask  for  such  rights  off  the  coast  of  Latin  America. 

We  can  afford  to  extend  such  rights  to  other  fishermen  as  long  as 
our  own  fishermen  and  our  vital  fish  resources  are  protected. 

The  National  Fisheries  Institute  believes  that  the  United  States 
has  a special  interest  in  the  maintenance  and  productivity  of  the 
living  resources  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  its  terri- 
torial sea.  Despite  our  doubt  over  the  practical  effect  of  a simple 
extension  of  200-mile  jurisdiction,  we  fully  agree  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action  to  preserve  over-fished  stocks,  to  prevent  destruction 
of  these  stocks# 

With  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  due  to  convene  in  June,  we 
suggest  to  the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  appro- 
priate time  has  now  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  take  immediate 
action  in  a manner  similar  to  and  in  accordance  with  article  7 of  the 
1958  Convention  of  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas. 

Article  7 states  that : 

Any  coastal  State  may,  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  sea,  adopt  unilateral  measures  of  conservation  ap- 
propriate  to  any  stock  of  fish  or  other  marine  resources  in  any  ^ area  of  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea,  provided  that  negotiations  to  that 
effect  with  the  other  States  concerned  have  not  led  to  an  agreement  within 
six  months. 

The  Convention  further  states  that  measures  which  the  coastal 
State  adopts  shall  be  valid  as  to  the  other  States  if  the  following 
requirements  are  fulfilled: 

(A)  That  there  is  a need  for  urgent  application  of  conservation  measures 
in  the  light  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  fishery  ; 

(B)  That  the  measures  adopted  are  based  upon  the  appropriate  scientific 

findings ; . . , . 

(O)  That  such  measures  do  not  discriminate  in  form  or  in  fact  against 
foreign  fishermen. 
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Certainly  this  urgent  need  for  interim  resource  management  and 
conservation  of  ICS.  coastal  stocks  is  evident.  While  a unilateral 
extension  of  our  fisheries  zone  to  200  miles  would  seriously  damage 
our  own  American  tuna  and  shrimp  fishermen,  action  to  extend  man- 
agement and  conservation  jurisdiction  to  over-fished  stocks,  wherever 
they  are— 15,  50,  or  250  miles— -would  be  fully  justified  and  ap- 
propriate. 1 


After  all,  the  resources  management  of  various  species  of  fish 
must  recognize  nature’s  law,  not.  man’s,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

A permanent,  solution  requires  recognition  that  different  species, 
tnat  is,  migratory,  anadromous,  and  coastal,  require  different  re- 
source management  and  conservation  techniques.  Migratory  species 
and  anadromous  species  are  already  well-advanced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  agreements  providing  for  their  conservation 
and  management,  ft  is  the  coastal  species  which  need  the  most  urgent 
attention.  Management  of  these  species  must  be  by  the  coastal  state, 
and  should  recognize  both  individual  stock  situations  and  the  full 
limit  of  the  species  range,  be  that  range  5 miles  or  the  full  extent 
ot  the  continental  shelf. 


rhe  interim  action  proposed  by  the  NFI  would  serve  to  protect 
overfished  species  while  the  international  community  works  for  fatal 
agreement  along  tae  lines  T have  proposed  above.  If  such  agreement 
is  not  forthcoming  over  a reasonable  length  of  time,  subsequent 
action,  including  resource  management  with  preferential  rights  for 
domestic  fishermen  will  be  necessary. 

However,  the  first  step  must  be  to  protect  coastal  species  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  existing  international  conventions.  In  this 
respect,  we  ask  that  the  Congress  consider  interim,  unilateral  action 
alpng  the  lines  of  our  resolution  as  preferable  to  the  unilateral  ex- 
pansion of  exclusive  fisheries  zones  as  proposed  in  S.  1988. 

Senator  Stevens.  I have  read  that  resolution  and  I am  familiar 
with  it.  You  have  a good  suggestion  . T have  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  a matter  of  fact,  what  they  think  about  it.  It  might  be  an 
approach  that  couid  work,  but  it  needs  someone  to  take  action  to  do 
it. 


Mr.  Clottston.  We  suggest  the  United  States  take  action. 

Senator  Stevens.  I proposed  that  type  of  resolution  for  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  following  one  of  your  meetings,  as  a matter 
of  fact. 


Mr.  Clot  ston.  Our  purpose  is  to  tell  you  this  industry  understands 
the  purpose  you  have.  We  commend  your  action.  We  understand  the 
T nited  States  must  be  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  we 
ask  that  something  be  done. 

When  we.  ask  you  to  do  this,  we  ask  you  to  do  it  now,  start  the 
meter  running — 6 months.  Go  over  and  tell  them.  “We’ll  extend  it 
after  6 months  if  you  haven’t  done  something.”  The  conference 
might  meet;  in  Caracas  or  wherever  it  meets.  You  might  consider 
Vienna  reasonable.  After  that,  we  have  another  set  of  proposals 
which  would  really  put  some  teeth  into  this  on  a permanent  basis. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  would  be  happy  to  see  those.  I think  the 
chairman  would  not  disagree  with  me,  but  in  view  of  some  of  the 
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extracurricular  activities  this  Congress  is  involved  in,  I am  not  so 
sure  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  complete  action  on  that  legislation 
within  6 months. 

But  it  is  a good  suggestion  and  we  thank  you  for  it. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  the  witness  one 
question? 

Would  that  require  a declaration  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Clouston.  I can’t  answer  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  are  waiting  to  find  out  what  it  takes. 

Mr.  Clouston.  The  law  is  on  the  books. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  it  takes  a 6-month  period,  so  someone  must 
start  the  time  running. 

Mr.  Clouston.  Yes,  we  would  have  to  start  right  now. 

Senator  Tunney.  But  you  don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Mr.  Clouston.  The  mechanics  of  it  I don’t  know,  Senator.. 

Senator  Stevens.  I have  asked  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiators  to 
tell  us  that,  but  I don’t  know  either  what  would  initiate  the  time- 
frame.  They  have  been  negotiating  a lot  more  than  6 months  already. 
Whether  or  not  they  can  count  that,  I don’t  know.  . 

Mr.  Clouston.  I might  add  we  have  straggled  to  find  a basis 
where  we  could  come  to  the  Congress  as  a unified  industry  for  once 
and  give  you  instructions  with  one  voice. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  salmon  and  tuna  people  agree  with  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Clouston.  Our  17  associations  include  those  people. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  they  agree  with  this  approach  . 

Mr.  Clouston.  We  had  a unanimous  resolution  passed  at  our  con- 
vention  last  Saturday  in  Miami.  . 

Senator  Tunney.  Were  there  representatives  of  the  coastal  iishing 
industries  on  the  California  coast?  . 

Mr.  Clouston.  I have  a list  of  17  associations,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  before  you  today ; yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  I will  let  you  know  what  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
people  have  to  say  about  it.  . . 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  coming.  The  resolution 
will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Clouston.  Thank  you. 

[The  resolution  follows:] 

Proposed  Resolution  on  Interim  Action  for  Resource  Management 

Whereas,  certain  valuable  species  of  fish  and  marine  life  oft  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  are  now  in  danger  of  being  seriously  overfished  ; and 

Whereas,  certain  stocks  of  valuable  fish  and  marine  life  are  now  being  over- 
fished by  fishing  efforts  beyond  the  existing  twelve-mile  fisheries  zone  near 
the  coastline  of  the  United  States ; and  . . 

Whereas,  international  negotiations  have  to  date  proved  incapable  of  ob- 
taining timely  agreement  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  certain  species 

of  fish  and  marine  life  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States ; and 

Whereas,  there  is  increasing  danger  of  irreversible  depletion  before  efforts 
to  achieve  an  international  agreement  on  jursidiction  over  fisheries  can  result 
in  an  operative  agreement ; and 
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thp^prodnprivitv  2W  v™**  1,88  8 sPecial  interest  in  the  maintenat.ee  of 
to  its  "territorial  sea  S forces  m any  area  of  the  high  seas  ad;acent 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ernmemte^^kf  int'erimaHOf81  F,ish^ie"  Tnstitute  urge  the  United  States  gov- 
matZfto  nrnfprf  ! action  based  on  adequate  and  sound  scientific  infor- 
mation to  protect,  conserve  and  manage  all  overfished  stocks  anil  to 

ZTJZ™*tiC<  fiS,,in?  SHC»  action  to  eZre  vise  managemept  ^f 

livising  marine  resources  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  which  wHl  nermte 
maximum  sustainahte  yields  of  all  species  from  the  sea;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  National  Fisheries  Institute  urge  the  United  States  gov 

productivity  ^if^he^ll  ^ haVl”g  Merest  the ^maintenance  cfThJ 

? f / f,  ivlng  reso«r<ies  in  the  seas,  to  unilaterally  invoke  a regu- 
lator, system  similar  to  and  in  accordance  with  Article  7 of  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  whereby  unilateral  measures  of  conservation  will  be  adopted 

' prfy  '!P'  that  ,leK°tiations  to  that  effect  with  the  other  States  conceined 
have  not  led  to  an  agreement  within  six  months”  from  this  date. 

Senator  Stevens.  Now  we  will  have  the  gentlemen  who  are  here 

Mr.h  Felando  ^°UP’  M,'‘  CaTT-y’  Mr-  Broadhead,  Mr.  Spinello,  and 

I Discussion  off  the  record  ] 

Senator  Stevens.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  you  here  again. 


STATEMENTS  OF  CHARLES  E.  CARRY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  THE 
TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION,  INC.;  GORDON  C.  BROADHEAD, 
PRESIDENT,  LIVING  MARINE  RESOURCES,  INC.;  RALPH  SPI- 
NELLO, SECRETARY-BUSINESS  AGENT,  SEINE  & LINE  FISHER- 
MEN’S UNION;  AND  AUGUST  FELAND0,  GENERAL  MANAGER. 
AMERICAN  TUNAB0AT  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Carry.  Mr.  Chairman,  T am  sort  of  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
monjes  for  the  tuna  group  at  the  moment,  I want  to  point  out  that 
at  the  table  you  have  myself— -and  1 will  identify  mvself  more  fully 
later;  you  have  Mr.  Gordon  Broadhead  from  the  Living  Marine  Re- 
search, Inc.,  who  is  a consultant  to  the  tuna  industry;  you  have 
, r.  elan  do  from  the  American  Tunaboat  Association,  and  Mr. 
bpmoJlo  from  the  Seme  & Line  Fishermen’s  Union. 

Mr.  Ednev  is  on  the  list,  and  we  understood  he  was  coming,  but 
he  has  not  arrived  so  he  will  not  be  testifying.  And  pursuant  to 
Senator  Magmisor’s  remarks  about  the  record  being  kept  open,  we 

u sep;  ]f  £fr-  Edne.V  wants  to  file  a statement  later  for  the  record. 

Senator  Stf.vkns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Carry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Charles  R.  Carry,  Executive  Di- 
jector  of  the  Tuns  Research  Foundation,  based  at  terminal  Island. 
( ah',  r have  previously  testified  before  Senator  Tunney  at  a hear- 
ing on  this  subject  which  he  conducted  in  San  Diego  on  April  18. 

opies  of  this  testimony  are  in  your  records  and  I will  endeavor  to 
avoid  duplication. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  provide  additional  information  which  I 
trust  will  be.  of  value  to  you  in  your  deliberations.  Last  week  in  San 
Diego  I promised  Senator  Tunney  detailed  economic  data  concern- 
ing employment  and  other  factors  and,  with  that  in  mind,  I would 
like  to  present  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Broadhead,  president  of  Living  Marine 
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Resources,  Inc.,  an  independent  consulting  organization  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  fisheries. 

After  Mr.  Broadhead’s  presentation,  I would  appreciate  your 
granting  me  the  time  to  complete  the  extension  of  my  testimony. 

I would  like  at  this  time  to  have  Mr.  Broadhead  present  his  state- 
ment, if  this  is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  do  you  have  a statement  ? 

Mr.  Broadhead.  Yes.  I am  submitting  the  entire  statement  for  the 
record,  and  am  giving  you  a synopsis. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much.  All  your  statements  will 
be  printed  in  full. 

Mr.  Broadhead.  My  name  is  Gordon  Broadhead  and  I am  presi- 
dent of  Living  Marine  Resources,  Inc.,  a San  Diego-based  marine 
science  and  fisheries  consulting  firm.  Our  senior  staff  has  been  as- 
sociated with  both  research  and  business-oriented  activities  in  fish- 
eries and  the  tuna  industry  for  the  past  20  years. 

And  my  written  statement  includes  a partial  listing  of  some  of  our 
professional  associations. 

The  committee  has  already  heard  substantial  testimony  document- 
ing that  there  would  be  a crippling  effect  upon  the  U.S.  tuna  indus- 
try as  we  know  it  today  if  S.  1988  is  implemented,  and  a serious 
secondary  impact  upon  its  various  supporting  industries,  and  a heavy 
cost  burden  upon  the  U.S.  consumers  of  canned  tuna.  My  testimony 
today  is  to  attempt  to  provide  an  economic  yardstick  for  measure- 
ment of  the  extent  of  this  potential  damage. 

Not  all  of  our  U.S.  fishing  industry  is  going  down.  As  you  know, 
the  tuna  industry  is  a large,  healthy,  and  growing  segment  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  and  tuna,  together  with  shrimp,  provide  the  rare  ex- 
amples among  the  major  world  fisheries  where  the  United  States  has 
a clear  lead  in  fishing,  processing,  and  marketing  technology,  and 
in  marine  research. 

At  present  construction  costs,  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  has  a replacement 
value  of  just  under  $500  million.  Of  this,  the  long-range  big  boat 
clipper  fleet  represents  about  $350  million.  The  remainder  is  in  short- 
range  vessels,  the  albacore  vessels  and  the  short-range  purse-seiners 
and  baitboats. 

Tuna  vessels  represent  about  30  percent  of  the  total  replacement 
value  of  the  entire  U.S.  fishing  fleet.  And  tuna,  shrimp,  and  salmon 
vessels  make  up  about  65  percent  of  the  total  value.  More  impor- 
tantly, tuna  and  shrimp  represent  major  growth  industries. 

During  1973  alone,  there  were  73  tuna  vessels  with  a value  of  ap- 
proximately $66  million  added  to  our  growing  fleet.  This  level  of 
tuna  vessel  construction  is  anticipated  to  continue  for  at  least  the 
next  3 years,  and  will  add  an  additional  $200  million  to  our  modern 
and  growing  fleet. 

The  general  health  of  an  industry  can  often  be  measured  by  ex- 
amining the  flow  of  capital  into  its  various  segments.  During  the 
past  2 years,  the  tuna  industry  has  accounted  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  flow  into  fishing  vessel  construction  in  the  U.S. 
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fishing  industry,  and  if  we  include  salmon  and  shrimp,  it  becomes 
90  percent  of  the  total  dollar  flow  into  the  fishing  vessels  in  the  U.S. 
production  section  of  the  industry.  A notable  exception,  of  course,  is 
king  crab. 

Thus,  the  three  fisheries  which  will  be  impacted  by  extension  of 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles  account  for  about  90  percent  of 
the  recent  growth  in  our  fishing  fleets. 

Now,  of  course  this  also  highlights  some  of  the  weakness  of  the 
other  segments  of  the  industry  that  your  bill  is  attempting  to  assist. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  employment  on  those  'vessels  of  U.S.  citizens?  Are  they  all 
manned  by  citizens?  They  aren’t,  are  they? 

Mr.  Broadhead.  No,  not  entirely,  although  a very  large  percentage 
of  the  tuna  vessels  are  manned  by  U.S.  citizens/ 

Mr.  Felando  may  be  able  to  gives  you  the  exact  percentage. 

Senator  Stevens.  Maybe  he  can  give  us  that,  and  also  their  land- 
ings. My  understanding  is  you  are  not  landing  all  your  tuna  on  shore 
now,  but  you  are  taking  them  into  some  of  the  canneries  on  the  Pa- 
cific now. 

Mr.  Broadhead.  Last  year  about  £!,000  tons  of  tuna  was  translanded 
and  transshipped  to  U.S.  canners.  It  was  not  very  much  last  year. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  made  a very  good  point.  We  understand 
up  our  way  the  health  of  the  tuna  industry.  And,  as  some  of  you 
knowy  I cut  mv  legal  teeth  representing  the  tuna  industry.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  position  to  be  on  the  other  side  from  you  in  this 
instance. 

We  recognize  the  health  of  the  tuna  fleet  and  certainly  don’t  want 
to  do  anything  to  harm  it.  Toil  have  come  a long,  long  way,  as  the 
saying  goes.  But  we  just  disagree,  that’s  all. 

I think  you  have  some  fine  statistics,  though. 

Mr.  Broadhead.  In  addition  to  this,  our  shipyard  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  industry  has  a very  substantial  impact,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast. 

Last  year  our  shipyards  constructed  a little  over  $72  million 
worth  of  tuna  vessels.  There  were  a round  $6  million  worth  of  vessels 
constructed  for  export.  That  gives  you  the  difference  between  my 
original  figure  of  $66  million. 

Of  this  amount,  about  $36  million  went  directly  into  the  hands  of 
employees,  either  direct  labor  in  the  shipyards,  or  indirect  labor 
and  social  benefits  for  these  employees,  and  also  their  subcontractors 
within  the  yards. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  point  out  the  tremendous  amount  of  tuna 
that  this  Nation  consumes,  and  I think  that  is  a fact  we  all  recognize. 
That  $1  billion  worth — how  much  of  that  was  imported  and  how 
much  of  it  was  U.S.  produced? 

Mi'.  Broadhead.  Last  year  about  40  percent  of  our  total.  It  varies 
from  year  to  year,  of  course,  but  it  is  in  that  neighborhood.  Forty 
percent  is  domestic,  and  60  percent  is  through  imported  frozen  fish, 
and  a small  percentage  from  frozen  and  canned  imports. 

Senator  Stevens.  This  tuna  industry  you  are  talking  about  in  your 
statement  is  the  domestic  portion,  the  40  percent? 
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Mr.  Broadhead.  The  portion  that  I was  just  discussing,  _ which 
related  to  the  shipyard  and  repair  area  is,  of  course,  entirely  m sup- 
port of  our  domestic  fishing  fleet.  „ , 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  that  is  substantial.  If  we  can  figure  out  any 
way  to  give  you  100  percent,  we’ll  be  happy  to  help. 

Senator  Tunney.  And  what  is  the  multiplier  effects 

Mr.  Broadhead.  I combine  the  portion  of  the  dollars  that  went 
directly  to  the  fishing  fleet,  which  was  $135  million  with  the  $70  mil- 
lion tliat  was  in  the  support  industry,  the  construction,  to  reach  a 
total  of  slightly  over  $200  million  in  1973,  and  using  a multiplier  of 
four  or  five  times  as  it  spreads  through  the  economy,  we  are  looking 
at  an  impact  of  somewhat  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

Additionally,  of  course,  if  we  project  this,  we  are  looking  at  an- 
other $200  million  worth  of  fishing  vessels  that  are  coming  on  stream, 
are  now  shipyard  orders  or  are  presently  under  construction.  I ey 
will  also  provide  both  jobs  and  dollar  support  to  our  ancillary 

industries  • 

Senator  Stevens.  Very  good.  I was  standing  on  the  dock  m 
Cordova,  Alaska  and  saw  one  of  your  tuna  ships  offloading  some 
halibut.  It  was  very  interesting.  I had  never  seen  any  of  the  tuna 
clippers  up  there  before,  but  we  know  they  are  very  fine  vesse  s. 

And  I think  you  have  made  a substantial  point  m terms  of  the 
economic  impact  of  your  industry  on  the  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  _ . . „ n ,. 

We  will  print  your  statement  in  full  in  the  record  it  you  aon 
mind,  Mr.  Broadhead,  and  proceed  now  to  the  other  witnesses. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  op  Gordon  Broadhead,  President  of  Living  Marine  Resources,  Inc. 

Mv  name  Is  Gordon  Broadhead  and  I am  President  of 
sources,  Inc.,  a San  Diego-based  marine  science  and  fisheries  consulting  firm. 

Our  senior  staff  has  been  associated  with  both  research 
activities  in  fisheries  and  the  tuna  industry  for  the  past 

we  have  examined  the  Financial  Assistance  Programs  of  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  produced  five  economic  studies  for  the  Fo0^  “d. 
ture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  served  as  consultants  in  fishery 
matters  to  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  A sian  Development  Bank, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  several  ^ W all 
Street  investment  firms,  commercial  banks  and  many  United  States  and  n- 
ternational  industrial  fishing  arid  processing  concerns.  I presently  serve  as  an 
advisor  to  National  Science  Foundation  on  two  technical  committees  and  as 
an  industrv  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Commissioners  of  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission.  During  1973,  LMR  derived  20  percent  of  its  gross  revenue 
from  the  tuna  industry. 

We  have  been  retained  by  the  United  States  tuna  producers  and  processors 
to  prepare  and  present  information  on  the  economic  impact  of  S--1988  on  the 
tuna  industry  and  the  local  and  national  economy  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories 

My  testimony  will  emphasize  that  the  tuna  industry  is  a large,  healthy  and 
growing  segment  of  the  United  States  economy  and  that  tuna,  together  with 
shrimp,  provide  the  rare  examples  among  the  major  world  fisheries,  where  the 
United  States  has  a clear  lead  in  fishing,  processing  and  marketing  technology 
and  in  marine  research.  The  following  statement  will  delineate  the  flow  or 
dollars  and  employment  created  at  three  levels ; the  vessels  and  their  supporting 
infrastructure,  the  processors  and  their  allied  suppliers  and  the  United  States 
consumer  who  purchases  more  than  $1  billion  woith  of  tuna  yearly  and 
ultimately  pay  the  industry  bills. 
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A number  of  representatives  from  the  many  segments  of  tuna  operations 
and  supporting  industries  have  already  presented  testimony  to  the  Committee 
indicating  that  S-1988,  if  implemented,  will  have  a crippling  effect  upon  the 
United  States  tuna  industry  as  we  know  it  today,  a serious  secondary  impact 
upon  supporting  industries  and  a heavy  cost  burden  upon  United  States  con- 
sumers of  canned  tuna.  The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to  provide  an 
economic  yardstick  for  measurement  of  the  exteni  of  this  damage  as  a result 
of  passage  of  S-19-88  and  of  the  subsequent  United  States  domestic  and  foreign 
action  than  will  inevitably  follow. 

Testimony  to  the  Committe  by  Mr.  Felando,  American  Tunaboat  Association ; 
Mr.  Carry  Tuna  Research  Foundation:  Mr.  Cary,  Ocean  Fisheries;  Mr.  Gann, 
Western  Ocean  Products ; Mr.  Hodgkins,  National  Marine  Terminals ; and  Mrs. 
Zeiuff,  Women’s  Propeller  Club  of  San  Diego,  to  name  a few,  has  highlighted 
the  dimensions  and  Rcope  of  activities  of  the  United  States  tuna  fleet. 

At  present  construction  costs,  the  United  States  tnna  fleets  has  a replacement 
value  of  just  under  $500  million,  partitioned  by  area  and  type  of  operation,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  1.- -REPLACEMENT  VALUE  OF  U.5.  TUNA  FLEET  AS  OF  DECEMBER  1973 
[At  present  construction  costs  (Apri  1 1974)— 9499,500,0001 


Area  Long  range  Shoe  range  * 


U.S.  west  coast. 9211,000,000  9140,000,000 

PuertaRico 143,000,000  .. 

Hawaii  3,560,000 

U.S.  east  coast  2,000,000 


* T rollers,  baitboats  and  smalt  purse-seiners. 

During  1973  alone,  there  were  73  tuna  vessels,  With  a value  of  $66.1  million 
added  to  the  fleet. 

fAHLF.  2 — NUMBER,  TYPE  AND  VALUE  OF  U.S.  TUNA  FLEET  ADDITIONS  DURING  1973 


Type 


Number  Valu  e 


Purse-Seiners 

Baitboats 

Trailers 


18 

15 

40 


957,100,000 

5. 200. 000 

3.200. 000 


Total, 


73  66,100,000 


Based  upon  the  present  firm  orders  in  United  States  yards,  we  anticipate 
that  this  level  of  tuna  vessel  construction  will  continue  through  1976  and  will 
add  more  than  $200  million  in  modern  vessels  to  the  fleet  during  this  period. 

The  general  health  of  an  industry  can  be  measured  by  examining  the  flow 
of  capital  into  ps  various  segments.  Tuna  vessels  presently  represent  over  30 
percent  of  the  total  replacement  value  of  the  entire  United  States  fishing  fleet. 
Tuna,  shrimp  and  salmon  vessels  make  up  about  65  percent  of  the  total  value. 
More  importantly,  tuna  and  shrimp  represent  major  grow’th  industries.  In  a 
recent  study  of  financing  and  the  United  States  fisheries,  sponsored  by  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  I.MR,  Inc.  and  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Co. 
reported  that  in  the  United  States  during  1972,  53  percent  of  all  the  dollars 
expended  for  new  fishing  vessels  went  into  tuna,  32  percent  into  shrimp  and 
8 percent  into  thp  salmon  fishing  industries. 

A recent  update  of  these  data  indicated  a similar  percentage  breakdown 
for  1973,  the  only  additional  major  flow  of  capital  being  into  the  king  crab 
fishery'.  During  the  past  two  years,  the  tuna  industry  has  accounted  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  dollar  flow  in  fishing  vessel  construction  and  addi- 
tionally, 40  percent  went  into  shrimp  and  salmon.  Thus,  the  three  fisheries 
which  will  lie  impacted  by  extension  of  fisheries  juirsdiction  to  200  miles, 
accounted  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  new  capital  flowing  into  United 
States  fishing  vessels  in  reepnt  years. 
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These  data  also  highlight  that  many  of  our  United  States  fisheries  have 
serious  problems,  as  money  does  not  flow  into  weak  industries.  We  ar 
attempting  to  minimize  the  need  for  assistance  to  these  sectors,  but 
that  S-198S,  In  attempting  to  assist  these  needy  segments,  will  seriously 
damage  that  portion  of  our  fishing  industry  that  is  now  m a healthy  financial 

° During  1973,  United  States  shipyards  constructed  an  estimated  72.5  million 
dollars  worth  of  tuna  vessels  ($66.1  million  domestic  and  $6.4  million  for 
export).  Of  this  amount,  about  $36.0  million  went  to  direct  and  indirect  labor 
and  social  benefits  for  employees  of  the  yards  and  their  subcontractors.  An 
additional  $6.4  million  went  to  suppliers  of  steel,  $4.9  million  to  main  engine 
manufacturers,  $5.1  million  to  net  and  fishing  gear  suppliers  and  $8.0  million 
to  suppliers  of  power  blocks,  winches,  hydraulics,  refrigeration  units,  elec- 
tronics, auxiliary  engines  and  generator  equipment.  t 

In  1973,  the  United  States  tuna  fleet  landed  544  million  pounds  of  tuna, 
worth  $135  million  at  the  dock.  Some  $14  million  of  this  went  to  the  albacore 
fleet  and  the  remainder  to  the  tropical  tuna  vessels.  A major  share,  about  $65 
million,  of  the  total  dollars  went  for  crew  wages  and  bonuses.  Most  of  these 
dollars  flowed  into  the  economy  of  southern  California,  where  many  of  the 
fishermen  and  their  families  reside.  In  addition,  a myriad  of  manufacturing 
and  supply  and  service  firms  shared  in  the  fleet  revenue.  More  than  20  fuel 
docks;  in  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Ponce,  Mayaguez  and  San  Juan;  shared  most 
of  the  $11  million  the  fleet  expended  for  fuel  during  1973.  Some  ten  shipyards 
shared  nearly  $10  million  in  maintenance  and  repair  support  to  the  fleet, 
in  addition  to  $72.5  million  in  new  vessel  construction. 

About  ten  provisloners  shared  the  bulk  of  the  $5.4  million  spent  by  the  fleet 
for  food  during  1973.  In  addition,  the  fleet  spent  more  than  $2  million  on  fishing 
gear,  equipment  and  supplies  during  the  year.  Insurance  firms  received  about 
$8  million  in  premiums  for  hull,  protection  and  indemnity  and  cargo  insurance. 

This  coverage  was  shared  among  many  agents  and  reinsurers  throughout  the 
country.  Lending  institutions ; commercial  banks,  insurance  companies,  finance 
companies  and  leasing  companies  received  an  estimated  $17.5  million  in  interest, 
rentals  and  service  charges  from  the  vessel  owners  during  1973.  In  all,  an 
impressive  number  of  people  and  jobs  are  directly  related  to  the  tuna  fleet  or 
their  customers  who  compose  the  primary  support  elements.  Our  survey  has 
indicated  that  the  tuna  fleet  provided  direct  employment  for  about  6,800  people 
with  a payroll  of  about  $65  million  during  1973.  In  addition,  shore  support  for 
the  fleet,  shipyard  employees  and  their  subcontractors  provided  about  5,000 
additional  jobs  and  a payroll  of  approximately  $48  million  last  year. 

Economists  project  that  each  dollar  of  primary  industry  income  results  in 
fivefold  impact  on  our  nation’s  economy.  Thus,  in  1973  the  tuna  fleet  support 
of  $135  million,  combined  with  the  new  construction  of  $72.5  million,  a total 
of  $207.5  million,  had  an  impact  of  over  $1  billion  (multiple  of  five)  on  the 
United  States  economy.  Obviously,  the  new  construction  portion  of  this  figure 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely  (although  we  forecast  a sustained 
rate  through  1976)  but  the  fleet  operations,  which  comprise  two-thirds  of  the 
total  dollar  volume  represent  a rapidly  expanding  economic  base. 

During  1973,  the  United  States  tuna  processing  industry  packed  $714.5  million 
(at  procesor  level)  of  canned  tuna.  In  addition,  the  industry  packed  about 
$33.4  million  of  tuna  petfood  and  $23.0  million  of  tuna  fish  meal,  oil  and 
solubles. 

To  do  this  volume  of  busines,  the  industry  has  made  substantial  capital  in- 
vestments in  tuna  processing  machinery  and  equipment  and  infrastructure. 

One  large  new  processing  plant  was  constructed  in  1971  in  Puerto  Rico  at  a 
cost  of  $10  million  and  a projected  total  of  $30  million  will  be  invested  in 
two  new  facilities  at  San  Diego  and  American  Samoa  by  1975.  Based  upon 
this  recent  construction  and  on  engineering  projections  for  the  two  new  fa- 
cilities, a tuna  cannery  and  all  support  facilities  require  about  $75,000  of 
capital  investment  for  each  ton  of  canning  capacity  per  eight  hour  day  of 
operation. 

The  tuna  industry  has  presently  the  total  plant  capacity  to  process  about 
3,560  tons  of  raw  material  per  day  on  a one-shift  basis.  Thus,  replacement 


1 Including  bonito. 
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value  of  all  the  Tutted  States  tuna  canning  and  support  facilities  can  be 
estimated  at  $274  million  ( $75,000  x 3,U50).  During  1073  the  tuna  processors 
spent  $135  million  for  domestic-caught  raw  material.  The  transportation  of 
import  frozen  tuna  and  the  transhipment  of  domestic-caught  fish  via  common 
carrier  added  substantially  to  the  processing  costs  for  canned  tuna.  During 
1973,  413,000  tons  of  import  tuna  and  8,000  tons  of  transshiped  fish  were  de- 
livered to  United  States  canners  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $100  per  ton  and 
a total  cost  of  about  $42  million. 

The  tuna  processing  plants  employed  atotal  of  about  16,000  people  in  ad- 
ministrative and  factory  tasks  during  1973.  Total  payroll  was  in  excess  of 
$90  million  and  this  money  went  directly  in  the  economic  support  of  San  Diego, 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  harbor  areas;  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Itico; 
American  Samoa  : Honolulu  ; Astoria,  Oregon  and  Cambridge,  Maryland.  During 
the  past  year,  the  tana  processing  industry  spent  about  $58  million  for  cans 
for  tuna  and  petfood  and  an  additional  $12  million  for  labels,  cartons  and 
vegetable  oil. 

■ The  tuna  processing  industry  in  American  Samoa  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  supplies  of  tuna  from  Korean  and  Taiwanese  longline  vessels  Ashing 
the  south  Pacific  grounds.  Figure  1 shows  that  practically  the  entire  south 
Pacific  tuna  grounds  would  be  encompassed  by  the  extended  jurisdiction  of 
200-mile  zones  around  the  many  island  areas.  Enforcement  of  the  fishing 
rights  could  eliminate  this  fishery  or  substantially  raise  operational  costs 
and  ultimately  prices  for  raw  material.  In  American  Samoa,  the  tuna  industry 
and  support  industries  provide  the  major  labor  base  for  the  area,  aside  from 
civil  service,  so  tha  disruption  of  fishing  in  the  south  Pacific  could  result 
in  job  losses  and/or  increased  costs  to  lie  passed  along  to  the  United  Slates 
consumer. 

Although  the  United  States  is  sixth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  pro- 
duction of  seafood,  it  is  the  world's  premier  market  for  many  of  the  high  value 
items  such  as  shrimp,  salmon,  crab,  lobster  and  tuna  and  a major  market  for 
bottomfish  products  and  fish  meal.  The  United  States  consumed  50  percent 
of  the  world  supply  of  tuna  during  1973  and  the  market  has  sustained  a six 
percent  annual  rate  of  growth  during  the  past  ten  years. 

During  1973,  canned  tuna  represented  74  percent  of  the  value  of  all  United 
States  canned  fish  products  for  human  consumption.  Domestic  production  of 
tuna  species  was  40  percent  by  weight  and  45  percent  by  value  of  the  United 
States  production  of  all  edible  fish. 

The  retail  value  of  United  States  canned  tuna  usage  during  1973  is  estimated 
to  have  been  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  Projection  of  the  historic  rate  of  annual 
growth  of  15  percent  in  sales  dollars  for  the  industry  results  in  estimated  re- 
tail value  of  canned  tuna  in  the  United  States  of  $1.78  billion  by  1978  and 
$3.66  billion  by  1983.  Thus,  the  tuna  industry  not  only  has  major  status  at 
present  but,  together  with  shrimp,  represents  the  principal  areas  for  future 
growth  of  our  seafood  economy. 

Forty  percent  of  the  United  States  market  for  canned  tuna  is  supplied  from 
domestic  fishing  activities.  The  United  States  is  not  self-sufficient  in  raw 
material  for  tuna  canning,  nor  can  it  ever  hope  to  be.  However,  the  flow  of 
domestic  fish  from  the  most,  efficient  catching  fleet  in  the  world  provides  an 
efficient  mechanism  fo  moderate  the  price  demands  of  foreign  producers  for 
frozen  tuna.  A rough  parnllel  may  be  drawn  between  our  need  to  control  energy 
supplies  and  our  need  to  control  our  sources  of  raw  tuna.  If  our  domestic 
fishing  fleet  is  crippled  economically  and/or  owners  are  forced  to  sell  their 
vessels  to  foreign  interests,  we  may  well  see  raw  tuna  prices  escalate  to  the 
multiples  recently  experienced  in  the  oil  industry.  The  retail  value  of  canned 
tuna  in  the  United  States  marker  exceeded  $1  billion  during  1973  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  such  a rise  could  result  in  an  additional  price  tag  of  one 
or  two  billion  dollars  per  year  to  the  American  consumer  on  a continuing  bc-sis. 

Even  if  we  asume  a less  drastic  outcome  than  loss  of  our  tuna  fleet,  there 
will  be  a sharp  increase  in  the  costs  of  vessel  operation  as  a result  of  establish- 
ment of  200-mile  fishing  zones.  First,  additional  running  time  for  United 
States  vessels  under  a 200-mile  concept  for  Pacific  coast  countries  (see  Figure 
1)  will  result  in  substantial  increases  in  fuel  usage  and  loss  of  fishing  time. 
Fuel,  an  $11  million  cost  item  in  1973.  will  about  double  to  over  $20  million 
during  1974  due  to  fuel  price  increases.  Even  more  costly,  however,  will  be 
the  effects  of  loss  of  fishing  time  and  productivity  due  fo  increased  travel. 
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Second,  the  present  operational  pattern  of  fishing,  by  geographic  &re&s 
season  is  the  result  of  fleet  experience  concerning  the  productivity  of  the  fishing 
grounds.  Division  of  the  oceans  into  a series  of  private  national  lakes  will 
disrupt  efficient  fishing  patterns  for  the  United  States  fleet  and  for  many  o 
the  foreign  fleets,  thus  reducing  fishing  efficiency,  while  increasing  operating 
costs.  Tuna  fishing  is  a highly  leveraged  enterprise,  with  fixed  expenses  (fuel, 
food,  maintenance,  repair,  insurance  and  financing),  which  are  little  related 
to  catches.  Thus,  any  reduction  in  the  yearly  volume  of  tuna  captured  per 
vessel  has  a multiple  effect  upon  the  cost  per  ton  of  production.  . 

Third,  if  we  assume  that  many  of  the  foreign  countries  will  license  vessels 
to  fish  within  their  200-mile  zone,  such  license  fees  will  add  sharply  to  vessel 
operating  costs.  In  the  past,  license  fees  have  been  a minor  cost  item  as  most 
vessels,  on  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  have  not  pur- 
chased licenses  to  operate  in  waters  beyond  12  miles  of  foreign  shores.  Cur- 
rently, the  United  States  fleet  fishes  in  international  waters  off  the  shores  of 
more  than  25  nations  bordering  the  eastern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  grounds.  An 
individual  vessel  may  fish  in  ten  or  more  of  these  200-miles  zones  each  year. 
Ecuadorian  license  fees  to  fish  in  the  200-mile  zone  are  about  $55,000  per  trip 
for  an  1,100  ton  superseiner.  Recognition  of  the  200-mile  zone  by  the  United 
States  could  add  $100,000-$200,000  in  operating  costs  per  vessel,  per  year  and 
make  license  fees  equal  to  fuel  costs  which  are  presently  the  single  largest 
operating  expense  aside  from  crew  salaries. 

The  tuna  industry  provided  direct  employment  for  about  28,000  people  and 
a total  payroll  in  excess  of  $200  million  during  1973.  What  will  be  the  impact 
of  a 200-mile  fishing  zone  on  jobs  and  payroll  levels  in  the  industry?  The 
inital  impact  will  fall  upon  the  vessel  crewmen.  Although  highly  skilled,  they 
are  very  readily  adapted  to  shore  occupations.  Those  engaged  in  fleet  support 
activities  will  also  be  affected  immediately  as  there  will  be  a reduction  in 
business  volume  in  these  industries.  As  noted  in  Mrs.  Zeluff’s  testimony,  this 
will  strike  at  the  heart  of  small  businesses  in  the  several  major  areas  in 
California,  Puerto  Rico  and  American  Samoa. 

We  are  entering  an  era  of  intense  competition  for  the  world  surafec  tuna 
resources.  Presently,  the  United  States  has  a major  lead  in  purse-seine  vessel 
construction  and  fishing  technology.  On  the  average,  about  90  percent  of  the 
United  States  catches  are  made  off  foreign  shores.  During  1973,  eight  United 
States  tuna  vessels,  valued  at  about  $4  million,  were  sold  to  foreign  interests. 
All  but  one  of  these  vessels  were  of  the  smaller  and  older  type  which  cannot 
compete,  under  United  States  flag,  with  the  new  super-seiners.  Just  recently, 
there  has  been  foreign  interest  in  the  purchase  of  used  United  States  super- 
seiners and  an  acceleration  in  construction  of  new  vessels  of  this  type  in  both 
the  United  States  and  foreign  shipyards.  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Cuba,  France, 
Spain  and  Japan,  to  name  a few,  have  publicly  announced  programs  for  major 
expansion  of  their  surface  tuna  fishing  fleets.  Longline  fishing  for  deep-swim- 
ming tunas  is  well  developed  and  dominated  by  Japan.  Korea  and  Taiwan 
vessels. 

The  effects  upon  employment  and  total  payroll  in  the  canning  segment  of 
the  industry  and  its  support  business  are  more  difficult  to  analyze.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  evident  that  loss  of  the  domestic  fleet  would  cause  broad  changes  in  the 
flow  of  raw  material  to  the  processing  plants.  The  extent  of  the  resulting 
economic  dislocation  cannot  be  assessed  at  this  time,  but  certainly  the  fallout 
would  be  unfavorable  to  the  industry  and  its  entire  economic  and  social  base. 

Limitations  in  access  to  straits  or  free  passage  for  merchant  ships,  which 
result  from  a 200-mile  regime,  could  add  substantially  to  these  transportation 
costs.  Foreign  flag  vessels  cannot  unload  in  the  continental  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  and  loss  of  all  or  a portion  of  the  United  States  fleet 
to  foreign  interests  would  increase  the  tonnage  of  imported  frozen  tuna,  add 
further  to  processing  costs  and  adversely  affect  our  foreign  exchange. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  United  States  tuna  industry  and  its 
first  line  of  support  industries  represent  an  important  local  and  national 
economic  element  in  our  fishing  industry. 

United  States  fisheries  have  the  false  image  of  an  obsolete  group  of  small 
vessels  manned  by  an  old  and  fading  group  of  fishermen.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Our  modern  fleet  of  super-seiners  represents  an  efficient 
and  prestigious  element  in  world  fishing  circles  unmatched  by  the  Soviets, 
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technol^v  the.  other  major  fishing  nations.  Our  vessel  designs  and  fishing 

s . fownrh  fh  i Th,‘  Passage  of  S-1988  will  be  the  first 

develop  1 ihk.  ' thls  ®,;(!t,  through  sales  and  flag  changes,  to  our 

developing  neighbors  who  will  control  the  tuna  grounds.  Their  plans  and 
national  goals  are  in  the  public  record. 

f Unitfd  States  tuna  Industry  employed  about  28,000  people  and  had  a 
^JVTO'\  °ifi  ov,!r  $200  million  Iasi  year.  Eighty  percent  of  the  United 

fldrds  of  Hfi  0TT<  %''TfL°yPr  f hUlion  worth  of  canned  tuna  in  1973  an«i  two- 
™ tlle  T,l  tr>  States  housewives  purchase  tuna  on  a regular  monthly 

. a '1  market  is  growing  at  a rate  of  six  percent  in  volume  and  15  percent 
in  dollar  sales  annually.  If  the  t nited  States  loses  control  of  its  raw  material 
supply,  we  will  surely  see  a massive  escalation  in  the  cost  of  canned  tuna  to 
the  consumer  which  could  add  Miltons  of  dollars  to  our  food  bill  and  hundreds 
of  millions  to  our  balance  m foreign  trade  each  year. 

United  States  coastal  fisheries  need  and  deserve  assistance  and  protection 
STTiSryf  trade-offs  which  will  result  from  the  United  States  sup- 
port or  200-mile  fisheries  jurisdiction,  strongly  Indicate  that  S-1988  is  not 
inf*  answer. 


Senator  Stevems.  Mr.  Carry. 

Mr  Caret.  Thank  you,  sir..  I think  it  will  be  useful  to  read  all  of 
Mr.  Broao heads  statement.  There  are  a lot.  of  pieces  of  economic 
information  in  there  that  have  not  previously  been  accumulated  and 
made  available  publicly,  as  it.  were,  through  testimony  in  the 

But.  I will  then  proceed  with  my  testimony. 

In  ban  Diego  I stressed  the  fad:  that  our  opposition  to  S.  1988 
was  based  on  three  major  points: 

One.  it  is  legislation  which  discriminates  against  the  tuna  fishery: 

I wo,  it  is  unenforceable;  and 

Three,  it  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Avorld  fisheries, 

Wefeel  it  is  discriminatory  because  of  the  migratory  nature  of  the 
tuna  fishery,  but  your  record  is  replete  with  testimony  on  that  sub- 
ject., so  I would  prefer  to  apply  myself  to  a discussion  as  to  the  real 
necessity  for  S.  1988  and  what  it  purports  to  encompass. 

I he  principal  proponents  of  S.  1988  have  charged  massive  deple- 
mns  of  one  coastal  fisheries  and  we  believe  much  misinformation  has 
been  offered— perhaps  bv  well-meaning  persons— both  on  that  sub- 
feet  and  others  pertaining  to  the  fishing  industry. 

But.  whai:  are  the  facts? 

^t  this  point.  T ask  your  indulgence  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that 

11  it0i  8ni)trynt  °f  onr  nation.’s  total  commercial  landings  of  fish 
and  shellfish  have  been  taken  within  our  present  12-mile  zone  during 
the  past  3 years. 

A chart  based  on  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  Statistics 
which  was  submitted  to  Senator  Tunney  for  your  record  during  my 
San  Diego  appearance  attests  to  the  fact  that  last  year  only  lO  per- 
cent  ol  our  coastal  fishery  landings  occurred  at,  "distances  greater 
than  12  miles  from  our  shore. 

Ami  I think  wc  have  a chart  over  here  that  indicates  the  per- 
centages. 

The  pink  area  tit  the  top  [indicating]  indicates  what  has  been 
taken  within  zero  to  12  miles.  The  other  is  12  miles  out,  and  the 
other  is  off  the  coast  of  other  countries. 
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So  in  the  past  3 years,  the  only  years  for  which  this  information 
has  been  accumulated,  it  is  obvious  77  to  80  percent  of  the  total  fish 
catch  has  been  taken  within  12  miles.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  that 
part  of  the  industry  ought  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Also  in  your  record — and  I refer  to  appendix  C presented  during 
my  prior  testimony — are  the  numerical  facts  which  show  the  con- 
stancy of  the  commercial  landings  by  U.S.  fishing  craft  for  the  past 
three  years. 

In  1971,  total  U.S.  landings  amounted  to  4, 969, 000, 000-plus  pounds. 

Of  this,  3,950,425,000  pounds  were  caught  within  12  miles  of  our 
coasts. 

In  1972  our  total  fish  and  shellfish  catch  was  4,894,000,000  pounds. 

Of  that,  3,511,000,000-plus  pounds  were  taken  within  12  miles  of 
our  coasts. 

In  1973,  the  total  fish  catch  was  4,926,000,000  pounds,  and  of  that, 
3,776,843,000  pounds  were  taken  within  12  miles. 

I wish  to  stress  once  more  that  Avithin  the  10-year  span  from  1961 
to  1970,  our  total  U.S.  fish  catch  averaged  4,408,400,000  pounds.  And 
last  year’s  catch  was  500,000,000  pounds  above  that  10-year  average. 

Now,  one  can  hardly  note  the  depreciation  that  has  been  alluded  to 
by  previous  witnesses  before  this  committee. 

Additional  misinformation  has  been  .supplied  you,  and  with  all 
due  respect  I would  like  to  make  note  of  Senator  Magnuson’s  com- 
ment at  the  Bellingham  hearing  of  February  11,  1974,  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  disappearance  of  the  Atlantic  tuna  as  a result  of  a 
“loose  treaty.” 

I would  like  to  refer  to  Senator  Magnuson’s  remarks  in  the  Belling- 
ham hearing  of  February  11. 

The  facts  are  that  the  tuna  in  the  Atlantic  have  not  disappeared. 

The  facts  are  that  there  is  a serious  problem  with  bluefin  tuna.  We 
in  the  tuna  industry  agree  there  is  a serious  problem  with  bluefin 
tuna,  but  in  terms  of  the  yellowfin  tuna,  also  caught  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  total  catch  last  year  was  in  the  order  of  105,000  metric  tons, 
the  greatest  catch  in  the  Atlantic  ever  made.  And  of  that  our  fleet 
caught  perhaps  25  to  30  thousand  tons,  our  own  domestic  fleet. 

There  is  little  question  that  a problem  exists  with  regard  to  the 
Atlantic  bluefin  tuna,  and  it  may  well  bo  that  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  International  Game  Fish  Association  as  reported  in  the  Long 
Island  Press  of  April  22 — appendix  A of  my  statement — is  a step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  resolution  called  upon  sport  fishermen  and  women  to  reduce 
substantially  the  taking  of  bluefin  tuna  of  all  sizes.  It  also  ad- 
vocated that  anglers  tag  and  release  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  hooked, 
whenever  possible,  and  opposed  the  practice  whereby  anglers  use 
the  guise  of  sport  fishing  to  catch  bluefin  tuna  with  the  premeditated 
purpose  of  selling  the  fish  for  personal  gain. 

Now,  we  all  know  there  is  a lot  of  that  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  last  few  years.  There  has  been  a lot  of  so-called  sports  catch 
bluefin  sold,  and  it  ultimately  ends  up  in  Japan.  It  doesn’t  come  to 
our  canneries.  Our  canneries  get  their  fish  from  the  commercial 
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whlch  consists  of  three  vessels,  catching  between  1,500  and 
2,000  tons  of  fish  a year. 

• nnS  Tu06?,1  for  the  future  of  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  shared  by  the  tuna  industry.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  this  fish  can 
be  protected  by  imposing  a 200-mile  limit  off  U.S.  shores.  You  can  not 
lence  tuna  in.  As  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again,  tuna  is  a 
highly  migratory  fish. 

As  an  indication,  I would  like  to  present  for  your  examination  at 
this  time  exhibit  1,  which  is  a global  map  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Departm e nt  of  State.  The  shaded  areas  are  a projection  of 
200-mile  fishing  zones  off  the  coastline  of  all  nations. 

An  overlay  indicates  the  migrations  of  the  Atlantic  bluefin  as  de- 
picted by  tag  returns,  and  the  second  overlay  in  red  indicates  where 
bluetin  are  caught.  Many,  as  you  will  note,  are  well  outside  a 200- 
m'rpi  zon®'  most  are  off  the  shores  of  other  countries. 

J hat  beige  area  on  the  map  is  the  area  that  would  be  included 
witmn  the  200  miles  if  there  was  a universal  200-mile  limit. 

1 1 1 c°"  u , also  t0  mention  while  we  are  at  it,  in  connection  with 
bluefm,  that  there,  is  now  an  overlay  on  the  chart.  That  can  illustrate 
the  areas  here  bluefin  are  caught.  It  will  be  noted  that  bluefin  are 
caught  both  within  and  without  200  miles.  Therefore,  no  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  can  ever  hope  to  protect  the.  bluefin  tuna. 
It  is  not  only  caught  within  200  miles  of  our  coast,  but  off  the 
coast,  of  tmuth  America,  Africa,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  other 
areas  around  the  world. 


Me  have  another  overlay  I would  like  to  show  you  that  indicates 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  bluefin  tuna.  Those  black  lines  indicate 
those  tagged  generally  in  the  area  near  Florida,  some  recovered  off 
le  coast  of  Brazil,  some  recovered  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  in 
he  ( aspiin  Sea.  This  indicates  the  wide-ranging  nature  of  the 
bluefin  and  why  it  is  practically  impossible  to  manage  a species  of 
tins  sort  without  international  cooperation. 

Now,  unfortunately  I did  not  make  charts  of  this  material  to 
submit  to  the  committee.  However,  these  data,  the  data  on  the  two 
oveu-lays,  are  contained  in  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  of  December 
vr  t,  V1  portion  of  the  record  containing  a statement  bv 
Mr.  r rank  Mather  from  the  iYoods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution. 

o return  to  the  matter  of  misinformation  which  has  been  supplied 
to  your  committee — and  also  the  lack  of  facts— I would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  testimony  which  I heard  before  Senator  Tunney 
in  San  Diego  last.  week.  I refer  to  the  appearance  of  one  Herbert  R. 
Kameon,  purportedly  representing  sport  fishermen. 

Mr.  Kameon  asserted  in  your  record  that  Dr.  Francis  N.  Clark,  a 
well-known  California  scientist,  while  a consultant  to  Ecuador  and 
I eru  was  the  source  for  originating  the  200-mile  offshore  fislerv 
jurisdiction. 


I lie.  fact  is  that,  Dr.  Clark,  in  a letter  to  one  of  my  assistant  execu- 
ive  directors,  received  April  22,  firmly  and  absolutely  disclaims  this 
statement,  I refer  to  appendix  B,  which  states  in  part  that  in  so  far 
as  the  reference  to  her  by  Mr.  Kameon  was  concerned,  it  was  “in- 
correct. ' 
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Dr.  Clark  wrote : 

I served  as  a consultant  to  the  Peruvian  government  but  not  Ecuador  * 

While  in  Peru  I urged  the  establishment  of  total  bag  limits  on  the  anchoveta 
fishery  . . . my  idea  got  nowhere.  I did  not  recommend  the  zone  . . ' the  dis- 
cussion of  a 200-mile  limit  was  not  in  my  scope  of  work  with  Peru.  Informally, 

I argued  against  it.  Times  change  and  now  I am  credited  with  being  the  mother 
of  the  200-mile  offshore  limit  ...  I may  have  conceived  many  questionable 
babies,  but  not  that  one. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  indulge  in  nitpicking  with 
previous  witnesses  who  happen  to  disagree  with  my  position,  but 
I do  not  think  it  right  and  proper  for  your  record  to  show  an  un- 
balanced and  undocumented  plethora  of  material  which  is  weighed 
to  unfairly  influence  this  committee. 

One  example : Mr.  Kameon,  in  his  San  Diego  testimony  supporting 
S.  1988,  atempts  to  evaluate  the  monetary  importance  of  sport  fishing 
against  commerical  fishing.  He  testified  that  the  value  of  the  coastal 
sport  fishery  in  the  U.S.,  when  all  factors  were  considered,  hit  the 
mark  between  $4.5  billion  and  $5  billion  annually.  And  he  points  to 
the  total  commercial  U.S.  fleet  landing  figures  of  1972  as  $765.5 
million. 

In  his  attempt  to  weight  his  $4.5  billion  coastal  sports  fishery 
worth — and  he  offers  no  documentation  of  this,  mind  you  against 
the  U.S.  catch  value,  this  witness  lost  sight,  perhaps  with  reason, 
of  the  real  total  values  to  our  economy  of  the  U.S.  commercial  fishing 
industry.  If  he  wants  to,  as  he  did,  include  all  the  soup  and  nuts  of 
coastal  sport  fishery  in  his  $4.5  billion  estimate — boats,  slip  fees,  rods, 
reels,  hooks  and  bait,  not  to  forget  Hopkins  lures  and  the  like— - 
that  is  something  I don’t  know  anything  about — then  he  and  this 
committee  must  take  into  account  figures  such  as  provided  by  Mr. 
Broadhead  which  just  showed  you  the  extent  of  the  tuna  fishing 
industry  economics  but  could  be  multiplied  to  the  multi-billions  if 
you  included  all  U.S.  fleet  fisheries. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  his  figure  include  such  things  as  motel  bills 
and  beer,  which  we  never  include.  Our  fishermen  do  drink  beer, 
incidentally,  occasionally.  . . . 

Other  sport  fishing  interests  have  appeared  before  this  committee  in 
support  of  S.  1988,  and  we  have  examined  testimony  as  well  as  addi- 
tional articles,  letters,  and  statements  placed  in  your  record.  Frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  while  the  intent  of 
many  of  these  witnesses  might  have  been  commendable,  the  lack  of 
statistical  information  offered  was  deplorable. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  recreational  fishermen.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  tuna  fishermen — like  the  mailman  who  takes  a 
walk  on  his  day  off,  or  the  sailor  who  goes  rowing  in  Central  Park 
go  sport  fishing  when  they  are  not  out  on  a tuna  clipper,  and  many 
people  engaged  in  our  industry  are  recreational  fishermen. 

But  wTe  are  concerned  with  facts,  and  assert  that  a 200-mile  zone 
would  knock  the  California  albacore  sport  fisherman  right  out  of 
the  box.  How?  Because  if  Mexico,  were  to  reciprocate  with  a 200- 
mile  limit,  should  S.  1988  become  law,  then  our  California  coastal 
recreation  fisherman  would  be  excluded  from  the  productive  albacore 
areas  within  200  miles  of  the  Mexican  coast.  And  believe  me,  gentle- 
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men,  that  is  a very  important  thing  to  the  sports  fishermen  in  Cali- 
fornia, that,  albacore  fishery  off  the  Mexican  coast. 

^10W  badly  !*as  our  east  coast  sport  fishing  been  crip- 
pied.  Me  ask  you  to  review  a randomly  selected  quartet  of  news- 
paper clippings  of  fishing  columns  from  major  newspapers  published 
m New  Jersey. 

Summing  up  their  content,  we  find  in  appendix  C that  the  Asbwrv 
* ark  Evening  Press  of  September  30,  1972  stated,  “Giant  Tuna 
Should  Remain,”  in  a headline,  while  the  bodv  copy  of  this  fishing 
story  read,  m part : 

Possibly  a se°re  of  giants — tuna — have  been  boated  since  the  heavy  action 
S«  a „ m the  most  of  it  centered  near  the  BA  Buoy  eight  miles 

on  sea  Bright.  However,  several  hundred  have  been  lost.  They  have  simnlv 
been  too  big  to  handle.  ” J 

The  story  went,  on  to  say: 

The  Hudson  Canjon  has  produced  memorable  results  this  season.  A new- 
world  record  Atlantic  bigeye  tuna  weighing  32iya  pounds  was  caught  there. 

And  that,  bv  the  way.  is  another  species  that  is  still  in  plentiful 
supply  in  the  Atlantic,  the  bigeye  tuna. 

And  in  the  same  story  it  was  reported  out  of  Greenport,  N.Y.,  that 
hauls  of  bluefish  up  to  15  pounds  were  being  taken  from  Long  Island 
hound  and  Plum  Gut,  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Port  of  Egypt 
Fishing  station  stating  all  signs  pointed  to  record  catches  during 
the  Greenport  Aquaseum  Fishing  Tournament  on  October  13,  14,  and 
15,  1972. 

Then  we  look  at  an  article — appendix  D — from  the  same  news- 
paper by  Henry  hchaefer,  the  dean  of  New  Jersev  outdoor  writers 
and  an  expert  in  his  field.  On  September  24,  1973,  he  wrote: 

Giant  bluefish  in  an  area  two  and  a half  miles  east  of  the  bell  buoy  marking 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Shrewsbury  Bocks  were  fished  by  an  estimated  200 
boats  in  good  sea  and  weather  conditions  yesterday.  Many  of  the  boats  re- 
ported excellent  catches. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  report  that  individual  catches  ran  up  to 
20  fish  weighing  10  to  18  pounds  apiece. 

Not  bad  fishing? 

Then  this  year,  earlier  this  month,  in  the  Newark  Star  Ledger , 
published  in  the.  State’s  largest  city,  Newark,  N.J.,  another  veteran 
outdoor  writer,  Bob  Duffy,  noted  good  catches  of  cod,  whiting,  ling, 
and  flounder.  Details  are  included  in  appendix  E,  but  we  particularly 
call  to  your  attention  the  paragraph  which  refers  to  anglers  “lugging 
5-gallon  pails,  10-gallon  tubs,  ice  chests,  and  three-quarter  sacks  of 
fish”  off  the,  boats  at,  Atlantic  Highlands. 

Two  days  ago,  on  April  24,  Mr.  Duffy  entered  a firsthand  report 
on  the  presence  of  Atlantic  mackerel,  which  some  of  our  previous 
recreational  fishermen  witnesses  have  claimed  are  endangered.  I 
refer  to  appendix  F. 

In  this  column.  Mr.  Duffy  tells  of  fishing  on  the  party  boat  Miss 
I umbo  out  of  Brielle,  N.J.,  5 miles  off  the  beach.  After  providing 
the  reader  with  fishing  techniques  guaranteed  to  catch  mackerel,  he 
reports  that  he  had  filled  a burlap  sack  in  addition  to  a 10-gallon 
tub,  and  that  the  boat’s  skipper,  Ed  Keefe,  took  a “quick  look  at 
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the  tally  at  the  rail  and  said  we  had  better  get  back  to  the  dock  before 
the  boat  was  swamped  with  fish  * * * the  entire  length  of  the  rail 
was  packed  solid  with  bags  and  tubs  of  fish.  The  Miss  T arribo  looked 
like  the  Fulton  Fish  Market  on  a busy  day.  This  is  a mackerel  run 
which  only  started  last  Thursday  (April  18).” 

And,  Mr.  Duffy  concludes,  “It  was  a massacre.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  does  that  sound  like  depletion  of  a species? 

A final  point  on  this  subject. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  May  edition  of  the  Salt  Water  Sports- 
man, an  outstanding  publication  for  recreational  coastal  fishermen, 
and  an  article  therein  Pete  McLain,  another  veteran  outdoorsman. 
Writing  about  another  east  coast  fishing  territory,  Wachapreague, 
Va.,  Mr.  McLain  tells  how  these  waters  have  been  fished  for  fluke — 
summer  flounder — channel  bass,  black  drum,  bluefish,  dolphin,  bill- 
fish,  and  so  forth  since  1903.  But  what  about  Memorial  Day,  1973? 
Mr.  McLain,  specifically  writing  about  fluke,  reports,  “Usually  the 
charters  will  all  come  in  with  from  50  to  200  fluke  per  boat,  and  they 
average  about  five  anglers  per  charter.” 

That  means,  of  course,  anywhere  from  10  to  40  fish  per  sport 
fisherman.  Not  bad  fishing  there  in  Virginia,  either. 

Well,  we  hope  we’ve  provided  you  with  another  insight  into  the 
situation  with  regard  to  our  recreational  fishery  and  how  it’s  doing. 
There  are  just  a couple  of  more  points  we’d  like  to  make  and  then 
we’ll  terminate  this  supplementary  to  our  San  Diego  testimony  and 
offer  our  availability  to  this  committee  for  questions. 

On  misinformation  again,  may  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
J.  Steele  Culbertson,  director  of  the  National  Fish  Meal  and  Oil 
Association,  who  on  December  6,  1973  alleged  that  river  herring  have 
fallen  under  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  * * * as  a result, 
the  average  annual  catch  in  Chesapeake  Bay  within  the  past  5 to  6 
years  has  declined  from  22-30  million  pounds  to  6-8  million. 

In  response,  I point  to  the  January  edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
which,  in  an  article  entitled,  “At  the  Rate  We’re  Going,  It’s  Good- 
by  Fish,”  reported  that  the  Surry  nuclear  plant  in  the  James  estuary 
downriver  from  Richmond  had  killed  156,000  fish,  mainly  blueback 
herring,  in  two  days  in  1972.  The  Digest  also  stated  further  than  an 
investigation  by  biologists  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
licensed  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co.  plant,  estimated  that 
the  Surry  facility  may  have  killed  as  many  as  6 million  blueback 
herring  in  only  3 months  of  operation. 

“The  Surry  plant  is  hardly  the  only  threat  to  the  Chesapeake  of 
the  rich  east  coast  ecosystem,”  the  Digest  continued.  “It  is  merely  one 
of  144  power  plants  operating  or  proposed  on  the  estuaries  and  coast- 
lines of  the  eastern  United  States.” 

I submit,  gentlemen,  there  is  more  to  our  fishing  problems  than 
overfishing. 

In  this  presentation  we  wish  to  reemphasize  our  concern  for  the 
continued  well-being  of  all  facets  of  U.S.  fisheries — coastal,  recrea- 
tional, anadromous,  and  high  seas.  We  are  opposed  to  over-fishing 
of  any  species,  regardless  of  who  is  responsible — foreign  fleets  or  our 
own  fisheries. 
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But  we  continue  to  maintain  that  S.  1988  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  obtaining  the  maximum  sustainable  yield  of  protein  food 
from  our  seas. 

Viable  and  workable  instruments  exist  to  do  that  job — mechanisms 
provided  by  the  1958  Geneva  Fisheries  Convention,  by  the  Truman 
proclamation  of  1945,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
previous  witnesses  as  offering  justification  for  a 200-mile  limit.  But 
those  references  have  been  to  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  Truman 
proclamation  that  does  have  bearing  on  fisheries,  as  we  are  concerned 
with  them,  was  that  which  proposed  techniques  for  managing  the 
fisheries — those  of  which  we  are  the  sole  harvesters  and  those  where 
more  than  one  nation  harvests  the  resources.  For  the  record,  I submit 
unofficial  copies  of  both  proclamations. 

I tried  to  make  a point  in  San  Diego  about  the  unenforceability  of 
S.  1988,  and  T note  that  in  San  Francisco,  the  day  after  I testified, 
Senator  F annoy  heard  \ ice  Admiral  Mark  A.  Whalen,  Commander 
of  the  Pacific  Area,  12th  Coast  Guard  District,  on  the  subject  of 
enforcement  and  S.  1988. 

If  1 remember,  Senator  Tunney  said  his  estimate  is  he  needs  six 
additional  cutters  and  it  will  cost  several  million  dollars  to  properly 
enforce  the  area  within  his  jurisdiction.  When  we  extend  that 
around  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  United  States  and  take  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and.  American  Samoa,  the  cost  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  in  the  billions. 

We  would  be  much  wiser  to  take  that  money  we  are  talking  about 
just  throwing  away  on  enforcement  and  help  the  fishermen  who  are 
really  in  trouble,  those  who  operate  on  species  such  as  halibut,  such 
as  Pacific  Ocean  perch,  such  as  haddock  in  New  Kngland — do  some- 
thing to  help  them  upgrade  their  equipment,  help  them  become  bet- 
ter able  to  use  scientific  and  sophisticated  gear  that  is  now  available. 

I hat  is  where  we  ought  to  be  putting  the  money,  not  into  enforce- 
ment, not  into  trying  to  build  a wall  or  fence.  Let’s  just  put  it  into 
those  things  which  would  be  constructive  and  help  the  economy. 

Because  here  we  are  dealing,  as  I am  sure  you  gentlemen  realize, 
with  new  wealth.  This  isn’t  like  shoveling  in  chips  in  a game  of 
poker.  We  are  producing  new  wealth  out  of  the  ocean  and  can  con- 
tinue to  do  it  year  after  year  into  perpetuity  if  only  we  learn  to 
manage  wisely. 

4 on  heard  what  was  said  before  about  the  world  fisheries  being 
(fit her  mismanaged  or  not  managed  at  all,  and  that  is  quite  correct. 
But,  if  we  would  do  some  of  the  things  that  are  needed  in  our  own 
fisheries,  we  would  be  helping  instead  of  hurting  the  economy  of  the 
country.  VY e are  just  throwing  away  billions  of  dollars  on  enforce- 
ment, taking  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpavers  and,  in  effect, 
dumping  if.  into  the  ocean. 

1 think  T will  end  at  this  point.  You  know  my  views.  We  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  legislation.  We  believe  it  would  destroy  the 
tuna  industry  as  it  now  exists,  and  it  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  two 
most  profitable  and  viable  fishing  industries  in  the  United  States. 

I hank  you  for  listening  to  me  and  for  letting  me  run  over  my 
time. 
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I think  Mr.  Felando  would  like  to  speak  now,  unless  you  have 
some  questions,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I would  just  like  to  say  I appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the  state- 
mfcnt  you  gave  here  you  specifically  referenced  those  points  that 
came  out  in  our  hearing  in  California  last  week,  and  that  you  did 
supply  to  the  committee  the  economic  data  that  I asked  for.  I know 
that  was  a herculean  task,  to  do  that  in  such  a short  period  of  time 
to  be  prepared  for  this  meeting  today. 

And  speaking  for  myself,  and  I know  for  other  members  ox  the 
committee,  I am  very  appreciative  that  you  took  that  time  and  that 
you  made  that  effort,  because  it  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Carry.  I might  say  on  that  point,  Senator  Tunney,  we  intend 
to  expand  the  economic  data  we  have  collected  up  to  now  and  give 
you  a better  fix  on  what  it  means,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  fleet  and 
the  fleet’s  operations,  but  what  it  means  in  terms  of  our  shoreside 
facilities,  the  canneries,  and  the  effects  on  the  distribution  chain  and 
things  of  that  sort.  These  will  be  forthcoming. 

Just  when,  I can’t  predict  at  this  moment.  If  we  don’t  get  them 
finished  by  the  time  the  committee  has  closed  the  record,  we  will  try 
to  submit  them  to  the  House  where  they  will  still  be  equally  available 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

[The  attachments  referred  to  follow:] 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  Apr.  22,  1974] 

Urge  Bluefish  Tuna  Law 
(By  Frank  Keating) 

In  urging  that  the  government  get  behind  a conservation  program  to^  save 
the  over-fiished  bluefish  tuna  from  the  “threat  of  economic  extinction,  the 
International  Game  Fish  Association  in  its  annual  meeting,  also  outlined  the 
angler’s  responsibilities  in  conserving  the  schools  of  fish. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  said : 

“Whereas  sport  fishermen  and  women  must  demonstrate  their  good  faith  re- 
garding conservation  of  diminishing  gameflsh  species  if  they  wish  to  have  a 
voice  in  national  and  international  fishery  management  decisions ; and 

“Whereas  marine  anglers  have  the  ability  and  resources  to  contribute  to  the 
scientific  data  so  vitally  needed  as  a basis  for  strengthened  and  rational  fishery 
management  regulations  at  national  and  international  levels  : 

“Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Officers  of 
the  International  Game  Fish  Association  herewith  unanimously  urge  anglers 
throughout  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  substantially  reduce  the  killing  of  bluefin 
tuna  of  all  sizes  in  their  sport  fishing  activities. 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  IGFA  Officers  and  Trustees  strongly  advocate 
that  anglers  tag  and  release  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  hooked  whenever  possible. 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  IGFA’s  Trustees  and  Officers  are  firmly  opposed 
to  the  practice  whereby  anglers  use  the  guise  of  sport  fishing  to  catch  bluefin 
tuna  with  the  premeditated  purpose  of  selling  the  fish  for  personal  gain.” 

Latest  among  the  Island’s  clubs  to  support  the  IGFA  in  its  resolve  to  save 
the  tuna  is  the  Atlantic  Beach  Bod  and  Gun  Club.  President  Marty  Feuer  told 
us  that  the  club  voted  at  its  recent  general  membership  meeting  to  cancel 
the  annual  club  tuna  tournament  scheduled  for  August.  In  addition,  tuna  will 
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Rodeo!10™'1  fr°m  the  U'St  °f  <’ompetitlon  sPerfes  in  the  annual  July  Fishing 


Tuna  Research  Foundation, 

Mr.  Don*  E.  Gates.  La  J°Ua’  0aUt-  April 

Tuna  Research  Foundation  Inc., 

Terminal  Inland,  Oalif. 

he?rE"thflV°!rn  E : YPS'  Lha*heard  that  you  had  changed  jobs  and  it  is  good  to 
no  dull  moments  aml  llkln‘;  your  Ilew  work-  1 a“  sure  there  are 

^a!eS  1 an,i.  2 of  Herbert  R.  Kameon’s  presentation  to 
I3ie  Senate  L/Ommittee  is  incorrect  in  several  points. 

^ “ ilST  consultant  to  the  Peruvian  government  but  not  to  Ecuador  and 
was  in  Peru  January  1 through  June  30,  1954.  While  there  I urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a total  bag  limit  on  the  anehoveta  fishery,  as  I felt  this  was  the 
no°'whereStrll<  tlVe  t0  contro1  that  b-shery.  As  you  well  know  my  idea  got 

I (lid  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  fishing  zone  to 

hot  issue  at°tnha?  « exploitation,  and  the  200  mile  limit  was  beginning  to  be  a 
hot  issue  at  that  time.  Discussion  of  such  a limit  was  not  in  my  scope  of  work 

Inf°rma  ,ly  1 arKued  against  it  since  Peru  was  not  then  harvesting 
restriction”  flS,1Prif“S  an(1  ha<1  inadpfl'iat.e  facilities  for  enforcing  such  f 

r10W  1 ,nm  Credit6"  with  beln«  the  “other  of  the  “200 
that  one  h t-  1 may  llave  conceived  many  questionable  babies  but  not 

1 hope  the  above  statements  will  be  of  help  to  you.  If  you  wish  vou  can  - 
reach  me  by  telephone  714-454-2151  extension  342.  y ” 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Frances  N.  Clark. 


[From  the  Aslmry  Park  Evening  Press,  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  1972.] 

Giant  Tuna  Should  Remain 
(By  Henry  Schaefer) 

The  northeaster  which  idled  most  of  the  north  Jersey  shore  fishing  boats 
the^Iud  HoleeareatPd  t0  lit0e  °r  n°  lasting  effect  on  giant  tuna  fishing  in 

Last  week’s  blow  apparently  sent  most  of  the  smaller  tuna  off  for  parts 
unknown,  but  the  big  torpedoes  remained.  1 

Possibly  a score  of  giants  have  been  boated  since  the  heavy  action  started 
late  in  the  summer,  most  of  it  centered  near  the  BA  Buoy  eight  miles  off  Sea 
However,  it  s safe  to  say  that  several  hundred  have  been  lost 
a hey  have  simply  been  too  big  to  handle. 


re2«i“n,®r  °f  uhe  Rlafk,fln  Highlands,  aboard  whose  boat  the  season 
record  fish  of  625  pounds  was  taken  on  Sept.  IS,  reported  losing  three  monsters 
Wednesday.  One  of  them  escaped  when  the  spool  split  on  his  14-0  reel. 

Renzo  s boat  has  accounted  for  two  other  giants  this  season.  One  weighed  440 
ana  the  other  480  pounds. 

T,  r.OLils  A Spera  of  Madison  caught  a 358  pounder  on  the  Sportsman  III  out  of 
?(U«  ,’u  TT.  yJ  'Ti!  ;Toe  Horvath  of  Philadelphia  got  a 406  pounder  on  the 
)1  > altv  II  out  of  Belmar,  Thursday.  A 300  pounder  was  caught  on  that  l>oat 
earlier  In  the  season. 

Joseph  Farina  of  Phillipsburg  hooked  a 201-pound  yellowfln  tuna  on  the  Super 
at,  catamaran,  in  the  Hudson  Canyon,  Wednesday.  Five  anglers  took  turns 
fighunj?  the  lish  before  it  was  boated  after  an  hour  and  a half. 
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About  a dozen  other  tuna  were  hooked  and  lost  on  the  boat  that  day. 

* * * 


The  Hudson  Canyon  has  produced  memorable  catches  this  season. 

A new  world  record  Atlantic  blgeye  tuna  weighing  321%  pounds  was  caught 
there  on  Aug.  19  by  Vito  Lo  Caputo  of  Staten  Island  fishing  aboard  the  private 
boat  Trio  out  of  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island.  ..  . „ ^ . h 

Lo  Caputo  has  filed  world  record  claims  with  the  International  Game  Fish 
Association,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  the  former  record  is  for  a 295  pound  Atlantic 
bigeye  caught  in  1960  by  Dr.  Arsenio  Cordeiro  out  of  San  Miguel,  Azores, 
Portugal. 


* * * 

The  New  Jersey  record  bluefln  tuna  weighed  787  pounds.  It  was  caught  in 
1951  by  Kay  Fromm  of  Lavallette.  . . ,,  , . , 

Fromm’s  giant  was  taken  near  the  end  of  a 15-year  period  of  excellent  giant 
tuna  fishing  off  the  New  Jersey  Shore.  The  former  Newark  News  awarded  a 
trophy  cup  each  year  for  the  largest  tuna  taken  by  sport  fishing. 

The  first  award  was  in  1937  when  Maurice  E.  Hoffman  of  Woodhaven,  N.Y., 
caught  a 539  pounder.  Ralph  E.  Draper,  Red  Bank,  won  in  1938  with  a 68b 
pounder. 

Others  were  i 

Aaron  E.  Carpenter,  Point  Pleasant,  590  pounds;  John  K.  Roessner,  Union, 
155;  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  Bordentown,  168;  Albert  H.  Reese,  Lawrenceville, 
240%;  Warren  W.  Cope,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  658;  William  B.  Williams,  Dunellen, 
539%  ; Maurice  C.  Meyer,  Long  Branch,  480%  ; and  James  Boylan,  Newark,  558. 


* * * 

For  many  years  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Tuna  Tournament  was  staged  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast  but  moved  into  New  York  and  New  England  waters  when  giant 
tuna  became  scarce  off  our  shores. 

However,  there  isn’t  any  doubt,  the  giants  are  back  with  us  again. 

Jamaica  II,  Brielle,  reported  a good  catch  of  blueflsh  taken  chumming  on 
the  Klondike  yesterday.  Paramount  reported  a fair  catch  of  sea  bass. 


Greenport,  N.Y.— Hauls  of  blueflsh  up  to  15  pounds  taken  from  The  Race  in 
Long  Island  Sound  and  Plum  Gut  are  being  reported  by  fishing  stations  here. 
Last  week  one  boat  came  in  with  over  160  blues  from  the  Gut.  Striped  bass  are 
also  beginning  to  show  up  and  schools  are  expected  to  be  reported  within  the 
next  few  weks.  According  to  Bill  Lieblein,  proprietor  of  the  Port  of  Egypt  fish- 
ing station,  all  signs  point  towards  record  catches  during  the  Greenport 
Aquaseum  Fishing  Tournament  on  October  13,  14  and  15. 

The  Aquaseum,  a $10  million  aquarium-museum  building  complex  proposed 
for  a waterfront  site  in  this  Down  East  historic  fishing  village,  is  sponsoring 
this,  the  first  fishing  tourney  for  this  area.  Chartered  as  a non-profit  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Aquaseum  will  house  marine  and  mariculture  exhibits 
for  the  general  public ; laboratories  and  instruction  rooms  for  student  research 
and  study  groups  from  the  Eastern  Long  Island  College  and  High  Schools. 
Proceeds  from  the  tournament  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aquaseum. 


[From  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press,  Monday,  Sept.  24,  1973.] 

Giant  Blues  Hit  Off  the  Rocks 
(By  Henry  Schaefer) 

Giant  Blueflsh  in  an  area  two  and  a half  miles  east  of  the  bell  buoy  marking 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Shrewsbury  Rocks  were  fished  by  an  estimated  200 
boats  in  good  sea  and  weather  conditions  yesterday. 

Many  of  the  boats  reported  excellent  catches.  Capt  Whitey  Morenz  of  the 
Miss  Take  II,  Highlands,  said  his  individual  catches  ran  up  to  20  fish.  He  said 
they  weighed  from  10  to  18  pounds  apiece.  An  identical  report  came  from  Capt. 
Pete  Saro  of  the  Spray  III  out  of  Belmar. 
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The  good  fishing  yesterday  was  in  direct  contrast  to  Saturday  when  the  30  to 

Cant  "T1  “ f0r  a,most  ^Possible  conditions  t0 

Capt.  Ralph  Pennel  of  the  Cock  Robin,  Point  Pleasant  Beach  renorted  hi« 
h.gh  man  yesterday  had  33  hlueflsh.  He  too  reported  an  exceS  day 

* « * 

Oapt.  John  Larson  of  the  Miss  Barnegat  Light  Barnegnt  t ,Vht  , 

bhies  wSghedsix^to'lO^ponnds^apiece^68^^3^^  °n  B"negat  H*  said  the 

Many  trolling  boats  yesterday  scored  good  catches  of  Albacore  Manasnuan 

2XS£  we1rer^a«e!a  “ * KWge  pTOduced  welfschZIZ 

Capt.  Lou  Puskas  of  the  Gra  dee  III.  Barnegat  Light,  reported  a 53-r.ound 
wahoo  caught  on  his  boat  in  the  Hudson  Canyon,  Saturday  A very  large  fish 
believed  to  have  been  a blue  marlin,  was  lost.  ‘ ery  large  flsh- 

lluke’,(^nrtCTe0if  ^‘liSOn  wasbigh  man  ,,n  the  SPray  II  out  of  Belmar  with  26 
nffkthoCraP  ' D 0,1  rpP0rt0'l  he  located  a patch  of  fluke  a mile  and  a half 

Partner  ran-°b  1 IPr'  H,!  sa*p  they  weighed  up  to  seven  pounds  apiece  Phil 

Wall  Tow ^4hip™Staie6.WaS  Credited  Wlth  18  flUke  and  Mlke  I’oppcridge  of 

* * * 

th^feiStiifPed  b"~  £atch,  reI,orts  over  the  weekend  came  from  the  Sandy  Hook 

^wsasatasp' • - *• •*»  <>5ss 

Chris  Pellegrinelli  of  Lincroft,  Middletown  Township,  caught  a 36V,  pound 
shopln  Sea  Bright'  H*  the  at  fcfcWLSt’SS  tackle 

B°n  ®rPSIley  ”f  Teaneck,  fishing  with  sandworm  bait  at  night,  caught  his  limit 
> 0 stripers.  Roy  Parker  of  New  Shrewsbury  caught  three  stririers  mi  to  17V 

pounds  and  Frank  Coleman  of  Middletown  caught  two  up  to  2iy3  pounds  2 
Ldward  Schreiber  of  Middletown  caught  six  stripers  the  largest  weighing 
™e“dsat  haIf  P'>uods.  Sam  Watson  of  Long  Branch  caughtally  poxmdef 
and  Bill  Steadman  of  Colts  Neck  got  one  weighing  17%  pounds  Ron  Florke  of 
New  Shrewsbury  caught  two  stripers,  the  larger  weighing  12  pounds  Ted 

Fair  Haven  iniught^cur^tripers.0®  U%  P°Under  aDd  Richard  MalIe  °f 

* * * 

Popping  and  swimming  plugs  accounted  for  most  of  the  striped  bass  taken 

r flsh,  at  nigh)  ^ught  on  sandworms  * 

Doug  Finley  of  Brick  Township,  fishing  in  Sandy  Hook  wafers  ii™ 

mossbunkers  Saturday,  caught  three  striped  bass  weighing  18  22  and  ‘>2V 
pounds.  The  fish  were  weighed  at  Julian's  Sport  Sh^p,  Auntie  mgWands  ^ 
John  Hays  of  Middletown  got  a 10-pound  bluefish.  John  Corcoran  of  Matawan 
got  one  weighing  10%  pounds.  They  fished  from  a car  top  boat 

a pmngCeSatur*ia,v.°f  MiddlPt°Wn  Caught  a ^%-POund  striped  bass  In  the  sun'  on 


. Rlgf rp(rkfX0itempnt  af  Tsland  B,?ach  State  Park  came  Friday  when 
jumbo  hlueflsh  hit  the  surf.  Joseph  De  Mint  of  Trenton  got  one  weighing  15 

Seaside  Park/2  U was  "''‘^hed  at  Judy  and  Bill’s  tackle  shop  in 

ofTrenv'mgot  o°ne ofT^"  ^ * ]5J4-p™nd  blaeflah  a»d  Applegate 

All  of  the  hlueflsh  were  reported  caught  on  mullet 
scare™1  ****  Were  taken  in  the  P«rk  ^ the  weekend  but  blues  were 

T,  Thprp  was  a tl'im  of  Striped  bass  surf  and  jetty  flsiiing  in  the  Bradley 
small!  hr°',eh  Spr"'K  I,ake  stretch  early  yesterday  morning.  The  flsh  were 
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Quite  a few  fluke,  porgies  and  snapper  bluefish  were  taken  by  casters  in 
Shark  River  inlet  during  the  day. 


[From  the  Newark  Ledger,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Apr.,  1974.] 

Anglers  Land  Big  Cod  at  Jersey  Shore  Basins 
(By  Bob  Duffy) 

Cod  weighing  62  and  51  pounds  were  both  caught  the  same  day  out  of  Jersey 
Shore  fishing  basins.  It  has  been  quite  a while  since  this  happened.  The  two 
arm-weary  anglers  were  George  Hicks  of  Burlington,  and  Collin  Rogers  of 
Newark. 

Hicks  boated  his  monster  while  fishing  a 60-mile  wreck  of  the  Thumper  III, 
out  of  Barnegat  Light.  It  was  the  biggest  cod  brought  in  since  the  special  trip 
runs  started  this  season. 

The  51  pounder  caught  by  Rogers  was  a major  surprise.  He  was  fishing  for 
whiting  at  the  Buffer  Buoy  on  the  Super  Cat,  out  of  Atlantic  Highlands.  This 
monster  was  weighed  in  at  Frank’s  Boats.  In  addition  to  the  cod,  Rogers  also 
caught  61  whiting.  Talk  about  hitting  a bonanza,  this  was  some  catch. 

* * * 

The  Jamaica,  Brielle,  was  at  the  Hudson  Canyon  and  radioed  in  the  catch. 
The  transmission  was  somewhat  garbled  but  we  believed  Carl  Betz  of  Bound 
Brook,  caught  a tile  fish  which  weighed  over  50  pounds. 

The  Jersey  Shore  fishing  front  came  to  life  suddenly,  yesterday.  Whiting 
fishing  spurted  first  at  the  Buffer  Buoy  on  Saturday  but  yesterday  the  whiting 
were  caught  up  and  down  the  line  from  the  Buffer  Buoy  on  south  along  the 
edge  of  the  Mud  Hole  to  a deep  hole  or  slough  lying  off  shore  of  the  Manasquan 
Ridge. 

We  were  at  the  Atlantic  Highlands  Municipal  Harbor  yesterday  when  the 
big  whiting  fleet  pulled  in  at  the  dock.  The  fleet,  fished  at  anchor  in  deep  water 
and  some  anglers  did  better  than  others. 

Among  anglers  lugging  five-gallon  pails,  10-gallon  tubs,  ice  chests  and  three- 
quarter  sacks  of  fish  off  the  Atlantic  Highlands  fleet  were  Roger  Hagen, 
Somerville,  Clyde  Hall,  East  Orange.  Scotch  Plains  anglers  Bud  Clark  and 
Billy  Deskins,  Joe  Barbiero,  Paterson,  Dodie  Farr,  Matawan,  and  Frank 
Meravi,  Belford. 

Meravi  caught  one  whiting  which  was  estimated  at  five  pounds.  We  saw 
quite  n few  jumbo  whiting  on  the  dock  which  wrould  go  three  pounds  easily. 

Further  south,  whiting  fishing  was  quite  good.  Joe  Galluccio,  skipper  of  the 
Sea  King,  Belmar,  said  the  whiting  were  clobbered  on  his  boat  while  another 
big  catch  came  in  on  the  Dauntless  II,  Point  Pleasant. 

The  Dauntless  II  catch  also  was  40  per  cent  ling.  Flounder  fishing  was  quite 
good,  excellent  catches  being  reported  on  the  Bulwark  II,  Forked  River, 
Norma  K II,  Point  Pleasant,  and  on  the  Paramount  II,  Brielle. 

Particularly  big  flounder  were  caught  on  the  Bulwark  II  which  remained 
out  all  day.  The  bulk  of  the  catch  averaged  one  pound  with  the  pool  winner 
at  1 % pounds.  We  saw  two  excellent  flounder  rowboat  catches  brought  in  at 
Frank’s  Boats,  Atlantic  Highlands.  These  were  made  by  Art  Natellip,  John 
Casey  and  John  Casey  Jr.,  of  Waldwick,  Jim  Dyer,  Morris  Plains,  and  Bob 
Mangello,  Parsippany. 

* * * 

Boston  mackerel  are  moving  closer.  There  was  a big  catch  made  yesterday 
morning  at  the  Loran  3800  line  which  runs  off  the  beach  just  south  of  Atlantic 
City.  The  fish  were  hit  six  miles  out.  The  party  boat  fleet  out  of  Barnegat 
Light  will  be  mackerel  fishing  next  weekend  if  not  sooner. 

Weekend  boats  Sea  Pigeon,  Perth  Amboy,  Palace  II,  Hoboken,  Sea  King  and 
Lenny,  Belmar,  will  be  fishing  on  Friday.  Ditto  the  half-day  Seven  Seas,  out 
of  Bahr’s  Pier  7,  Highlands.  The  half-day  Big  Marie-S,  and  all-day  Skipper 
will  sail  daily  out  of  Balinar  starting  Wednesday,  The  Queen  Mary  is  now 
sailing  daily  out  of  Spikes’s  Fishery,  Point  Pleasant.  The  Capt.  Joe  II,  Belmar, 
will  remain  at  the  dock  today  and  tomorrow  and  resume  fishing  Wednesday. 
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[From  The  Stir-Ledger,  Apr.  24,  1974.] 

Diamond  Jigs  Spark  Heavy  Mackerel  Bun 
(By  Bob  Duffy) 

We  made  an  underhanded  flip  with  the  rod  tip  which  propelled  the  four- 
ounce  diamond  pig  and  three  mackerel  teasers  some  25  feet  straight  out  from 
the  side  of  the  boat.  The  lures  hit  the  water  and  dropped  five  or  six  feet 
straight  down.  We  then  engaged  the  reel  and  made  a half-hearted  jig. 

Immediately,  we  felt  a sudden  weight  and  knew  we  had  hooked  another 
hunch  of  mackerel.  This  cast  made  23  in  a row  and  one  10-gallon  tub  was  almost 
full  of  macks 

On  one  side  was  A1  Toliver,  of  Orange,  with  outdoor  writer  Jack  Steele 
opposite  him  Both  were  swinging  triple  headers  over  the  rail.  That’s  all  it 
takes  to  keep  a mackerel  flurry  going — three  or  four  anglers  fishing  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

Mackerel  are  attracted  to  the  flash  of  diamond  jigs  in  the  water.  When 
there  is  a lot  of  flashing  in  one  area  the  macks  start  flying.  The  trick  isi  to 
unhook  the  fish  fast  and  get  the  lures  back  in  the  water.  This  means  no  posing 
for  pictures  or  downing  a can  of  beer. 

We  were  fishing  on  the  party  boat  Miss  Tambo  which  runs  from  Harbor 
Inn  Dock,  Brielle.  with  the  party  boats  Diana  and  Sea  Devil.  This  dock  is 
easy  to  find,  extending  alongside  the  ferry. 

The  big  mackerel  fleet  was  fishing  five  miles  off  the  beach  just  south  of  the 
Manasquan  Ridge.  Close  by  were  the  Belmar  boats  Spray  III  and  Big  Marie — 
S.  Point  Pleasant  boats  were  tied  up  a half  mile  southwest. 

Mackerel  were  now  flopping  out  of  the  10-gallon  tub  all  over  the  deck.  Skipper 
Kd  Keefe  came  running  with  a burlap  sack  and  we  kept  on  fishing. 

Casting  out;  underhand  with  a conventional  reel  is  no  big  deal.  We  had  the 
reel  on  free  spool  with  a thumb  on  the  line.  An  underhanded  flick  of  the  wrist 
started  the  jig  moving  upwards.  Then  we  released  the  thumb  and  off  it  went 

Skipper  Keefe  was  amazed  that  the  mackerel  flurry  had  now  been  running 
one  hour  and  17  minutes.  So  was  the  group  of  experienced  fishermen  who  were 
on  Keefe’s  boat. 

The  mackerel  kept  biting  without  let  up.  If  the  fish  wmre  not  hitting  up  high, 
they  hit  deep. 

An  angler  doesn’t  have  to  break  his  back  to  jig  mackerel.  A diamond  jig 
has  four  sides  and  it  flashes  easy.  The  angler  has  to  simply  keep  the  jig  moving, 
humping  it  a little  to  make  it  flutter. 

By  now  we  had  filled  a burlap  sack  in  addition  to  the  tub  and  we  started 
on  still  another  one.  Keefe  finally  took  a quick  tally  at  the  rail  and  said  we 
had  beter  get  back  to  the  dock  before  the  boat  was  swamped  with  fish.  At  12  :15 
p.m.  Keefe  blew  three  blasts  on  the  whistle  and  everyone  collapsed. 

The  final  tally  came  to  191  macks  caught  in  a single  flurry.  Steel  packed 
a 20-gallon  tuh  with  Bostons  while  Toliver  had  over  200.  The  entire  length 
of  the  rail  waa  packed  solid  with  bags  and  tubs  of  fish. 

The  Miss  Tambo  looked  like  the  Fulton  Fish  Market  on  a buy  day.  This 
is  a mackerel  run  which  only  started  last  Thursday.  It  was  a massacre. 


Of  Flounderburgers  and  the  Fisherman's  Dilemma— U.S.  Fishermen  Would 
Dike  to  Control  Their  Coastal  Waters,  To  Be  Able  To  Go  Out  There  and 
Say  to  a Foreign  Ship,  “Okay,  Get  Off  the  Fish  !” 

(By  John  Neary) 

The  reason  you’re  not  catching  many  fish,  shrilled  the  wall  poster  in  a local 
sea-food  place , is  because  they  are ! 

They,  the  poster  explained,  are  Soviet  and  other  foreign  trawlers — twelve 
miles  off  our  coast,  and  sucking  up  everything  that  swims,  crawls,  or  hides  in 
the  sand ! The  placard  ended  with  a demand  for  a two-hundred-mile  fishing 
limit  now' ! 
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As  I sat  thinking  over  the  poster’s  message,  the  waitress  arrived  with  a 
miserable,  briquett-shaped  object  that  looked  nothing  like  the  succulent,  snow- 
shoe-shaped  flounder  I'd  ordered.  It  looked,  rather,  like  a slightly  oversized 
Good  Humor  bar.  minus  its  wooden  stick  and  entomed  under  thick  layers  or 
jellied  breadcrumbs.  I smeared  the  “flounderburger’  with  tartar  sauce  and 
chomped  away  on  it,  glumly  but  gamely.  ,,,  . , . 

On  the  way  out  I looked  again  at  that  wall  poster,  with  sharper  interest . 

With  all  those  foreign  fleets  out  there  scooping  in  fish  and  spewing  out  anon- 
ymous-looking briquetts,  how  can  we  sea-food  buffs  ever  be  sure  again  about 
the  origins  and  contents  of  the  cube-shaped  objects  dumped  on  our  plates ! 

I figured,  of  course,  that  the  poster’s  anti-poacher  message  was  probably 
exaggerated.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  anger  it  reflects  is  genuine  enough. 

The  flounder-briquette  dinner  I had  just  consumed  attests  to  the  fact  that 
the  Reds  aren’t  getting  quite  everything  out  of  the  ocean.  Still,  I suspect  that 
in  the  little  Point  Judith  sea-food  place,  I stumbled  on  two  solid  clues— the 
flounderburger  and  the  shrill  poster — to  what  is  nothing  less  than  a radical 
change  in  the  life  of  the  American  fisherman.  Always  before  he  had  been 
thought  of  as  a Winslow  Homer-like  figure— solitary,  taciturn,  picturesquely 
resigned  to  life  as  the  tides  bring  it  to  him.  But  the  flounderburger  and  the 
poster  reflect  mass  production,  mechanization,  a fiery  new  militance,  and  a 
high  degree  of  politicization,  fueled  by  a keen  anger.  The  fisherman  may  even 
be  as  sore  about  the  foreign  poachers  as  I was  about  the  plastic  briquette. 

My  flounderburger  and  the  American  fisherman’s  dilemma  have  both  been 
shaped  by  the  same  force : economics.  Americans  don't  like  fish  very  much  to 
begin  with : They  consumed  only  12.2  pounds  of  sea  food  per  person  last  year, 
compared  with  86.1  pounds  per  person  in  Iceland,  where  they  can't  seem  to 
get  enough  of  it.  We  Americans  import  vastly  more  sea  food  than  our  own 
vessels  bring  in  each  year.  Those  richly  nutritious  waters  over  our  continental 
shelf,  mixed  with  currents  from  the  north  and  south,  not  only  produce  stu- 
pendous quantities  of  fish  but  also  draw  huge  fleets  of  foreign  fishing  vessels 
to  hunt  them.  More  than  800  ships  each  year  harvest  the  waters  off  the  United 
States — Poles,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  East  Germans,  West  Germans,  Italians, 

French,  Norwegians,  Japanese,  Cubans,  Greeks.  Even  Irish  boats  are  out  there, 
vying  to  fill  their  holds  for  tables  back  home.  They  all  want  sea  protein  far 
more  keenly  than  do  Americans — who  make  a sizable  portion  of  what  sea 
produce  they  do  purchase  into  cat  food  and  fertilizer,  to  the  vast  amusement 
of  foreign  fishermen.  Many  of  the  fleets  competing  are  government  subsidized, 
so  that  the  independent  U.S.  fisherman  simply  cannot  afford  to  compete  with 
them.  One  result  is  that  you  will  find  packing  plants  in  villages  like  proud 
old  Gloucester  slicing  up  fish  caught  by  Polish  boats,  so  as  to  supply  the 
American  foundness  for  fish  sticks.  Another  result  has  been  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  coastal  waters  that  U.S.  fishermen  have  traditionall  regarded  as 
their  own  providentially  granted  fishing  preserve.  Enforecement  of  the  quotas 
are  vague  and  mostly  voluntary.  It  is  overseen  only  by  a Coast  Guard  moni- 
toring plane  that  carries  a United  States  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
spotter  alone  on  its  weekly  overflights.  Some  stocks  have  suffered  near-mortal 
damage.  Haddock,  driven  nearly  to  commercial  extinction,  cod,  ocean  perce, 
pollack,  yellowtail  flounder — all  are  now  under  some  kind  of  formal  quota. 

This  lias  been  rough  on  many  U.S.  fishermen.  Boston,  heavily  dependent  on 
haddock,  has  seen  its  fishing  fleet  decline  from  seventy-nine  vessels  in  1958 
to  just  thirty  by  1970.  Several  years  ago,  for  the  first  time,  fish  vendors  at  the 
city’s  wharf  were  selling  fish,  almost  half  a million  pounds  of  it,  that  had 
been  trucked  in  from  as  far  away  as  Canada. 

Other  ports  have  resourcefully  switched  brands.  Thus  it  is  that  flounder- 
burgers  much  like  the  one  that  graced  my  plate  in  Point  Judith  begin  their 
way  to  tile  competitive  marketplace  on  the  first  floor  of  a building  that  is 
the  heart  of  Point  Judith’s  economy : the  fishermen’s  cooperative.  When  the 
flounder  arrive  here,  they  still  look  like  flsli.  Fresh  from  the  draggers  that 
bring  them  in,  they  roll  on  a conveyor  belt  past  a silent  gantlet  of  knife-wield- 
ing men  and  women : The  long  blades  flash  just  once  per  fish,  and  the  de- 
filleted  corpse  ends  up  in  a bin.  The  fillet,  meanwhile,  is  shunted  along  toward 
flounderburgerhood  and  destiny. 

The  Point  Judith  Co-op  is  one  of  more  than  100  maintained  by  some  10,000 
U.S.,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Virgin  Islands  fishermen.  For  the  men  who  sail  from 
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the  tiny  harbor  each  day,  the  co-op  provides  more  than  jost  an  economic  edge 
in  their  endless  competition  with  the  vagaries  of  water,  weather,  and  the  for- 
eign fleets.  It  lends  them  politica!  clout,  too,  in  the  form  of  one  Jake  Dykstra, 
burly  president  of  the  co-op.  Dykstra's  father  came  to  Point  Judith  many  years 
ago  to  continue  the  livelihood  he  had  learned  as  an  oysterman  in  West  Sayville, 
Pong  Island.  Jake  himself  lias  been  going  to  sea  ever  since  he  can  remember. 

While  he  still  tries  to  spend  time  fishing,  Dykstra  has  in  recent  years  de- 
voted huge  chunks  of  his  life  to  seemingly  endless  negotiations  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  and  on  the  fishing  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.  Dykstra  Is  a working-fisherman  co-op  president.  He  is  also  a fishing 
industry  adviser  on  the  law  of  the  sea  and  an  advisory  board  member  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island’s  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute.  Above  all,  Dykstra 
stands  four-square  for  the  coastal  fisherman.  As  one  co-op  member  put  it, 
“Jake’s  the  king  around  here — lie  knows  everything.” 

One  thing  Jake  knows  is  that  a 200-mile  exclusive  zone  will  never  work. 
“For  the  average  coastal  fisherman  it  would  be  simplest  and  neatest  just  to 
say,  ‘Stick  the  fence  out  there  two  hundred  miles,  and  tell  them  to  keep  out.’ 
But  it’s  not  what  we  can  sell.  For  instance,  it  doesn’t  protect  the  salmon 
fishermen  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  northwest  and  Alaska.  Their  fish  range 
beyond  two  hundred  miles.  It  doesn’t  please  the  tuna  fishermen,  because  it’s 
wliat  the  South  Americans  are  trying  to  do  to  them  right  now.  And  it  doesn’t 
please  the  shrimp  fishermen,  because  we  have  a high-seas  shrimp  lleet  that 
this  runs  into,  smack,  head  on.” 

To  Dykstra  and  bis  industry  the  answer  is  a proposal  based  not  on  geog- 
raphy but  on  biology  : “We  would  like  to  see  the  resources  that  are  dependent 
on  our  coastal  environment  declared  the  property  of  the  coastal  nation,  just 
as  oil  and  minerals  have  been.  The  fin  fish  of  the  ocean  can  be  classified  Into 
roughly  three  categories:  coastal  varieties;  varieties  that  spawn  in  fresh  water 
and  spend  most  of  their  lives  at  sea  ; and  high-seas  varieties  such  as  tuna,  which 
range  the  ocean  and  do  not  depend  on  a coastal  environment.  There  are  such 
fish  as  herring,  which  may  range  quite  widely.  But  they  need  the  coastal  en- 
vironment for  food  and  reproduction. 

“We  are  willing  to  make  the  provision  that  if  we  do  not  utilize  the  fish,  if 
they  are  underutilized,  an  arrangement  could  be  made  so  that  someone  can 
utilize  them  In  other  words,  wo  just  don’t  build  a fence  around  food  that  Is 
needed  by  mankind  and  say.  ‘It’s  ours,  you  can’t  have  it,  let  it  die’ — because 
many  of  these  things  are  a matter  of  acceptability  to  the  world  community. 
What  we’re  doing  is  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  compromise  that  people  can  live 
with  and  that  will  sell. 

“Our  biggest  difficulty  domestically,”  Dykstra  says,  “is  with  the  military. 
They’re  very,  very  skeptical  of  anything  that  can  lead  to  any  country  barring 
military  hardware — airplanes  and  nuclear  submarines — through  any  kind  of 
excuse.  They  feel  that  if  you  draw  lines  in  the  ocean  and  say,  ‘Well,  we  have 
jurisdiction  for  fisheries  out  so  far,’  then  this  will  quickly  be  expanded  to 
other  areas  and  will  exclude  military  activities.” 

Against  this  tangled  background,  international  agreement  has  not  been 
proceeding  with  alacrity.  “The  problem  Is  that  the  pressures  are  moving  fester 
than  the  diplomats.”  Dykstra  says.  “I’m  afraid  if  they  don’t  evolve  something 
in  1973,  events  will  overtake  them.  Already  various  countries — thirty-fiva  of 
them  in  the  first  two  years — have  made  some  moves  to  extend  unilateral  juris- 
diction.” 

Dykstra  is  certain  his  industry  eventually  will  get  some  sort  of  manage- 
ment or  control  over  coastal  fisheries,  If  only  because  the  growing  world  em- 
ployment of  such  zones  “will  demand  this  and  the  United  States  will  go  alcng.” 

Meanwhile,  between  now  and  a unilateral  move  or  a ratified  law  of  the  sea 
treaty,  a lot  of  fish  are  being  grabbed  off  Point  Judith.  “The  schedule  might 
he,”  he  says,  “that  we  sign  in  1975 — but  it  might  take  another  five  years  be- 
fore there  are  enough  ratifications  to  make  it  international  law,  seven  years 
before  we  can  go  out  and  say  to  a foreign  vessel,  “Okay,  get  off  the  fish !”  This 
is  just,  too  long  for  us  to  wait.  So  we  intend  to  ask  the  United  States  to  move 
unilaterally  in  the  interim.” 

Such  proposals,  backed  by  men  like  Dykstra  and  the  industry’s  Washington 
lobby,  the  National  Fisheries  Institute,  have  been  getting  increasing  attention 
in  Congress.  The  proposals  are,  of  course,  woefully  at  odds  with  the  idef.l  of 
a law  of  the  sea  that  would  be  something  more  than  the  codification  of  the 
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existing  maze  of  treaties  and  flats  now  in  effect  between  nations.  Demands 
such  as  Dykstra’s  evoke  angry  criticism  from  weary  participants  in  the  law  oi 
the  sea  controversy 

“There  is,  apparently,  a belief  that  there  is  an  opposition  between  prag- 
matism and  idealism,”  growls  Arvid  Pardo,  Malta’s  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Pardo  first  articulated  the  beguiling  phrase  “common  heritage 
of  man”  when  he  described  in  1967  his  vision  of  the  ocean  bed.  “We  need^  man- 
agement of  ocean  resources,”  he  told  the  participants  in  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  haw  of  the  Sea  Institute’s  recent  conference  in  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island.  .... 

“This  is  essential  because  technology  has  brought  about  a situation  where 
overfishing  can  take  place.  There  must  be  certain  minimal  standards.  We  have 
to  have  a measure  of  authority.  If  we  have  merely  national  management, 
this  will  bring  about  the  destruction  of  fisheries  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  will  have  different  standards  of  management  in  different  areas— with  the 
effect  that  some  states,  with  fish  spawning  in  their  areas  of  jurisdiction,  will 
exploit  fish  in  such  a manner  that  there  will  be  few  fish  left  to  swim  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  states.” 

At  the  Kingston  conference  I listened  while  a United  States  participant  in  the 
negotiations,  Leigh  Retiner,  director  of  the  Interior  Department’s  Office  of 
Ocean  Resources,  approached  the  dilemma  from  the  other  direction.  Retiner 
urged  the  establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  for  jurisdictional  disputes. 
“A  treaty,”  Retiner  asserts,  “has  to  be  written  that  is  sufficiently  attractive  on 
basic  issues  to  most  countries  that  those  things  that  cannot  be  resolved  are  left 
to  be  resolved  by  wise  men  interested  in  making  objective  decisions.  Problems 
should  not  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  force,  which  seems  to  be  the  way 
we  now  try  to  resolve  our  law  of  the  sea  disputes.” 

The  outlook  for  a successful  treaty  next  year,  Retiner  says,  is  far  from  hope- 
ful. “My  fear  is  that  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty  on  many  important  issues  will, 
of  necessity,  be  vague,”  he  says.  “And  the  question  is,  Will  nations  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  just  a little  of  their  selfish  interests  and  take  a chance  on  a new 
way  of  resolving  disputes?  Or  are  we  going  to  write  a treaty  that  will  give  rise 
to  disputes  and  force  us  to  negotiate  another  silly  exercise  in  Geneva  five,  ten, 
fifteen  years  from  now — after  a few  more  cod  and  tuna  wars?” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  where  I came  in ; these  discussions  merely 
reflected  conflicting  demands  instead  of  moving  toward  a rational  resolution. 
It  was  as  if  the  co-pilots  of  an  airplane  had  a pleasant  chat  about  the  aero- 
dynamics of  flight  while  the  plane  hurtled  toward  the  ground. 

“As  long  as  I see  countries  like  the  United  States  unable  to  sacrifice  in  their 
negotiations  that  much  of  their  national  interest  in  order  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  broad  international  community  I’ve  just  referred  to,”  Retiner  says, 
“I  cannot  be  very  hopeful  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  be 
successful.” 

What  is  the  biggest  problem,  anyway?  somebody  asks.  Oil,  gas,  minerals, 
fisheries,  or  what?  And  who  really  needs  a law  of  the  sea,  anyhow? 

Ambasssador  Pardo  has  an  answer  : “No  one  needs  the  conference  right  now — 
but  if  it  is  not  successful,  the  consequences  in  ten  years  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
astrous. The  situation  right  now  is  like  sharks  smelling  blood  in  the  water ; they 
go  crazy,  attack  the  carcass,  tear  it  to  pieces — and  kill  each  other,  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  states  are  trying  to  swallow  the  carcass  of  ocean  space  beyond 
national  jurisdiction  and,  in  the  process,  are  very  likely  to  inflict  serious  injury 
on  themselves.” 

Is  there  no  solution  in  sight? 

“That,”  says  Leigh  Retiner  glumly,  “is  what  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
is  for — to  have  a solution  to  every  single  one  of  these  problems  and  to  have  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  or  we’re  going  to  war  with  each  other.” 

I was  impressed  by  the  American’s  forthright,  cogent  remarks.  If  America 
was  coming  across  like  this  in  the  negotating  sessions,  perhaps  the  outcome 
will  not  be  as  bleak  as  one  might  think.  There  it  was,  as  blunt  as  Jake  Dykstra 
and  as  urgent  as  the  poster : a plea  for  a genuine  international  effort  to  start 
taking  care  of  our  ocean. 

Senator  Stevens.  I have  looked  at  your  statement  and  it  is  an- 
other one  of  those  magnificent  documents  that  you  have  prepared, 
and  I am  sure  that  yon  have  some  statements  to  answer.  I saw  you 
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busy  with  your  pencil  back  there,  while  I and  the  chairman  were  mak- 
ing some  comments. 

You  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish.  I am  sorry  about  the  time 
factor.  I really  didn’t  know  it.  I guess  you  know  we’ll  have  another 
hearing  on  another  day. 

Mr.  Fel\ndo.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

First  I should  introduce  myself.  I am  August  Felando.  I am  ap- 
pearing before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association.  I am  the  general  manager  of  this  nonprofit  cooperative 
association,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
with  its  principal  office  of  business  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  American  Tunaboat  Association  has  been  in  existence  since 
1923.  The  membership  is  comprised  exclusively  of  U.S.  flag  tuna 
fishing  vessel  owners. 

The  association  opposes  the  passage  of  S.  1988. 

At  this  time  I would  merely  like  to  request  the  opportunity  to 
present  in  writing  at  a later  ti  me  responses  to  the  specific  points  that 
were  raised  by  Senator  Magnuson  in  Bellingham,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  what  we  call  the  tuna  treaties,  the  Infcer- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas. 

In  addition.  I will  merely  state  at  this  time  that  we  believe  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  in  the  Pacific  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  Pacific  tunas  are  disappearing  or  are  in  trouble,  nor  is  it  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  Atlantic  tuna  is  disappearing.  I will  submit 
factual  matter  in  that  respect. 

I think,  however,  one  of  the  most  Important  points  to  cover  in  this 
hearing  is  to  point  out  with  emphasis  again  that  while  it  is  true 
that  the  language  contained  in  sections  5 and  11  of  S.  1988  does  not 
force  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  two  treaties,  and 
the  only  torn  treaties  that  provide  protection  to  the  U.S.  tuna  in- 
dustry. that  is  not  really  the  question. 

The  question  is  our  judgment  again  on  the  impact  of  S.  1988  with 
respect  to  the  future  existence  of  those  commissions  and  whether  in 
fact  those  commissions  could  function. 

Mow,  I have  addressed  myself  to  this  in  my  statement. 

Senator  Stevens.  Tell  me,  do  you  know — this  is  a sort  of  off-the- 
cuff  question,  but  the  three  fisheries  that  have  been  represented  here 
today  which  oppose  this  legislation  really  haven’t  been  subjected  to 
the  type  of  pressure  that  the  others  have  from  the  Russians,  the 
Poles,  Germans,  the  Koreans,  the  Japanese.  They  haven’t  really 
come  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  they  haven’t  gone  off  the  South 
American  coast  where  you  are;  have  they? 

Mr.  Feeando.  Well,  we  compete  against  12  other  nations  in  the 
Pacific.  We  compete  with  maybe  an  equal  number  or  more  in  the 
Atlantic. 

I don’t  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  tuna,  let’s  say,  is  fully  pro- 
tected. We  still  really  owe  our  position  to  our  ability  to  outfish 
others.  Now,  it.  lias  taken  a long  time  for  us  to  reach  that  stage,  It 
is  because  of,  maybe,  a number  of  complex  factors. 

But  we  were  up  against  the  wall  in  the  late  1950’s.  We  were  almost 
going  bant: rapt,  because  of  competition,  particularly  from  Japan. 
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The  fact  is  that  we  were  able  to  make  adjustments,  adjustments 
not  only  in  technology,  but  also  in  some  of  the  other  institutional 
factors  regarding  the  industry.  And  I think  this  has  been  under- 
played to  a great  extent. 

But  in  our  industry  we  have,  I consider,  a very  favorable  union 
climate.  Now,  they  were  suffering  along  with  us,  but  we  were  able 
jointly,  really,  to  respond  not  only  technologically,  but  also  I say 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fishermen.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  in 
time  to  benefit  arid  share  in  the  growing  market  for  tuna. 

Granted,  I think  you  have  to  divide  up  the  tuna  market  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  light  meat  tuna  market 
we  only  provide  about  49  percent  of  the  tuna  to  the  U.S.  market.  At 
one  time,  as  you  know,  we  provided  99.9  percent,  you  could  say, 
of  the  domestic  market,  because  that  is  where  the  tuna  industry 
started,  in  southern  California. 

I feel  that  we  have  not  been  immune  from  the  competition,  but 
fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  adjust  technologically  and  also 
within  the  industry. 

The  fact  is  what  S.  1988  does  is  something  we  have  no  control 
over.  We  feel  that  as  long  as  we  have  access  to  the  fish,  as  long 
as  we  can  get  to  the  fish  or  to  the  grounds,  we  would  withstand  the 
competition.  We  can  work  with  th^t. 

But  if  a bill  such  as  this  in  effect  denies  us  the  opportunity  to 
fish  those  grounds,  wre  have  lost  the  only  strength  that  we  have. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  would  happen  if  those  trawlers  that  are 
dragging  our  coast  for  pollock  started  dragging  the  areas  where  you 
are  fishing  for  tuna? 

Mr.  Felando.  Well,  I don’t  know  what  kind  of  technique  would 
be  involved.  But  let  me  say  perhaps  we  don’t  fully  understand  the 
tremendous  competition,  the  competitive  forces  that  are  involved 
particularly  in  the  ground  fish  industry.  Maybe  we  don’t  have  the 
same  type  of  situation  that  they  do. 

However,  I think  you  have  to  admit  that  S.  1988  strikes  like  a 
meat-axe  approach. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  have  to  admit  that’s  what  it’s  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Felando.  Yes.  And  at  the  same  time,  while  maybe  this  is  in- 
tended to  protect  the  coastal  fishermen,  yet  a significant  share  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  is  harmed. 

S.  1988  has  some  good  intents  and  purposes,  basically  striving  for 
the  protection  of  the  fish,  to  prevent  the  fish  from  being  over-fished. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  trying  to  protect  the  U.S.  domestic  fishing 
industry. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  support  the  NFI  approach? 

Mr.  Felando.  Yes.  I think,  number  one,  it’s  a treaty.  It  provides 
for  unilateral  action  within  the  cover  of  a multilateral  agreement. 

And  I don’t  know  what  the  answer  is.  I don’t  know  why  this 
treaty — we  have  had  other  treaties  on  the  books  that  have  been  im- 
plemented by  legislation.  I don’t  know  why  this  particular  conven- 
tion has  never  been  implemented  by  domestic  legislation.  I don’t 
know  why  this  particular  convention  has  not  been  used,  such  as  the 
convention  on  the  shelf. 
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But  if  you  will  legislate  that  con  vention,  we  will  support  it,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Just  on  this  point,  I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
t elan  do  if  he  has  any  impression  on  the  question  that  you  raised 
earlier  as  to  what  is  required  to  implement  article  VII  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

( an  the  President  do  that  on  his  own?  Do  you  understand  the 
I resident  can  do  that  on  his  own? 

Mr  Feeando.  I really  don’t  know  the  answer  to  that,  Senator.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Congress  could  implement  the  law  and 
provide  some  guidelines  as  to  how  this  particular  treaty  can  be  im- 
plemented. 

Senator  'Tun  net.  Well,  the  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Feeando.  Yes,  but  I am  saying  we  have  a treaty  like  the  con- 
vention, for  instance,  that  established  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Inna  Commission.  To  get  that  convention  going,  there  had  to  be 
implementing  legislation,  which  we  have. 

Senator  Stevens.  I think  there  would  have  to  be  legislation,  lout 
1 don’t  know  about,  the  time  device.  You  can’t  take  that  action  under 
the  treaty  until  6 months  of  negotiations  have  taken  place,  and  that 
is  the  problem,  of  what  triggers  the  time,  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

It  is  not  a self-implementing  concept  in  that  field.  It  would  take  some 
legislation  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Feeando.  I -would  like  to  say  this,  and  then  let  Charlie  answer 
some  questions. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  taken  effective  action  on  the  convention  for 
the  Continental  Shelf.  I think  that  at  least  de  facto  the  Department 
of  State  acted  and  I think  acted  properly — under  that  convention. 

I don  t see  why  they  haven’t  acted  in  the  past  with  respect  to  this 
other  convention. 

Senator  Stevens.  Charlie,  do  you  have  a comment? 

Mr.  Carre.  I have  a comment.  You  are  a lawyer,  and  I am  not, 
and  you  probably  can  evaluate  this  better  than  I can.  But  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  that  all  the  notice 
in  the  world  has  been  served  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  the  President — and  I think  it  would  have  to  be 
the  President  that  would  have  to  start  this  ball  rolling — has  plenty 
of  justification  for  saying  we  have  been  negotiating  for  6 months 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  wre  have  been  negotiating  for  16  years  or 
more  under  that  treaty.  And  I think  he  could  very  well  say  that 
under  the  provisions  of  article  VII  the  time  has  run  out  and  we  can 
properly  take  some  unilateral  action. 

I firmly  believe  that,  but  again,  I am  not  a lawyer. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  commission  doesn’t  cover  all  species  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  That  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Carry.  Well,  yes,  it  does,  Senator.  You  read  that  treaty  again. 

There  are  cert  ain  fisheries  spelled  out  in  the  protocol,  such  as  salmon 
and  halibut,  but  in  fact  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty  cover  all  the 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I have  it  with  me  right  now,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  The  release  was  made  after  the  American  sector  returned, 
where  they  made  their  recommendations.  And  one  of  their  recom- 
mendations was  to  expand  their  jurisdiction  over  all  the  fisheries 

resources.  . 

Mr.  Caret.  Well,  the  fact  is  they  have  not  devoted  much  attention 
to  many  species  beside  salmon  and  halibut.  In  fact,  I think  the  king 
crab  is  handled  by  separate  bilateral  agreement  with  both  the  Soviet 

Union  and  Japan.  . „ 

But  the  broad  text  of  the  treaty  itself  covers  all  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific.  That  is  one  reason  why  I personally  have  been  a 
member  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  U.S.  section  since  1960, 
simply  because  in  our  view  that  treaty  covers  tuna  as  well,  and  we 
have  been  recognized  as  having  a legitimate  right  to  be  on  that  ad- 
visory committee  and  help  the  U.S.  Commissioners  in  then  delibera- 
tions at  the  meetings. 

So  I am  positive . 

Senator  Stevens.  Because  of  this  200-mile  thing  you  didn  t want 

to  go  too  far 

Mr.  Carry.  Before  there  was  any  talk  about  200  miles,  1 was  a 
member  of  that  advisory  committee. 

(The  statement  follows:) 


Statement  or  August  Felando,  General  Manager,  American  Tunaboat  Assn. 

My  name  is  August  Felando.  I am  appearing  before  this  Committee  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Tunaboat  Association.  I am  the  General  Manager  of  this 
non-profit  cooperative  association,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
California,  with  its  principal  office  of  business  in  San  Diego,  California. 

The  American  Tunaboat  Association  (ATA)  has  been  in  existence  since 
1923.  The  membership  is  comprised  exclusively  of  U.S.  flag  tuna  fishing  vessel 


owners. 


POSITION  OF  THE  ATA  ON  S.  1988 


We  oppose  the  passage  of  S.  1988  because  (1)  it  adversely  affects  existing 
treaties  that  provide  for  the  rational  use  and  conservation  of  tunas  presently 
harvested  by  our  members  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  be- 
cause (2)  it  adversely  affects  the  opportunity  of  our  Government  to  strengthen 
such  existing  tuna  conservation  regimes  or  to  create  new  international  con- 
servation  organizations  to  manage  the  tunas,  and  because  (3)  contrary  to  its 
announced  purpose,  it  denies  protection  to  the  U.S.  Tuna  Industry,  particularly 
the  U.S.  flag  tuna  fleet  operating  in  waters  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

HOW  DOES  S.  1988  IMPLEMENT  ITS  PURPOSES  ? 


S.  1988  purports  to  protect  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  until  present  Law  of 
the  Sea  negotiations  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  on  the  extent  of  con- 
tiguous fishery  zones  and  management  authority  over  anadromous  fish  arc 
completed,  and  “until  an  effect  international  regulatory  regime  comes  into 
full  force  and  effect.”  . a inOQ 

Three  methods  are  used  to  provide  each  purported  protection.  First,  S.1988 
amends  an  existing  Federal  statute  called  “An  Act  to  establish  a contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States”  (Public  Law 
89-658  of  October  14,  1966;  16  U.S.C.  1091-1094).  At  present,  such  statute  es- 
tablishes a fisheries  zone  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States. 
It  also  provides  that  the  width  of  such  fishery  zone,  that  is,  the  distance  from 
the  inner  boundary  to  the  seaward  boundary,  be  9 nautical  miles.  At  present, 
the  width  of  the  Interritorial  sea  of  the  United  States  is  3 nautical  miles. 
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S.  1988  changes  the  breadth  of  such  fishery  zone  to  197  nautical  miles,  S.  1988 
is  generally  called  a “200  mile  limit  ’ Bill  because  the  total  jurisdiction  claimed 
for  the  United  States  under  the  concept  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 
fishery  zone  is  presently  computed  to  be  200  nautical  miles.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  existing  statute  referred  to  above  is  silent  on  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  S.1988,  therefore,  does  not  propose 
to  limit  the  total  bi  eadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  fisheries  zone  to  an  estab- 
lished distance,  let  us  say  to  200  nautical  miles.  In  this  respect,  S.1988  opens 
the  door  for  a future  automatic  claim  of  jurisdiction  far  beyond  200  miles 
should  this  country  widen  its  territorial  sea  beyond  3 miles  in  the  future. 

The  second  device  that  is  used  to  provide  such  purported  protection  to  the 
U.S.  Fishing  Indust  -y  is  merely  to  extend  “jurisdiction  to  its  anadromous  fish 
wherever  they  may  range  in  the  oceans  . . 

The  third  method  adopted  by  S.1988  to  attain  its  objectives  is  to  place  an 
affirmative  duty  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate  new  treaties  or  agree- 
ments or  amendments  to  existing  treaties-,  conventions  and  agreements  covering 
fish  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United,  States,  and  to  seek 
treaties  or  agreements  covering  fish  that  are  not  subject  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  hearing,  1 shall  not  discuss  the  impact  of  S.  1988  on  U.S.  fisheries 
engaged  in  the  taking  of  anadromous  fish  as  defined  in  such  Bill. 

WHAT  DOES  S.  1988  ATTEMPT  TO  DO  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  TUNA 
INDUS  TBY,  IF  ANYTHING? 

We  believe  that  if  is  well  recognized  that  the  Tunas  are  a species  of  fish 
that  cannot  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  one  Nation,  let  alone 
the  United  States.  This  is  because  of  the  unique  biological  characteristics  of 
the  tunas.  The  ocean  distribution  and  life  history  of  the  tunas  reveal  that  their 
populations  range  over  extensive  ocean  areas,  that  they  undertake  long  migra- 
tions and  are  of  high  mobility.  This  point  has  been  extensively  that  was 
organized  to  prepare  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  (Please  refer  to  the 
copy  of  the  document  attached  hereto  and  entitled  “Special  Considerations 
regarding  the  management  of  anadromous  fishes  and  highly  migratory  oceanic 
fish;  working  paper  submitted  by  the  United  States.”)  Congress  has  also  upheld 
the  special  characterization  of  the  tunas,  and  the  need  to  have  an  international 
fisheries  organization  approach  towards  the  conservation  and  management  of 
the  tunas.  I refer  to  the  Treaties  and  implementing  legislation  connected  with 
the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  tunas  are  treated  in  S.  1988  as  a fish  that  cannot  be 
exclusively  controlled  within  the  fishery  zone  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
apparently  why  the  Secretary  of  State  is  under  obligation  under  Section 
5(4)  (c)  to  “seek  treaties  or  agreements  with  appropriate  foreign  countries  to 
provide  for  the  rational  use  and  conservation  of  . . . (c)  fish  originating  in 
the  high  seas  through  strengthening  existing,  or,  where  needed,  creating 
new  international  conservation  organizations ; . . 

It  is  also  the  apparent  reason  why  S.1988  makes  reference  to  the  need  for 
amending  existing  fishery  Treaties,  Conventions  and  Agreements  to  which  the 
United^ States  is  a party  in  Section  5(2)  and  why  S.  1988  in  Section  II  states 
that  “Nothing  contained  in  (he  Act  shall  he  construed  to  abrogate  any  treaty  or 
convention  to  which  the  United  States  is  a party  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.” 

From  the  language  contained  in  Sections  5 and  11,  it  can  be  asserted  cor- 
rectly that  S.1988  does  not  force  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
the  two  Treaties  that  have  established  international  fisheries  organizations 
to  deal  with  conservation  and  management  of  tunas,  namely  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC)  and  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  (IOCAT). 

We  agree  with  this  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  Section  5 and  11. 

But,  the  real  question  is  wehther  S.1988  in  establishing  a 200  mile  exclusive 
fishing  zone  off  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  United  States  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  future  existence  and  operaTon  of  the  IATTC  and  ICCAT  What 
will  be  the  reactions  of  the  other  countries  who  are  members  of  these  organiza- 
tion? Will  these  organizations  lie  able  to  implement  effective  conservation 
measures?  Will  these  organizations  be  able  to  attract  new  members’ 
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In  our  opinion,  S.  1688  will  destroy  the  IATTO  and  ICCAT,  and  will  make 
the  creation  of  new  international  fisheries  organizations  dealing  with  the 
conservation  of  tunas  an  impossible  dream.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  factual 

information  developed  during  the  25  year  history  of  the  IATTC. 

At  present,  8 countries  are  members  of  the  IATTO,  namely  Canada,  Costa 
Rica,  France,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama  and  the  United  States.  None 
of  these  countries  enforce  a 200  mile  exclusive  fishing  zone.  None  of  these 
countries  enforce  a requirement  that  all  foreign  fishing  vessels  must  have  a 
tuna  fishing  license  as  a condition  to  fish  beyond  the  .12  mile  limit. 

Two  countries  have  aggressively  enforced  an  exclusive  200  mile  linut  against 
U.S.  flag  vessels  off  their  coasts  and  islands  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  namely 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  Ecuador  joined  the  IATTC  in  1961,  and  then  after  amend- 
ing its  Constitution  to  establish  a 200  mile  territorial  sea,  Ecuador  denounced 
the  Treaty  and  left  the  IATTC  in  August  1968.  Peru  has  always  refused  to 
join  the  IATTC  on  the  ground  that  participation  in  such  international  organiza- 
tion would  derogate  its  200  mile  exclusive  fishing  zone.  Thus,  we  have  the  ex- 
perience in  the  Pacific  where  countries  use  a 200  mile  exclusive  fishery  zone  to 
get  out  of  mulilateral  agreements,  such  as  Ecuador,  or  to  refuse  to  join  such 
arangements,  as  in  the  case  of  Peru.  _ 

In  recent  years,  as  a participant  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  IA1IC,  1 
have  witnessed  representatives  of  member  countries  to  the  IATTC  use  the 
threat  of  denouncing  the  IATTC  and  of  establishing  a 200  mile  exclusive  fishing 

In  1971,  a resolution  was  passed  during  the  10th  Inter-Governmental  Meet- 
ing on  the  Conservation  of  Yellowfin  Tuna,  requesting  member  Governments 
of  the  IATTC  to  establish  a working  group  to  study  the  regulatory  system  for 
yellowfin  tuna  fishing  in  the  Eastern  Pacific.  (Regulatory  measures  have  been 
implemented  on  such  fishery  since  1966.)  The  Working  Group  was  established 
and  the  study  was  made.  Such  study  included  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
200  mile  exclusive  fishing  zones  utilizing  data  published  by  the  IATTC.  This 
evaluation  concluded  that  the  yellowfin  tuna  stock  “cannot  be  managed  effec- 
tively without  the  coperative  efforts  of  all  countries  fishing  the  Eastern  Pacific 


both  inside  and  outside  the  200  mile  zones.” 

Thus,  we  have  good  reasons  supporting  our  belief  that  if  S.1988  becomes  law, 
other  member  countries  of  the  IATTC  and  ICCAT  will  also  declare  immediate 
unilateral  extensions  of  exclusive  fishery  zones  of  200  or  more  nautical  miles. 
They  have  been  voicing  this  as  a possibility ; S.1988  will  give  them  the  excuse 
to  act  and  the  reason  to  explain  their  actions. 

The  next  question  is  whether  IATTC  and  ICCAT  would  be  able  to  function 
in  an  effective  manner  over  a fishery  that  is  subject  to  200  mile  exclusive  fishing 
zones.  We  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  such  organizations  will  no  longer 
be  viable  or  workable  as  a device  to  conserve  and  manage  the  tunas  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  The  only  international  fisheries  organization  com- 
posed of  countries  who  each  claim  a 200  mile  fishery  zone  is  the  South  Pacific 
Commision.  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru  are  the  only  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. This  Commission  is  a total  failure  as  a conservation  and  management 
organization. 

Besides  using  the  South  Pacific  Commission  as  a measure  of  evaluating 
the  impact  of  200  mile  exclusive  fishing  zones  on  IATTC,  the  reality  of  the 
new  rules  of  access  to  fishing  grounds  offers  reasons  to  support  our  belief  that 
the  IATTC  and  ICCAT  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  implement  effective 
conservation  measures  on  the  tunas. 

Attached  hereto  is  a Chart  and  Table  providing  factual  information  about  the 
Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  Tuna  Fishery, 

As  the  IATTC  Table'  and  Chart  indicates,  about  42%  of  the  Commission’s 
Yellowfin  Regulatory  Area  (CYRA)  is  within  200  nautical  miles  of  twelve 
countries.  The  total  area  of  the  CYRA  is  about  5,012,643  square  miles,  the 
area  excluded  by  application  of  the  200  mile  limit  comes  to  2,113,831  square 
miles. 

During  the  period  1967-1973,  the  combined  catch  of  yellowfin  and  skipjack 
taken  within  200  miles  has  averaged  annually  78%  of  the  total  combined  catch 
of  such  species  taken  within  CYRA. 

The  catch  off  the  coasts  of  each  of  these  12  countries  varies  considerably 
from  year  to  year.  During  a 7 year  period  (1967-1973),  the  catch  of  yellowfin 
tuna  and  skipjack  tuna  estimated  to  have  been  taken  within  the  CYRA 
and  within  200  miles  of  the  United  States  has  been  100  tons.  The  total  tuna 
catch  within  the  CYRA  for  the  7 year  period  1967-1973  was  1,441,122  tons. 
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CATCHES  OF  TROPICAL 
TUNAS  (YELLOWFIN  AND 
SKIPJACK)  WITHIN  200 
MILES  OF  13  COUNTRIES 
AND  ISLANDS  LOCATED 
IN  THE  COMMISSION’S 
REGULATORY  AREA.  FOR 
1967  - 1973 


aOUMOAftY  0*  CYPA 


YELLOWFIN 


SKIPJACK 


BOTH  SPECIES 


Year  7 

Total  Catch 

7.  Total  Catch 

7<,  Total  Ca 

1967 

82.9 

99.8 

93.0 

1968 

81.7 

95.2 

87.2 

1969 

63.0 

91.0 

72.4 

1970 

67.9 

89.9 

74.1 

1971 

75.0 

90.1 

82,5 

1972 

53.7 

80.5 

58.8 

1973 

72.0 

95.2 

77.0 

Tfc- 
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TABLE  12.— AREA  WITHIN  CYRA  ZONES 


Number  and  percent  of  square  nautical  miles  within— 

Percent 
of  CYRA 

Country 

12  miles 

Percent 

12-200 

miles 

Percent 

200  miles 

Percent 

within 
200  miles 

Chile - 

8,  765 

8, 385 

6.0 

5.6 

220,  538 

90,  201 

11.2 

4.6 

229, 303 

98,  585 
157,883 

313,  367 

713,  754 

49,  028 

246, 222 

104, 877 
17,259 

124,867 

24,  849 

33, 836 

10.8 

4.7 

7.5 

14.8 

33.8 
2.3 
11.6 

5.0 

0.8 

5.9 

1.2 

1.6 

4.6 

2.0 

3.1 
6.3 
14.2 
1.0 
4.9 

2.1 
0.3 

2.5 

0.5 

0.7 

6,651 

4.5 

151,232 

7.7 

Ecuador. 

Mexico 

Panama 

Peru 

United  States  of  America. 

Nicaragua 

France  (Clipperton 

Island) 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala - 

17,623 
58,  802 
10, 900 
18, 621 
10,  322 

2, 822 

706 

2,  556 
2,232 

11.9 

39.6 

7.3 

12.5 

7.0 

1.9 

0.5 

1.7 

1.5 

295, 744 
654,952 

38, 128 
227, 601 

94,  555 

14,  437 

124, 161 

22,  293 

31,  604 

15.  0 
33.3 
2.0 
11.6 
4.8 
0.7 

6.3 

1.2 

1.6 

Total... 

148, 385 

100.0 

1, 965, 446 

100.0 

2, 113, 831 

100.0 

42.2 

AREA  OUTSIDE  OF  200  MILES  BUT  WITHIN  CYRA 


Degrees  of  latitude 

Number  of 
square  miles 

Percent  outside 
200  miles 

. . 293, 275 

10.1 

482,  995 

16.6 

332,590 

11.  5 

67.032 

2. 3 

113,819 

3.  9 

55,  785 

1.  9 

19,  454 

0. 7 

0 

0. 0 

329, 585 

546, 186 

15.7 

155,  324 

5.4 

207, 612 

7. 2 

231,  355 

8.  0 

25°  to  29°  S - 

153,800 

5.3 

Total  

2,898,812 

100.0 

Total  Within  CYRA  

We  believe  that  the  right  to  exclusive  access  to  little  or  to  some  or  to  much 
or  to  none  of  the  tunas  within  the  200  mile  exclusive  fishing  zone  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  political  will  of  a country  to  seek  international  co- 
operation via  an  international  fisheries  organization.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  impact  has  not  been  adverse  on  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation  if 
the  right  to  deny  access  is  limited  to  a 12  mile  exclusive  fishing  zone.  S.1988  will 
change  the  “ball  game,”  because  the  legal  right  of  access  to  the  tunas  will 
change  as  well  as  the  legal  right  of  transit  within  2.1  million  square  miles 
of  the  fishing  grounds  regulated  by  the  IATTO.  (Please  see  Tables  1 and  2) 
We  believe  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  S.1088  will  cause  other  countries 
in  the  world,  particularly  member  countries  to  international  fisheries  organiza- 
tions like  the  IATTC  and  ICCAT  to  duplicate  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States.  Further,  that  this  will  justify  and  excuse  the  actions  of  many  of  these 
countries  to  denounce  such  Treaties  and/or  to  never  support  or  join  such  ef- 
forts of  international  cooperation  to  manage  the  tunas.  Also,  that  since  the 
rules  of  access  and  transit  within  the  fishing  grounds  would  be  so  radically 
changed,  international  fisheries  organizations  like  IATTO  and  ICCAT  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  function  as  viable  vehicles  of  conservation  and  manage- 
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ment.  Finally,  we  believe  it  most  illusory  and  bordering  on  irrationalism  to 
suggest  as  it  does  in  S.1988,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  in  a practical 
position  to  seek  new  treaties  or  to  strengthen  existing  treaties  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  rational  use  and  conservation  of  tunas  on  an  interim 
basis.  We  'ead  S.1988  as  giving  the  Secretary  of  State  the  task  of  persuading 
countries  to  reverse  their  unilateral  extensions  on  an  interim  basis  just  after 
we  have  announced  our  unilateral  extension  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to 
a multilateral  agreement  that  will  negate  such  unilateral  extensions. 

in  this  respect,  therefore,  we  strongly  believe  that  S.1988  does  not  protect 
the  TJ.S.  Tuna  Industry  ; it  in  fact  does  a disservice  to  our  Country  and  to  the 
principle  of  conservation  and  management  of  Ashing  resources.  S.1988  would 
represent  a “stab  in  the  back”  to  the  conservation  regimes  established  by  the 
1ATTC  and  ICOAT,  and  to  future  actions  to  strengthen  such  organizations  or 
to  create  new  international  conservation  organizations  dealing  with  the  tunas. 

Because  of  the  need  to  go  into  other  aspects  of  S.1988,  I have  produced  only 
statistics  and  information  on  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  Tuna  Fishery  as 
regulated  by  the  IATTC.  In  196(3,  the  United  States  ratified  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas.  At  present,  there  are 
13  countries  who  are  members  of  the  Commission  created  by  this  Convention, 
namely  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Korea,  Morocco, 
Portugal,  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Spain  and  the  United  States.  This  Commission 
( ICCAT ) initiated  regulatory  measures  on  yellowfin  tuna  in  1972  and  is  pres- 
ently examining  various  regulatory  measures  on  the  albacore,  bluefin  and  skip- 
jack fisheries.  We  believe  that  the  facts  and  reasons  used  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion applicable  to  the  Pacific  Tunas  are  also  true  for  the  tunas  in  all  other 
oceans  and  seas,  including  the  ICCAT  regime. 

S.  11)88  SUBJECTS  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  A WELL-FOUNDED  OHARGF.  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  BAD  FAITH 

We  have  outlined  above  the  adverse  impact  of  S.  1988  on  two  Treaties  that 
establish  international  Commissions  having  the  duty  to  conserve  and  manage 
tunas  in  the  Pacific  (IATTC)  and  the  Atlantic  (ICCAT).  We  also  charge 
that  X.  19f!8  has  an  adverse  impact  on  other  Treaties  signed  by  the  United 
States. 

According  to  Section  11  of  S.  1988,  nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  be  construed  to 
abrogate  ary  Treaty  or  Convention  to  which  the  United  States  is  a party  on 
the  enactment  of  the  Act.  We  are  not;  in  a position  to  ennumerate  all  of 
the  Treaties  or  Conventions  that  would  be  affected  by  S.1988.  Nor  do  we  have  a 
listing  of  all  the  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  that  would  have  :o  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  provisions  of  S.  1988  on  an  interim  basis.  We  hope  this 
Committee  will  examine  this  aspect  of  S.1988  in  a very  careful  and  thorough 
manner. 

We  have  pointed  out  to  this  Committee  two  Tuna  Conventions.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  other  Bilateral  or  Multilateral  Agreements  touching  specifically 
on  tuna.  However,  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  impact  of  S.  19)38  on 
the  Conventions  ratified  by  this  Country  that  deal  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

We  believe  thnt  S.  1988  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone.  April  20,  1958.  I refer  to  Part  II  of  such 
Convention.  Such  Part  refers  to  the  right  of  a Coastal  Nation  to  establish  a 
contiguous  zone  to  its  territorial  sea.  In  paragraph  3 of  Part  II,  a limitation  on 
the  extent  to  which  such  Coastal  Nation  can  extend  such  zone  is  established: 

“The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend  beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  baseline 
from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured.”  (italics  added 

S.  1988  amends  a Federal  statute  to  extend  a fishery  contiguous  zone  from  9 
to  197  nautical  miles. 

In  Article  2 of  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas,  April  29,  1958,  it  is  provided : 

“The  high  seas  being  open  to  all  nations,  no  State  may  validly  purport  to  sub- 
ject any  part  of  them  to  its  sovereignty.  Freedom  of  the  high  seas  is  exercised 
under  conditions  laid  down  by  these  articles  and  by  other  rules  of  international 
law.  It  comprises,  inter  alia  both  for  coastal  and  non-coastal  States : . . , 

“2.  Freedom  of  fishing.” 

Article  1 of  such  Convention  defines  the  term  “high  seas”  ns  “all  parts  of  the 
sea  that  are  not  included  in  the  territorial  sea,  or  in  the  internal  waters  of  a 
State.” 
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The  Federal  statute  amended  by  Section  3 of  S.1988  provides  that  “the  United 
States  will  exercise  the  same  exclusive  rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  in  the 
zone  as  it  has  in  its  territorial  sea.”  In  establishing  a conditional  jurisdiction 
over  anadromous  fish  “wherever  they  may  range  in  the  oceans”  and  in  estab- 
lishing a 197  nautical  mile  contiguous  fishery  zone,  S.  1988  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas. 

In  Article  1 of  the  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resource  of  the  High  Seas,  April  29,  1958,  it  is  provided : 

“All  States  have  the  right  for  their  nationals  to  engage  in  fishing  on  the 
high  seas,  subject  (a)  to  their  treaty  obligations,  (b)  to  the  interests  and 
rights  of  coastal  States  as  provided  for  in  this  Convention,  and  (c)  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  following  articles  concerning  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas.” 

Without  going  into  other  details  of  this  Convention,  we  believe  S.1988  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  such  Convention  and  strongly  invite  the  Committee  to 
examine  this  aspect  of  S.  1988  in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible. 

S.  1988  represents  a unilateral  declaration  of  jurisdiction.  And,  it  has  been 
the  traditional  position  of  the  United  States  that  it  does  not  recognize  any 
unilateral  extension  of  either  the  territorial  sea  or  zones  of  exclusive  fishing 
rights.  The  fact  that  this  Nation  is  undertaking  an  effort  to  help  resolve  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  by  participating  in  the  United  Nations  Conference  is  evidence 
of  its  policy  against  unilateral  extensions  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction.  The 
experience  of  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  off  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  suffering  through 
203  illegal  high  seas  seizures  and  many  harassment  incidents  since  1961  is 
based  upon  the  position  that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  unilateral 
extensions.  We  agree  with  John  Norton  Moore,  Chairman,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and  Deputy 
Special  Representative  of  the  President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
when  he  presented  the  views  of  the  Executive  Branch  on  S.1988  : 

“A  unilateral  declaration  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  at  this  time  could  seriously 
undermine  our  efforts  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  greatly  hamper  the 
chances  for  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  fisheries  question  on  a multilateral 
basis.” 

Since  the  summer  of  1971,  I have  attended  all  preparatory  conferences  held 
by  the  United  Nations  Committee  preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
and  I have  participated  both  as  one  of  four  fisheries  expert  to  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  such  U.N.  Committee  and  as  advisor  to  the  Department  of  State  Law  of  the 
Sea  Advisory  Committee.  I agree  with  Mr.  Moore’s  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
S.  1988  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  completely. 

S.  1988  represents  such  a reversal  of  traditional  policies  by  the  United  States, 
such  an  apparent  breach  of  existing  Treaties,  Conventions  and  Agreements 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  and  such  a contrast  to  what  has  been  pro- 
posed and  offered  by  the  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea  Delegation,  that  it  appears  obvious 
to  us  that  S.  1988  characterizes  the  United  States  as  a country  that  can’t  be 
trusted  or  believed.  S.  1988  represents  action  that  subjects  the  United  States  to  a 
well-founded  charge  of  international  bad  faith. 

Based  upon  information  documented  by  The  Geographer,  Department  of  State 
(October  1973),  it  is  also  correct  to  assert  that  S.  1988  is  contrary  to  existing 
international  law  respecting  the  breadth  of  fishing  limits  based  upon  the  claims  of 
119  independent  coastal  states. 


12  miles 

15  miles 

18  miles — ; 

30  miles 

50  miles 

70  miles 

100  miles 

110  miles 

130  miles 

200  miles 

Modified  Archipelago 


71  countries. 

2 countries. 
1 country. 

3 countries. 
5 countries. 
1 country. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10  countries. 

4 countries. 


One  additional  country  claims  a “specialized  competence”  over  living  re- 
sources out  to  200  miles,  and  4 countries  included  in  the  listing  above  also 
claim  a 100  mile  limit  conservation  zone. 
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8.  11)88  AND  ITS  ADVERSE  IMPACT  ON  THE  TJ.B.  TUNA  INDUSTBY 

8.  1988  would  deny  the  U.S.  High  Seas  Tuna  Fleet  access  to  tuna  fishing 
grounds  that  are  essential  to  their  continued  economic  survival. 

According  to  estimates  by  experts,  if  all  coastal  countries  claimed  a 200 
mile  limit,  an  area  equal  to  the  total  land  mass  on  the  globe  would  be  excluded 
from  the  classification  of  high  seas.  The  ocean  area  enclosed  would  be  roughly 
37%  to  40%  of  the  world’s  oceans.  With  respect  to  118  nations  listed  by  The 
Geographer  in  his  publication  entitled  “International  Boundary  Study,  Series  A, 
Limits  in  tie  Sea,  Xo.  46,  Theoretical  Area  Allocations  of  Sea  Bed  to  Coastal 
States,  Based  on  Certain  U.N.  Sea  Beds  Committee  Proposals,”  the  200  nautical 
mile  limit  proposal  would  cause  an,  allocation  of  24,632,400  square  nautical  miles. 

The  attached  copy  of  a portion  of  a map  prepared  by  The  Geographer,  De- 
partment of  State,  depicts  the  200  mile  limit  in  the  latitudes  of  the  world  of 
primary  interest  to  the  U.S.  Tuna  Industry'.  This  is  the  area  of  the  oceans 
where  most  if  not  ail  of  the  tropical  tunas  are  caught.  Most  of  the  temperate 
tunas  (albacore  and  bluefin)  are  caught  in  ocean  areas  not  depicted  by  this  map. 

The  other  map  attached  to  this  Statement  covers  the  IATTC  Yellowfin  Tuna 
Regulatory  Area. 

We  estimate  that  about  6.7  million  square  miles  would  be  withdrawn  under 
the  200  mile  limit  and  thereby  be  denied  to  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet.  Such  a denial 
of  access  and  transit  rights  would  cause  both  fishing  and  navigation  nightmares 
for  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet.  Micronesia  alone  wTould  have  an  ocean  area  under 
its  jurisdiction  greater  than  the  size  of  the  Continental  United  States  or  about 
3.1  million  square  miles.  Micronesia  has  a total  land  area  of  700  square  miles. 

We  assert  that  S.1988  denies  access  to  grounds  located  within  200  miles  of 
the  coast  and  islands  of  other  countries  for  the  following  reasons : 

Should  S.  1988  become  law,  them  all  U.S.  flag  vessel  owners,  including  tuna 
vessel  owners,  would  have  very  limited  protections  from  illegal  seizure:)  on 
the  high  seas  by  foreign  countries;.  We  believe  that  the  legal  impact  of  S.1988 
on  “The  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of  1967,”  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-569 
of  October  26,  1972,  22  U.S.C.  1971  ff,  as  amended,  results  in  the  following 
direction  to  ATA  members : 

a.  that  the  Fishermen’s  Protecti  ve  Act  of  1867,  as  amended,  would  not  apply 
to  a case  in  which  a U.S.  flag  vessel  had  been  seized  while  fishing  within  200 
miles  of  the  coast  or  islands  of  any  country,  and 

b.  that  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of  1967,  as  amended,  would  not  apply 
to  a case  in  which  a U.S.  flag  fishing  vessel  had  been  seized  while  navigating 
or  in  transit  only  as  distinguished  from  fishing,  within  200  miles  of  the  coast 
of  any  country,  Provided,  such  vessel  had  not  observed  such  laws  and  retalia- 
tions as  sucii  country  made  and  published  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  fishing 
vessels  from  fishing  within  200  miles  of  its  coast.  This  opinion  is  based  upon 
our  understanding  of  Subsection  A,  Section  III,  Part  I,  of  the  Convention  on 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone,  April  20,  1958,  which  provides 

“5.  Passage  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  shall  not  be  considered  innocent  if  they 
do  not  observe  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  coastal  State  may  make  and 
publish  in  order  to  prevent  those  vessels  from  fishing  in  the  territorial  sea.” 

At  the  present  time,  our  Government  informs  owners  of  U.S.  flag  tuna  vessels 
that  they  have  the  right  to  fish  outside  the  12  mile  fishery  zone  of  any  country. 
Upon  the  enactment  of  S.1988,  U.S.  flag  tuna  fishing  vessels  will  be  able  to 
fish  free  of  seizure  within  200  miles  of  a country  within  a 200-mile  fishery  zone 
only  with  the  permission  or  authorization  i’rom  such  country. 

We  believe  that  the  statistics  attached  to  this  Statement  reflecting  the 
catch  of  tunas  within  200  miles  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Eastern  Tropical 
Ocean  support,  our  view  that  S.  1988  would  deny  the  U.S.  High  Seas  Tuna 
Fleet  access  to  tuna  fishing  grounds  that  are  essential  to  their  continued 
economic  survival. 

Statistics  and  data  collected  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS)  depicting  where  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  caught  the  tropical  tunas  during 
1967-3972  in  the  South  Atlantic  show  that  about  100%,  of  the  catch  was 
taken  within  200  miles  of  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  countries  in  the  area. 
I am  sure  that  this  information  as  well  ns  the  1973  catch  information  is  avail- 
able to  the  Oommitte  from  NMFS  upon  request.  (Compilation  of  the  1973  data 
was  not  available  as  of  this  Hearing  date. ) 

According  to  the  NMFS,  in  1973,  91%  of  all  tuna  landed  by  U.S.  vessels  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  was  caught  off  foreign  shores.  In  3972, 
87%,  and  in  1971,  84%.  NMFS  also  reports  that  in  1973,  7%  of  all  tuna  landed 
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was  taken  greater  than  12  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  In  1972, 
12%,  and  in  1971,  14%.  As  it  will  be  developed  later,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  albacore  tuna  represented  5.6%  of  the  7%  total  for  1973,  9.2%  of  the 
12%  total  for  1972,  and  10.0%  of  the  14%  total  for  1971. 

Thus,  for  1973,  the  catch  of  tuna  taken  within  12  miles  was  only  2%  of  all 
tuna  landed  by  U.S.  vessels  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  In  1972, 
the  catch  was  1% ; in  1971,  2%.  These  statistics  reveal  the  importance  of 
insuring  the  right  of  U.S.  flag  tuna  vessels  to  fish  off  foreign  shores  beyond 
12  miles,  the  insignificance  of  the  U.S.  catch  of  tuna  within  12  miles  of  its  own 
coast,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tunas  are  taken  beyond  12  miles  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  ( See  Tables  3,  4,  5 and  6. ) 

These  statistics  also  point  out  the  need  to  distinguish  the  catch  of  albacore 
tuna  from  the  other  tunas  in  determining  the  impact  of  S.1988  on  U.S.  tuna 
landings.  This  is  because  the  caned  tuna  market  is  divided  into  two  classifica- 
tions, canned  tuna  labeled  as  albacore  or  “whitemeat  tuna,”  and  canned  tuna 
labeled  as  “lightmeat  tuna,”  which  includes  mostly  yellowfin,  skipjack  and 
bluefin  tunas. 

In  1972,  U.S.  canner  production  of  “whitemeat  tuna”  or  albacore  came  to 
9.5  million  standard  cases ; the  lightmeat  pack  was  21.7  million  standard  cases. 
Yet,  the  U.S.  albacore  fishermen  in  1972  only  provided  58.0  million  pounds 
of  fish,  of  which  48.0  million  pounds  was  caught  12  miles  or  more  off  the  U.S. 
coast,  the  balance  off  foreign  coasts.  In  order  to  meet  domestic  demands,  U.S. 
canners  were  required  to  import  217.8  million  pounds  of  albacore.  In  1973, 
U.S.  albacore  fishermen  provided  U.S.  canners  only  34.6  million  pounds,  of 
which  5.5  million  was  caught  off  foreign  shores.  As  of  November  1973,  U.S. 
canners  have  imported  206.0  million  pounds  of  albacore. 

A different  picture  is  developed  when  the  statistics  are  examined  as  to 
“lightmeat  tuna.”  In  1972,  the  U.S.  “lightmeat  tuna”  fishermen  produced  466.1 
million  pounds  of  fish,  of  which  only  3.3  million  pounds  were  caught  off  the 
U.S.  coast.  The  U.S.  canners  were  required  to  import  489.0  million  pounds  of 
yellowfin  and  skipjack  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  U.S.  market.  In  1973,  U.S. 
“lightmeat  tuna”  fishermen  provided  U.S.  canners  with  481.0  million  pounds 
of  fish,  of  which  2.2  million  pounds  was  caught  off  the  U.S.  coast.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 1973,  U.S.  canners  have  imported  426.4  million  pounds  of  “lightmeat  tuna.” 
(Imports  not  converted  to  round  weight  for  1973.) 

In  percentages,  therefore,  the  U.S.  albacore  fishermen,  which  principally 
catches  its  fish  in  most  years  off  the  U.S.  coast,  provided  in  1972  about  11% 
of  the  domestic  fish  used  in  the  U.S.  pack,  and  21%  of  the  total  fish  received 
by  U.S.  tuna  canners,  including  domestic  and  import  landings  for  the  “white- 
meat  tuna”  pack  only. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  “lightmeat  tuna”  fishermen,  the  percentages  in 
1972  were : 89%  of  the  U.S.  pack  from  the  domestic  catch  and  49%  of  the  total 
fish  received  by  U.S.  tuna  canners,  including  domestic  and  import  landings 
for  the  “lightmeat  tuna”  pack  only. 

It  is  also  a fact  that  most  of  the  albacore  tuna  is  caught  by  the  baitboat 
segment  of  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet,  and  this  baitboat  fleet  also  fishes  for  “light- 
meat tunas"  to  balance  off  its  fishing  year.  Thus,  it  is  also  important  for  the 
tuna  baitboat  fleet  to  maintain  not  only  access  to  albacore  grounds  off  foreign 
coasts  but  also  to  maintain  access  to  “lightmeat  tuna”  fishing  grounds.  And, 
since  this  fleet  is  composed  of  relatively  small  vessels,  almost  all  of  its  catch 
comes  within  200  miles  of  the  coast  and  islands  of  coastal  countries. 

Thus,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  S.1988  does  not  adversely  affect 
the  most  productive  segment  of  the  U.S.  albacore  fleet.  And,  further,  to  ignore 
the  economic  importance  and  crucial  dependence  of  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  on 
access  to  the  “lightmeat  tunas,”  that  is,  to  the  yellowfin,  skipjack  and  bluefln 
tunas.  And,  finally,  to  recognize  that  the  U.S.  canner  is  almost  completely  de- 
pendent upon  that  segment  of  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  that  operates  from  California 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  his  domestic  supply  of  both  albacore  and  “lightmeat 
tunas.” 


8.  1988  IIAS  AN  ADVERSE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  ON  THE  U.S.  TUNA  FLEET,  AND  THEREFORE, 

ON  THE  ENTIRE  CALIFORNIA  FISHING  INDUSTRY,  WHICH  IN  TURN  AFFECTS  ADVERSELY 
THE  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  INCLUDING  FISHERY  FOREIGN  TRADE 

I am  informed  that  this  Committee  will  receive  at  a later  date  a detailed 
economic  impact  study  on  the  Impact  of  S.1988  on  the  entire  U.S.  Tuna  In- 
dustry. At  this  time,  I wish  to  bring  to  the  Committee’s  attention  some  of  the 
facts  we  think  are  important  when  considering  the  economic  impact  of  S 1988 
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A.  Tuna  and,  the  California  fishing1  industry 

1.  In  1972,  in  terms  of  value  of  total  fish  and  shellfish  to  the  fishermen  (ex- 
vessel landing  value),  Tuna  represented  79.8%  or  $74,838,000  of  $93,704,000 
of  all  such  landing  value.  This  percentage  in  relationship  to  total  landings  of 
fish  and  shellfish  in  California  in  1971  was  77.3%,  and  74.3%  in  1970.  (See 

T&2bl  In  1972,  in  terms  of  value  of  “cannery  fish”  to  the  fisherman  (ex-vessel 
landing  value),  Tuna  represented  95.1%,  or  $74,838,000  of  $78,658,000  o:,  all 
such  category  of  fish  landing  value.  This  percentage  was  94.9%  in  1971,  and 
93.8%  in  1970.  (See  Table7.)  , ^ . 

3 During  the  period  1939  through  1971,  the  total  value  of  tuna  landed  and 
shapped  in  California  was  $1,607,620,731.00.  Economists  have  advised  that 
the  multiple  formula  applicable  to  the  “new'  wealth”  generated  by  the  tuna 
landed  and  processed  in  California  ranges  from  4 to  7.  Using  this  range  of 
measurement,  the  dollar  impact  of  the  tuna  fleet  landings  alone  in  California 
for  1972  ranged  from  about  $300  to  $525  million.  For  the  period  1939  through 
1970,  the  dollar  impact  of  tuna  has  been  from  $6.4  billion  to  $11.2  billion. 


B.  Relationship  of  the  California  fishing  industry  to  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States 

In  1972  and  for  the  24th  consecutive  year,  San  Pedro,  California,  was  the 
Nation’s  leading  commercial  port  in  terms  of  fish  and  shellfish  landing  value. 

During  the  period  1966-1972,  California  has  led  all  States  in  terms  of  value 
for  1972,  1971  and  1967,  establishing  second  place  for  the  other  four  years. 
During  all  such  seven  years,  California  placed  second  in  terms  of  volume  of 

8 California  is  a significant  and  important  factor  in  the  United  States  fisheries, 
and  this  is  principally  due  to  tuna  landings  and  value. 


C.  Relationship  of  tuna  to  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States 

In  1972.  tuna  was  third,  or  8.0%,  of  all  fish  and  shellfish  landed  in  the 
U.S.,  and  third,  or  12.2%,  of  all  fish  and  shellfish  values.  (Interestingly, 
Shrimp,  Salmon  and  Tuna,  the  first  three  fisheries  of  the  United  States  In 
terms  of  landed  value  for  the  country,  and  also  the  three  fisheries  most  af- 
fected bv  S.1988,  represented  49.5%  of  the  landed  value  of  all  fisheries  for 
1972.) 

In  1972,  as  to  canned  fish  products  processed  for  human  consumption,  canned 
tuna  represented  73.!)%  of  the  total  value  of  all  such  products  processed  In  the 
United  States.  In  1941,  tuna’s  share  of  the  canned  fish  market  was  13.9%, 
in  1961.  the  share  was  49.5%.  Tuna  represents  a significant  element  in  the  fish 
protein  diet  of  th  eU.S.  market.  In  1972,  the  26  plants  processing  tuna  were 
located  in  California.  Oregon,  Washington,  Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  Maryland 
and  Puerto  .ftico. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  relationship  of  the  U.S.  Fisheries,  I have 
examined  four  levels  of  values  placed  upon  fisheries.  These  levels  are  at  ex- 
vessel or  fishermen’s  value,  the  processor’s  value,  and  at  the  foreign  trade  value 
(export /Import).  Based  upon  a Government  publication  entitled  “Fisheries 
of  the  United  States,  1972,”  the  following  revealing  statistics  are  produced : 


Value  level 

U.S.  fisheries 

Tuna 

Fisherman — 

Processor - 

Foreign  trade: 

Imports..  

Exports 

5765, 500, 000 

2, 277, 000, 000 

1,  494,395,000 

157, 908, 000 

5122,  150,  ooo 
731,102,000 

246,  145, 000 
1 2, 000, 000 

Total 

4,694,803,000 

1, 102,  497, 000 

> Estimate. 

For  1972,  tuna  represented  about  23%  of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  Fisheries. 
According  to  the  NMFS  (MFB  Paper  1012),  “canned  tuna  and  shrimp  account 
for  35  percent  of  fishery  food  products  consumed  in  the  United  States  (24 
percent  tuna,  11  percent  shrimp)  . . . The  three  species  (tuna,  salmon  and 
shrimp)  account  for  nearly  half  the  U.S.  catch  of  fish  sold  for  human  food.  . . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  important  elements  of  the  salmon  and  shrimp 
fisheries  also  oppose  S.1988. 
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D.  Relationship  of  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  and  the  fishing  fleet  of  the  United  States 

As  of  Decembei’  31,  1973,  our  records  show  that  there  were  149  TJ.S.  flag  tuna 

vessels  In  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  that  have  a frozen  tuna  carrying  capacity  of 
over  100  tons.  The  gross  tonnage  of  this  fleet  was  100,746  tons.  We  estimate 
that  as  of  December  1973,  the  entire  U.S.  fishing  fleet  limited  to  5 net  tons 
and  over  as  documented  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  included  about  13,800  vessels 
with  a gross  tonnage  of  about  660,000  tons. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  is  composed  of  relatively 
large  Ashing  vessels.  The  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet,  composed  primarily  of  200  gross 
tons  or  greater  vessels,  represents  about  50%  of  the  U.S.  flag  fishing  vessels 
that  are  of  200  gross  tons  or  over  in  the  documented  fishing  fleet  of  the  United 
States. 

The  attached  Table  indicates  the  tremendous  investments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  U.S.  Tuna  Purse  Seine  Fleet  in  the  past  years.  Additional  invest- 
ments in  recent  years  have  also  been  made  in  the  U.S.  Tuna  Baitboat  Fleet. 
(See  Table  8.) 

The  U.S.  purse  seiner  is  being  imitated  by  our  competitors  throughout  the 
world.  Our  fleet  is  recognized  for  its  high  productivity  per  man,  per  vessel.  At 
present,  a new  1100-1600  ton  seiner  of  competitive  design  costs  between  $3  to 
$4  million.  The  estimated  replacement  value  of  the  200  vessels  in  the  U.S. 
purse  seine  and  baitboat  fleet  is  about  $300  million. 

The  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  is  recognized  as  the  most  valuable,  efficient  and  modern 
in  the  entire  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet. 

One  impact  of  S.1988  on  this  fleet  would  be  to  confine  it  to  areas  of  the 
Pacific  that  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ocean  weather  regions 
in  the  world.  During  the  period  1966-1973,  there  have  been  recorded  by  NOAA, 
119  tropical  storms  and  hurricanes  originating  about  200  miles  off  Guatemala 
and  Mexico.  In  1973  alone,  there  were  5 tropical  storms  and  7 hurricanes 
recorded  during  the  period  July  30  to  October  31. 

E.  Foreign  trade  impact  of  S.  1988 

It  is  often  argued  that  S.1988  should  be  adopted  because  it  would  help  restore 
the  balance  of  trade  in  fisheries.  Based  upon  foreign  trade  statistics,  we  can 
demonstrate  that  S.1988  would  cause  greater  harm  than  good  in  this  area  of 
foreign  trade.  In  1972,  shellfish  and  tuna  accounted  for  about  $724,360,000  of 
the  $1,233,292,000  spent  for  the  importation  of  edible  fishery  products.  The 
balance  of  imports  involve  mostly  groundflsh  products.  S.1988  in  extending  the 
fishery  zone,  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  domestic  tuna  and  shrimp 
fisheries  in  that  foreign  sources  would  be  required  to  meet  domestic  demand. 
At  first,  the  imports  of  frozen  tuna  for  processing  would  increase,  and  then 
as  the  presure  for  supply  builds  up,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  import 
composition  would  change  from  a flow  of  raw  materials  for  domestic  proc- 
essing to  one  of  a flow  of  higher  valued  canned  products.  Not  only  would  food 
for  human  consumption  be  affected,  as  also  would  the  net  food  market  be 
dramatically  changed.  At  present,  relatively  little  pet  food  is  imported.  This 
is  because  it  is  a by-product  of  the  tunas  canned  for  human  consumption. 
Should  S.1988  be  passed,  we  believe  tuna  in  fish  products  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  promises  of  S.  1988. 

The  following  represents  an  examination  of  the  import  statistics  for  the 
period  January-November,  1973: 


Value — U.S.  General  Imports  for  Consumption,  Cumulative  Jan.-Nov.  1973 


Grand  total $62,  891,  307,  066 


Fish  and  flsh  preparations 1 261  874  223 

Fish,  including  shellfish — fresh,  or  simply  prepared l’ m’  4gg’  222 

Fish,  except  shellfish,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 662, 143,’  168 

Fish,  except  shellfish,  salted,  dried,  or  smoked 30,  243’  022 

Shellfish,  except  prepared  or  canned 410, 102’  042 

Fish  in  airtight  containers,  N.E.S.,  and  flsh  preparations,  in- 
cluding shellfish,  N.E.S 150,  386,  001 


Based  upon  these  1973  statistics,  canned  flsh  represents  only  11.9%  or  $160 
million  of  the  $1,261  billion.  Fish  imported  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  represents 
52.5%,  while  Shellfish  represents  33.2%. 

Our  country’s  present  Law  of  the  Sea  position  clearly  places  our  distant 
water  fishermen  who  flsh  for  shellfish  in  a very  difficult  position.  S.1988 
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creates  an  overnight  disaster  for  such  fishermen.  In  any  case,  it  cannot 
be  argued  that  S.  1988  would  reduce  shellfish  imports.  Thus,  shellfiish  importa- 
tions will  increase,  and  in  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  S.1988  would  stimulate 
shellfish  import  dependency,  particularly  from  Mexico. 

With  respect  to  tuna,  most  of  the  imports  presently  come  in  the  form  of 
frozen  fish,  approximately  $180  million  for  11  months  in  1973,  and  about  $38 
million  in  canned  products.  This  is  the  area  that  would  be  drastically  and 
adversely  affected  by  the  passage  of  S.  1983. 

The  other  import  items  that  could  be  affected  by  S.  1988  are  represented 
primarily  by  the  fish  imported  in  a fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  form.  If  we  reduce 
this  total  by  the  an  ount  represented  by  tuna,  we  are  involved  with  approxi- 
mately $482  million  for  11  months  of  1973.  An  examination  of  these  in,port 
statistics  reveal  that  most  of  the  fish  comes  from  Canada,  a startling  $210 
million.  The  other  major  importing  countries  in  this  category  are  Iceland, 
Norway,  Denmark — approximately  another  $150  million.  We  question  whether 
S.  1988  will  reduce  imports  from  these  countries. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  we  conclude  that  S.  1988  will  not  help  our 
foreign  trade  balance.  The  evidence  is  that  S.1988  will  actually  harm  our 
foreign  trade  in  fish  products. 

ASSUMING  THE  PASSAGE  OF  8.  1986  WHAT  IS  THE  PEOSPECT  OF  U.S.  TUNA  VESSELS 

HEING  AUTHORIZED  OE  PEEMITTED  TO  FISH  AND  TEANSIT  WITHIN  200  MILE  EX- 
CLUSIVE FISHING  ZONES 

This  option  is  often  offered  as  an  answer  to  the  access  and  transit  problems 
caused  by  S.  1988  for  U.S.  tuna  fishermen.  We  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  fishing  licenses  in  the  Tuna  Indu-try.  Based  upon  this  experience,  we 
have  concluded  that  such  a device  has  no  future,  and  therefore,  fails  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  S.  1988.  We  believe  that  S.  1988  is  being  supported  by 
U.S.  coastal  fishermen  primarily  because  it  represents  a promise  of  a fishermen’s 
“heaven.”  They  believe  and  are  advised  that  a 200  mile  exclusive  fishery  zone 
means  that  U.S.  fishermen  will  be  protected  from  foreign  competition.  This  is 
why  we  expect  U.S.  coastal  fishermen  to  oppose  the  giving  of  licenses  to  foreign 
fishermen.  In  fact,  the  implementation  experience  of  the  existing  Federal 
statutes  indicates  that  foreign  fishermen  have  been  permitted  to  fish  only 
pursuant  to  an  international  agreement  but  not  by  virtue  of  a license  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  (See  16  U.8.C.  1081-1086) 

We  anticipate  this  same  attitude  from  fishermen  of  other  countries.  They 
will  oppose  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  U S.  tuna  fishermen,  and  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  them  to  take  a different  position  than  U.S.  coastal  fishermen. 

We  are  already  seeing  signs  in  Latin  America  that  suggests  to  us  that  the 
fishing  license  system  is  becoming  impractical.  The  license  cost  is  so  pro- 
hibitive in  Colombia  and  the  procedure  so  difficult  to  follow,  that  in  fact,  the 
license  system  is  illusory.  The  same  is  true  for  Ecuador ; they  have  just  tripled 
the  cost  within  the  past  few  weeks  to  a sum  that  is  economically  prohibitive. 
Mexico  requires  that  50%  of  the  crew  lie  Mexican  citizens  as  a condition  to 
the  purchases  of  a license,  and  imposes  other  restrictions  that  limit  the  licenses 
to  an  extremely  small  number  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels.  Our  experiences  in  the 
past  15  years  with  the  tuna  fishing  license  systems  have  convinced  us  in  the 
realism  of  the  phrase : the  power  to  license,  like  the  power  to  tax,  is  also  the 
power  to  destroy. 

On  February  7,  1973,  Ecuador  issued  regulations  that  now  require  foreign 
vessels  visiting  the  waters  within  200  miles  of  Ecuador  for  purposes  of  tourism 
or  scientific  research  to  have  licenses.  (A  copy  of  such  regulations  is  offered.) 
This  expansion  of  the  license  requirement  to  vessels  other  than  fishing  would 
he  a natural  extension  of  the  type  of  jurisdiction  claimed  by  S.1988.  In  time, 
the  fishery  contiguous  zone  will  apply  to  other  activities,  and  in  our  opinion, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  operating  effect 
of  a territorial  sea  and  the  so-called  “contiguous  zone.”  We  believe  this  be- 
cause this  so-called  division  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  is  mere  legal  artifice. 
Based  upon  our  seizure  experience  oft  Latin  America,  we  have  concluded  that 
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a claim  of  a narrow  territorial  sea  is  meaningless  unless  such  claim  is  asserted 
and  enforced  by  our  Government.  Should  S.1988  be  passed,  the  fishery  zone 
claim  must  be  enforced  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful.  As  this  process  of  enforce- 
ment develops,  the  presence  of  sovereignty  and  all  of  its  characteristics  in- 
creases in  quality,  degree  of  pressure,  and  soon  becomes  overpowering.  In  effect, 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  Government  action  that  is  required  to 
assert  and  maintain  the  territorial  sea  concept  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  the  unilateral  claim  proposed  by  S.1988.  We  assert  that 
the  so-called  territorial  sea  limits  of  12  miles  or  less  will  soon  become  either 
co-existensive  with  the  limits  of  a fishery  zone  or  face  atrophy  through  in- 
difference of  the  distant-water  State  to  protect  its  vessels  beyond  12  miles  off 
the  coastal  Nation  claiming  a more  extensive  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  vessels. 

We  have  made  estimates  as  to  the  total  cost  for  licensing  during  a calendar 
year  off  the  coasts  of  11  countries  bordering  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  we  have 
concluded  that  such  cost  would  almost  be  confiscatory  in  nature.  A conserva- 
tive cost  for  one  trip  off  one  country  for  the  entire  U.S.  fleet  would  be  about 
$1.1  million,  and  therefore  a maximum  cost  of  about  $12.1  million  off  11 
countries.  For  two  trips  off  11  countries,  $24.2,  et  cet.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  U.S. 
fleet  would  be  fishing  or  in  transit  off  20  or  more  countries.  As  these  facts  in- 
dicate, a regime  that  allows  the  grace  of  the  coastal  State  to  dictate  terms  of 
access  can  create  an  illusion  of  a so-called  license  system  for  foreign  fisher- 
men. S.1988  is  really  like  a trade  barrier  established  for  the  benefit  of  some 
but  not  all  U.S.  fishermen,  and  in  this  respect  is  discriminatory  legislation. 

WHETHER  A REAL  NEED  EXISTS  FOR  S.  1988,  AND  WHETHER  IT  DOES  IN  FACT  PROTECT 

OVERFISHED  STOCKS  AND  DOES  PROTECT  THE  U.S.  FISHING  INDUSTRY  WHILE  AWAIT- 
ING THE  U.N.  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 

We  shall  assume  for  purposes  of  argument  that  the  findings  of  S.  1988  are 
correct,  and  that  interim  action  is  necessary  “to  protect  and  conserve  over- 
fished stocks  and  to  protect  our  domestic  fishing  industry.”  It  is  still  our 
considered  opinion  that  S.  1988  does  not  represent  the  way  to  effectively  protect 
overfished  stocks  and  the  domestic  fishing  industry  on  an  interim  basis. 

We  assert  that  S.  1988  will  not  protect  the  tuna  stocks,  and  we  assert  it 
will  destroy  and  not  protect  the  U.S.  Tuna  Industry.  We  also  understand 
that  important  segments  of  the  salmon  and  shrimp  fisheries  take  the  position 
that  S.1988  will  not  protect  their  fish  either  and  that  such  proposed  interim 
action  will  in  fact  damage  their  fisheries. 

We  remind  this  Committee  again  that  these  three  species  (salmon,  shrimp 
and  tuna)  account  for  nearly  half  the  U.S.  catch  of  fish  sold  for  human  food, 
thereby  representing  a substantial  share  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  real  issue  is  wether  realistic  and  acceptable  alternatives 
exist  to  protect  overfished  stocks  and  that  segment  of  the  fishing  industry 
dependent  on  such  overfished  stocks. 

For  the  purpose  of  serving  the  long-term  interests  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  consistently  supported  the  United  States  fisheries  proposal  presented 
to  the  preparatory  sessions  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  As  stated 
by  John  Norton  Moore,  Department  of  State,  to  this  Committee,  the  “proposal 
offers  a rational  system  of  managing  the  United  States  fishing  industry,  as 
well  as  the  diverse  interests  of  the  international  community.”  The  U.S.  proposal 
provides  equal  and  fair  treatment  to  all  U.S.  fisheries ; S.1988  does  not  protect 
all  U.S.  fisheries,  particularly  the  three  most  important  fisheries  of  this  coun- 
try. In  this  respect  S.  1988  is  unfair  in  its  approach  to  solve  the  special  and 
serious  problems  of  some  coastal  and  anadromous  fisheries. 

We  believe  that  the  “meat-ax”  approach  of  S.  1988  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
the  most  meaningful  alternative  on  an  interim  basis  is  for  Congress  to  effec- 
tively support  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  in  strengthening  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  with  nations  whose  vessels  fish  off  U.S.  shores. 

We  in  the  tuna  industry  have  no  agreements  with  other  countries  other  than 
the  two  Tuna  Conventions  to  protect  the  tunas  or  our  industry.  Yet,  the  coastal 
and  anadromous  fishermen  have  numerous  multilateral  and  bilateral  agree- 
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ments  covering  all  fisheries  that  are  claimed  to  be  endangered  by  foreign 
overfishing  activities  and  competition. 

We  believe  the  problem  of  protection  for  the  fish  and  the  U.S.  fishermen 
resides  in  the  effective  and  equal  enforcement  of  these  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral agreements.  This  is  where  Congress  can  take  effective  action  that  will 
be  supported  by  the  entire  U.S.  industry,  We  also  believe  that  certain  laws  and 
Treaties  ard  already  exist  that  provide  assistance  to  the  injured  coastal  and 
anadromous  U.S.  fishermen  if  Congress  would  move  the  Executive  Agencies  to 
implement  them.  I refer  for  instance,  to  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (Public  Law  92-219  of  December  23,  1971;  22  U.S.C.  1971),  which  pro- 
vides restrictions  on  the  importation  of  fish  products  from  a country  whose 
vessels  overfish  in  violation  of  an  international  fishery  conservation  program. 

We  believe  this  Committee  should  undertake  an  inquiry  as  to  why  such  pro- 
tective legislation  lias  not  been  implemented  against  foreign  fishermen,  and 
then  correct  such  laws  if  they  are  deficient. 

We  also  believe  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the 
IAving  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  is  available  for  protection  of  U.S.  coastal 
and  anadromous  fishermen.  We  ask  this  Committee  to  inquire  whether  this 
Treaty  has  been  utilized  to  protect  overfished  stocks.  Such  Treaty  does  allow 
the  United  States  to  adopt  unilateral  measures  of  conservation  on  stocks  on 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  fishery  zone. 

We  know'  that  the  U.S.  utilizes  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  to  protect  fisheries,  it  should  also  utilize  the  Fishery  Convention. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  contrary  to  the  proposed  findings  in  Section  2(a) 
of  S.1988,  there  docs  not  exist  sufficient  facts  of  urgency  or  emergency  that 
supports  the  type  of  interim  action  proposed  by  S.1988. 

We  note  that  for  1973,  86%  of  the  landing  volume  for  all  U.S.  caught  fish 
and  shellfish  except  tuna  was  taken  within  12  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast.  (65% 
within  0 to  3 miles,  and  21%  within  3 to  12  miles.)  As  to  1973  landing  values, 
71%  of  all  U.S.  caught  fish  and  shellfish  except  tuna  was  taken  within  12  miles 
of  the  U.S.  coast.  (52%  within  0 to  3 miles,  and  19%  within  3 to  12  miles.) 

( See  Table  4 ) 

In  1973,  the  total  landing  value  of  all  fish  and  shellfish  in  the  U.S.  except 
tuna  was  $339.2  million ; in  1972,  the  comparable  value  was  $644.9  million  This 
represented  a one  year  increase  of  about  $194.3  million,  or  30%.  1973  landings 
were  greater  than  1972,  and  slightly  less  than  1971.  (See  Table3.) 

It  appears  to  us  from  these  statistics  compiled  by  the  NMFS  that  the'  U.S. 
Fishing  Industry  is  healthy. 

We  have  also  examined  the  preliminary  statistics  on  landing  values  and 
volumes  for  1973  and  1972  covering  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  llhode 
Island,  New  York,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  They  show  that  the  total 
volume  of  fish  and  shellfish  landed  in  these  six  East  Coast  States  increased 
6%  in  1973  over  1972,  and  that  the  total  value  of  fish  and  shellfish  landed  in- 
creased 16%  in  1973  over  1972. 


1973 

1972 

Pounds 

millions 

Dollar 

millions 

Pounds 

millions 

Dollar 

millions 

Maine 

143.3 

543. 1 

149.3 

534.8 

Massachusetts 

257. 1 

44.2 

236.6 

42.5 

Rhode  Island 

96.6 

14.7 

81.1 

12.5 

New  York 

36.0 

21.8 

36.9 

22.0 

New  Jersey 

209.8 

18.4 

190.5 

14.4 

Maryland... 

63.8 

19.9 

68.9 

19.1 

Total 

8Q6.6 

162.1 

763.3 

145.3 

Source:  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
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These  statistics  raise  some  serious  questions  in  our  minds  as  to  the  “urgency” 
and  “emergency”  nature  of  the  interim  action  proposed  by  S.  1988.  Especially, 
when  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  S.  1988  will  not  protect  salmon  and  tuna 
stocks,  and  will  not  protect  important  segments  of  the  salmon,  shrimp  and 
tuna  fisheries. 

We  note  further  that  the  present  12  mile  fishery  zone  appears  to  protect  most 
of  the  fish  caught  by  U.S.  coastal  and  anadromous  fisheries,  and  that  the 
Continental  Shelf  doctrine  protects  most  of  the  Shellfish  fisheries.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  our  Government  has  enough  existing  laws  and  authority  to  protect 
our  coastal  and  anadromous  fishermen  if  given  a strong  enough  push  by  Congress 
and  a united  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  we  oppose  the  enactment  of  S.  1988. 

Thank  you. 


TABLE  1. — YELLOWFIN  AND  SKIPJACK  TUNA  ESTIMATED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  WITHIN  200-MILE  ZONES  AND 

BEYOND  200  MILES 


Country 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

United  States 

11 

13 

5 

46 

25 

0 

0 

Mexico ... 

80, 750 

50, 521 

48, 876 

87, 841 

39,  387 

37,258 

31,113 

France 

107 

95 

8, 668 

3,015 

2,945 

2,598 

6,629 

El  Salvador.. 

1,691 

17, 568 

506 

276 

2, 466 

472 

1,539 

Guatemala 

5,017 

14, 487 

6,484 

559 

4,214 

3,863 

2,835 

Nicaragua 

183 

3,419 

312 

244 

2, 797 

29 

251 

Costa  Rica 

4,213 

25, 052 

10, 475 

11,630 

40,266 

18, 332 

26,924 

Panama 

754 

1,097 

708 

434 

3,712 

6,131 

33, 860 

Colombia.. 

2,693 

1,940 

7, 150 

1,706 

3,636 

6,111 

31, 280 

Ecuador 

68, 494 

37,  695 

36, 842 

27, 503 

61,838 

27, 343 

23,  567 

Peru... 

42,597 

15,666 

18, 018 

13,491 

25,627 

8,430 

14,057 

Chile  ...  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

206,510 

167, 553 

138, 044 

146, 745 

186,913 

110,567 

172, 055 

Outside  200  miles 

15,628 

24, 744 

52, 660 

51, 373 

39,  484 

77, 577 

51, 269 

Total  CRA 

222,  138 

192, 297 

190,704 

198, 118 

226,397 

188, 144 

223, 324 

Source:  IATTC. 


TABLE  2.— YELLOWFIN  AND  SKIPJACK  TUNA  ESTIMATED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  WITHIN  12-MILE 

ZONES 


Country  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 


United  States 4 4 1 6 5 0 0 

Mexico 8,545  5,527  6,145  12,347  5,057  3,738  4,739 

France 0 0 63  125  33  31  255 

El  Salvador.. 0 4 2 0 0 9 0 

Guatemala 7 28  19  2 13  5 14 

Nicaragua.... 4 127  6 31  262  7 23 

Costa  Rica 10  172  49  591  2, 640  267  3, 022 

Panama 39  12  12  65  686  637  2,780 

Colombia 454  384  1,080  79  216  517  3,528 

Ecuador 13,815  7,028  6,558  3,954  6,350  2,263  2,732 

Peru 4,845  2,706  2,814  2,460  2,966  1,250  3,876 

Chile 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Total 27,723  15,992  16,749  19,660  18,228  8,724  20,969 


Source:  IATTC. 
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TABLE  3. — LANDINGS  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH  BY  U.3.  FISHING  CRAFT  BY  DISTANCE  OFF  U.S.  SHORES. 
II  n tern-  s of  landing  valuel 


Greater  than  High  seas  off 
0-3  miles  3-12  miles  12  miles  foreign  shores 


In  In  In  In  Total 

the usands  Percent  thousands  Percent  thousands  Percent  thousands  Percent 


1971: 

Total  fish 1132,839  44  MO,  864  14  562, 955  21  $64,119  21  $100,777 

Shellfish 165,229  48  59,559  17  102,089  30  15,546  5 1.42,423 


Grand  total 298,068  46  100,423  16  165,004  26  79,665  12  643,200 

Lesstuna 152  . 002  1,297  2 14,204  19  59,863  79  75,516 


297,916  53  99,126  17  150,840  27  19,802  3 567,684 

123,384  35  44,654  13  77,611  22  102,564  30  348,213 

165,066  40  66,424  15  132,638  32  53,159  13  417,287 


288,450  38  111,078  15  210,249  27  155,723  20  765,500 

226  .008  1,283  1 19,786  16  99,334  83  120,629 


288,224  45  109,795  17  190,463  29  56,389  9 644,871 

235,234  48  57,231  12  80,465  16  120,785  24  493,716 

205,591  43  103,255  22  121,926  26  46,312  9 477,084 


440,825  45  160,486  17  202,391  21  167,097  17  670,799 

474  .004  1,502  1 15,512  12  114,085  87  131,573 

440,351  52  158,984  19  186,879  22  53,012  6 839,226 


1972: 

Total  fish.. 
Shellfish.  _ 

Grand  total 
Less  tuna- 


1973: 

Total  fish,. 
Shellfish.., 

Grand  total 
Less  tuna.. 


Source:  NMFS. 


TABLE  4.— LANDINGS  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH  BY  U.S.  FISHING  CRAFT  BY  DISTANCE  OFF  U.S. SHORES 
1 1 n terms  of  landing  Volume! _ 


0-3  miles 

3-12  miles 

Greater  than  12 
miles 

High  seas  off 
foreign  shores 

In  thou- 

In  thou- 

In  thou- 

In  thou- 

santis  of 

Per- 

sands  of 

Per- 

sands  of 

Per- 

sands  of  Per- 

pounds 

cent 

pounds 

cent 

pounds 

cent 

pounds  cent 

Total 

1971: 

.....  2,377,972 

59 

842,  297 

21 

497,942 

12 

335,781 

8 

4,053,992 

Shellfish 

....  520,077 

57 

210, 079 

23 

165,714 

18 

19, 538 

2 

915, 408 

....  2,898,049 

59 

1, 052, 376 

21 

663, 656 

13 

355, 319 

7 

4, 969, 400 

Less  tuna 

633  . 

0019 

5, 411 

2 

50, 414 

14 

291,552 

84 

348, 040 

2, 897  386 

63 

1,046,965 

23 

613, 242 

13 

63,767 

1 

4, 621,  360 

1972: 

....  2,267  602 

57 

772,112 

20 

436, 600 

11 

485,  541 

12 

3,961,855 

Shellfish 

....  471  935 

51 

198, 502 

21 

200,459 

22 

61,349 

6 

932, 245 

....  2,739  537 

56 

970,614 

20 

637, 059 

13 

546, 890 

11 

4, 894, 100 

Less  tuna 

1 020 

.002 

5, 408 

i 

61,204 

12 

456,743 

87 

524, 375 

2,738  517 

63 

965,  206 

22 

575,855 

13 

90, 147 

2 

4, 369,725 

1973: 

2,383,077 

60 

687, 207 

17 

399,434 

10 

528,  522 

13 

3,998,240 

Shellfish 

466, 524 

50 

240,  035 

26 

178, 641 

19 

42, 860 

5 

928, 060 

2,849,601 

58 

927, 242 

19 

578,075 

12 

571, 382 

11 

4, 926, 300 

Less  tuna 

1,150 

.002 

4, 440 

.008 

39, 290 

7 

470,703 

91 

515,  583 

2, 848,  451 

65 

9212,802 

21 

538, 785 

12 

100,679 

2 

4,410,717 

Source:  NMFS 
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TABLE  7.— VALUE  OF  ANNUAL  LANDINGS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISH  IN  CALIFORNIA,  AND  PERCENTAGE  THEREOF 
REPRESENTED  BY  TUNA  i 1972-1960,  1955,  AND  1951 

(In  U.S.  dollars! 


Year 


1972 ». 

1971.. 

1970.. . 

1969.. . 

1968.. . 

1967.. . 

1966.. . 

1965.. . 

1964.. . 

1963.. . 

1962.. . 

1961.. . 

1960.. . 

1955.. . 

1951.. . 


Total 
landing  value 

Total  tuna  Tuna  percentage 
landing  value  landing  value 

$93,704,000 

$74,388,000 

79.86 

86, 266,200 

66,705,203 

77.32 

86,253,713 

64, 066,695 

74.28 

62.516, 322 

45,499,103 

72.78 

53,695,507 

37,164,931 

69.21 

50,948,900 

36,614,466 

71.87 

55,149,708 

39,680,364 

71.95 

50, 116, 208 

36,193,656 

72.  22 

49,925,674 

35,945,891 

72.00 

48,752,456 

35,725,890 

73.28 

54,264,302 

41,144,  072 

75.82 

55,440,728 

39,762,267 

71.72 

48,905,266 

35,027,098 

71.62 

53,184,536 

39,088,537 

73.  50 

66,796,883 

46,867,670 

70.16 

1 Includes  tuna-like  fish, 
i Preliminary. 

Source:  State  of  California,  The  Resources  Agency,  Departmentjof  Fish  and  Game. 


TABLE  8. — HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONVERSION  IN  U.S.  PURSE  SEINE  FLEET,  1957-73 


Military  Baltboat 

New  construction  hull  conversions  hull  conversions  Estimated 

Total  Total  — — — — cost  in 

Year  vessels  capacity  Number  Capacity  Number  Capacity  Number  Capacity  million 


1973 

9 

10, 200 

9 

10,200 

1972 

16 

18,800 

15 

17, 850 

1971 

13 

15. 150 

13 

15. 150 

1970 

11 

11 

1969 

13 

6.224 

1968. 

4 

4 

1967 

3 

2,450 

3 

1966 

1 

550 

1 

1965 

2 

690 

1 

550 

1964 

1 

779 

1 

779 

1963 

7 

5.443 

1 

779 

1962 

11 

4.468 

1 

779 

1961 

21 

1 

jmVTiMi 

fi  L‘T  i 

52 

15,264  ... 

1959 

14 

4,  319 

1 

1958 

3 

927 

2 

1957 

4 

1,272 

3 

1,020 

Total 185  108,604  77  70,211 


1 950 


2 1,560  1 


4 3,959  2 

2 1,042  8 

2 1,414  18 

52 

13 

1 

1 


11  8,925  97 


300 


140 


705 

2,647 

5,934 

15,264 

3,979 

247 

252 


29,468 


$25.5 

49.5 
37.8 

20.5 
18.7 

6.9 

4.1 
1.0 
1.0 

1.2 

5.5 

3.9 

4.8 

7.8 
2.4 
1.1 
0.1 


$191. 8 


Special  Note:  Prior  to  1957,  no  baitboats  were  converted  to  purse  seiners.  The  purse  seine  technique  was  used  extensively 
on  tuna  by  a large  group  of  vessels  from  San  Podro.  In  the  industry,  this  group  has  been  called  regular  purse  seiners. 
Until  the  early  1950  s,  the  fleet  fished  seasonally  on  tuna  with  more  emphasis  on  the  sardine  and  mackerel  fisheries. 

During  the  period  January  1 through  April  1,  1974,  nine  vessels  have  commenced  their  maiden  voyages  and  one  vessel 
has  been  launched.  About  15  other  vessels  are  under  construction  or  order.  The  value  of  these  25  vessels  is  about  $75 
million. 

Source:  American  Tunaboat  Association,  One  Tuna  Lane,  San  Diego,  CA92101. 


Supplementary  Statement  of  August  Felando,  General  Manager, 
American  Tunaboat  Assn. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  allowing  us 
to  again  record  our  opposition  to  S.  1988. 

I am  August  Felando,  General  Manager  of  the  American  Tunaboat  Associa- 
tion. This  non-profit  fishery  corporative  association  has  its  principal  office 
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of  business  in  San  Diego,  California.  The  American  Tunaboat  Association 
(ATA)  lias  been  in  existence  since  1923.  Its  membership  is  comprised  ex- 
clusively of.  U.S.  flag  tuna  fishing  vessel  owners.  _ . 

I have  previously  testified  before  this  Committee  on  this  subject^  during  a 
hearing  conducted  by  Senator  Tunney  in  San  Diego  on  April  18,  1974.  An  ex- 
tensive background  statement,  attached,  with  numerous  charts,  tables  and  other 
data  relevant  to  the  subject,  was  introduced.  During  such  hearing,  time  re- 
quirements prevented  a complete  reading  of  the  statement. 

During  lliis  hearing,  I intend  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
Senator  Tunney  during  the  hearing  in  San  Diego,  and  provide  new  information 
that  updates  my  previous  statement. 

In  my  previous  statement,  which  is  before  this  Committee  today,  I stressed 
the  point  that  in  our  judgment,  S.  1988  “adversely  affects  existing  treaties 
that  provide  for  the  rational  use  and  conservation  of  tunas  presently  harvested 
by  our  members  in  the  Eastern.  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.”  My  statement 
did  not  go  into  detail  on  how  successful  such  management  Commissions  have 
been  in  carrying  out  their  purposes.  I believe  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  this 
statement  by  providing  information  on  the  workings  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC),  and  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  (ICCAT),  primarily  because  of  re- 
marks made  by  the  Chairman  during  this  hearing,  and  also  during  the  hearings 
conducted  by  this  Committee  on  Monday,  February  11,  1974,  in  Bellingham, 
Washington,  and  on  Thursday,  February  14,  1974,  in  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

On  page  30,  Volume  2 of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  conducted  in  Belling- 
ham, February  11,  1974,  during  an  exchange  between  the  Chairman  and  witness 
Walt  Yonkers,  the  subject  of  tuna  conservation  controls  exercised  by  an  inter- 
national fisheries  organization  was  discussed. 

On  page  21,  Volume  5 of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  conducted  in  Aber- 
deen, February  14.  1974,  during  an  exchange  between  the  Chairman  and  witness 
Harold  Lokken,  the  Chairman  again  referred  to  the  impact  of  S.1988  on  existing 
tuna  treaties. 

Contrary  to  such  statements,  an  Atlantic  Tuna  Comraision  was  established 
by  a treaty  negotiated  in  1966.  As  my  previous  statement,  points  out,  the  United 
States  ratified  such  treaty  in  1966,  and,  at  present,  there  are  13  countries  who 
are  members  of  such  Commission.  The  International  Commission  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas  (ICCAT)  initiated  conservation  measures  on  yel- 
lowfin  tuna  in  1972,  and  is  presently  examining  a variety  of  measures  for 
albacore,  bluefin  and  skipjack  fisheries. 

In  1973,  the  production  of  yellowfin  tuna  reached  its  highest  level  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fishery.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  scientists  are  expressing  concern  about 
the  status  of  the  Atlantic  bluefin  stocks.  No  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  status  of  other  tuna  stocks,  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  albacore,  skipjack, 
bigeye,  and  the  southern  bluefin.  Scientists  have  expressed  the  view  that  skip- 
jack stocks  are  greatly  underutilized.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  not  correct  to 
charge  that  because  we  did  not  have  a treaty  in  the  Atlantic — even  a loose 
treaty — the  “tuna  disappeared  finally.” 

With  respect  to  the  tunas  in  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  and  the  success 
of  the  conservation  regime  established  by  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission  (IATTO),  the  following  comments  are  offered. 

First,  of  the  five  tuna  species  fished  in  such  area,  only  the  yellowfin  tuna 
is  under  regulation  The  IATTC  has  been  in  existence  since  1950.  The  yellow- 
fin tuna  fishery  has  been  regulated  since  1966.  In  1966.  the  annual  quota  estab- 
lished for  all  member  countries  of  the  IATTC  was  79,300  short  tons.  In  1974, 
the  annual  quota  set  by  the  IATTC  was  175,000  short  tons,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Director  of  Investigations  to  raise  sueh  quota  to  a total  of  195,000 
short  tons. 

The  yellowfin  tuna  stocks  under  conservation  controls  by  the  IATTC,  are 
not  in  decline.  Extensive  documentation  published  by  the  IATTC  are  available 
to  the  interested  public.  The  success  of  the  IATTC  is  recognized  throughout 
the  world. 
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However,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  conservation  regimes  established 
for  tunas  are  free  from  improvements,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Internationa 
cooperation  for  enforcement  purposes.  The  fisheries  proposal  of  the  United 
States  as  presented  to  the  preparatory  sessions  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con 
ference  reflects  a need  for  improving  the  control  aspects  of  the  international 
fisheries  organizations  delegated  the  power  to  regulate  highly  migratory  stocks 


we  believe,  however,  that  not  only  would  S.1988  represent  a “stab  in  the 
back”  to  the  conservation  regimes  established  by  IATTC  and  ICCAT,  but  such 
proposal  would  frustrate  future  actions  to  strengthen  such  organizations  or 
to  create  new  international  conservation  organizations  dealing  with  the  tunas. 
Statistical  data  and  other  information  contained  in  my  previous  statement 
support  this  conclusion.  I will  not  take  the  time  of  this  Committee  to  again 

review  such  documentation.  .. , 

At  the  commencement  of  this  hearing,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  record 
developed  by  this  Committee  thus  far  revealed  that  international  fisheries 
organizations  are  completely  ineffective.  In  our  opinion,  we  believe  this  con- 
clusion is  not  supported  by  the  record  of  the  international  fisheries  organiza- 
tions regulating  the  tuna  stocks  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  The  American 
Tunaboat  Association  strongly  urges  the  complete  support  and  improvement  of 
such  regulatory  devices  to  conserve  and  manage  the  tunas.  We  believe  that 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  a successful  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
If,  however,  S.  1988  is  enacted  into  law,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  action 
by  the  United  States  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  political  will  of 
countries  to  seek  international  cooperation  via  an  international,  fisheries 
organization,  particularly  as  it  is  applied  to  tuna  stocks.  And,  as  it  is  well 
recognized,  tunas  are  a species  of  fish  that  cannot  be  subject  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  nation.  Therefore,  in  order  to  properly  conserve  tunas, 
we  must  enhance  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  international  fisheries 


organizations  like  ICCAT  and  IATTC. 

Should  the  Committee  desire  further  documentation  on  the  effectiveness 
of  ICCAT  and  IATTC  to  support  our  favorable  opinion  of  such  organizations, 
then  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  cooperate.  In  any  case,  it  should  be  made  clear 
for  the  record  that  the  tuna  industry  denies  the  charge  that  the  international 
fisheries  organizations  conserving  tunas  are  “completely  ineffective.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  also  stated  that  the  record  supports  the 
charge  that  there  is  a general  decline  in  the  catch  of  the  domestic  fishing 
industry.  On  pages  12-13  of  my  previous  statement,  I offered  the  opinion  that 
contrary  to  the  proposed  findings  in  Section  2(a)  of  S.  1988,  there  does  not 
exist  sufficient  facts  regarding  overfishing  to  support  the  type  of  interim  action 


proposed  by  S.1988. 

It  is  clear  that  S.  1988  is  opposed  by  segments  of  the  U.S.  domestic  fishing 
industry  (salmon,  shrimp  and  tuna)  that  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  U.S. 
catch  of  fish  sold  for  human  food.  This  type  of  opposition  requires  that  the 
need  for  the  drastic  action  suggested  by  S.  1988  be  “real"  and  completely 


persuasive  on  totally  factual  grounds. 

As  stated  in  our  previous  statement,  1973  landings  and  values  for  all  U.S. 
caught  fish  and  shelifiish  exceeded  1972.  Land  values  on  the  fisherman’s  level 
approached  a billion  dollars  in  1973.  If  you  except  tuna  statistics,  1973  rep- 
resented a one-year  increase  of  about  $194.3  million,  or  30%  (thirty  percent) 
over  1972.  More  importantly,  landing  volume  increased  in  1973  over  1972. 
(Please  see  tables  3 and  4 in  my  previous  statement.) 

My  earlier  statement  also  provided  preliminary  statistics  on  landing  values 
and  volumes  for  1973  and  1972  covering  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  (Copies  of  the  statistical 
documents  prepared  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  concurring  such 
statistics  are  attached. ) 

These  six  States  enjoyed  an  increase  in  both  volume  and  value  of  fish  and 
shellfish  landings  in  1973  over  1972,  In  1973,  total  fish  and  shellfish  landing 
volume  was  806.6  million  pounds ; in  1972,  it  was  763.3  million  pounds.  In 
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1»73,  total  fish  and  shellfish  values  was  $162.1  million ; In  1972,  It  was  $146.3 
million. 


On  April  1,  1974,  the  National  Marini'  Fisheries  Service  published  statistics 
on  the  1973  production  of  fish  and  frozen  fish  fillets  and  steaks  in  the  United 
States.  The  statistical  bulletin  entitled  “Current  Fisheries  Statistics  No.  6408” 
is  atached.  These  statistics  are  particularly  relevant  because  they  deal  with 
the  production  of  coastal  species  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Over 
thirty  species  of  fish  are  involved. 

As  the  summary  indicates,  both  landtags  and  value  increased  in  1973  over 

1972.  In  1973,  landing  volume  came  to  129.8  million  pounds;  in  1972,  landings 
came  to  126.6  million  pounds.  In  1973,  landing  value  came  to  $108.6  million ; 
in  1972,  landing  value  came  to  $91.9  million. 

This  statistical  bulletin  also  published  an  historical  review  of  the  production 
and  value  of  fish  and  frozen  groundflsh  and  Atlantic  Ocean  perch  fillets  and 
steaks  covering  the  years  1945-73.  In  1973,  cod  landing  volume  was  the  third 
highest  since  1945,  and  the  highest  in  value  for  the  entire  29-year  period.  In 

1973,  cusk  landing  volume  and  value  wos  the  highest  recorded  poundage  and 
dollar  value  for  the  29  year  period.  The  review  also  indicated  the  decline  of 
haddock  in  both  volume  and  value.  Except,  that  haddock  landing  volume  in 
1973  did  exceed  1972,  and  haddock  landing  value  was  the  highest  in  the  past 
five  years. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks,  additional  statistical  information  has  been  pub- 
lished regarding  the  catch  of  U.S.  fishermen  for  1973.  We  note  the  preliminary 
estimates  offered  by  Harry  L.  Rietze,  Regional  Director,  Alaska  Region,  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  published  in  the  Fishing  Gazette , Annual  Re- 
view Number.  Mr.  Rietze  stated  that : 

“Alaska’s  major  fisheries  (salmon,  halibut  and  shellfish)  show  an  increase 
in  value  to  the  fisherman  of  seventy  percent,  or  from  approximately  100  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1972  to  about  169  million  dollars  in  1973.  Even  though  the 
value  to  fishermen  showed  a sharp  increase,  the  amount  of  salmon  and  halibut 
decreased  Shellfish  continued  its  upward  trend  and  showed  a gain  of  27% 
because  of  an  increase  in  landings  of  all  shellfish  except  king  crab” 

The  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission  of  Gloucester.  Massachusetts,  reported 
by  the  abova-referred  Fishing  Gazette,  pages  136-140,  that  annual  fish  land- 
ings for  1973  exceeded  1972  by  16  million  pounds,  and  fish  values  for  1978  ex- 
ceeded 1972  by  2.5  million  dollars  The  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  cover- 
ing Gloucester  reflecled  the  following  upward  trends  in  landings  and  values: 


Landing  (pounds)  Values 


1969 

1970 


1973 


As  stated  in  our  previous  statement,  the  statistics  being  reported  on  fish 
Inoo  ngs  u nd  values  mlse  some  sertous  questions  In  our  minds  as  to  whether  S 
1988  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  fish  stocks  utilized  by  U.S  fishermen 
are  all  being'  overfished. 

Recent  statistics  do  reflect,  however,  that  certain  fish  stocks  are  in  decline, 
his  is  particularly  true  for  the  halibut  stocks  in  the  Northeast  Pacific.  Most 
people  attribute  this  decline  to  the  large-scale  Japanese  and  Soviet  trawl  fisheries. 
According  to  published  reports,  Japan  has  agreed  to  impose  restrictions  on  her 
fishing  fleet  which  should  reduce  the  incidence  of  immature  halibut  from  being 
caught  by  Japanese  longlingers  anil  Japanese  motherships  and  land-based  trawl- 
e*)P°T^,ni  appears  to  be  justified  also  by  the  catch  statistics  in  the  ocean  region 
°®. lr-p-  c088/  from  Maine  to  Cape  Hatreras  and  within  the  regulatory  resi>on- 
/toxta  °f  rtf‘  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(TCNAF).  However,  dnee  January  1st,  1974,  conservation  measures  have  been 


69. 000.  000 

92.000.  000 

111,000,000 

113.000.  000 

129.000. 000 


$6,6:15,000 

8.310.000 

7. 800.000 

9.610.000 
12, 97, 000 
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implemented  for  the  purpose  fo  reducing  the  region’s  total  allowable  catch  for 
the  next  three  years.  In  1974,  a total  catch  quota  of  923,000  tons  has  been  estab- 
lished. For  1975,  the  quota  will  be  850,000  tons  and  for  1976,  the  quota  will  be 
whatever  tonnage  the  Commission  scientists  agree  to  allow  the  region’s  biomass 
to  begin  to  rebuild  to  maximum  sustainable  yield.  IGNAF,  which  is  comprised  of 
ten  member  countries,  including  the  United  States,  also  agreed  to  continue  trawl 
mesh  size,  but  also  to  prohibit  fishing  from  any  of  their  vessels  longer  than  145 
feet  with  other  than  pelagic  fishing  gear  for  the  last  six  months  of  each  year 
off  Southern  New  England  and  in  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Maine. 
Further,  all  member  countries  have  agreed  to  an  IGNAF  joint  inspection  scheme 
for  below-decks  inspection  as  of  15  November,  1973. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  information  that  responsible  and  effective 
action  has  been  initiated  to  resolve  the  problems  confronted  by  U.S.  fishermen  off 
New  England  and  by  U.S.  fishermen  fishing  for  halibut.  Such  information  seems 
to  support  our  position  that  the  “meat-ax”  approach  of  S.  1988  is  not  necessary, 
and  that  the  most  meaningful  alternative  on  an  interim  basis  is  for  Congress  to 
effectively  support  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  in  strengthening  both  bilateral  and 
multi-lateral  agreements  with  nations  whose  vessels  fish  off  U.S.  shores.  Again, 
we  refer  this  Committee  to  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  and  to  the  need  for  implementing  such 
treaty  by  a federal  statute  as  a way  of  resolving  overfishing  problems  of  coastal 
fishery  resources. 

In  my  previous  statement,  I contended  that  S.  1988  would  harm  our  foreign 
trade  in  fish  products.  The  statistical  information  provided  only  covered  eleven 
months  of  1973.  I have  now  received  information  covering  the  entire  12  months  of 
1973. 

Value — U.S.  General  Imports  for  Consumption,  Cumulatitve  Jan. -Dec.  1973 1 


Grand  total $68,  655,  954,  588 


Fish  & fish  preparations  (2%  grand  total) 1,386,052,650 

031.0 —  Fish,  including  shellfish — simply  prepared  or  fresh  (87% 

of  total  fish  and  shellfish) 1,  217,  968,  829 

031.1 —  Fish,  except  shellfish — fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 718, 180,  898 

031.2 —  Fish,  except  shellfish — salted,  dried  or  smoked 34,  772, 147 

031.3 —  Shellfish — except  prepared  or  canned 465,  015,  784 


032.0 — Fish,  including  shellfish  in  airtight  containers  (12%  of 

total  fish  and  shellfish) 168,083,821 


1 Includes  only  Imports  for  human  consumption. 

Source  : U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Imports — General  and  Consumption,  Schedule  A, 
Commodity  and  Country  Report  FT  135,  December  1973. 

As  these  statistics  indicate,  canned  or  otherwise  prepared  fish  only  represents 
twelve  percent  (12%)  or  $168  million  of  the  $1,386  billion  of  fishery  imports 
for  human  consumption.  Over  eighty-seven  percent  (87%)  or  $1,218  billion  of 
fishery  imports  comes  in  fresh,  frozen,  chilled,  salted,  smoked,  dried  or  otherwise 
simply  prepared. 

A significant  share  of  this  eighty  seven  percent  segment  of  fishery  imports 
is  shellfish.  S.  1988  will  not  help  to  reduce  shellfish  imports.  In  fact,  it  would 
drastically  reduce  U.S.  production  of  shrimp  and  lobster  and  in  fact  stimulate 
shelfish  import  dependency,  particularly  from  Latin  America. 

With  respect  to  fishery  imports  that  are  salted,  dried  or  smoked,  S.  1988  would 
not  help  reduce  imports  in  this  area.  Tills  is  because  in  1973,  Canada’s  share  of 
this  import  market  was  seventy  one  percent  ( 71% ) , while  another  thirteen  per- 
cent (13%)  was  taken  by  Iceland,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

As  to  the  fishery  imports  identified  as  fish,  except  shellfish,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen,  and  amounting  to  fifty-two  percent  (52%)  of  our  total  fishing  imports, 
or  $718  million,  the  following  analysis  is  offered  : about  $194  million  is  represented 
by  tuna  imports ; the  remaining  $524  million  covered  other  ocean  and  also  fresh 
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C covntZl  are  °f  the  °Plni0n  thaf  S-  1988  wiI1  not  ^uee  imports  from 

i hflV  ‘T<io5'ClyZP  flsh(>ry  trade  import  statistics  for  1973,  we  conclude 

that  h 191,8  would  definitely  not  reduce,  but  rather  increase  shel  fish  iraom-K 
canned  or  otherwise  ($465  million  plus  $51  million)  ; nor  would  S lfisi^iduce 
^ imports  that  are  salted,  dried  or  smoked  $34.7  million)  ^rthef  that  S 
iote*T0,,1K  *au*r  nl'. 5ncrease  initially  in  frozen  tuna  imports  ($194  million  i and 
steir08a8SUb/  riVf  1“9.rease  ln  tinned  tuna  imports  ($40  million).  Finally  ’that 
r’m.’.Ua  r 1 d un°i Irednce  lmP°rts  of  groundflsh  and  other  fish  products  ’ from 
{ !,  [ • IPelanii.  Norway,  Denmark  and  Greenland  ($437  million). 

It  should  he  of  interest  to  this  Committee  to  note  that  for  1973  six  countries 
s-lpHom  ‘>Ver  y'nlne  P6rCent  m%  ‘ °f  fhe  flsher-v  for  human  com 


Dollar  amount  Percunt  total 


Canada 

Japan.. 

Mexico 

Nurway 

Iceland  ... 
Dnnmark... 
(Greenland) 


$299, 447. 075 
227,  142, 602 
127,959,208 
61.806,610 
51,306,  485 
50,815,472 
8, 057, 464 


Total 


826,534,916 


21.6 

16.4 

9.2 

4.5 
3.7 

3.6 
.6 


59.  6 


In  conclusion,  we  thank  this  Committee  for  offering  us  again  this  opportunity 
to  ptnvbhx  data  and  documentation  supporting  our  opposition  to  S 1988  Wc 
urge  you  to  reject  S.  1988.  Such  proposed  legislation  will  .tot  protect  the'  fish 

dLfe^fLhU  UuS.  Stat6S  fr°m  f VerflShing’  DOr  Wl11  “ tbe  U.8. 


U.S.  GET  ERAL  IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION— JANtfARY-DECEMBER  1973 


Schedule  A 
commodity  by 
country  of  origin 

Canada 

Mexico 

Japan 

Iceland 

Norway 

Denmark 

Greenland 

l 031.1 

. 202.505.022 

9, 132, 402 

164, 049,658 

(k.g) 

438,840 

45,552, 079 

35,756,313 

47,947,537 

8, 0^0, 615 

031.2 

(-8. 2) 
. 24,576,103 

(1.3} 

126,660 

(6.4) 

669,780 

<5.  0) 
2, 948,796 

(6.7) 

1,006,686 

o.i) 

031.3  

( '0. 7) 

. 52,928.431 

(0.3) 

113,904,031 

0.1) 

11,205,402 

(2.0) 

4,013,632 

(8.3) 

2,022 

(2.8) 
394, 569 

U 032.0 

<-l.  4) 

. 19,437,519 

(24. 5) 
4,796,115 

(2.4) 

51,448,302 

(.9) 

1,070,994 

(■  0) 
23,099.479 

(.08) 
1, 466,  680 

15, 849 

Total 

( !l*  6) 

. 299,447  075 

(3.0) 

127,959,208 

(30.6) 
227, 142, 502 

(.01) 

51,306.485 

03.7) 

61,806,610 

(.01) 

50,815,472 

<-.  00) 
8,057,464 

Percent  total. . 

0!1. 6) 

(9.2) 

(16.4) 

(3.7) 

(4.5) 

(3.6) 

(0.6) 
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f \ CURRENT  FISHERIES  STATISTICS  NO.  6380 

Maine  Landings,  December  1973 


Washington,  D.C, 
February  28,  1974 


In  cooperation  with  the  Malrw  Department  of  Marina  Rnaurcaa,  Augusta,  Maine  04330 


MINE  LANDINGS  BY  COUNTIES,  DECEMBER  1973 


_LER£LIM1NABI1. 


SPECIES  [ 

1 

CUMBERLAND  ) 

1 

HANCOCK  1 

KNOX 

£I5U  1 

POUNDS 

DOLLARS  1 

ROUNDS 

DOLLARS  1 

DOLLARS 

556 

m 

. | 

COD,  LARGE . . . . j 

42,722 

7,551  1 

- 

| 

7,7B0 

COO,  MARKET | 

15,272 

• 

_ | 

coo,  scrod I 

- 

- 1 

- 

- ( 

11,664 

« 1,245  | 

■ 

. j 

FLOUNDERS,  OL ACKBACK | 

2,625 

FLOUNDERS,  BLACKBACK , SMALL  . | 

140 

34  | 

_ 

_ 

F10UN0ERS,  DAB,  SEA 1 

15,021 

FLOUNDERS , FLUKE,  MEDIUM.  . . | 

35 

FLOUNDERS,  GRAY  SOLE I 

21,176 

5,508  1 

HADDOCK,  LARGE I 

3,145 

1,156  | 

2,041 

HAKE,  REO  ..........  j 

35,714 

_ 

HAKE,  WHITE,  UNCLASSIFIED  . . j 

40,942 

6,338  1 

_ | 

HALIBUT  j 

12 

10  | 

- 

- 1 

- 1 

ZT3.280 

8,900  | 

634,532 

55,516  | 

POLLOCK  .....  | 

190, 241 

16,386 

SMELT,  ATLANTIC • 1 

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  FOOD  . . . . | 

15,916 

TOTAL  FISH  ». 

1«Q34».02Q 106. Q32  1 

223,260.. 

2.043.770 

146,566 

SHELLFISH  I 

CRABS,  ROCK  . . | 

3,684 

1 

868  | 

7,491 

1 

116,600 

163,976  1 

446,511 

263,903 

CLAMS,  SOFT,  PUBLIC  (HEATS  1 . 1 

108,078 

66,808  1 

132,354 

2,625 

638  1 

SCALLOPS,  SEA  IKEATSI  . . . . | 

7,559 

14,406  1 

64,091 

TOTAL  SHELLFISH  I. 

GRAND  TOTAI  1 

502^43 

i,a4L»A64_ 

a5£,249-l 

645,502-. 

2ifl,ia2__ 

..aso,sia_i 

fl53_»4i9_i 

413,520. 

.2,5LZ,22Q_. 

5. 22,  as  2 

746.425 

9«  MOTC  OH  FMC  J.  (CONTINUED  on  next  pace) 
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V 

MAINE  LANDINGS  FOR  SPECIFIED  PERIODS,  1972  AND  1973 


ie&£UHUU&xi. 


1 

SPIT.  If  S 

1 

I 

1 

1*72  1 

1971 

tisy 

1 

POUND  S 

HOLLIES  1 

eomuis 

DOLLARS 

. . 1 

Si  216, A20 

49,339  | 

I.69L ,509 

88.322 

. . 1 

39,029 

5,472 

BIITTERF 1 SH,  LARGE  . , . 

. . 1 

2,99* 

mUTERFISH,  UNCLASSIFIED 

. . f 

637 

COD,  WHALE 

. . 1 

263 

46  1 

356 

67 

COD,  LARGE. 

- . \ 

3, 464,600 

321,232  t 

2,034,694 

337,592 

. . 1 

964,250 

115,018  1 

1.090,529 

149,712 

COD,  SCROO.  ...... 

. . i 

3,309 

333  1 

81,273 

10,316 

C11SK . ......... 

. . 1 

411,969 

39,076  1 

377,727 

. . 1 

70,210 

24,578  | 

73,090 

FLOUNDERS,  SLACKBACK-  . 

. . 1 

279,351 

37,942  f 

179.036 

28,488 

FLHUNOERS,  8LACKBACK , SHALL  . 1 

440 

90  I 

6,898 

1.466 

FLOUNDERS,  ) AB  i SEA  . . 

. . 1 

526,817 

67,083  1 

770,415 

FLOUNDERS,  : LUKE,  MEDIUM 

• . 1 

F 1 OUNDERS,  ;RAV  SOI E . . 

. . 1 

993,170 

147,413  1 

1,317,975 

268,872 

. . 1 

1,975 

285  1 

FLOUNDERS,  CFLIOWTAIL  . 

. . 1 

276,449 

47,546  | 

120,062 

23, 190 

HADDOCK.  LAtGE 

. . 1 

4B  B, 698 

164,146  t 

309,893 

114,605 

HADDOCK,  SC  100 

. . 1 

2,398 

636  | 

41,807 

9,025 

09,448 

HAKE,  WHITE,  LARGE-  . . 

. . 1 

2.933,198 

174,371  1 

209,133 

19,091 

HAKE,  WHITE,  ME  01  UN  . . 

. . 1 

14,332 

1,697  | 

hake:,  white,  unclassified  . . i 

- 

1,930,181 

172,179 

. . 1 

74,668 

51,175  | 

60,063 

54,0*4 

HERRING,  5E» 

. . 1 

44, 609, 750 

1,423,680  1 

37,229,185 

1,079,530 

MArREREL.  ATLANTIC.  . . 

. . 1 

91,693 

14,377  I 

379,235 

MENHADEN.  

. . 1 

6,935,560 

143,693 

. . I 

♦2,747,052 

2,267,847  1 

36,091,575 

2,377,955 

. . i 

1,129,861 

92,823  f 

2,336,762 

SALMON.  STUNT  IC.  - . . 

. . 1 

100 

100  t 

63 

Sharks 

. . I 

1,664 

143  1 

SKATES.  . . 

. . 1 

3,220 

2 6B 

S NFL  T ■ ATLAUTIC  .... 

. . 1 

73,490 

16,587  | 

92,479 

STURGEON.  ....... 

. . : 

1,035 

169  1 

40 

SWORDFISH  

. . ( 

406 

TUNA,  BLUEF iN  

. . i 

252,487 

30,137  1 

107,201 

43,960 

WHITING  

. . i 

4.096,669 

330,938  | 

5,517,104 

. . i 

17,831 

936  1 

20,245 

UNCLASSI  F I Ell  FOR  FOOD  . 

242.532 

23.010  | 

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  1NOUSTR 

AL  . 1 

196,773 

5,642  | 

TOTAL  FISH 

1 

-106*460*362 

9,449*006 i... 

-101.804*018 

1 *963,410 

iHLLLF.  ,5H  1 1 

CRABS.  ROCK  . 

753,803 

63,020  | 

1,121,197 

109,034 

LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  UNCL 

16,256,467 

18,387,433  1 

17,044,194 

SHRIMP,  SAL  WATER  1 HEADS 

ONI  , 1 

16,368,972 

3,231,995  | 

12,073,031 

CLAMS,  HARD  IMEATSI  . . 

6,853 

7,473  | 

3,117 

2,9  V3 

CLAMS,  SOFT.  P JBLIC  I HER 

S)  . 1 

6,141.810 

3,700,573  1 

7,260,408 

CONCHS  <MEA"SJ.  .... 

6,083 

1,069  t 

679 

3 SO 

MUSSELS.  SEA  (MEATS).  . 

280,740 

70,826  1 

439,409 

PERIWINKLES  (MEATS)  . . 

29,663 

29,952  | 

27,159 

28,3)2 

SCALLOPS,  S( A (HFATSI  . 

967,344 

1,703,110  1 

803,373 

1.472,1 20 

2,453 

197  | 

2,644 

1 S3 

SC  A URCHINS 

49,610 

3,837  1 

128,398 

9,078 

St  AWE E O,  I R 1 SH  MOSS  . . 

325,000 

8,930  1 

632,000 

26,9)0 

BiODDWOPMS.  

703,986 

1,325,895  1 

803,130 

1.744,81? 

SRNnwORMS . 

697,158 

625,848  l 

953,387 

1.060,4  32 

TOTAL  SHELLFISH 
USA  MQ_J  .DIAL 

J 

42,729,964- 

.149,220*322 

— 29,320*150 1.. 

_1 4. 015*236 L 

11*514*014 

143*311*0 52 

—11*441*2:13 

tWTti— ■ till  rUMJLATIVE  At®  CM'WATIVC  H0WTHLT  DATA  MAT  INCUR)*  RCVI8ICM.  AO,  WIWT1  ARC  (HOW  IN  TCTMi  0 F 4QUW  (LIT*)  MIWT,  OKtFT  U MOTTO. 
MtlDHT  €F  KAUO*  ICAT8  !■  WCIWT  Of  MU. -C  LOS  INS  MJ8CIX. 
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' In  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 
Potomac  River  Fisheries  Commission,  Colonial  Beach,  Virginia  22443 

HARYIAND  lANDUTOS  FOR  BPBCimO  PERIOD!,  1972  AND  1973 


(Pcallntnary) 


— 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY-CECEM3ER 

1272 

.27, 

1972 

1973 

ALEV! YES , 

buttcrfish 

CUriSH  AW  BULLHEADS 

CROAKER  

CELS,  COHMON 

EL0UN0ER9: 

BLACKPACK  

rLUKE  

OTHER  

OIZIARO  SHAD 

HARE.  REE  

WCRRINO.  SEA 

HICKWY  SHAD.  , , , 
HOnCHCKER 

MACPCREL , 

MENHADEN , 

MJLLET . ....... 

Scup  (PORarl 

SEA  BASS 

SEA^rno/r  IwEAKrisw], 

SPANISH  MACKEREL,  . . 

srnipm  pass.  .... 

SIR  Nllll 

Mil  rr  Knot 

Miinnn 

TELLCV  PERCH 

UNClASSintOl 

ECR  roon 

ro*  BAIT,  REDUCTION 
AW  ANIHAL  rOOD.  . 

SHELLFISH  CT  AL. 
CRAPS,  OLUEi 

mr  i and  rmnt  , , 

IciiHiM.  ...... 

HARO.  

CONCH  MEATS  

OYSTER  MEATS.  MARKET. 

TERRAPIN.  DIAMOND. 

TURTLES , SNAPPER.  . . 

TOTAL  SHELLFISH 

CT  AL 

DRAW  TOTAL  . . 

PCUWS 

il.'lw 

217 

*214 

0,067 

15.548 

sTboo 

Ml' 

14/1*9 

t,m 

s re 

DOLLARS 

'a 

1.072 

76 

* IB 
so 

*71 

121 

91>4 

k 

PW-S 

9™354 
l.<*1 
9,831 
17 ,316 
B14 
445 

*116 

1.102 
" 91 

’ to 
202 
6,979 

997 

38. TOO 

T1?«0O 

198/17 

1,130 

4/03 

699 

4»T 

E£UH2 

210 

2,277 

" 29 

405 

1 

40 

131 

*281 

8,049 

64/14 

l‘« 

11 

1*237 

123 

POUNDS 

1,694.641 

386 ’loo 

4]»4 

229,764 

3,125 

276,733 

19,073 

35,783 

23]ea* 

2]233 

6,212]002 

227,489 

954*143 

9,226 

73,116 

7,|B5]920 

nJm't 

1 ,100,033 
0.39-1 
101,4*7 

PCUAR3 

S|]802 

39 '567 

93,164 

4*2 

103,180 

25 

395 

1 ,320 

*»1 

319 

1,421 

124,614 

63  300 

34,129 

117.299 

3 586 

10,974 

917,740 

204,764 

994 

13,549 

70* 

^5) 

RCUWS 

2,031,224 

149.986 

7.142 

293]»7 

1.436 

3.156 

37.390 

1.148 

146,773 

2,316 

492,399 

2.800 

78,536 

15,634 

19,384 

27,118 

t]<773 

19,660 
7,931 ,966 

i]oit 

207,339 

» 2,244 

9,198 

61,240 

10T»1 

7/4* 

*109 

756,3'4I 

3,920 

35,520 

4,027 

00LLAR3 

37,771 

16,041 

3]213 

31 /Ot 

35,^45 

421 

152,490 

224 

592 

3, an 

174,463 

64 

66,191 

1 05 ] 4*0 

631 

2,995 

1 ,3W]496 

■,10 

1*1,339 

741 

7,195 

^ 

153,301 

42,172 

259.023 

79,473 

14, 170, 60^ 

2,279,759 

iciD.rwi 

"96?71* 
14,7  V.’ 
S. 537  ,800 

12,135 

7»,‘IM 
, TOT  ]*78 

1* 

195,47.3 

19/94 

2a]?*’. 

3,481 ,313 
*29 

500 

17] 070 

2,02T,t|7 

250 

I’MjVri'ru 

9,052]  MO 

ib]om 

1.014  ]7« 

11,  M3]  272 

1,523 

3,497 

T8,967]7I0 

13.266 

1,448 

23.653 

-V 

2,404  ,->30 
rw>. 

.30,140 
1,1*7  ] 1 03 
12,602]770 
3,835 

709 

5,063 

4,31'l,*48 

2.310,101 

4,227,707 

.132,101 

-3/24,437 

I7,39|,*57 

45,666,167 

17,613,966 

?, 158, 359  Ja. 327,530  [ 

,811.53*  |m,895,0A^"” 

.mT 

>3,839,-3(7^ 

19,893  ,121^ 

OYSTERS  

s2®-959  1 516.  Ml  j 2,857,174  j 2,808.112 
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CURRENT  FISHERIES  STATISTICS  NO.  6381 

Massachusetts  Landings,  December  1973 


Washington,  D.C. 
February  28,  1974 


II  (WiiWiffijmriiiteiiSffiM  • 


in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02202 


MASSACHUSETTS  LANDINGS  BY  PLATS,  OECEMBER  1973 


CiStl 

INMFKF  ISM 

COli,  LARGE 

coil,  MARKET  

con.  SCROD 

con  

CU5.K 

FLOUNDER  S r BIACKBACK,  LARGE 
f L ilONDERS  , BIACKBACK,  SMAl.1 
FLOUNDERS,  Of.H,  SEA  .... 
FLOUNDERS  « F t 'JKI.  , LAHGI  . . 
FLOUNDERS,  FIUKK,  NllllUM.  . 
( lllllNUEfiS,  fIJKI,  SMALL  . . 
I LI’UNOERS  , GF  A Y SOU  . . . . 
I 1 1 HINDI  AS.  LEMON  SOLE  . . . 
ELiniVIMBS,  Y1LLPWTAIL  . . . 

OAIHMIL K , lARlf 

HAIinilCK,  SCRLO 

H Al'OUl.  K,  SNAFPIR 

IIAKF,  RED  

HARt,  WHITE,  UNI.LASSI  F IE  O . 

HAL  IIIIIT  . . . 

HIPPING,  SEA.  ....... 

MAt.KIRFL,  ATLANTIC.  . . . . 
OCIAN  PERCH,  ATLANTIC  . « . 
Pill  LUCK  .......... 

SHAD . ........... 

SHARKS,  GRAVE  I SH 

SR* II S.  . ......... 

S I IIP  M ON.  ......... 

SMORIMISH  , . 

WHITING 

Will  I ) ISH.  

UNI  I A SSI  I II  II  I OR  I lion  . . . 
HUAI  1 ISO 


BOSTON 

FOUNDS  QOLLARS~ 


12*. 637 
176,070 
107,952 


SI  ,0*0 
28,370 
38,099 
91,  739 
AJ,H*H 
*,501 
2,000 
•6, *65 
1.055 


36, 61* 
59, 67* 
3*. 275 


12,796 
1 1,737 
111  728 
5b, 709 
23,106 
1,609 


352 


A i 001)  79* 

-I.B4UM* 3S6.2D2 


GLOUCESTER 


FOUNDS 
10, 380 
160,6*9 
257, *09 
172,576 


290 

*7,650 
6,700 
19.025 
56, *07 
19,07* 

22,635 
206,120 
1,  799 
2*6, *75 


96  7,  MO 
*,i"J* 

4 16,  III)* 
,*iGVLi !♦/_. 


DOLLARS 
1,01)5 
**,769 
78, AB3 
32,405 


19, 1U 
3,3)5 
5,71* 
3*. 76* 
6,909 
2*8 
1.6B7 
37,257 
1,59? 
B,*9H 
2,310 
58,3** 
106.97  I 


1IILLLI  1SII 

CRM'S,  HID 

I OII.S  I IRS,  AMI  All  AN.  UNI'L  . . 
IflDSKRS.  AMI  H K AN.  SMALL  . 
SMB  Ml1,  SALTWA1IR  I HI  ADS -041 
SI  ALl  HE’S,  SI  A (Ml  ATS  I . . . 
SQUID  ........... 

TOTAL  SMILLFISM 

iaiisQUUlAL 

»I  WTl  CH  F.«  4. 


) - - I 137,6*0  *3,177  I 

I - - I - I 

I - - I 3*0  3*  I 

I I : 13.ua  110 42.21LJ 

.J l,121i2EL aa6i202_L _*j.B3U122 AfiUZJl  1 

(CCMTINUB,  ON  NEXT  ram  I 


FOUNDS 

79,220 

3B0.151 

239,5*0 

*75 

251  ,A*0 
121,500 
21,110 
A'5 
H ,000 
2,?l>5 
16,520 
76,11.0 
2,6*7, 36  5 
6*. 160 
23,0119 

290 

*6 


13,335 


D3LLASS 

20,981 
1 03 , 693 
6*, 086 
*7 

71,775 
2*,  72* 
5,  151 
151 
1,  111 
16* 
*,630 
29,977 
7TR,  5*7 
3 7,67.6 
5,272 

12 

20 


1,205 


NEW  BEDFORD 


l 5,2  « 7 if  I , 69* 

179  56 

.J.»96j«75i.._i*lt>6.37/ 


5,791 

1,100 

BOO 

213,768 

300 

22UI5S 


1,  737 
1,815 
1,360 


80 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LANDINGS  BY  PORTS,  JANUARY  - OECEMBER  197S  I CONTINUED 


i PR  El.  I MI  MARTI 

I 

_eoai I 


SPECIES 


EtSH 

. . . . 

ANGLERFISH 

BILLFISH 



BON J TO 

BUTTERFISH i LARGE  

BUTTERFISH,  MED  ION 

BUTTERFISH,  SHALL  

BUTTERFISH,  UNCLASSIFIED.  . 

COD,  WHALE 

COO,  LARGE.  ......... 

COD ■ MARKET  ...  

COD,  SCROD 

COD  ............ 

CUSK.  ....  

EELS,  COMMON.  ....... 

EELS,  CONGER . 

FLOUNDERS,  BLACKSACK,  LARGE 
FLOUNDERS,  BLACKSACK,  SMALL 
FLOUNDERS,  DAB,  SEA  ...  . 
FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE,  LARGE  . . 
FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE,  MEOIUM.  . 
FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE,  SMALL  . . 

FLOUNDERS,  GRAY  SOLE.  . . . 

FLOUNDERS,  LEMON  SOLE  . . . 

FLOUNDERS,  YELLOWTAIL  . . . 

FLOUNDERS,  UNCLASSIFIED  . . 

HADDDCK,  LARGE 

HADDOCK,  SCROD 

HADDOCK,  SNAPPER 

HAKE,  REO  

HAKE,  WHITE,  LARGE 

HAKE,  WHITE,  MEOIUM  .... 
HAKE,  WHITE,  UNCLASSIFIED  • 

HALIBUT  

HERRING,  SEA 

KING  WHITING  QR  "KINGFISH". 
MACKEREL,  ATLANTIC,  .... 

MENHADEN 

OCEAN  PERCH,  ATLANTIC  . . . 
OCEAN  POUT.  ........ 

POLLOCK  .......... 

SALMON,  ATLANTIC.  ..... 

SCUP  OR  PORGY,  LARGE.  . ■ ■ 
SCUP  OR  PORGY,  MEDIUM  . . . 
SCUP  OR  PORGY,  SMALL.  . . . 
SCUP  DR  PORGY,  UNCLASSIFIED 

SEA  BASS,  LARGE  

SEA  BASS,  MEDIUM 

SEA  BASS,  SHALL 

SEA  BASS,  UNCLASSIFIED.  . . 
SEA  TROUT,  GREY,  LARGE.  . . 
SEA  TROUT,  GREY  ...... 

SHAD,  BUCK. 

SHAD 

SHARKS,  GRAYFISH.  ..... 

SHARKS.  ......  .... 

SKATES.  .......... 

STRIPED  BASS.  . • 

STURGEON 

SWORDFISH  

TAUTOG 

TILEFISH.  ......... 

TUNA,  BLUEFIN  ....... 

'■TUNA,  SKIPJACK  ...... 

TUNA,  UNCLASSIFIED 

WHITE  PERCH  

WHITING  

WOLFF  

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  FOOD  . . . 
UNCLASSIFIED,  SPAWN  .... 
UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
TOTAL  FISH 


ROUNDS 

301,010 
1,195 
116,219 
11,9*6 
50,217 
*2, *97 
210 
31  ,669 
2,053 
♦ , 872,766 
*,213,61* 
1 ,*  19, *23 
16,399 
191,701 


20 

>,110 


166  I 
’,*33  I 
>,311  i 
1,226  I 
1, 600  I 
22  I 
1,712  I 
*35  I 
*,712  I 
1,923  I 
2,937  I 
2,632  I 
5,667  I 

3 i 
1,309  I 
3,696  | 
5,  392  I 


39,276 

1,119,769 

239,122 

6,769,016 


252,  *98 
*9,666 
235,220 

3**, 5*3 
2,  362, 1*5 
3,653 


5, *03  I 
19  | 
5, *7*  | 
96  I 
b.OU  I 
7,673  I 
T ,9*2  I 
7,687  I 


1*9,300 

32,326 

3,553 


L v 096  I 
5,0*1  I 
5,567  I 
2*  I 
215  I 

39  I 


2,192,517 

237,360 

*19,187 


55*  I 
.7,213  I 
l.*I6_i-_ 


L-Mour  us  _£t|  BlMlua  1 U_OE  C E N6ER-. 


minus 

1,739,450  26,028 

291,820  16, 82* 


101 


1*1*06 
15, 50*, *66 
18,705,583 
*,621,066 


7,923,204 
3,339,623 
3,277,712 
37,618 
27,752 
4,421 
*,966,625 
1, B5*,7*0 
*3,630,550 


23,33* 
2,992 
2,  *2*. 899 
3,676,35* 
760,628 

163, IBS 


1,1*8 

1,290,009 

683,066 

8,793,538 


9,418,811 
1,462,629 
44,666 
1,168,535 
3, 06B ,231 
456,269 


2,153,920 

11,919,507 

16,028,698 

52,000 

11,312,676 


1,020,626 


31.471 

*94,347 


2,812 
70,118 
32,281 
3,942 
L,  227,433 


i*, 607 

186,657 


1,227,760 
643,8*3 
3,979,199 
21,332 
, 435,970 


1,058,685 

42,391 

723.880 


2i2ill6iDia.3l4lI34.i53. 


EQUNDS 

~ 956,879 

+•  478,400 

1,195 
4 164,613 
f 11,54* 
t 50,217 
* 90,712 


210 
32,339 
B.51T 
— 12,028,506 
•*16,384,23* 
4 13,604,167 


DULLIB-S 

11,838 

53,623 

186 

24,228 

2,311 

19,226 

11,336 


180 
4,110 
» 7,711,127 
* 3,173,759 
2,916,6*5 
4-  1*7,357 
+ 237,381 
4,  62,956 

3,568,910 

- 1.6*5,097 

— *0,319,723 
■r  2,200 
_ 4,816,663 
■ f 2,789,509 
+ 97,695 

- 713.125 

- 613,2*4 

- 109,619 
2,280,356 

- 129,428 
-*  10,7*7,680 

6 

--  612,623 

J.  *3,173,285 
4 17,568.4*6 


22 
7,620 
1,892 
2,188,609 
3,513,790 
2.081,175 
4,216 
265,115 


35 
1,305 
1,920,363 
575,013 
516,455 
7*. 971 
90,3*9 
14,189 
1,079,026 
603,*** 
9,181,972 


330 
2,204,  7*0 
72  1,  581 
13,198 
*8,957 
116,400 
17.267 
279,780 
131,259 
330,718 
1 

133,576 
86  0,5*7 
,552,281 


4 11,559, 5*5  1,2*2,552 

25  25 

120,272  *5,271 

358,002  97,32$ 

17.9H1  4,314 

1*5,300  *6,4  76 

32,851  27,175 

3,688  1,150 

9,932  4,065 

7,3*0  3,587 

108  24 

2,679  318 

40  7 

1,165  139 

11,856  BOO 

3,300  201 

178,30*  13,923 

129,155  61,28* 


L ,836 
4 551,461 

**  30,987 

* 112,419 

4-  1,553,893 
> 207 ,000 


70 

875 


651,492 

3,110 

25,116 

598,696 

*9,680 


■ 25, *7*. 166 
. 62T.0J6 

. 6,9*6,936 


I ,689,088 
39,677 
1,508,563 


l^_2S3,*39.Bai_ll*BflI.4ZS 


SbELLElSH 

CRABS,  RED.  . . . . • • • • * 

CRABS,  ROCK  

LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  UNCI . . . 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  SMALL  • • 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  SELECT.  • 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  LARGE  . . 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  JUMRC  . . 
SHRIMP,  SALTWATER  IHEAOS-UNI. 
CLAMS,  OCEAN  OUAHOG  (MEATS  I . 

CONCHS  (MEATS).  ■ 

SCALLOPS,  SEA  (HEATS  I .... 
SOUIO  ...  

TDTAL  shellfish 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

NotafTha  cumulative  end  cwp 
(live)  weight,  except  aa  nntad, 
cod  ara  claialflad  aa  weighing  ov 
1.5  to  2.3  lha.  "Large"  hlacktnic 
duke  are  ovar  4 lba . | "medium"  f 
"aetod"  haddnek  ara  1.5  to  2.3  lb 
hake  ara  2.3  to  ft  lba. 


1*9  I 
*23,0*2  I 
330,200  I 
43,4*5  I 


2,206,478  3,038,765 


ft,  92 T ■ ft**  2,074,  514 
1/U  17 

9,908  2,260 

3,124.371  5,363,7*9 

970.995  1*2,478 

__9a2fl2*llS 


aratlva  monthly  data  may  include  revlalona.  All  walahta 
Tha  gradaa  or  alaaa  given  Tor  cartaln  apeclea  ara  thoaa 
nr  25  lba.|  "large"  cod  ara  10  to  25  lha.  | "market"  cod, 
k flounder,  ara  t to  3.5  lb«.(  and  "email”  blackhack  flo 
luka  ara  3 to  4 lha.;  and  "email"  fluke,  1.5  to  3 lba. 
a, | and  "anapper"  haddock,  under  1.3  lba.  "Large"  hake 


ehown  ara  In  tana,  of  round 
recognlaad  in  tha  trade,  "Whale" 
2.3  to  10  lha. | and  "aorod"  cod, 
under.,  0.75  to  l lb.  "Large" 
"Large"  haddock  ara  ovar  2.3  lba, 
art  ovar  ft  lbi.|  and  "medium" 


Bata  ehown  In  tha  foregoing  table,  "Keieechueette  .Landing,  by  Forta”,  ara  not  Inoludad  In  tha  tabl#  entlrli 
*'lupp  lament  el  HaeiaBhueetti  Landlnga,  by  Countlaa." 


v/ 
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NOAA  XCFSA- 6384  NA-5 


»C<v 

/V\ 
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CURRENT  FISHERIES  STATISTICS  NO.  6384 

New  Jersey  Landings,  December  1973 


Washington,  D.C. 
February  28,  1974  1 


toi'enloPSom'i 


tail© 


WlCBt 


mWlMKIWIfl'ii 
Ilcti4£fcUij 


in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Oeparlnent  of  Environmental  Protection, 

Division  of  Fish,  Same,  and  ShBlIfisheries,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 


]: 


NEW  JERSEY  L AN0INC.5  BY  COUNTIES.  DECEMBER  1973 


--j if'BEUBIMMXl-. 


SPECIES 


f:15H 

BLUEFISH.  ....  

BUTTEAFISH,  LUCLASSIFIEO.  . 

COO 

EELS,  COMMON 

FLOUNDERS,  BUCKS  ICR.  . . . 

FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE 

FLOUNOERS,  CRAY  SXE.  . . . 
FLOUNOERS,  YELLOWTAIL  . . . 

HAKE.  RED . . . 

HAKE.  WHITE,  UNCLiSSIFIEO  . 

HERRINS,  SEA 

MACKEREL,  ATLANTIC.  . . . . 

POLLOCK  . . 

SCUP  OR  PORCY,  UNCLASS  IF IED 
St*  8ASS,  UNCLASS:  FISD.  . . 

SEA  TROUT , CREY 

SHRD 

SPDT.  .....  

STRIPED  BASS.  ...  .... 



TILEFISH 

WHITE  PERCH  ....  

WHITING  

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  FOOI)  . . . 
TOY  At  FISH 

staLLhiiu 

CRABS,  BLUE,  HARO  

CRABS.  REO.  ........ 

CRABS,  POCK  ........ 

LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  UNCL.  . 
CLAMS,  HARO  IMEATSI  .... 

CLANS,  SURF  (MEATS)  .... 

OYSTERS  (MEATS)  ...... 

SCALLOPS,  BAY  (MEATS)  . . . 
SCALLOPS,  SEA  (NEATS)  . . . 

SQUID  

TOTAL  SHELLFISH 

GRAND  IQIAL 

KC  NOTE  CM  MM  4. 


._iDUUT*_. 

OCEAN 


BURLINGTON 


1,780 

1.9TB 


2,584 

1,200 

9,027 


QOL  LARS  | 
10  | 
150  | 
306  ( 


I 

642  I 
909  | 

I 

295  I 
12  I 
I 

463  I 


I 

495  I 


I 

11  B | 
9,767  I 


I 

I 

r,6ao  I 
I 
I 

•♦,522  | 

1,140  I 

1,593  | 

I 

I 

- I 
912  I 



!UULi 

(CONTINUED  om 


toms 

1,302 

4,539 


66,771 

877 

4,257 


19,411 

90,461 

S.900 

*15,124 

225 

-*2fca3M_. 


5,600 

54.704 

29,010 

253,198 


41,594 

__*21xS*A_. 

1.353.233- 


J2QU.AS2  I 

ui  | 

1.150  | 

925  | 

I 

312  I 
1 .568  I 
1,701  | 
259  | 
10.185  I 
2.761  | 

- I 

1,376  I 
12  I 
16,814  I 
566  | 
970  | 

10  t 

- I 

3.151  I 

27,138  | 
697  | 
67,866  I 
34  | 

. — 13Z.BZ6.L 

I 

I 

2,688  | 

20  I 
354  I 
95,333  1 
19,010  | 
37,715  I 
4,200  I 
37,748  I 
30  I 
16.190  | 
._-213a.23.fLJ.___ 
—351.164  I 
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CURRENT  FISHERIES  STATISTICS  NO.  6383 

New  York  Landings,  December  1973 


Washington,  D.C.  March  8,  1974 
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CURRENT  FISHERIES  STATISTICS  NO.  6382 

Rhode  Island  Landings,  December  1973 


Washington,  D.C. 
February  28,  1974 


f 1 .7  i &ii  hiiyiiujb  c* worn  ran 


in  cooperation  witti  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Division  of  Conservation,  Providence,  R.l.  02903 


R NODE  ISLAND  LANDINGS,  DECEMBER  1972  AND  1J73 


1 

iESELiaiUA 

Ei __  

SPECIES  1 

1 

1972 

1 

1 

1973 

mu  i 

EOUilDS 

UQU.ABS  1 

equwjs 

tULLASS 

ANGLERFISH | 

1,707 

13*  1 

7,038 

708 

BLUEFISH | 

691 

121 

BUTTERFISH,  LAPSE  1 

5,665 

2.115  1 

66,892 

JO.SoB 

BUTTERFISH,  MEDTU" 1 

15,262 

3,204  | 

735 

334 

COD  , WH«LE 1 

207 

66  1 

COO,  LAPSE 1 

16,256 

11,307  1 

26,298 

6,332 

COO,  NAMCE7 - 1 

173,483 

68,607  1 

187,915 

45,935 

COO,  SCRQC I 

50,685 

6,900  1 

57,825 

8,246 

EELS,  COHHON 1 

192 

77  | 

- 

EELS,  CONGER 1 

0,042 

1,135  1 

2,974 

1,  360 

FL3UN0ERS,  BLACKBACK.  ...  I 

151,928 

37,415  1 

114.117 

32, 829 

FLOUNDERS,  BLACKBACK,  SHALL  1 

127,558 

14,370  1 

87,148 

12, 575 

FLOUNOERS,  D*B , SEA  ...  . 1 

1,735 

314  1 

140 

41 

FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE,  LARGE  . . I 

V48 

403  1 

7,384 

2,  384 

FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE,  HtDIUH.  . . I 

568 

166  1 

6,3  06 

1,515 

FLOUNDERS.  FLUKE,  SHALL  . . 1 

35  5 

53  1 

3,497 

713 

FLOUNDERS,  GRAY  SOLE.  ...  1 

15,188 

3,351  1 

7,580 

2,098 

FLOUNDERS,  LFMON  SOLE  ...  - 1 

17,871 

7,420  1 

31 ,809 

12,283 

FLOUNDERS,  YELLOWTAIL  ...  1 

1,552,635 

287.123  1 

649,132 

172. 188 

HADDOCK.  LARGE 1 

26,513 

11,590  1 

4,144 

1,987 

HADDOCK,  SC  ROD | 

99  8 

295  | 

2 ,167 

564 

HAKI  , Rl  0 | 

117,969 

4,268  1 

72,350 

3,217 

HAM: , WHITE,  LARGE I 

10,316 

0 23  1 

H»Kf,  WHITE,  H F 01  UN  .....  1 

9,613 

521  1 

- 

HAKE,  WHITE,  UNCLASSIFIED  . 1 

3,776 

324 

HERRING,  SEA . I 

558,691 

13.783  1 

213 

n 

MACKEREL,  ATLANTIC 1 

1,686 

109  1 

5,841 

1,953 

POLLOCK  ( 

1,062 

67  1 

542 

33 

SCUP  Ofl  PORGY,  LARGE.  ....  1 

2,555 

831  1 

12,246 

4,  4 64 

SCUP  OS  PORGY,  NE01U"  ...  1 

30,656 

12,676 

SCUP  OS  POSGY,  SMALL.  ...  i 

13,723 

2,316 

SEA  BASS,  LARGE 1 

306 

218 

SEA  BASS,  SMALL 1 

76 

28 

SFA  BASS,  UNCLASSIFIED.  . . 1 

26 

13 

SEA  TROUT,  GREY | 

170 

10 

SHARKS,  GRAYFISH ! 

3,773 

241  1 

534 

40 

SKATES 1 

1 .466 

128 

STRIPED  BASS 1 

929 

321  1 

51 

20 

STURGEON - 1 

22 

3 1 

TAUTOG | 

3,690 

554  1 

559 

90 

TILEFISH | 

22 

5 I 

- 

WHITE  PERCH | 

2,339 

554  1 

6,380 

2,226 

WHITING  ...  1 

1BZ,397 

16,514  1 

396,055 

29,191 

WOLFFISH | 

66 

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  FOOD  ....  1 

32,732 

7,270  1 

5,055 

1,123 

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  . | 

1, 182,610 

9,687  1 

3,459,409 

54,523 

acr  wen  m ram  s. 

( continues  oh  nw  not) 
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ISLAND  LANDINGS  FOR  SPECIFIED  PERIODS, 


1972  AND  1973 


.iE&ELXBLNABXl  — 


,_12_e0!iIUS..tNDUG-MIIU_pE£EHBEB_ 


I 


UM 

ALEWIVES. 

ANCHOVIES J 

ANGLERFISH I 

BLUEFISH 

BON  I TO 

BUTTERFISH,  LARGE  I 

BUTTERFISH,  KED1UH I 

BUTTERFISH,  SMALL  ......  I 

BUTTERFISH,  UNCLASSIFIED.  . . I 

COO,  WHALE I 

COD,  LARGE I 

COD,  MARKET  .........  I 

COD,  SCROO.  . I 

COD I 

I 

EELS,  COMMON I 

EELS,  CONGER I 

FLOUNDERS  ♦ BLACKBACK I 

FLOUNDERS,  QLACKBACK,  SMALL  . I 

FLOUNDERS,  DAS,  SEA I 

FLOUNOERS,  FLUKE,  LARGE  ...  I 

FLOUNDERS,  FLUKE J 

FLOUNOERS,  FLUKE,  MEOlUM.  . . I 
FLOUNOERS,  FLUKE,  SMALL  ...  I 

FLOUNDERS,  GRAY  SOLE I 

FLOUNOERS,  LEMON  SOLE  ....  I 
FLOUNOERS,  YELLOWTAIL  ....  I 

FRIGATE  MACKEREL I 

HADDOCK,  LARGE.  . I 

HADDOCK,  SCROO I 

HAODOCK,  SNAPPER I 

HAKE,  REO  . . . I 

HAKE,  WHITE,  LARGE I 

HAKE,  WHITE,  MEDIUM  I 

HAKE,  WHITE,  UNCLASSIFIED  . . I 

HAL  I PUT .....I 

HERRING,  SEA I 

KING  WHITING  OR  "KINGFISH".  . I 

MACKEREL,  ATLANTIC I 

MENHADEN I 

MULLET I 

OCEAN  PEP CH,  ATLANTIC  ....  I 

OCEAN  POUT I 

POLLOCK  

POMPANO  I 

SCUP  OR  PDR3Y,  LARGE I 

SCUP  OR  PORGY,  MEDIUM  ....  I 

SCUP  OR  PORGY,  SMALL I 

SCUP  OR  PORGY,  UNCLASSIFIED  . I 

SEA  BASS,  LARGE  I 

SEA  BASS,  SHALL  I 

SEA  BASS,  UNCLASSIFIED.  ...  I 

SEA  ROBIN  . .1 

SEA  TROUT,  GREY I 

SHAD I 

SHARKS,  CRAYFISH I 

SHARKS ' I 

SKATES ....I 

STRIPED  BASS.  ........  I 

STURGEON I 

SWORDFISH  I 

TAUTOG I 

I 

TUNA,  BLUEFIN  I 

WHITE  PERCH  I 

WHITING  .....  I 

WOLFFISH .1 

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR  FOOO  ....  I 

UNCLASSIFIED,  SPAWN  I 

UNCLASSIFIED  FOR . INDUS TR IAL  . I 

TOTAL  FISH  l_ 

• l 

SUELLEISa 

CRABS,  RED.  I 

CRABS,  ROCK I 

LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  UNCL . . . I 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  SMALL  . . I 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  SELECT.  . 1 
LOBSTERS,  AMERICAN,  LARGE  . . I 

CLAMS,  HARO  IMEATS)  I 

CLAMS,  OCEAN  QUAHOG  IHEATSI  . I 

CLAMS*  SOFT,  PUBLIC  IHEATSI  . I 

CLAMS,  SURF  IMEATS)  .....  I 

CONCHS  (MEATSI I 

OYSTERS  IMEATS)  I 

SCALLOPS,  SEA  THEATS)  ....  I 

I 

TOTAL  SHELLFISH  l_ 

G&AHB-1MA1 1. 

NOTE. -THE  CUMULATIVE  AM)  CWPARATtYI 
MATA  AW  MEU.JXMINO  MUSCLE). 


EQUUDS 

10,738 

14,619 

311,367 

34,109 

141,038 

35,195 

90,666 
2B7 
458,177 
1,799,875 
122,936 
14,066 
3,821 
7,218 
12,811 
2,774, 54B 
1,859,794 
359,139 
201.112 
38,995 
27,420 
8,145 
852,575 
’ 345,764 

19,959,973 
36,655 
290,060 
20,631 
3,135 
476,792 
39,290 
67,964 


46,154 
139,679 
179,733 
13,709 
16,397 
31,281 
7,655 
305,693 
2,147 
123,692 
37,550 
5,696 
10,462 
20,546 
!, 752, 746 
10,132 
416,243 


49,945 
6 ,710 
53,042 
5,269 

25,717 

66 

92,023 
351,539 
14,604 
2,550 
505 
1 , 6B4 
2 ,814 
619,325 
186,976 
66,504 
115,416 
23,712 
11,403 
1,675 
204,933 
128,499 
2,891.115 
4,572 
105,296 
6,554 
412 
17,584 
3,092 
5,504 


19,742 

2,555 

28,476 


18,133 
250,267 
13,936 
660, 300 
1,391,874 
34,355  . 
130,908 
117,390 
24 
20,089 
750,349 
..tiZBAiJAfl— 


2 52 
16,986 
3,695,547 
22,702 
321,851 
13,826 
661,612 
233,135 


39,122 
134,049 

AiAAiiSAa i — 

_j.2i46ii.aat 1 — 


112 

415 

36,614 

277,703 

56,422 

617,517 

362,112 

2,527 

121,484 


972 


13,362 
2,034 
4,416 
12,432 
2,174,470 
2,239,727 
341,562 
377,673 
65,593 
150,660 
46,101 
674,284 
311,986 
18,681,768 
41,333 
162,770 
47,686 

401,596 

13,323 

95,485 

24,575 


11,885 
523 
27,227 
405 
512,764 
626,644 
42  1,474 
1,759,099 
10,996 
1,551 
21,572 
151,457 
LT7i B2L 
2,487 
22,977 
B 88 
12,732 
623,435 
1,157 
53,938 
32,213 
36,165 
8,869 
20,800 
3,094,354 
12,717 
387,  L92 


1,620,! 

_2.iua*c 

_atifcL3.J 


40,343 

19,368 

226,149 

83,810 


75,759 
315,530 
97.L13 
2,666 
63 
1,334 
4,256 
567, 6L1 
309,574 
63,984 
209,235 
2 8,749 
54,338 
9,837 
150,403 
111,706 
3,593,256 


20,324 
L,  351 
5,330 
1,744 


126 
136,481 
132,250 
47, 4 82 
527,274 
6,766 
441 
10,590 
3,029 
39,72? 


219, 668 
104 
69,568 
2,761 
13,999 
3,115 
5,749 
309,569 
484 
95,760 


2,087,923 

1,522,641 

407,490 

1,078,706 

249,651 

21,745 

3,611 

63,337 

37,928 

361,174 

..3i9Q5.iatS 
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SUMMARY  AND  COMPARISON  OF 


FISH  FILLETS  AND  STEAKS,  1972-73 

Ff«h  of  frozen 


Species 


Bluefish  . . . . 
Buflalofish  . . 

Carp  

Cod  

Cusk 

Flounders  . . 
Groupes  . . . 
Haddock  . . . 
Hake 

Halibut  .... 
Herring,  lake  . 
King  mackerel 
Lake  trout  . . 
Lingcoc  . . . 
Ocean  perch: 
Atlantic  . . 
Pacific  . . . 
Pike  or  sick  ere  I 

Pollock 

Rockfines  . 
Sablefim  . . . . 

Salmon 

Seugor  ... 

Sea  Uus  ... 
Sea  trout  . . . 

ShaC 

Snapper,  red  . . 
Spanish  mackerel 

Turbot 

Whitefisn  .... 
Whiting  . . 
Wolffish  . 
Yellow  perch  . 
Yellow  pike 
Unclassified  . . 

Total  . . . 


>372  1/  1973  1/ 


Pounds 

Palters 

Pounds 

(2) 

(2) 

34,484 

852.661 

3,215,977 

16,868.163-  ' 

305,432 

32  734,057 

580,612 

5.102,945 

<5,794,434 

394.197 

1.067.B91  ' ' 

13,193,245 

6,5'  1.466 

15.902 

66,134 

300,396 

540,254 

1.24S.800 

1 7.54  Q.  057 

’.378,537 

.308.678 

2.836,705 

50,570 

3 065,085 

.422,422 

3, 628.489 

267,046 

5.281.093 

(2} 

65.693 

56,362 

1 20,000 

179,614 

390,660 

940,515 

(21 

1.157,700 

51,325 

54,338 

2 .226,4 18 

942.063 

«.  7 68,031 

9,749,247 

Dollars 

BO, 200 
50,984 
513,069 
13,482,075 
654,364 
40,628,767 
227.524 
9,104,022 
593,279 
8.009,294 
3,804 
420,666 
409.735 
638,465 

8,182,772 
t, 430, 768 
52,732 
2,938,015 
3,302.547 
145,224 
2,710.132 
159,200 
(2) 

147,743 
125,000 
296,136 
1,327,762 
81  £810 
1 .367,086 
1 ,081,039 
35,273 
3,127,144 
956,208 
5,866,290 


1 26,643,362  E 1 .939,025  129,861,410  108,669,129 


J/  D0*1  inclu<Je  1 1 0 million  pounds  of  dressed  and  skinned  farm  raised  catfish  value  at  $8.8  milln 
valued  a:  $f2.0  million  in  1973.  2J  Included  with  unclassified. 


in  1972  and  1 1 .8  million  pounds 


PRODUCTION  OF  FRESH  AND  FROZEN  GROUNDFISH  AND 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN  PERCH  FILLETS  AND  STEAKS,  1945-73 

Cod  Cusk  Haddock 


1952 

1953 

1954 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


Pounds 

Dollars 

Pauntfi. 

Pollary 

Pounds 

Dplkff 

26.864.053 

7,451, 6 TO 

4 1 9.490 

100,987 

44.197.235 

12,349,428 

IB.  132,363 

4,747,044 

38f.76i. 

94,641 

42.440.850 

12.986,830 

14.032.307 

3,458,483 

740,43. 

181,764 

43,205.411 

12,094,469 

13,878.860 

3.4B9.64I 

775.67  i 

167,069 

42.219.022 

11,853,036 

1 3.651 ,765 

3,231,621 

614,261: 

140,634 

42,139.796 

11,844,771 

1 3.006,24  2 

3,106,366 

637.9B« 

127,589 

51,197,245 

14,277,013 

1 3.2B9.890 

3,435,864 

595.04F 

140,426 

50.830.527 

14,545,679 

1 1 ,663.787 

3,004,176 

668,994 

176,627 

62,064,681 

1 5.386,669 

11.406.328 

2,888,202 

535,81  1 

124,529 

44,333.867 

13,011,059 

17.241,096 

2.845,233 

340,444 

94.459 

46.867,290 

11,571,043 

11,737.298 

2.784.614 

3B0.213 

101,514 

38.276.221 

9,848,453 

10.231.767 

2,605,703 

359,45(1 

102,708 

44.229.749 

11.272.626 

10.078,16) 

2,488,770 

294.76/ 

86,384 

39.401.458 

11.799,661 

11.813,01? 

3.414,430 

221,917 

68,060 

33.357,066 

1 1 ,602,804 

1 2,582.97!) 

3,552.205 

362,12* 

111,673 

30,613.344 

10,142,673 

9,«83.37!» 

2,851.204 

350.865 

98,263 

33,324.472 

10.839,151 

10,127,65) 

3.204,361 

340,249 

97.547 

38.160.253 

12,009,?16 

1 1,236,14  l 

3,618.634 

318,075 

99,47# 

41.552,544 

14.170,283 

10.431,74  } 

3,396,155 

262,712 

82,264 

36,707.813 

13,283,083 

10.1 15,935 

3,351,016 

325,784 

98.135 

37,330.608 

13,709,619 

9.974.740 

3.529,971 

295,079 

91.900 

40,153.932 

16.285,640 

10.284.47  > 

3,906,869 

371.864 

118.392 

40,110,099 

16  905  B56 

14,006,307 

5,409.103 

514.121 

180,664 

34,069.254 

15.376.23G 

13.954.60  ' 

5,338,010 

511,181 

181,063 

22.350.641 

12.162.110 

1 5,396.607 

6,980,398 

572,252 

221,170 

13.352.900 

8,49*1 ,780 

13.618,77‘> 

7,444.906 

500,271 

207.546 

8,867.093 

6.925,383 

14.970.04  7 

9,143,855 

483,766 

239.509 

6.737.781 

6,633,176 

1 2,342.401. 

9.215,977 

540,91  3 

305.432 

5.012.945 

6.794,434 

16,868,16  i 

13.482,075 

1,055,09  2 

654,364 

6.430.972 

9,104,022 
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NOAA  XCFSA-  6408  MF-3 


Washington,  D.C, 
April  1,  1974 


CURRENT  FISHERIES  STATISTICS  NO.  6408 

U.S.  Production  of  Fish  Fillets 
and  Steaks,  1973 

ANNUAL  SUMMARY  (Preliminary) 


I)  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  / National  Oteanlc  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
I National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 


SUMMARY  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  FISH  FILLETS  AND  STEAKS,  1973 


Mem 

Fillt 

.is 

Steaks 

Tnti 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pnirnds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

f ! 

1,194,701 

731.527 

73,967,590 

60.512.096 

Frozen  

. . . 47.702,997 

30,060.901 

8.190.823 

10.096,132 

Total  

120.476.886 

97.841.470 

9,385.524 

10.827.669 

129,861.410 

108.669.129 

PRODUCTION  OF  FRESH  AND  FROZEN  FISH  FILLETS 
AND  STEAKS,  BY  SECTIONS,  1973 


Kuefish 

Cod  . . ■ 
Cusk 


Middle  Atlantic 


13,046,925 
1 .055.092 
27,296.945 


15,620.399 

5,609.653 

190,144 


2.749.709 

60.107 

4,426.826 


10,550.524 

654.364 

28,606.939 

9.104.022 

559.369 

947.690 

8.182,772 

2.917.495 

259.234 


1.081. 039 
35.273 
897.700 


1,424.820 

2,031.580 


1.697.683 

3.623,923 


Pounds 

120,500 


78,423.267  63.92B.421 


OoUars 

80,200 


Yellow  perch 
Yellow  pike  . 
Unclais  'icd  . 


72,000 

111.500 

533,000 

1.I10.G05 

2.209.075 

728.209 

2.822.624 


88.410 

169.200 

405.600 

1.357.086 

3.127.144 

956.208 

3.264,815 


2.393.418 

6.764.451 

6.678,762 


7.227.239 

468.498 

1.756.731 


3.392  547 
145.224 
2.362,408 


9.944.277 
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Senator  Stevens.  We  have  one  other  witness  here.  Do  you  have  a 
statement  to  make? 

STATEMENT  OP  RALPH  J.  SPINELL0,  SECRETARY-BUSINESS 
AGENT,  SEINE  & LINE  FISHERMEN’S  UNION 

Mr.  Spinello.  I have  submitted  my  prepared  statement,  sir,  if  you 
don  t have  the  time. 

Senator  Stevens.  All  right,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record, 
lhank  you. 

Mr.  Spinello.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  follows :] 

BY,  Ralph  Spinello,  Secretary-Business  Agent  op  the  Seine  & Line 
L 8 Union>  Affiliated  with  the  Seafarer’s  International  Union 

of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  of  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

n,^L^a/rman  a‘1(\  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
in  onr  nntWs  fl  h°d?y  a matter  of  ®reat  importance  to  unions  Involved 
invflqhlrrnm,  flaherles-  « is  Ralph  Spinello  and  I represent  800  work- 
mg  fishermen  who  are  members  of  the  Seine  & Line  Fishermen’s  Union  of 
n“  feAd™;  California  affiliated  with  the  Seafarer’s ^International  Union  of 
t^°r^Tiiwrlea’  ^FJ?;CI°-  1 am  the  Secretary-Business  Agent  and  I am  here 
Diego  f my  testlmony  gIven  before  Senator  Tunney  on  April  18  in  San 

All  the  members  of  my  union  are  one  hundred  per  cent  opposed  to  S 1988 
of  tunakn°W  thlS  h°  dS  true  °f  0ther  unions  involved  in  the  fishing  and  canning 

The  preceding  information  provided  by  Mr.  Broadhead  on  the  economics  of 

prod^r  i leeVr^S  SK* 

asa 

=sn’c^d 

suSestion  twThT'pBef0re  w V*uit’  1 would  like  ^ throw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  Commerce  Committee  might  very  well,  as  a com- 

the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for  some  kind 
f an  interpretation  as  to  what  is  required  to  implement  the  nrovi- 

would°beaahTelef  VIT  °f  ^ 1®?8  Ge?,eva  Convention  in  order  that  we 
would  be  able  to  conserve  unilaterally  our  coastal  fisheries. 

information  a vai?oLiref°rd  W0TUli  -nf  comPlete  unless  we  had  this 
noint  U W n fl  bleu0  Uu  1 thmk  rt  1S  an  extremely  important 
m thi^Lof  t i b6en-  br.oughfc  fc,°  my  attention— and  I am  not  expert 
^ili,  L i IbaVi  5unst’  gently,  really  within  the  last  few  weeks 
o^  Lhr^-  mvolvelin  lt,But  1 think  it  would  be  a very  valuable’ 

opinion  for  this  committee  to  have  J 

askcd  the  State  Department  per- 
if  you  want  to  do  it  W°l  ]°m  chairman  in  making  that  request 

to  d(Ton  ?aff  t0  tfllb  t0^he  Achairrnan  and  see  what  he  wants 

on  it  th  t far  aS  aSking  the  -Attorney  General  for  an  opinion 

and^nssLJX^'  T6-'  understanding  that  the  Japanese 

su?e?haTtW^Iun<?  SWiLd/be  treafcy'  0n  the  other  hand.  I am  not 
sure  that  that  leally  is  all  that  important,  and  we  ought  to  find  out  if 
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it  is  all  that  important.  Because  if  we  have,  under  the  treaty,  a right 
to  conserve  our  coastal  fisheries,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
not  make  all  that  much  difference  if  the  Japanese  and  Soviets  had 

might  have  some  problems  with  the  Japanese  and  Russians  if 
we  did  trv  to  conserve  our  fisheries  if  they  were  not  signatories  ox  it. 

But  those  are  questions  that  I don’t  feel  qualified  to  answer.  I think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  advice  from  the  State  Department  as 
well  as  from  the  Attorney  General,  and  I think  we  ought  to  have 
those  official  statements  made  available  to  members  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Stevens.  I think  it  is  a question  we  ought  to  have  an- 
swered. They  aren’t  members  of  the  treaty  and  wouldn't  be  too  enec- 
tive  up  our  way.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  unilaterally  would  be 
the  same  as  following  the  NFI  recommendation  as  far  as  the  North 

Pacific  is  concerned.  . „ , 

Mr.  Felando.  Except  it  would  be  a rifle  shot  for  those  fisheries  that 

are  in  trouble.  . . , . . , 

And  S.  1988  does  three  things.  We  think  it  undermines  and,  m tact, 
destroys  the  two  existing  treaties  that  provide  protection  to  the  tunas 
in  the  sense  of  conservation,  the  Pacific  treaty  and  the  Atlantic  treaty, 
and  in  effect  almost  makes  it  impossible  for  any  future  such  organiza- 


tions to  come  about. 

The  third  thing  that  it  does  is  it  destroys  the  application,  the  prac- 
tical  application,  of  the  Federal  statute  that  does  provide  us  protec- 
tion,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  providing  us  with  a rationale,  some  assist- 
ance, for  access  to  the  grounds  that  are  essential  to  our  economic 
survival.  I am  referring  to  the  Fisherman’s  Protective  Act. 

Senator  Stevens.  I am  sure  you  know  that  there  is  100  percent  sup- 
port by  the  Alaska  fishermen — seiners,  salmon  fishermen,  pollock,  hali- 
but, shrimp,  scallops,  king  crab,  tanner  crab.  We  held  4 days  of  hear- 
ings in  Alaska  and  there  was  not  one  dissenting  voice  raised  against 
this  bill.  And  many  of  them  are  members  of  the  associations  that  you 
people  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  There  is  also  another  element  that  concerns  me, 
and  I haven’t  resolved  it  in  my  own  mind.  And  that  is  what  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  would  have  on  our  negotiating  position  m 
Caracas.  And  that  is  the  fourth  element  which  I think  is  important. 

And  I really  think  that  we  ought  to  have  advice  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  article 
VII  of  the  Geneva  Convention  that  I earlier  suggested,  because  I 
think  it  is  fundamental  to  our  determination  on  this. 

Senator  Stevens.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussions  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Stevens.  There  are  two  additional  witnesses,  I understand. 
We  have  run  into  a.  time  frame  problem.  I have  had  a group  of  Alas- 
kans waiting  for  me  since  12  o’clock. 

I will  continue  the  hearing  at  2 o’clock  if  we  can  get  a room. 

Who  are  the  two  witnesses?  Mr.  Levering  and  Mr.  Jarvis?  Are  you 
still  here  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  testify  today  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  I would  certainly  like  to. 

Senator  Stevens.  Will  you  confer  with  the  staff. 
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We  will  find  a room  and  convene  at  2 o’clock  t,o  finish  up  this  hear- 
ing. I know  it  can  t be  in  this  room. 

OH'  the  record. 

| Discussion  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Stevens.  We  will  reconvene  at  2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Stevens.  May  we  resume  the  hearings,  gentlemen.  We  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy  in  coming  back  this  afternoon  to  another  room. 

Mr.  Levering  and  Mr.  Jarvis,  you  each  have  a separate  statement. 
Who  wishes  to  proceed  first? 

STATEMENTS  OF  SAMUEL  R.  LEVERING,  U.S.  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
OCEANS;  AND  DESTRY  JARVIS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Levering.  I will  start  out.  We  have  separate  written  testimony, 
which  we  will  ask  to  be  put  in  the  record,  and  then  I will  speak  to 
mine  and  to  our  position,  and  I assume  Mr.  Jarvis  will  follow  with 
some  remarks  about,  his,  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Stevens.  Fine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Levering.  1 certainly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  coming  back, 
and  appreciate  your  comments  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  delegation,  of 
which  I am  a member.  You  have  been  very  helpful  there. 

1 wish  to  speak  to  two  points. 

One  is  whether  immediate  action  to  conserve  fish  and  our  fishing 
industry  is  necessary,  and  I agree  with  you  completely  that  it  is.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  of  that.  I have  gone  into  it  rather  thor- 
oughly, and  I don't  believe  I need  to  elaborate  on  this  situation.  It  is 
very  serious,  as  vox;  know. 

lhe  only  thing  rhat  would  qualify  that  answer  would  be  if  very 
serious  results  to  other  1T.S.  interests  would  follow  from  unilateral 
action  to  conserve  fisheries.  I do  not  think  that  is  true  if  the  right 
kind  of  action  is  taken. 

l he  second  question  is  what  kind  of  action  is  desirable.  And  we 
thoroughly  approve  of  action  similar  to  and  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  .1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas.  We  have  done  a great  deal  of  research  on  that  since  last 
summer. 

vVe  have  a bill  ready  for  introduction  which  has  been  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  lawyers  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries* Serv- 
ice. and  with  the  counsel  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  we  think  we  do  understand  the  process  about 
which  you  raised  questions  this  morning,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  agree  with  me  it  does  take  legislation? 

Mr.  Levering.  It  does.  It  is  not  a self-implementing  convention. 

The  Congress  has  to  pass  a bill  saying  that  it  shall  he  enforced  and 
by  whom  and  in  what  way,  and  with  what  penalties,  and  so  on.  It 
cannot  be  put  in  operation  by  the  President  alone,  in  my  judgment. 

And  even  if  it  could,  I share  your  chairman’s  scepticism  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  this  morning,  whether  the  present  administration  would 
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act,  even  if  they  could.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fisheries  have  been  a 
pretty  low  priority  on  the  scale  for  them  at  this  point. 

And  if  they  could  do  it,  I don’t  think  they  would  do  it  without  a 
very  vigorous  prod  from  you,  sir,  and  this  committee. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  of  first  priority  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

Mr.  Levering.  It  is  not  just  this  administration;  it  has  been  that 
way  for  many,  many  years.  _ . 

So  we  think  the  time  schedule  should  be  something  like.  this.  We 
hope  you  will  pass  a bill  very  quickly,  and  we  think  our  bill,  which 
will  be  introduced  very  shortly,  has  gotten  the  kinks  out  and  has  been 
cleared  enough  places — the  State  Department  has  seen.  it.  They  are 
not  going  to  support  it,  as  you  can  well  imagine.  Their  position,  I 
think,  is,  “Do  nothing,”  and"  I don’t  think  that  should  surprise  you, 
sir. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  private  conversations  they  see  very  much  less 
disadvantage  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Law  of.  the  Sea  to  this  ap- 
proach over  the  200-mile  one,  which  they  very  vigorously  oppose  as 
being  very  destructive  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  This  would,  I think,  in 
their  judgment  be  very  minor  in  its  effects.  They  probably  would 
still  favor  doing  nothing,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  be,  in  their  judg- 
ment, nearly  as  serious. 

Any  obvious  things  that  would  do  other  than  destroy  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  any  criticisms  that  the  State  Department  had,  we  have 
incorporated  in  our  bill. 

Senator  Stevens.  I am  sure  we  would  like  to  see  the  bill. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes,  sir ; we  have  it  here  and  will  pass  it  up  to  you. 

So  we  think  there  can  and  should  be  a bill  passed  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Now  then,  obviously  this  would  require  the  administration  to  issue 
regulations  at  the  end  of  6 months.  The  6 months  should  start  as  of 
the  day  you  pass  the  bill.  Regulations  would  be  promulgated  to  pre- 
serve the  fish,  and  if  there  had  not  been  agreement  by  the  other  coun- 
tries involved  by  that  time,  they  would,  in  fact,  go  in  effect,  and  they 
would  stay  in  effect  as  authorized  by  the  1958  convention  unless 
thrown  out  as  having  no  scientific  basis,  subject  to  review  by  an  im- 
partial commission,  a special  commission,  as  to  whether  they  are 
scientifically  justified  and  whether  they  are,  in  fact,  nondiscrimina- 
t°ry. 

And  if  they  are  scientifically  justified  and  nondiscriminatory,  then 
that’s  it.  They  stay  in  effect. 

Senator  Stevens.  Tell  me,  how  do  you  enforce  this  against  Japan, 
Russia,  Korea,  and  the  other  long-distance  fishing  fleet  nations,  none 
of  whom  signed  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  The  agreement  was  adopted  at  Geneva  by  a vote  of 
49  in  favor,  1 opposed,  West  Germany,  and  18  abstentions,  which  in- 
cluded the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  probably  they  had  an  idea  that 
it  might  be  used  against  them,  exactly  as  we  are  planning  that  it 
should  be. 

And  we  would  say  that  there  is  a very  real  chance  that  they  would 
cooperate  in  this,  that  there  would  not  be  a confrontation,  because  it 
would  be  nondiscriminatory  and  it  would  be  a necessary  conservation 
measure. 
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And  they  are,  at  least  in  theory — and  I have  talked  to  some  Rus- 
sians— interested  in  having  some  fish,  to  catch,  on  the  basis  of  full 
utilization  later.  So  the  danger  of  confrontation  would  be  much  less. 
We  think  that  with  S.  1988  they  would  continue,  and  would  we  use 
force  to  expel  their  ‘ships  and  have  a cod  war? 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  we  going  to  have  a cod  war  in  either  circum- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Levering.  I think  the  danger  is  very  much  less  this  way,  fol- 
lowing a convention  which  is  in  force  for  a good  many  nations,  but 
which  would  be  applied  to  all. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  have  a halibut  war  already,  but  nobody  rec- 
ognizes it. 

Mr.  Leveiung.  Yes;  I know  about  it  and  I recognize  your  situation 
there.  It  is  very  serious. 

Senator  Stevens.  There  was  testimony  in  Alaska  about  foreign 
vessels  that  tried  to  ram  American  vessels,  that  chased  them  off  the 
fishing  grounds,  that  picked  up  their  gear  intentionally  and  towed  it 
away. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I think  you  have  a good  suggestion.  I think 
we  have  the  same  problem,  though,  as  far  as  enforcing  the  legislation 
you  suggest  against  Japan  and  Russia,  and  the  nations  that  are  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  the  North  Atlantic,  as  we  would  have  with  the  200- 
mile  limit.  And  yet  there  is  no  definitive  area  under  your  bill,  I take 
it. 

Mr.  Levering.  No,  which  is  an  advantage.  In  other  words,  the 
Geneva  Convention  is  conveniently  vague.  In  other  words,  it  is  fish 
off  our  coast,  and  this  could  be  wherever  they  roam.  If  it  is  more  than 
200  miles,  still  we  are  conserving  the  fish. 

And  I think  the  danger  of  confrontation  and  difficulty  of  enforce- 
ment is  less,  because  this  is  nondiscriminatory.  It  would  not  require, 
necessarily,  issuance  of  licenses,  which  would  mean  admission  on  their 
part  that  we  had  a right  to  require  them.  I think  the  likelihood  of 
cooperation  is  much  greater. 

Now,  I think  the  regulations  should  be  promulgated,  and  I think 
whatever  is  necessary  should  be  done  to  enforce  them.  I think  the 
danger  of  confrontation  is  much  less. 

Now,  we  are  interested  in  conservation,  as  you  are,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fish  and  the  fishing  industry.  We  think,  as  of  now,  that 
if  S.  1988  is  passed,  it  will  probably  be  vetoed,  and  we  doubt  whether 
it  could  be  passed  over  the  veto,  and  no  fish  would  be  conserved. 

We  believe  that  the  danger  of  veto  of  our  bill  is  very  much  less,  the 
danger  of  confrontation  is  very  much  less.  From  my  own  knowledge. 
I would  say  that  the  danger  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is 
very,  very  much  less,  because  it  is  not  unilateral  action  of  assertion 
of  jurisdiction,  which  is  a game  which  many  can  play,  to  our  detri- 
ment. It  is  a conservation  measure  under  a presently  existing  con- 
vention, which  in  that  sense  is  not  unilateral  and  does  allow  for 
review  by  a special  commission  which  we  do  not  dominate,  as  to  its 
necessity  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  and  its  nondiscrimina- 
tory features. 

Senator  Stevens.  I notice  none  of  the  South  American  countries 
signed  this  either. 
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Mr.  Levering.  Well,  there  are  a good  many  of  them  that  didn  t, 

that’s  right.  . 

Senator  Stevens.  Mexico  is  the  only  one  that  would  be  involved 
in  our  distant-water  fisheries. 

Mr.  Levering.  That  is  true.  And  we  think  that  S.  1988  would  re- 
sult in  very  serious  damage  to  our  Texas  shrimpers,  for  instance,  on 
Mexico,  from  what  we  know  of  the  situation;  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  problem  to  our  tuna  and  shrimp  people  off  South  America. 

And  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  approach,  sir,  is  that  it 
can  unite  the  fishing  industry.  You  will  note  my  good  friend  Augie 
Felando  said  they  would  support  this.  Bill  TJtz  of  the  shrimp  people 
came  awfully  close  to  supporting  it  in  his  testimony,  and  privately 
he  says  that  they  were  not  opposed,  and  many  support  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  Tell  me  this : Since  we  ratified  this  convention, 
we  extended  our  jurisdiction  from  3 miles  to  12  miles. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes,  that’s  right.  And  this,  of  course,  was 

Senator  Stevens.  That  was  a zonal  extension. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  "What  if  we  went  to  18  miles  now  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  In  the  first  place,  18  would  do  us  little  good  many 
places. 

Senator  Stevens.  I know.  We  are  in  agreement  on  principle.  We 
are  just  haggling  about  the  distance,  aren’t  we? 

Mr.  Levering.  But  the  principle  involved  at  this  time — action  at 
the  time  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  for  jurisdiction,  which  in 
international  jargon  is  called  sovereignty,  is  a very  damaging  thing 
to  do,  and  an  unnecessary  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  since  we  can 
get  the  same  result  by  conservation  measures  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Senator  Stevens.  In  terms  of  my  State,  the  effect  of  either  action 
is  not  the  same.  The  difference  is,  under  your  sugestion  wo  would 
have  a unilateral  extension  without  a definitive  line,  and  under  1988 
we  would  have  a unilateral  extension  with  a definitive  line. 

Mr.  Levering.  And  in  some  places  I think  you  would  want  more 
than  200. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  we  would  be  happy  with  it. 

Mr.  Levering.  I think  because  their  is  no  limit  stated  in  the  Geneva 
Convention,  you  could  make  it  stick  as  a conservation  measure  far- 
ther out,  which  is  to  your  advantage. 

Senator  Stevens.  Only  if  we  are  willing  to  risk  a cod  war,  a hali- 
but war,  or  a salmon  war,  or  whatever  it  is.  That  is  what  it  comes 
down  to  in  the  final  analysis,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Levering.  All  right,  but  I think  it  would  be  much  less  than  if 
you  tried  to  enforce  S.  1988,  and  the  benefits  would  be  better  and  the 
chances  of  getting  the  legislation  enacted  would  be  better. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  as  I have  said,  I have  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  their  views.  They  have  told  you  informally,  and  I as- 
sume they  will  tell  us  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes.  In  private  conversation,  many  of  them  say, 
“We  can  support  it,”  but  the  official  position  is,  “No.”  At  least  it  was 
yesterday.  Now,  I can’t  say  what  it  will  be  next  week. 

But  I can’t  buy  this  idea  of  doing  nothing,  even  if  you  have  pro- 
visional application  of  fishery  agreements  out  of  Vienna — no  final 
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agreement  is  going  to  come  out  of  Caracas.  Even  if  in  1975  you  had 
agreement  on  good  fishing  regulations  and  it  should  be  a 200-mile 
fishing  zone  or  something  like  that,  and  it  went  into  effect  immediately 
without  ratification,  that  still  is  too  late. 

Senator  Stevens.  Who  enforces  this  under  your  bill? 

Mr.  Levering.  Who  enforces  it  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes,  what  is  the  enforcement  agency  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  Of  course,  in  the  bill  it  should  be  the  Coast  Guard. 
That  is  the  obvious  agency  to  do  it. 

Now,  I can’t  argue  as  to  whether  you  want  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment or  the  Treasury  Department.  1 think  our  bill  actually  calls  for 
the  Commerce  Department,  since  NOAA  is  there  to  determine  the 
regulations,  but  with  the  Treasury  Department— the  Coast  Guard 
was  there,  the  last  I knew — it’s  been  hopping  around— to  do  the 
enforcement. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  pointed  out.  it  is  really  a State  Department 
problem  under  your  approach,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  The  State  Department  obviously  is  the  one  who  sees 
whether  the  other  countries  will  agree  to  our  proposed  regulations.  If 
they  don’t,  then  Commerce  Department  promulgates  the  regulations 
and  the  Treasury  Department  enforces  them. 

Senator  Stevens,  Well,  I am  happy  to  join  others  in  exploring  it. 
1 find  myself  amazed  that  people  who  oppose  1988  would  support  the 
proposal  that  has  been  suggested.  They  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
and  the  only  thing  I can  tell  you  as  a former  prosecutor  is  that  you 
wouldn’t  get  any  convictions  under  your  approach,  whereas  under 
the  200-mile  limit  you  would,  because 

Mr.  Levering.  The  regulations  are  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  enforces 
t hem,  and  it  can  do  so  under  the  200-mile  limit  or  under  this. 

Senator  Stevens.  Suppose  I am  a U.S.  Attorney— as  I was  once  in 
Alaska — and  in  comes  a Coast  Guard  cutter  commanding  officer,  and 
he  has  just  seized  a Russian  for  fishing  beyond  the  12-mile  limit,  con- 
trary to  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

And  the  Russian  vessel  captain  says,  “What’s  this  guy  doing  ? I ■was 
on  the  high  seas  and  we  are  not  party  to  that  agreement.  You  can’t 
enforce  that,  agreement  against  us.” 

What  is  going  to  happen  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  And  the  Russian  will  say  exactly  the  same  if  he  is 
caught  under  the  S.  1988  bill. 

Senator  Stevens.  No,  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  understand.  At  that  time 
the  State  Department  comes  in  and  tells  the  T7.S.  Attorney  to  release 
him. 

Mr.  Revering.  But  they7  will  not  do  that  under  this.  This  is  the  law. 
1 assume  when  Congress  passes  a law  and  the  President  signs  it,  it’s 
a law. 

Senator  Stevens.  That’s  what  we  want,  a 200-mile  limit  law. 

Mr.  Levering.  1 am  in  favor  of  the  regulation,  a conservation 
measure  jaw — and  I don’t  mean  a pious  gesture.  I’m  not  asking  for 
a resolution  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate.  I am  asking  for  a law,  and 
one  that  means  business  and  that  inquires  the  Administration  to  take 
action. 
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Senator  Stevens.  What  do  you  expect?  The  Administration  doesn  t 
make  laws,  and  yet  this  approach  would  say  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment would  issue  some  regulations  which  would  have  the  ettect 

of  law.  That  would  not  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  . 

Mr.  Levering.  But  these  are  regulations  as  directed  and  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has  made  this  entirely  clear. 

Senator  Stevens.  I think  when  it  comes  to  criminal  penalties,  and 
particularly  criminal  penalties  to  be  enforced  against  nonnationals, 
under  this  law — just  like  our  tuna  people  off  the  shores  of  South 
America.  Under  their  law,  they  are  entirely  within  their  rights. 

Under  this,  I think  we  would  have  a tough  time  prosecuting  them 
in  our  Federal  courts.  I don’t  think  our  courts  would  allow  them  to 
do  it  unless  Congress  passes  a law  saying  that  is  our  jurisdiction;  we 
have  jurisdiction  over  a specific  area,  as  we  did  with  the  12-mile  zone. 

We  have  not  had  anybody  escape  prosecution  under  the  12-mile  zone, 
because  Congress  passed  a law. 

Unless  Congress  passes  laws 

Mr.  Levering.  This  is  a question,  of  course,  on  which  lawyers  can 
argue.  But  if  Congress  has  said  that  these  regulations  shall  apply 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit,  and  enforcement  shall  be  in  the  same  manner 
and  the  same  form  as  presently  applied  as  to  foreign  fishermen 
within  the  12  miles,  then  the  Congress  has  directed  that  this  be  done. 

Now,  you  can  argue  whether  that  is  extending  jurisdiction  or  not. 

I won’t  argue  about  that.  But  I think  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
law  can  and  should  and  will  be  enforced. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  we  have  to  explore  it. 

It’s  an  interesting  thing,  the  South  American  countries  didn’t  sign 
this,  so  they  couldn’t  take  similar  action  against  our  tuna  fishers, 
could  they  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  If  they  are  not  party  to  this  and  didn’t  sign  it,  they 
had  no  alternative  if  they  wanted  to  catch  our  people,  except  assertion 
of  soveriegn  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Stevens.  They  are  catching  them  under  their  extension  of 
sovereign  jurisdiction  right  now. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes  they  are,  when  they  catch  them. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  if  the  Russians  don’t  accept  the  treaty,  then 
how  are  we  going  to  get  them  to  accept  our  unilateral  actions  taken 
under  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  The  main  thing  is  that  this  is  to  be,  by  definition, 
nondiscriminaitory.  They  will  continue  to  fish.  They  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  get  license.  They  will  have  to  live  up  to  whatever  quotas 
we  give  them,  which  in  the  Northeast  might  very  well  be  to  bring 
the  agreement  of  1976  into  effect  a year  earlier.  The  1976  agreement, 
as  you  know,  is  that  the  quota  shall  be  at  a level  that  will  allow  fish 
to  rebuild  to  the  maximum  sustainable  yield. 

We  can  say  that  that  is  too  late ; we’ll  do  it  right  now. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  out  our  way  they  will  just  fish  willy-nilly 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit,  using  monofilament  nets.  Our  seasons  are 
closed,  and  they  declare  them  open.  How  will  we  enforce  that  except 
by  armed  force  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  The  United  States  will  issue  regulations  for  conser- 
vation. It  will  not  say,  “Get  out,”  but  say,  “If  you  fish  here,  you  fish 
on  this  basis.” 
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Senator  Stevens.  But,  Mr.  Levering,  you  have  to  have  authority 
to  board  them,  authority  to  inspect  their  gear,  authority  to  seize  their 
catch,  or  to  do  something  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Levering,  fou  will  find  here  in  the  bill  provisions  for  penal- 
ties against  that,  and  provision  for  such  action. 

Senator  Stevens.  Then  that  is  unilateral  action.  It  must  be.  an 
extension  of  jurisdiction  unilaterally. 

Mr.  Leveeing.  Its  practical  effect,  as  you  know  and  I know,  is  that 
for  conservation  purposes  we  are  extending  jurisdiction  on  an  in- 
terim basis. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  all  we  are  suggesting  here.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  but 
the  nations;  of  the  world  wouldn’t  agree  to  it.  Until  they  do,  we  want 
the  United  States  to  take  action  to  protect  our  resources. 

Mr.  Levering.  Your  bill  would  require  licenses  for  those  who  oper- 
ate in  and  outside.  They  would  refuse  to  apply  for  licenses  because 
that  would  l>e  admitting  you  are  right.  I think  that  makes  confron- 
tation  sure 

And  this  doesn’t  mean  that  licenses  will  be  required  here,  or  that 
you  will  force  confrontation.  It  means  you  will  have  a real  chance  of 
conservation  without  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  I know  you  are  sincere,  but  I would  like  to  have 
you  visit  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific.  I would  be  glad  to 
arrange  a lierth  for  you  on  any  of  our  cutters  operating  on  the  high 
seas,  and  you  will  see  what  those  foreign  vessels  do  when  our  Coast 
Guard  tries;  to  stop  them  now.  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  get  on  board 
their  vessels. 

Mr.  Leveeing.  At  present  there  is  neither  international  law 

Senator  Stevens.  Wait  a minute.  We  have  the  Convention  of  the 
Shelf,  two  treaties  we  are  enforcing,  the  halibut  and  salmon  treaties. 
We  have  the  right  to  board  them  nowq  but  I invite  you  to  come  along 
when  they  try  to  board  them. 

Mr.  Levering.  Along  the  Shelf  and  other  places  they  can  question 
what,  right  you  have,  whether  there  is  any  specific  United  States  law 
with  penalties. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  they  are  fishing  in  the  Bering  Sea  over  the 
shelf,  |>eriod,  They  are  on  the  Continental  Shelf  when  they  are  fish- 
ing there,  and  we  have  declared  our  jurisdiction  over  creatures  of  the 
shelf. 

We  have  observers  on  some  of  those  vessels.  They  bad  to  send  them 
over  to  Tokyo  so  they  would  come  back  and  be  on  board.  But  there 
is  not  any  ability  io  enforce  United  States  action  unless  we  declare 
we  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Levering.  Well,  this  action,  it  seems  to  me — that  is,  in  my 
judgment  ami  the  judgment  of  a good  many  more — will  be  such  that 
you  will  have  that  kind  of  jurisdiction  for  conservation. 

Another  advantage  of  this  kind  of  approach — for  instance,  I have 
many  friends  in  t)he  Canadian  Fishring  fleet..  This  action  should  be 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  off  our  north- 
east coast,  ami  there  is  very  rea  l chance  it  would  be. 

In  the  Gulf,  it  might  be  jointly  with  us  and  Mexico  for  conserva- 
tion. I would  even  try  it  with  the  Russians  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
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I don’t  know  that  you  will  get  anywhere,  but  if  it  could  be  done 
•jointly  with  other  coastal  States  or  those  where  the  fisheries  overlap 
from  a coastal  standpoint,  this  is  all  to  the  good.  Our  bill  calls  for 
this,  rather  than  unilateral  extension  of  jurisdiction.  , . 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  think  we  could  limit  monofilament  nets 
in  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  under  your  approach  ( 

Mr.  Leveeing.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  would  you  enf  orce  it  { , - 

Mr.  Leveriing.  You  have  the  same  problem  there.  1 thanK  you 
have  a much  better  chance  of  getting  cooperation  this  way. 

I must,  admit  I agree  with  Senator  Magnuson  that  a lot  of  the 
trouble  is  that  fishing  does  not  have  high  enough  priority  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  State  Department,  and  there  are  other  pressures 
that  can  be  put  on  countries,  other  than  simply  starting  to  shoot. 

There  are  economic,  trade,  and  other  pressures  that  can  and  sihou 

^XndTf  there  is  a law  it  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  done  than 
in  the  very  amorphous  situation  I find  in  the  State  Department  a 

^Senator  Stevens.  That  is  why  we  want  the  200-mile  limit.  If  it 
becomes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  State  Department 
is  not  involved  any  more.  It  is  solely  NOAA  and  solely  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Levering.  Once  the  negotiations  are  earned  out  here,  the  regu- 
lations are  issued  by  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  enforcement 
is  done  by  the  Treasury  Department.  . 

I have  a feeling;  though,  sir,  that  there  are  going  to  be  negotiations 
from  now  until  Doomsday  as  long  as  you  have  economic  interests  as 
interlocked  as  those  in  the  Bering  Sea,  for  instance.  I think  you  can  t 
get  the  State  Department  completely  out  of  negotiations.  And  its  a 
question  of  what  kind  of  leverage  you  use. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  statement.  We  wall  put 
your  two  statements  in  the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Levering.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Levering.  I hiaven’lt  spoken,  although  I know  you  agree  with 
me  thoroughly,  sir,  of  the  great  urgency  of  conservation.  And  my 
colleague  here,  Mr.  Jarvis  of  NPCA,  whose  president,  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  is  also  a member  of  the  advisory’  committee  to  the 
United  States  delegation,  and  they  are  conservation  people,  and  I 
think  Destry  may  want  to  speak  something  to  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  I would  like  to  make  two  comments.  _ . 

I 'am  T.  Destry  Jarvis,  administrative  assistant  with  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association.  _ _ . 

I would  like  to  make  to  points,  speaking  to  the  point  you  raised 
with  Mr.  Levering.  , , 

One  is  that  the  measures  that  would  be  implemented  utilizing  the 
1968  convention  are  stated  to  be  measures  taken  for  conservation 
purposes  which  are  nondiscrimdnatory  and  based  on  scientific  fact 
and  would  remain  in  force  and  effect  pending  settlement  of  challenge 
by  some  other  nation  as  to  their  validity.  Article  7 states : 

These  measures  shall  remnin  'in  force  pending  the  settlement,  in  accordance 
with  relevant  provisions  of  this  Convention,  of  any  disagreement  as  to  their 
validity. 
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And  I think  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  is  substantial  to  sup- 
port the  fact  that  specific  species  are  depleted,  and  these  are  the  ones 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  I think  this  would  go  a long  way 
toward  alleviating  some  of  the  problems  that  might  be  raised. 

Because  certainly,  whether  we  enact  the  ’58  convention  or  pass 
legislation  to  establish  a.  200-mile  contiguous  fisheries  zone,  there  will 
be  a lot  of  noise  raised  on  the  international  scale,  and  significant 
challenges  that  will  require-  very  complicated  negotiations,  whether 
it  be  the  jurisdiction  of  200  miles,  or  the  ’58  convention. 

But  at  least  wp  will  have  the  weight  of  international  law,  and 
hopefully,  since  tliis  is  a convention  that  has  been  approved  by  over 
30  nations,  we  will  have  the  weight  of  world  opinion  on  our  side  with 
the  ’58  convention  limitation,  which  might  not  be  the  case — arid  I 
think  would  not  be  the  ease— with  a,  200-mile  zone  assertion  of  juris- 
diction. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  Mr  Jarvis,  I am  compelled  to  take  another 
viewpoint  on  that. 

We  don’t  believe  our  herring  have  to  be  in  a depleted  state  before 
we  protect  them.  We.  don’t  want  any  increased  fishing  on  ouir  herring, 
because  that  is  the.  food  stock:  for  our  salmon.  We  want  jurisdiction 
to  license  what  they  are  doing  out  there  before  the  stocks  get  depleted. 

Beyond  that,  the  South  Americans  asserted  the  200-mile  jurisdic- 
tion back  when  I first  started  practicing  law  25  years  ago.  When  you 
bake  a look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  world  community,  I don’t 
sec  that  they  have  been  ostracized.  As  a matter  of  fact,  even  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  a law  to  pay  the  fines  of  the  tuna 
people  when  they  were  seized  under  those  laws. 

So  it  seems  to  rue  what  you  are  saying  is  that  we,  as  one  of  the 
leading  Nations  of  the  world,  don’t  have  a right  to  protect  our  fish- 
eries until  they  are  depleted  or  until  they  are  threatened. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  No,  1 am  not  saying  that'  at  all,  because  the  ’58  conven- 
tion. doesn’t,  mention  the  word  “depletion.”  It  mentions  that  when  the 
coastal  State  deems  it  necessary  for  conservation  purposes,  it  may 
take  action  based  on  scientific  fact. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  scientific  fact  is  this:  We  know  the  salmon 
feed  on  the  herring.  But  you  can  ar<rue.  all  you  want  about  the  le  vel 
of  harvest,  of  the  hermng  in  relation  to  the  salmon — T’m  sure  vou 
know  there’s  a whale  of  an  argument,  of  how  important  one  foodstick 
is  to  another,  to  a species  such  as  the  salmon.  We  don’t  think  we  have 
to  get,  in  the  position  of  arguing  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
scientific  fact  if  we  assert  jurisdiction. 

And  I really  don’t  understand  why  your  organization,  for  instance, 
would  view  us  as  Iming  sort  of,  I take  it,  renegades  in  the  field  of 
World  opinion  if  we  take  unilateral  action  on  a zonal  basis,  but  we 
would  not  t>e  in  that  position  if  we  took  unilateral  action  under  this 
treaty  which  the  rest,  of  the  world  hasn’t  signed.  The  fishing  nations 
of  the  world  have  not  signed  it. 

Mr.  .Jarvis  I think  you  have  hit  on  a point  there  that  we  would 
agree  with.  This  is,  I believe,,  a problem  with  the  present  draft 
articles  in  the  IT.  H.  Convention  on  Fisheries,  and  that  is  that  the 
conservation  principles  do  not  address  themselves  to  anything  other 
than  maintaining  levels  at  maximum  sustainable  yield  of  those  species 
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that  are  harvested.  And  I think  that  should  be  changed  to  refer  to 
the  health  of  the  ecosystem,  the  population  stock  within  a particular 
area,  and  that  it  should  address  itself  to  species  which  are  dependent 
upon  another  species,  the  interrelationships  that  evolve,  within  an 
ecosystem,  something  that  is  not  addressed  in  the  fisheries  articles, 
and  which  is  exactly  the  point  that  you  are  making,  that  the  herring 
or  the  salmon  may  bo  dependent  upon  another  species  which  is  also 
being  depleted. 

Senator  Stevens.  No,  not  yet.  That  is  the  problem.  It  is  not  being 
depleted.  Wo  don’t  want  them  to  even  start. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  I agree.  But  what  I am  saying  there  is  that  if  you 
included  in  these,  draft  articles  of  the  U.  S.  position,  conservation 
principles  that  address  themselves  to  maintaining  and  restoring  popu- 
lations of  all  species  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  harvested 
species,  and  maintaining  those  at  levels  of  abundance,  where  possible, 
and  adequate  to  prevent  endangermenit  or  extinction,  I think  that 
would  go  a long  way  toward  providing  the  necessary  mechanisms  for 
maintaining  levels,  without  regard  to  depletion  but  keeping  conser- 
vation in  mind. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  gentlemen,  I must  compliment  the  people 
who  have  gotten  together  this  approach  on  one  thing.  It  seems  that 
it  is  the  mechanism  for  delay  which  I think  most  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  would  like,  to  give  the  State  Department  a little 
longer  time  to  achieve  a Law  of  the  Sea  agreement. 

We  happen  to  agree  that  an  international  agreement  would  be  the 
best  approach.  The  Chairman  said  it  this  morning,  and  I agree  with 
that,  that  it  is  the  best  approach.  But  I don’t  know  that  delay  is  the 
answer  as  far  as  getting  agreement.  And  really,  if  we  took  your 
action  today,  nothing  could  happen  before  Caracas,  could  it? 

Mr.  Jarvis.  I don’t  think  so. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Levering,  you  admit  we  couldn’t  do  a thing 
to  enforce  it  for  6 months,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  The  point  was  made  this  morning  that  actually  we 
could  take  the  position  that  the  negotiations  we  have  had  for  conser- 
vation have  been  adequate  and  we  could  go  ahead  right  away. 

Senator  Stevens.  I think  you  have  to  trigger  that  convention 

Mr.  Levering  [continuing].  So  I think  you  could  actually  assume 
that  these  negotiations  were  sufficient. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  know  of  any  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
even  used  this  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  Living 
Resources,  as  far  as  taking  action  of  this  type  ? 

Mr.  Levering.  No,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  a good  thing 
shouldn’t  be  done. 

I rather  doubt,  sir— as  a matter  of  fact,  I would  say  the  odds  are 
very  great  that  any  attempt  to  pass  S.  1988  now  will  have  any  effect 
before  Caracas  any  way. 

Either  way,  I think  6 months  is  as  rapidly  as  you  are  likely  to  get 
action  anyway,  and  I think  you  are  much  more  likely  to  get  action 
in  6 months  this  way  than  by  passing  a bill  that  almost  certainly  will 
be  vetoed. 

I am  in  favor  of  action,  yesterday,  if  possible,  last  year,  if  possible, 
and  now,  right  away. 
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Mr.  Jarvis.  We  certainly  think  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  take 
some  action  to  prod  the  State  Department  in  its  negotiations  in 
regard  to  fisheries.  They  have,  as  Sam  and  others  have  said,  for  too 
long  gotten  shortchanged  and  been  the  first  thing  to  be  traded  away 
in  negotiations. 

But  we  think  that  action  prior  to  implementation  of  an  DOS 
treaty,  which  perhaps  could  be  implemented  on  a provisional  basis — 
any  action,  prior  to  that  times  should  be  nondiscriminatory  so  that  our 
bargaining  positions  will  remain  o|>en. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  read  you  article  7 : 

Having  regard  to  .the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 of  article  6,  any  coastal 
State  may,  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea,  adopt,  unilateral  measures  of  conservation  appropriate 
to  any  stock  of  fish  or  other  marine  resources  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea,  provided  that  negotiations  to  that  effect  with  the 
other  States  concerned  have  not  led  to  an  agreement  within  six  months. 

Now,  to  my  knowledge  we  have  not  had  any  negotiations  regard- 
ing conservation  appropriate  to  any  stock  of  fish  in  the  North  Pacific 
or  the  Bering  Sea,  except  under  two  existing  treaties,  one  halibut, 
and  one  salmon. 

Mr.  Levering.  I think  you  are  right  there. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  couldn’t  lake  any  action  today,  Mr.  I sever- 
ing. We  couldn’t  take  any  action.  We  would  have  to  serve  notice,  I 
take  it,  upon  Japan  and  Russia  and  Korea  and  all  the  others  that 
are  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

That’s  my  back  yard.  I would  like  to  help  in  New  England,  but  I 
am  thinking  about  my  back  yard  right  now.  We  have  to  serve  notice 
on  them  that,  we  have  measures  of  conservation  appropriate  to  any 
stock  of  fish  or  anther  marine  resources  in  the  Bering  Sea  or  North 
Pacific,  and  we  intend  to  take  action  unless  we  have  an  agre<!(ment 
within  6 months. 

And  alii,  they  would  do  is  laugh  at  us. 

Mr.  Levering.  In  the  Northeast,  there  has  been  negotiation,  very 
vigorous  negotiation,  as  you  know,  which  got  on  part  of  the  direction 
we  should  go  last.  October,  and  so  on.  So  we  certainly  have  had  them 
up  there. 

Now,  how  recently  we  have  had  negotiation  about  salmon  and 
halibut,  I don’t  know.  On  other  tilings  I think  you  are  right. 

But  it  certainly  is  not,  an  extreme  position  to  say  that  negotiations 
have  already  been  under  wav'  in  the  Northeast. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  it’s  an  interesting  concept,  gentlemen.  I 
wish  it  were  the  panacea  that  you  all  seem  to  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Levering.  It  is  no  panacea,,  We  just  think  it’s  a better  way. 

S.  1988  is  no  panacea,  either. 

Senator  Stevens.  I hope  next  year  we’ll  make  it,  in  1975.  It  may 
be  1976  before  we  get  i;t  signed  and  approved  if  you  all  contin  ue  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Levering.  I hope  there  won't  be  a need  for  a bill.  I hope  action 
will  be  taken  in  the  meantime,  and  enforced  6 months  from  tomorrow. 

Senator  Stevens.  No,  I don’t  agree  with  you.  You  have  a trigger- 
ing mechanism  in  terms  of  time.  I suppose  you  would  have  to  iook 
to  some  world  court,  eventually  to  enforce  some  action  taken,  and  I 
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don’t  think  it  would  be  done  unless  'you  conformed  exactly  to  the 
convention. 

That  means  we  have  to  have  scientific  information  available,  tell 
them  what  we  are  seeking  to  negotiate,  negotiate,  wait  6 months,  and 
enforce  it  unilaterally  if  we  have  the  guts  to  take  on  a cod  war  to 
enforce  it. 

Do  you  disagree? 

Mr.  Leveeing.  That  is  essentially  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  So  we  would  be  in  the  same  place  as  if  we  passed 
S.  1988.  , 

Mr.  Levering.  We  don’t  think  so.  We  think  it  would  be  a much 
better  place. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  I think  there  would  be  a much  greater  incentive  if  we 
adopted  action  under  the  ’58  convention,  incentive  for  making  them 
conform  with  the  species  approach  which  is  a part  of  the  draft 
treaty,  and  your  bill  of  last  August,  which  talks  to  species  by  species 
within  their  range,  whereever  that  may  be,  of  our  coastal  areas. 

Senator  Stevens.  I think  you  put  your  finger  on  one  thing.  That 
is,  a lot  of  die  things  we  are  doing  today  don’t  make  sense  when  you 
can  seize  a vessel  today  and  fine  it  $200,000,  and  its  hold  contains 
$400,000  worth  of  salmon.  It  doesn’t  make  much  sense.  We  have  to 
start  seizing  the  catch,  and  we  have  to  start  probing  their  imports 
into  this  country.  And  I have  a bill  in  to  do  that. 

And  we  have  to  start  condemning  their  vessels  and  we  already 
have  authority  to  do  that,  but  haven’t  done  it  yet. 

I agree  with  you  there  are  a lot  of  things  we  could  do  under  exist- 
ing law  that  rwe  haven’t  done. 

But  we  don’t  have  the  authority  to  do  the  things  which  I think  we 
must  do.  And  I really  frankly  thought  about  it  when  I was  at  lunch, 
because  it  seemed  like  such  a nice  suggestion  this  morning.  But  the 
more  I. thought  about  it  the  more  I realized  we  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  and  if  I were  a practicing  district  attorney  again, 

I’d  do  nothing  but  lose  eases,  because  the  Coast  Guard  would  go  out 
and  do  all  the  work  and  bring  people  in,  and  the  State  Department 
at  that  point  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  we  have  a right 
to  enforce  our  lawTs  against  foreign  nationals.  And  you  know  they 
release  them.  Ever  since  I have  been  in  Alaska  they  have  been  releas- 
ing them. 

Because  they  would  determine  whether  or  not  it  really  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  assert  our  criminal  laws 
against  foreign  nationals  under  your  approach,  as  I understand  it. 

They  let  the  Russians  go  in  Kodiak.  That  was  the  basis  for  the 
release  there. 

And  I just  don’t  see  how  you  can  do  it,  base  a criminal  prosecution 
on  regulations  promulgated  by  a department  without  a specific  asser- 
tion of  criminal  jurisdiction — I mean  total  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  I don’t  think  you  would  be  successful,  I really  think  you  need 
the  jurisdiction  to  notify  the  world  that  that  is  our  territory,  in  order 
to  enforce  our  criminal  laws. 

And,  as  I said,  South  America  did  it  20  years  ago,  and  although 
we  haven’t  recognized  it  directly,  we  have  indirectly  because  we  have 
paid  the  fines. 
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Now,  I would  urge  you  to  take  a good,  long  look.  I think  you  have 
brought  us  a mechanism  for  delay.  I don’t  think  Congress  will  take 
that  action,  either  action,  if  both  of  these  are  pursued  simultaneously. 

And  I am  sure  my  friends  from  the  tunaJboat  industry  wouldn’t 
like  to  hear  it,  but  I now  see  why  they  would  endorse  that  approach. 
It  means  delay. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  That  is  not  our  intent. 

Senator  Stevens.  I understand  that.  I think  you  are  sincere  in 
trying  to  help  solve  the  problem,  but  there  is  delay.  There  is  no  way, 
if  you  have  two  competing  viewpoints  like  this  one,  I presume, 
coming  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  one  out  of  this 
committee,  that  we  will  end  up  with  anything  other  than  a jurisdic- 
tional battle.  _ ... 

Mr.  Levering.  Why  not  unite  to  pass  this  approach,  which  I think 
you  could  do  very,  very  quickly  in  Congress? 

Then,  if  this  isn’t  it,  why  we  would  support  the  200  miles,  because 
we  think  conservation  is  essential.  But  this  one,  I think,  could  pass 
very  quickly,  uniting  a very  broad  spectrum  of  the  fishing  industry 
ami  the  Congress.  Suppose  you  gave  it  a try. 

Senator  Stevens.  Why  don’t  you  two  gentlemen  go  back  to  your 
respective  organizations  and  see  if  they  might  support  my  approach, 
and  that  is,  just  start  shutting  off  imports  to  any  country  that  vio- 
lates conservation  principles  of  civilization,  as  I said  this  morning. 
They  are;  principles  that  any  nation  ought  to  agree  to,  and  those  that 
don’t  certainly  ought  not  have  a right  to  sell  us  their  products. 

Mr.  Levering,  I think  we  certainly  would  approve,  actually,  action 
along  that  line.  We  also  think  action  along  this  line  is  needed.  Cer- 
tainly that  kind  of  leverage  I would  approve. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  could  shut  off  that  60  percent  of  the  tuna  we 
consume  which  comes  in  from  foreign  countries  awfully  fast  that 
way. 

Mr.  Levering.  Yes,  there  are  many  good  measures  that  can  be  used 
to  implement  effective  conservation  measures. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  again,  gentlemen,  I thank  you.  You  were 
very  patient  this  morning,  and  I think  the  record  will  be  an  interest- 
ing one  before  we  get  through. 

T understand  we  are  going  to  go  to  New  England,  and  we  have 
been  in  Alaska.  I hope  we  mil  go  down  to  the  Gulf  Coast  before  we 
are  through,  and  hopefully  get  action  before  we  get  to  Caracas  and 
try  to  figure  out  which  table  we  are  going  to  sit  at. 

I was  told  not,  to  go  down  there  for  the  first  2 weeks  because  they 
have  a procedural  fight  going  on,  and  there  was  no  reason  to. 

Mr.  Levering.  That  is  certainly  true  for  the  first  week.  However, 
they  decided  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  they  would  vote  on  pro- 
cedure. That  was  decided. 

Senator  Stevens.  Did  they  decide  what  the  committee  would  vote 
on  procedures? 

Mr.  Levertng.  No,  but  I think  it  will  be  acceptable. 

Senator  Stevens.  I was  being  facetious.  I’m  sure  you  realize  that. 

T realize  that  to  a great  extent  the  Caracas  meeting — both  the 
chairman,  and  I agree — is  another  preliminary  meeting. 
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Mr.  Leveeing.  I agree  with  that.  Nations  don’t  compromise  vital 
interest  until  the  last  minute  they  can,  and  that  will  be  Vienna.  If 
there  is  no  agreement  in  Vienna,  that’s  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  If  there  is  no  agreement  in  Vienna,  will  you  sup- 
port our  200-mile  bill  ? 

Mr.  Leveeing.  If  there  is  no  agreement  in  Vienna,  the  sky’s  the 
limit. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  again.  We  appreciate  your  courtesy 
in  coming. 

[The  statements  follow :] 

Statement  of  Samuel  E.  Levering  foe  the  United  States  Committee  fob  the 

Oceans 

I wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Magnuson,  the  Chairman,  for  bringing  critical 
fishing  conversation  problems  into  public  focus  by  holding  hearings  on  S 1988. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  excellent — to  preserve  the  fish  and  the  U.'S.  coastal 
and  amadnomous  fishing  industry.  Its  basic  'assumption,  that  many  coastal  and 
anadromous  fish  stocks  are  in  danger  of  ’being  seriously  depleted  and  in  some 
oases  of  elimination,  and  that  present  measures  to  prevent  this  are  inadequate, 
is  true.  Its  solution,  that  authority  to  deal  with  this  critical  problem  must  be 
Clearly  placed,  and  that  coastal  states  are  best  equipped  to  exercise  this  author- 
ity for  coastal  species,  is  generally  agreed,  -and  almost  certainly  will  be  recog- 
nized at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Further,  this  bill  responds  to  the  need 
for  'the  U.S.  to  act  now,  as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  even  if  successful, 
may  be  too  late. 

Such  a step  also  has  the  appeal  of  appearing  to  be  a simple  solution  to  the 
problems  that  have  seriously  injured  U.S.  coastal  fishing  interests.  In  fact,  in 
our  Judgment,  it  is  not  a'  simple  step ; it  is  not  likely  to  solve  the  problem ; 
and  taking  it  would  severely  damage  other  major  U.S.  Interests.  The  major 
goals  sought  by  these  bills  would  he  more  likely  to  he  achieved  by  conservation 
measures  taken  under  the  1958  United  Nations  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  which  could  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  U.S.  in  six  months  whether  or  not  other  nations  concur. 

THE  200  MILE  UNILATERAL  DECLARATION  IS  UNLIKELY  TO  ACHIEVE  PROTECTION 

One  objective  of  extending  exclusive  fishing  rights  is  the  immediate  control 
of  foreign  fishermen  in  the  areas  enclosed.  But  the  'traditional  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  for  setting  such  boundaries  were  based  on  much  more  limited  areas. 
Negotiations  with  neighboring  countries  such  as  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  be  necessary  to  settle  where  the  new  limits  are  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  northeast  It  is  certain  that  they  won’t  include  all  'the  banks  traditionally 
fished  by  the  U.S.,  and  in  no  area  can  there  be  certainty  where  the  lines  can  he 
dra  wn — or  how  soon.  , 

Even  when  the  limits  are  set,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  observed 
by  foreign  countries.  Enforcement  measures  will  be  required.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  U.S.  would  be  well  advised  to  use  force  to  expel  ships  of  major  nations. 

To  do  so  would  risk  a “cod  war”  with  Russia  and  would  certainly  damage  other 
aspects  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviets  and  Japan. 

Ait  the  very  least  these  countries  would  be  likely  to  bring  the  U.S.  before  the 
World  Court,  where  its  case  would  be  weak  in  the  face  of  the  many  Interna- 
Bona!  efforts  being  taken  to  deal  with  fishing  problems.  U.S.  participation  in 
current  and  prior  international  negotiations  would  make  ridiculous  any  attempt 
to  avoid  World  Court  jurisdiction  by  use  of  the  Connally  Reservation. 

Finally,  even  assuming  eventual  resolution  of  disputes  over  area  and  exclu- 
siveness, many  of  the  stocks  on  which  U.S.  coastal  fisheries  depend  will  remain 
unprotected.  These  include  not  only  the  migratory  stocks  that  pay  no  attention 
to  man-made  limits,  but  also  anadromous  species  like  salmon.  Though  this  Bill 
attempts  to  extend  U.S.  jurisdiction  to  anadromous  fish  “wherever  they  may 
range  in  the  oceans”,  there  Is  mo  reason  to  expect  either  nations  to  treat  this 
huge  extension  of  “sovereign  jurisdiction"  with  anything  but  anger  and  dis- 
regard. 
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CONVENTION  ON  FISHING  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  LIVING  BESOURCES  OF  THE 

high  seas 


ARTICLE  7 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 of  article  6, jury  coastal 

State  may,  with  a view  ito  the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the_  living 
resources  of  the  sea,  adopt  unilateral  measures  of  conservation  appropriate  to 
any  stock  of  fish  or  other  marine  resources  to  any  area  of  the  h^h  seas  adja- 
cent to  its  territorial  sea,  provided  that  negotiations  to  that  effect  with  the 
other  'States  concerned  have  not  led  to  an  agreement  within  si*  • , h 

2,  The  measures  which  the  coastal  State  adopts  under  the  previous  paragraph 
shall  be  valid  as  to  other  States  only  if  toe  following  requirements  are  ful- 

(a)  That  there  is  a'  need  for  urgent  application  of  conservation  measures  to 

the  light  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  toe  fishery ; . . ...  ... 

(b)  That  the  measures  adopted,  are  based  on  appropriate  scientific  findings, 

(c)  That  such  measures  do  not  discriminate  in  form  or  to  fact  against  tor- 

€ *3.  These  measures  shall  remain  in  force  pending  the  settlement,  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  this  Convention,  of  any  disagreement  as  to  their 

4 if  the  measures  are  not  accepted  by  the  other  States  concerned,  any  of  the 
parties  may  initiate  the  procedure  contemplated  by  article  9.  Subject  to  para- 
graph 2 of  article  10,  the  measures  adopted  shall  remain  obligatory  pending 

toe  decision  of  the  special  commission.  . 

5 The  principles  of  geographical  demarcation  as  denned  in  artacie  or  tne 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  toe  Contiguous  Zone  shall  be  adopted 
when  the  coasts  of  different  States  are  involved. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

1.  Paragraph  1 of  article  6 recognizes  the  special  interest  of  coastal  States 
in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  toe  seas  adjacent  to  territorial  waters. 

2 Article  9 provides  for  a special  five  man  commission  to  resolve  disputes  and 
paragraph  2 of  article  10  states  that  toe  commission  may  suspend  measures  in 
dispute  but  in  the  case  of  matters  under  article  7 may  do  so  only  on  a prima 
facie  finding  that  there  is  no  need  for  toe  urgent  application  of  such  measures. 

The  National  Fisheries  Institute  board  of  directors  on  April  20  called  tor 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  within  six  monlths  to  conserve  marine 
resources  and  head  off  depletion  of  over-fished  coastal  stocks.  The  six  month 
time  is  designed  to  allow  the  State  Department  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  nations,  as  called  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  toe  Living  Resources  of  the  High  'Seas  prior  to  taking  action 
to  protect  marine  resources. 

To  date,  toe  nations  of  the  world  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  divergent 
policies  toward  fisheries  management,  and  action  at  the  Daw  of  the  Seas  Con- 
ference to  Caracas  is  uncertain,  according  to  incoming  NFI  President  Ross 
Oloueton,  who  is  President  of  toe  Gorton  Corporation.  , 

The  NFI  resolution  “urges  the  United  States  government  to  take  interim 
action  based  on  adequate  and  sound  scientific  information  to  protect,  conserve, 
and  manage  all  over-fished  stocks  and  to  protect  our  domestic  fishing  industry; 
such  action  to  ensure  wise  management  of  living  marine  resources  for  toe  good 
of  all  ' mankind  which  will  permit  maximum  sustainable  yields  of  all  species 
from  the  sea.”  , .....  . . 

The  1958  Geneva  Convention  provided  that  a coastal  state  having  a special 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  toe  productivity  of  toe  living  resources  in  the 
seas”  could  invoke  unilateral  measures  of  conservation  “.  . . provided  that  nego- 
tiations to  that  effect  with  the  other  States  concerned  have  not  led  to  an  agree- 
ment within  six  months.” 
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782 


c.  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 

High  Seas 


tt  iGeneva  APril  29>  1958 ! Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  subject  to  an  understanding,  M'ay  26,  1960;  Ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  said  under- 
st?ad“g,  March  24,  1961 ; Ratification  of  the  United  States  of  America  deposited 
with  the  secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  said  understanding 
April  i2  1961;  Proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
March  31,  1966;  Entered  into  force  March  20,  1966 


THE  states  parties  to  this  convention 

Considering,  That  the  development  of  modem  techniques  for  the  exploita- 
tion  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea,  increasing  man's  ability  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  world’s  expanding  population  for  food,  has  exposed  some  of  these 
resources  to  the  danger  of  being  overexploited. 

Considering  also.  That  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  sens  in  such  that  there  is  a clear  neces- 
sity that  they  be  solved,  whenever  possible  on  the  basis  of  international  co- 
operation through  the  concerted  action  of  all  the  States  concerned. 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTIlXE  1 

_1.  A.1I  Stales  have  the  right  for  their  nationals  to  engage  in  fishing  on  the 
high  seas,  subject  la)  to  their  treaty  obligation,  (6)  to  the  interests  and  the 
rights  of  coastal  States  as  provided  for  in  this  Convention,  and  (c)  to  the  pro- 
visions  contained  in  the  following  articles  concerning  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  Ail  States  have  the  duty  to  adopt:,  or  to  co-operate  with  Oilier  States  in 
adopting,  such  measures  for  their  respective  nationals  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 


ARTII  LE  2 

As  emplcyed  in  this  Convention,  the  expression  "conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas”  meins  the  aggregate  of  the  measures  rendering 
possible  the  optimum  sustainable  yield  from  those  resources  so  as  to  secure  a 
maximum  supply  of  food  and  other  marine  products.  Conservation  programmes 
should  he  formulated  with  a view  to  .securing  in  the  first  place  a supply  of 
food  for  human  consumption. 


ARTICLE  3 

A State  whose  nationals  are  engaged,  in  fishing  any  stock  or  stocks  of  fish 
or  other  living  marine  resources  in  any  area  of  the  high  sea. 


Statement  of  1'.  Des try  Jarvis,  Administrative  Assistant,  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  Members,  let  me  begin  by  expressing 
our  appreciation  for  the  invitation  affording  NPCA  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  views  to  the  Commerce  Committee  on  the  conservation  and  iitilizathm  of 
our  coastal  fisheries  generally,  and  on  S.  3088,  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone 
Extension  and  Management  Act,  specifically. 

It  goes  practical !y  without  saying  that  there  is  very  legitimate  concern  for 
the  long-term  sustainable  yield  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  harvested  coastal 
and  tiTiadromous  fish  species  being  expressed  by  commercial  and  sport  fisher- 
men, spokesmen  from  the  various  fish  processing  and  marketing  industries, 
government  officials,  politicians,  scientists,  and  environmentalists. 

. In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a virtual  certainty  that  effective  action 
is  essential  to  ensure  protection  and  conservation  of  oceanic  fish  stocks.  The 
actions  of  tills  Committee  over  the  past  months  in  making  this  issue  of  oceanic 
fisheries  one  of  national  prominence  is  laudable.  For  too  long  we  have  operated 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the  fishes  of  the  seas  are  inexhaustably  aibun- 
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dant.  All  informed  citizens  now  realize  this  ito  be  untrue ; in  fact,  scientists  now 
believe  that  most  of  the  fish  species  harvested  commercially  are  either  currency 
taken  at  or  beyond  the  maximum  sustained  yield  (MSY)  for  the  species,  or 
soon  will  be  at  such  level  at  projected  rates  of  utilization. 

The  broadly  stated  goals  of  S.  1988  are  in  full  accord  with  the  concerns  of 
this  Association,  that  is,  to  seek  management  authority  for  'the  purposes  of 
fish  species  while  avoiding  disruption  of  the  Law  of  ithe  Sea  deliberations. 

Unfortunately,  NPCA  feels  .that  S.  1998  would  be  both  inadequate  for  con- 
servation and  full  utilization  of  fish  stocks,  and  would  be  highly  disruptive 
of  the  complicated  and  extremely  sensitive  negotiations  involved  in  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference’s  attempt  to  resolve  a treaty  on  many  complex  ocean 
issues,  not  the  least  of  which  is  oceanic  fisheries.  _ . 

It  has  long  been  a basic  tenet  of  the  official  U.S.  fisheries  position  in  LOS 
negotiation,  the  so-called  “species  approach”,  that  the  coastal  State  should 
have  management  and  conservation  jurisdiction  over  both  coastal  and  anadro- 
mous  species.  This  form  of  “species  approach”  for  coastal  and  anadromous 
species  is  similar  to  the  type  of  unilateral,  discriminatory  measure  which  S. 
1988  contemplates.  However,  the  species  approach  would  provide  for  manage- 
ment of  coastal  and  anadromous  species  by  the  coastal  State  throughout  their 
range — with  joint  management  by  adjacent  coastal  states,  upon  agreement,  for 
coastal  species  which  range  into  the  fishery  zone  of  two  or  more  States,  rather 
than  within  a fixed  boundary  of  200  miles.  The  more  rigid  200  mile  zone  would 
be  a unilateral,  discriminatory  action,  but  would  hot  cover  the  full  range  of 
all  coastal  fish  species. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  species  approach  is  more  complicated  and  less 
enforceable  than  a 200-mile  contiguous  fishery  zone.  NPCA  disagrees.  Under 
the  species  approach,  if  the  coastal  state,  in  this  case  the  U.S.,  can  fully  utilize 
(ho  the  MSY  level)  a fish  species,  there  would  normally  be  no  other  nation 
harvesting  that  particular  species;  if  the  species  were  under-utilized,  other 
nations  may  enter  the  fishery  to  catch  a specified  quota  with  the  total  catch 
remaining  at  or  below  MSY.  There  would  be  no  confusion  as  to  overlapping 
and  intermingling  zones  as  some  have  suggested.  Whether  another  nation  could 
harvest  would  be  determined  strictly  on  a species  by  species  basis  with  consid- 
eration given  to  incidental  oatehes  of  non-target  species  when  dividing  quota 
allocations  among  several  States.  For  the  U.S.  coastal  areas,  special  bilateral 
agreements  could  easily  be  negotiated  with  Canada  and  Mexico  for  overlapping 
coastal  jurisdictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  1 200-mile  contiguous  fishery  zone  would  not  necessarily 
cover  the  entire  range  of  any  coastal  species,  thus  precluding  scientific  man- 
agement of  individual  coastal  species  based  on  MSY  levels.  The  U.S.  would 
have  absolutely  no  control  over  fish,  even  our  own  otherwise  coastal  species, 
taken  beyond  the  arbitrarily  derived  200-mile  limit. 

For  anadromous  species,  control  beyond  200  miles,  if  such  a zone  were 
unilaterally  asserted,  would  be  even  more  impossible  to  regulate.  Certainly  other 
nations  would  not  feel  compelled  to  abide  by  such  a unilateral  assertion  of 
jurisdiction  far  from  the  coastal  area,  particularly  if  they  are  also  ones  excluded 
from  the  200-mile  zone.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  or  Navy  vessels  certainly  could  not 
patrol  the  entire  range  of  the  salmon,  for  example. 

If  one  accepts  the  position  that  the  “species  approach”  is  the  best  approach 
for  total  rational  management  of  fish  stocks — then  the  question  as  to  whether 
a fully  ratified  and  implemented  LOS  treaty  including  this  principle  will  come 
into  force  in  time  to  stop  the  over-utilization,  and  perhaps  eradication,  of  some 
ocean  fisheries  becomes  the  crucial  ones. 

Doubt  that  an  LOS  treaty  will  come  Into  force  in  time  to  prevent  continued 
stock  depletion  has  been  the  prime  mover  behind  a 200-mile  contiguous  fishery 
zone. 

One  approach  to  speed  LOS  treaty  implementation,  for  which  the  precedents 
are  well  established,  would  be  an  agreement  for  provisional  application  of  all 
or  parts  of  this  new  treaty  pending  full  ratification  and  entry  into  force.  Prece- 
dents have  been  established  such  that  “if  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  pro- 
duces a treaty  that  accommodates  the  interests  involved,  provisional  application 
could  serve  to  . . . alleviate  the  plight  of  the  fishermen.” 1 


1“Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  Alternative  Approaches  to  Provisional  Application:,  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments. Committee  Print,  March  4.  1074. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  determined  that  utilization  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  the  LOS  treaty  may  not  he  timely  enough  to  prevent  depletion  of  fish 
stocks  in  some  areas,  then  there  is  indeed  a pressing  need  for  interim,  unilateral 
action  to  protect  our  living  ocean  resources  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Although,  over  time,  NPCA  feels  very  strongly  that  the  entry  into  for<se  of  a 
major  multilateral  treaty  establishing  u.  workable  structure  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  Conserving  and  managing  oceanic  fish- 
eries, it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  effective  interim  action  is  neces- 
sary. This  interim  action  by  the  Congress  is  needed  both  to  ensure  that  har- 
vested species  will  not  be  depleted  below  the  MSY  levels,  and  to  make  the 
Administration  aware  of  the  importance  wihlch  the  general  public  places  on 
conservation  of  fisheries. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  NPCA  that  legislation  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the;  1958  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas  is  Ihe  best  and  most  effective  means  of  providing 
the  necessary  conservation  and  management  tools  for  protecting  our  coastal 
and  anadromous  fish  resources  cm  an  interim  basis,  while  avoiding  any  disrup- 
tion of  LOS  negotiations. 

The  1958  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas  entered  Into  force  for  the  U.S.  on  March  20,  1966,  but  has  not 
had  implementing  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  Though  never  yet  utilized 
ro  resolve  fishery  problems,  the  1958  Convention  embodies  conservation  princi- 
ples adopted  by  over  30  nations,  which  if  accepted  by  the  Congress  now,  could 
go  far  toward  providing  the  interim  measures  needed  to  conserve  fish.  This 
Convention  (Article  7)  provides  that  unilateral  action  may  be  taken  by  a 
coastal  State  for  conservation  of  fish  sbxtks  if  agreements  are  not  reached  with 
other  nations  within  six  (6)  months,  provided  that  the  action  is  based  on 
scientific  findings  and  is  non-discriinina;tory.  Further,  the  Convention  provides 
that  any  unilateral  action  for  conservation  purposes  shall  remain  in  force 
trending  the  settlement  of  disagreements  as  to  their  validity. 

Of  equal  imports  nee  to  these  conservation  principles,  Article  6 of  the  Con- 
vention establishes  the  precedent,  now  widely  accepted  in  international  law, 
that  “a  coastal  State  has  a special  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  living  resources  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  its 
territorial  sea.” 

This  Congress,  with  the  leadership  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  could  enact 
legislation  constituting  interim  action  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the 
1958  Convention,  which  would  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  existing  Con- 
vention by  providing  that  the  legislation  he  applicable  to  any  nation  fishing  in 
our  adjacent,  coastal  waters,  whether  or  not  that  nation  was  a party  to  the 
1958  Convention.  Precedents  of  international  law  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
TI.S.  if  action  to  conserve  fish  were  taken  based  upon  the  1958  Convention 
rather  than  upon  a discriminatory  assertion  of  jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles. 

In  addition,  If  challenges  to  the  legality  of  the  action  were  forthcoming,  as  they 
well  might  tie  from  the  Japanese  or  the  Russians,  the  conservation  measures 
would  remain  in  effect  during  the  dispute  settlement.  Since,  under  the  1958 
Convention,  action  ro  conserve  fish  stocks  would  be  undertaken  based  on  scien- 
tific evidence'  of  depletion  and  on  a non-discriminatory  basis,  the  weight  of 
world  opinion  would  likely  be  on  the  side  of  the  TT.S.  This  would  not  be  the 
case,  however,  regarding  challenges  to  a unilateral  extension  of  fishery  juris- 
diction to  200  miles-— which  would  certainly  follow. 

Negotiations  with  all  other  States  now  engaged  in  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions will  he  required  regardless  of  whether  S.  1988  or  the  1958  Convention  is 
enacted  by  Congress.  However,  implementation  of  the  1958  Convention  will  go 
further  toward  conserving  fish  both  as  a result  of  its  sanction  under  existing 
international  law.  its  applicability  while  subject  to  challenge,  and  its  inclusion 
of  coastal  snecies  in  adjacent  coastal  waters  without  regard  to  a 200-mlle 
limitation. 

Non-discriminatory  action  to  conserve  fish  stocks  based  on  scientific  infor- 
mation would  not  jeopardize  complicated  LOS  negotiations.  Rather  such  action 
may  well  strengthen  the  basic  TT.S.  negotiating  posture  as  other  fishing  States 
begin  to  realize  that  the  TI.S.  Senate,  which  must  ratify  anv  LOS  treaty  for 
it  to  enter  into  force,  while  expressing  deep  concern  for  the  TT.S.  domestic 
fishing  industry,  has  taken  action  primarily  to  conserve  fish-based  on  sound 
evidence. 
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Conitrarily,  unilateral  action  which  is  discriminatory,  such  as  S.  1988  would 
be,  would  seriously  threaten  the  success  of  the  LOS  Conference,  not  only  as 
regards  fisheries,  hut  also  other  LOS  issues  of  importance  such  as  access  to 
deep  seabed  minerals,  rights  of  innocent  passage,  .territorial  sea  extensions, 
compulsory  dispute  settlement  and  ocean  pollution,  among  others. 

If  discriminatory  action  affecting  oceanic  fisheries  is  to  be  taken,  it  must 
come  as  a result  of  multinational  negotiations  among  all  concerned  nations 
to  ensure  full  compliance  without  resorting  to  force.  Indeed,  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  discriminatory  action  on  fisheries  will  result  from  the  LOS 
Conference,  possibly  a species  approach  or  possibly  an  economic  resource  zone 
can  only  work  effectively  if  it  comes  as  a result  of  multinational  agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  should  take  action  designed  to  prevent  deple- 
tion of  fish  stocks  (non-diserimliaatory  action),  and  should  express  its  concern 
for  our  domestic  fishing  industry  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11  has 
done.  Also,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  register  its  increasing  disquietude  oyer 
the  disregard  for  fishery  conservatton  practices  exhibited  toy  some  foreign 
States,  such  as  the  Japanese,  by  enacting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184,  and 
possibly  enlarging  the  scope  of  this  Resolution  to  clarify  its  coverage  to  include 
coastal  fisheries  as  well  as  whaling  practices.  This  action  would  give  further 
notice  to  foreign  States  that  the  U.S.  means  to  protect  Ms  coastal  fisheries,  but 
without  adopting  firm  unilateral  action  which  jeopardizes  LOS  bargain  oppor- 
tunities. 

Before  concluding  my  comments  on  fisheries  conservation  alternatives,  I 
would  Hire  to  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the  May,  1974  issue  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Magazine:  The  Environmental  Journal,  entitled  “The 
Oceanic  Fisheries”,  by  NPCA  President  Anthony  Wayne  Smith  be  included  in 
the  record  of  this  hearing.  Mr.  Smith  currently  serves  as  a member  of  both 
the  official  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  LOS  Conference,  and  the  State  Department 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  His  editorial  comments  are  per- 
tinent to  the  intent  of  these  proceedings. 

In  summary,  the  most  effective  action  to  Conserve  coastal  fisheries  will  be 
legislation  to'  institute  the  purposes  of  the  1958  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I might  have  another  moment  of  this  Committee’s  time,  I 
would  like  to  mention  another  tangentially  related  but  equally  important  issue. 
The  subject  of  marine  mammals,  as  distinct  from  fisheries,  has  apparently 
been  totally  neglected  in  the  Draft  Fisheries  articles  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
to  the  LOS  Conference.  These  articles  attempt  to  classify  both  fish  species 
and  marine  mammals  together  as  “living  resources  of  the  high  seas,”  with  the 
primary  conservation  principles  covering  both  diverse  groups  being  maximum 
sustainable  yield,  maximum  utilization  and  equitable  allocation.  As  this  Com- 
mittee well  knows,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (P.  L.  92-522) 
establishes  firm  guidance  for  management  of  marine  mammals,  and  requires 
in  Section  108  (a)  (4)  that  those  administering  marine  mammals  seek  the 
amendment  of  international  treaties  to  make  them  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  that  Act.  Simply  put,  the  LOS  negotiations  seem  to  have  ignored 
the  policies  set  out  in  'Section  2 of  P.  L.  92-522  which  includes  the  statement 
that  “marine  mammals  have  proven  -themselves  to  he  resources  of  great  inter- 
national significance,  aesthetic  -and  recreational  as  well  as  economic,  and  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  they  should  be  protected  and  encouraged  to 
develop  to  the  greatest  extent,  feasible  commensurate  with  sound  policies  of 
resource  management  and  that  the  primary  objective  of  their  management 
should  be  to  maintain  the  health  .and  stability  -of  the  marine  ecosystem.  When- 
ever consistent  with  this  primary  objective,  it  should  be  the  goal  to  obtain  an 
optimum  sustainable  population  keeping  in  mind  the  optimum  carrying  capacity 
of  the  habitat.” 

Congress  has  determined  that  marine  mammals  are  to  be  managed  in  terms 
of  optimum  sustainable  population,  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat,  -and  health 
of  the  ecosystem.  The  LOS  Draft  Fishery  articles  fail  to  take  account  of  this. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  .of  the  NPOA  on  this 
important  -issue. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  will  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 
[Whereupon,  at  3:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed,  subject  to  the 
call  o<f  the  chair.] 
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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


ERIDAY,  MAY  3,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 

Washington , D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:35  a-.m.  in  room  5110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (chairman  of  the 
committee)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  a little  bit  late,  but  with  the  bus  strike  getting  up  to  the 
Capitol  this  morning  was  quite  a chore  for  me.  I don’t  know  whether 
it  was  for  the  rest  of  you. 

We  have  a fairly  long  list  of  witnesses,  and  there  will  be  two 
or  three  other  Senators  here  shortly. 

This  is  a continuation  of  a series  of  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  contiguous  zone  of  the  fisheries  to  200  nautical 
miles.  _ _ . . 

Senator  Packwood  was  coming  to  testify,  but  he  is  going  to  submit 
a statement,  I believe.  _ 

We  have  a sparse  attendance  this  morning  because  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session  today  and  man}  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  week- 
end to  go  home.  If  I had  known  this  on  Tuesday,  I might  have  gone 
myself. 

"[The  statement  follows :] 

Statement  or  Hon.  Bob  Packwood,  U.S.  Senator  Prom  Oregon 

Mr  Chairman,  I am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  many  of  Oregon’s  commercial  and  sport  fishermen, 
conservationists  and  concerned  citizens.  Because  of  Oregon’s  overwhelming 
support  and  my  strong  personal  convictions,  I am  solidly  behind  enactment  of 
S.  1988,  which  would,  on  an  interim  basis,  extend  the  United  States  contiguous 
fishery  zone  to  200  miles. 

I believe  strongly  in  the  importance,  the  necessity,  of  worldwide  cooperation, 
both  in  terms  of  keeping  the  peace  and  in  helping  to  achieve  global  prosperity. 
However,  while  a more  effective  structure  Is  being  sought  to  provide  the 
cooperative  means  to  achieve  these  ends,  we  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the  vacuum 
of  action  surrounding  the  rights  of  the  American  fishing  industry  and,  indeed, 
the  fisheries  themselves. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  by  allowing  foreign  fishing  fleets  the  unjustified 
luxury  to  clean  our  waters — and  not  just  200  or  150  miles  off  our  shores  but 
even  within  the  12-mile  limit — by  allowing  the  Japanese,  the  Russians,  the 
Polish,  the  East  Germans  to  fish  to  their  hearts’  content  and  their  illegal  nets’ 
capacity,  we  are  opening  the  floodgates  to  disaster. 
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Annually,  we  find  the  number  of  our  fishing  vessels  reduced,  just  as  bit  by 
bit  our  catch  dwindles,  too.  Figure  after  figure  starkly  illustrates  this  unbe- 
lievable decline.  According  to  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Oregon's 
catch  in  1973  marked  a 5.1  million  pound  decline  from  1972  landings.  Unless 
the  government  acts  to  protect  ilts  commercial  fishermen,  by  1990  almost  every 
substantial  stock  of  fish  now  in  the  ocean  may  be  in  danger  of  extinction. 
Couple  that  estimate  with  the  widely  acknowledged  forecast  that  by  1985  the 
world  demand  for  food  fish  will  be  65  to  100  percent  greater  than  the  1965 
catch,  and  the  importance  of  this  legislation  is  underscored  a thousand  times. 

IVe  can  possibly  meet  this  demand—  but  not  unless  we  practice  marire  con- 
servation now.  Because  of  international  intransigence,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  acit  as  a nation  to  protect  our  fish  and  our  fishermen  before  it  is  too  late. 
Foreign  fishermen  are  scooping  up  our  fishermen’s  livelihood,  and  they  are 
heedlessly  draining  a vital  natural  resource.  The  prospect  of  reversing  this 
trend  may  be  dismal,  but  despite  the  increasingly  slim  odds  fox  relief  it  is 
imperative  that  we  move  now  in  this  Congress.  We  cannot  cast  our  fate  to  the 
prevailing  wind.  In  short,  (lie  need  for  sound  management  is  critical.  Without 
this  management,  unchecked  foreign  domination  so  close  to  our  shores:  shall 
surely  bring  us  all,  eventually  foreign  and  domestic  alike,  to  the  brink  of  com- 
plete depletion  of  our  fishing  resources. 

We  once  referred  to  the  ocean  as  the  planet’s  “last  frontier”,  promising  an 
unimaginable!  bounty  in  food  and  mineral  resources.  Today  we  know  better.  We 
know  better,  but  in  the  learning'  we’ve  paid  the  price  of  the  virtual  extinction 
of  many  species  of  fish.  Like  so  many  frontiers  of  the  world  that  have  come 
and  gone,  the  seas  nave  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  man.  And  despite  tie  fact 
that  we  find  ourselves  teetering  precariously  into  the  future,  we  can  still  find 
foreign  fishermen  pillaging  our  coasts  as  if  there  were  no  tomorrow.  We  can 
simply  no  longer  tolerate  this  gluttonous  devastation  of  out  fisheries. 

Part  of  the  crisis  might  l>e  attributed  to  improved  fishing  technology— larger 
and  faster  boats,  improved  flshiirg  gear  and  fishing  techniques — hut  all  the  new 
technology  in  the  world  does  not  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  our  sto;ks  of 
fish  as  much  as  the  plain,  out-and-out  irresponsibility  of  foreign  fishing 
marauders. 

Something  has  to  be  done.  Ideally,  the  130  or  so  nations  affected  by  fishing 
management  should  sit  down  together  to  develop  a realistic  poli'gy  which  could 
applied  on  a worldwide  basis  to  save  our  fisheries.  In  the  final  analysis, 
marine  conservation,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  oceans,  will  only  work 
on  a global  basis.  But  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  all  too  aware, 
having  been  deeply  Involved  for  16  years  in  the  one  hope  for  global  coopera- 
tion—-the  Taw  of  the  Sea  conferences-  -the  nations  of  the  world  have  simply 
not  faced  up  to  the  deterioration  of  our  fisheries.  Rather,  they  have  fumed 
I heir  hacks  on  the  dilemma.  For  16  years  we  have  participated  in  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  conferences  with  other  nations,  buit  our  international  regulatory 
mechanisms  simply  have  not  met  the  needs  of  our  nation’s  flresrmen. 

The  choice:  clearly  has  been  either  fish  only  for  today  without  thought  to 
future  consequences,  or,  plan  for  tomorrow.  Time  and  time  again  the  Law  of 
the  Soa  conferences  through  indecision  have  chosen  the  irresponsible  option. 
The  coastal  states  simply  cannot,  wait  for  the  turtle-like  response  of  the  inter- 
national community.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  finally  snap 
to.  The  United  States  must  act  now.  Conservation  dictates  the  extension  of  the 
fisheries  zone.  The  very  livelihood  of  our  fishermen  demands  approval  cf  this 
bill.  America  must  take  the  lead,  for  until  the  nations  of  the  world  come  to 
their  senses,  and  especially  those  who  exploit  the  sea  beyond  redemption,  we 
must  assert  our  intention  to  protect  out  fish  and  our  fishermen.  Enactment  of 
S.  1088  is  a step  in  this  necessary  direction. 

T spoke  earlier  of  my  fellow  Oregonians’  support  for  this  measure.  This 
enthusiasm  was  vividly  manifested  during  informal  hearings  I conducted  last 
February  in  Coos  Bay.  Dozens  of  witnesses  related  the  devastating  effact  of 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  fishing  vessels — an  invasion  not  limited  to  the  12-mile 
limit,  as  frequent  incursions  have  been  reported  Inside  that  boundary.  Hope- 
fully, the  construction  of  a Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at  North  Bend,  which 
should  he  in  operation  by  next  year,  shall  limit  these  violations.  It  has  become 
all  too  apparent,  however,  that  even  with  the  benefits  of  stronger  enforcement 
of  the  twelve-mile  limit,  it  is  still  a drop  in  'the  bucket  when  considering  the 
massive  depletion  of  fisheries  in  the  ocean  beyond.  We  must,  I stress  again, 
extend  to  200  miles. 
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A second  development  which  I believe  strongly  illustrates  the  grave  concern 
of  Oregonians  over  the  gutting  of  fisheries  off  the  coast  is  the  passage  by  the 
Oregon  Legislature  of  a 50-m'ile  “conservation  zone — a narrow  belt  considering 
that  Iceland  and  several  Latin  American  countries  also  are  claiming  50  to  200 
mile  territorial  seas.  While  the  constitutionality  of  such  a move  is  certainly 
arguable,  beyond  a doubt  this  resolution’s  truly  greater  impact  is  to  relate 
Oregon’s  deep  commitment  to  save  our  marine  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  heed  -the  mounting  signs  which  point  to  disaster 
in  -our  oceans ; it  is  time  to  accord  the  support  due  this  country’s  fishing  indus- 
try if  it  is  to  survive.  ..  . . , . . 

Passage  -of  S.  1988  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  fishermen ; it  is  important  to 
America ; and  in  the  end  It  will  be  important  to  ithe  future  of  the  world. 

Mr  -Chairman,  I aslt  permission  to  append  my  remarks  with  the  transcript 
of  the  Coos  Bay  hearings  to  extend  the  fishing  zone  from  12  to  200  miles  as  soon 
as  that  testimony  is  made  available  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Ou-r  first  witness  will  be  Kenneth  Kush. 

Because  the  acoustics  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  pul]  the 
microphone  as  close  -as  you  can  and  talk  a little  louder  than  normal 
so  people  in  the  back  can  hear. 

Before  you  start,  Mr.  Secretary,  I want  to  make  some  short  re- 
marks. 

We  have  held  one  hearing  here  in  which  we  heard  some_  of  the 
people  in  Washington,  and  then  we  have  held  field  hearings  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I had  two  in  my  State,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  held  hearings  up  there,  and  the  New  England  Senators  are 
going  to  have  hearings  rather  shortly.  Then  we  may  come  back  here 
to  Washington  for  one  more  hearing  after  finding  out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  field. 

Go  ahead. 


STATEMENTS  0E  HON.  KENNETH  RUSH,  ACTING  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  NORTON 
MOORE,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  INTER- 
AGENCY TASK  FORCE  ON  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  AND  DEPUTY  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
SEA  CONFERENCE ; DONALD  MC  KERNAN,  AND  BURDICK  BRITTIN, 
CONSULTANTS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  AND  ROBERT  M. 
WHITE,  ADMINISTRATOR,  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION;  ACC0DMPANIED  BY  HOWARD  W. 
POLLOCK,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR;  AND  ROBERT  S.  SCH0NING, 
DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 

Mr.  Kush.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Stevens: 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
testify  for  the  executive  branch  on  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
in  an  area  I have  been  following  -attentively. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  close  personal  attention 
which  you  arid  other  members  of  your  committee  have  given  to 
possible  solutions  for  U.S.  coastal  fisheries  problems,  both  in  the 
context  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  in  the  interim  period 
before  the  Conference.  We  share  a common  interest  in  effectively 
resolving  these  problems.  And  they  are  real  problems  which  affect 
two  critical  ocean  areas. 
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The  first  is  the  region  off  the  A tlantic  coast  and  New  England.  We 
went  to  great  lengths  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  last  October  and 
January,  and  sent  our  best  experts  to  attend.  I believe  the  conces- 
sions we  obtained  from  the  member  countries  of  ICNAF  are  sub- 
stantial from  our  point  of  view.  They  go  a long  way  toward  pro- 
viding the  interim  safeguards  we  need.  We  must  now  see  whether 
these  measures  are  effective. 

The  second  region  is  that  off  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska: 
your  home  area,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  that  of  your  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Stevens. 

This  is  a region  in  which  both  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
very  large  fisheries.  We  have  tried  in  bilateral  efforts  with  these 
countries:  to  reduce  the  impact  of  their  fishing.  Our  experts  believe 
we  are  making  progress.  There  are,  of  course,  special  problems  in 
this  area  concerning  salmon  and  halibut.  We  are  working  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  Japanese  fishing  on  salmon  and  of  the  fisheries  of  both 
countries  on  halibut.  The  Japanese,  as  this  committee  is  aware,  re- 
cently made  significant  concessions  on  halibut. 

What  I am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  are  actively  seeking 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  we  will  neeu  to  protect  our  fisheries  during 
the  interim  period  before  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  law  of  the 
sea. 

These  efforts  on  our  part  have  by  no  means  eliminated  the  problems 
I have  referred  to.  More  work  is  needed.  I do  believe,  however,  that 
more  time  is  also  needed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  agreements 
we  have  reached,  and  to  permit  us  to  build  upon  these  agreements  in 
furthering  our  interests.  This  is  a continuing  process. 

In  the  Department  of  Si, ate,  for  example,  we  are  establishing  a 
new  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Within  this 
new  Bureau  we  plan  to  designate  one  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
to  concentrate  exclusively  on  fisheries  and  oceans  matters. 

Senator  Stevens.  Isn’t  that  really  downgrading  fisheries  matters 
as  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned?  We  had  an  Ambassador  be- 
fore that? 

Mr.  Po  sh.  He  is  going  to  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  Senator 
Stevens. 

The  Ch airman.  Don  McKernan  is  listed  as  a witness. 

Mr.  Rush.  He  is  on  his  way. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  he  quit  the  State  Department  and  yet 
he  is  right  back  again. 

Mr.  Rush.  He  is  a consultant  now,  Senator  Magnuson. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  answer  the  Senator  from  Alaska’s  ques- 
tion? 

Senator  Stevens.  Who  is  going  to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary? 
As  far  as  I am  concerned,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  an  international 
environmentalist  we  have  lost  ground. 

Mr.  Rush.  The  purpose  of  this  reorganization  now  that  Congress 
has  led  the  right  way  is  to  upgrade  and  not  downgrade  our  fisheries 
responsibilities,  and  we  intend  to  do  that. 
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The  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary;  far  Oceans  and  Fisheries 
will  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  intend  to  upgrade  it,  not  downgrade  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  he  be  named? 

Mr.  Rush.  I wish  I could  give  you  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  created  it,  why  didn’t  you  name  him? 

Mr.  Rush.  I have  a Secretary  that  I have  to  consult  on  that.  We 
have  several  very  good  names  under  consideration  right  now,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  isn’t  your  fault.  Send  a message  down. 

Name  them,  get  them  up  and  get  it  over  with.  That  is  the  whole 
problem  here : Delay,  delay,  delay. 

All  right. 

Mr.  Rush.  We  believe  that  these  efforts  will  considerably  strength- 
en the  Department’s  ability  to  coordinate  foreign  policy  in  this  field 
and  give  the  area  of  fisheries  the  attention  it  must  have. 

Our  negotiating  efforts  and  the  creation  of  a new  bureau,  Mr. 
Chairman,  demonstrate  our  deep  concern  for  the  interests  of  our 
fishermen.  Nevertheless,  after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  S. 

1988,  and  in  full  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues  we  are 
addressing  this  morning,  I must  inform  this  committee  that  the 
executive  branch  ls  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  unilateral  extension  of  jurisdiction  required  by  this  bill  would 
have  serious  foreign  policy  implications  which  could  create  political 
tensions  internationally.  Such  extension  could  seriously  prejudice  the 
achievement  of  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  fisheries  and  other 
issues  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;  it  would  'be  harmful,  on  a 
long-term  basis,  to  all  U.S.  fishing  interests  ; and  it  would  be  a viola- 
tion of  international  law. 

The  enforcement  problems  inherent  in  the  unilateral  extension  of 
jurisdiction  must  be  considered.  The  potential  for  international  inci- 
dents, particularly  with  such  nations  as  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  be  grave. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  rather  complete  your  statement  and 
then  go  back  to  questions  on  this  matter  of  international  law?  I 
think  you  had  better  complete  your  statement  and  then  we  will 
come  back  to  it. 

Mr.  Rush.  Fine. 

In  short,  passage  of  this  bill  could  create  some  serious  international 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  fully  recognize  that  overfishing  has  caused  de- 
pletion of  some  of  our  coastal  stocks,  a problem  quite  properly  empha- 
sized in  S.  1988.  We  share  your  concern  for  the  many  U,S.  coastal 
fishermen  who  are  f acing  severe  economic  problems. 

In  view  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  which  will  begin  its 
substantive  work  in  Caracas  on  June  20,  we  believe  these  problems 
are  interim  in  nature.  We  expect  the  conference  to  produce  satis- 
factory solutions.  We  believe  that  truly  satisfactory  solutions  can 
best  be  achieved  not  by  unilateral  action,  but  by  broad  multilateral 
agreement. 

At  preparatory  sessions  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the 
United  States  introduced  a fisheries  proposal  designed  to  give  coastal 
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states  extensive  jurisdiction  over  coastal  stocks  to  the  limits  of  their 
range,  and  to  promote  effective  conservation  and  management  of 
fisheries.  Under  cur  proposal  the  coastal  state  would  have  ia  prefer- 
ential right  to  that  portion  of  the  allowable  catch  it  could  harvest. 
The  remaining  portion  would  be  open  to  harvest  by  fishermen  of 
other  nations,  subject  to  nondiseriminatory  coastal  state  conservation 
measures  and  reasonable  management  fees. 

Anadromous  species  would  also  be  subject  to  extensive  host  state 
control  to  the  limit  of  their  migratory  range.  On  the  other  hand, 
highly  migratory  stocks  such  as  tuna  would  be  managed  by  interna- 
tional organizations  in  which  all  fishing  and  interested  coastal 
states  could  participate. 

Tn  the  context  of  the  conference,  a large  majority  of  nations  has 
supported  broad  coastal  state  controls  over  coastal  fisheries.  It  is 
clear  that  the  outcome  of  successful  negotiations  will  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  substantial  enhancement  of  coastal  stale  control  over 
coastal  stocks,  and  we  strongly  support  this  outcome. 

Mor  eover,  we  believe  the  conference  should  also  achieve  a rational 
and  effective  management  system  for  highly  migratory  species,  as 
well  as  host  state  management  jurisdiction  and  preferential  rights 
for  andromous  species.  A unilateral  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction 
at  this  time,  however,  could  seriously  hamper  the  chances  for  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  all  aspects  of  the  fisheries  question  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  opposed  unilateral  claims  by 
other  nations.  Moreover,  because  we  view  a proliferation  of  unilateral 
claims  at  this  time  as  being  seriously  detrimental  to  a successful 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  we  have  urged  other  nations  to  hold 
back  on  unilateral  claims.  Indeed,  we  have  even  indicated  to  nations 
with  interim  problems  that  we  will  be  glad  to  help  them  resolve  these 
problems  on  a bilateral  or  multilateral  basis. 

For  the  United  States  to  extend  its  fisheries  jurisdiction  unilater- 
ally at  this  time  would  seriously  impair  our  credibility  internation- 
ally. It,  would  also  weaken  the  hand  of  our  negotiators  and  reduce 
our  ability  to  negotiate  a law  of  the  sea  treaty  which  meets  our 
objectives.  - - 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  unilateral  extension  of  our  fisheries 
jurisdiction  would  prejudice  both  the  short  and  long-term  interests 
of  our  distant- wate-r' fisherman.  Subsequent  to  our  unilateral  claim, 
the  United  States  would  be  compelled,  in  effect,  to  recognize  extended 
fisheries  zones  of  ether  coastal  states,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  our  own 
unilateral  claim. 

This  would  have  a direct  and  immediate,  adverse  effect  on  our 
distant,  water  shrimp  fishing  industry  and  on  the  tuna  industry,  with 
concomitant  detrimental  implications  for  the  coverage  of  the  Fisher- 
men’s Protective  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  evident  to  us  that  the  interest!?  of  our  distant  water  fisheries 
will  be  immediately  prejudiced.  Further,  the  chances  of  achieving 
any  satisfactory  resolution  of  our  distant  water  fisheries  problems 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  have  been  gravely  impaired. 

Similarly,  the  long-term  interests  of  all  of  our  fishermen  may  actu- 
ally be  prejudiced.  A unilateral  extension  of  our  contiguous  fisheries 
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zone  to  200  miles  as  outlined  in  this  bill  would  undercut  our  position 
on  coastal  fisheries,  namely,  that  the  most  effective  management  can 
be  achieved  by  exercising  control  over  the  stocks,  as  far  offshore  as 
they  range,  even  if  in  certain  areas  that  includes  jurisdiction  beyond 

200  miles.  ..  ,,  , , • 

It  is  also  our  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  other  states  interested  m 
coastal  fisheries,  that  unilateral  action  will  actually  make  it  more 
difficult  to  extend  coastal  state  fisheries  jurisdiction  at  the  conference 
itself,  since  the  position  of  distant  water  fishing  states  would  be  prej- 
udiced. If  the  consent  of  those  states  to  a comprehensive  treaty  is  to 
be  obtained,  specifically  including  a new  regime  for  fisheries,  coital 
state  regulatory  authority  and  enforcement  powers  over  coastal  fish- 
eries  must  be  made  subject  to  international  safeguards  and  provisions 


regarding  access.  „ ^ _ , , _ . ,, 

Mr.  Chairman,  implementation  of  S.  1988.  would  affect  more  than 
our  fisheries  interests  alone.  Unilateral  action  of  the  sort  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  is,  in  our  opinion,  contrary  to  established  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  . , 

It  is  our  view  that  under  existing  international  law  no  state  has 
the  right,  unilaterally,  to  extend  its  fisheries  jurisdiction  more  than 
12  miles  from  its  coast.  We  do  not  recognize  foreign  claims  to  greater 
distances,  and  we  have  repeatedly  protested  such,  claims  made  by 

other  states.  . . . , . . 

Unilateral  action  under  S.  1988  might  also  he  considered  a viola- 
tion of  the  1958  Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea..  The 
principle  that  international  law  is  to  be  observed  applies  at.  all  times, 
and  the  United  States  has  persistently  maintained  a.  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  that  principle.  To  change  that  policy  could  have  ramifi- 
cations far  beyond  the  fisheries  question,  or  even  all  of  our  oceans 


i n teres  ts 

A violation  of  international  law  on  our  part  would  no  doubt  en- 
courage similar  claims  by  other  states.  The.  nature  of  such  foreign 
claims,  however,  would  not  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  nature  of  our 
own  claims.  As  such,  unilateral  action  in  this  area  by  the  United 
States  could  trigger  damaging  unilateral  claims  by  other  nations, 
thereby  affecting  U.S.  national  interests  in  navigation  and.  over- 
flight, protection  of  the  marine  environment,  and  marine  scientific 
research.  . .....  . . .... 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  serious  prejudicial  impact,  this  bill 
could  have  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  as  a whole,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  an  interim  measure.  All  too  easily,  it  could  destroy  the 
Conference  and  have  a permanent  effect  on  fishing  and  other  interests. 

Despite  our  belief  that  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a serious 
mistake,  I wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the  interim  fishing  problem 
cannot  be  ignored.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  of  our  coastal 
fishermen  and  aware  of  the  need  to  resolve  them. 

[Recognizing  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  take  time 
to  complete  its  work,  and  that  there  will  be  additional  delays  pend- 
ing entry  into  force  of  the  finalized  agreements,  we  understand  the 
need  and  desire  for  interim  measures  to  enhance  the  protection  of 


our  coastal  stocks. 
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As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken  steps  over  the 
past  several  years  to  help  our  coastal  fishermen.  We  are,  however,  the 
first,  to  admit  that  these  steps  have  not  been  fully  satisfactory  to  all 
segments  of  our  fishing  industry. 

When  the  new  international  legal  system  for  fisheries  manage- 
ment is  established  by  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  we  can  expect 
the  full  protection  required.  During  the  interim  period,  we  will 
continue  to  tiy  to  find  ways  to  cope  with  the  problems. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  two  of  the  measures  which  we  have  under- 
taken. 

First,  we  have  proposed  that  the  fisheries  regime  agreed  to  by  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  come  into  effect  on  a provisional  basis 
pending  die  actual  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Second,  we  have  strengthened  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  with  nations  whose  nationals  conduct  fishing  operations 
off  our  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  a bill  such  as  S.  1988  could  provide  added 
protection  during  this  period,  we  believe,  as  I have  testified.,  that 
the  legislation  could  have  serious  harmful  consequences  for  the  for- 
eign relations  interests  of  the  United  States,  our  wide-ranging  law 
of  the  .sea  policies,  and  our  fishing  interests.  In  our  opinion,  the 
harm  done  to  our  fishing  and  other  national  interests  by  this  type  of 
unilateral  action  would  far  outweigh  any  short-term,  interim  benefits 
from  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  strongly  oppose  S.  1988,  we  appre- 
ciate and  wish  to  support  your  strong  leadership  in  protecting  U.S. 
fishing  interests.  That  leadership  has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated 
oyer  many  years;.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  cooperation 
with  you  and  your  committee:  in  these  vital  matters. 

I am  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Norton  Moore,  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Deputy  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Ambassador  Donald  McKernan,  now  a consultant  to  the  Department 
of  State,  missed  his  plane  connection  in  Chicago  but  he  is  expected  to 
arrive  at  National  at  11  o’clock  and  he  should"  be  here  very  soon.  We 
have  with  us  Mr.  "Robert  White.  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  If  Don  is  not  here  on  time,  I can  give  his  testi- 
mony as  I know  it  by  heart.  We  have  had  a lot  of  discussions. 

Mr,  Push.  I don’t  know  how  you  would  like  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  could  either  have  Mr.  Pollock  give  his  testimony  and  have 
all  the  questions,  or  I would  be  glad  to  receive  questions  right  now. 

The  Chairmak.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Pollock  at 
this  time,  if  he  wants  to,  or  we  could  ask  you  a few  questions  that 
we  may  have. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Pollock  here  with  us.  We  know  he  has 
been  very  active  n matters  over  the  years,  accompanied  by  his  boss. 

Dr.  White.  M*.  Chairman,  I originally  planned  to  be  elsewhere 
today,  but,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  being  discussed 
at  the  hearings,  I decided  my  presence  would  be  much  more  valuable 
here. 
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Mr.  Howard  Pollock,  our  Deputy  Administrator,  has  been  working 
on  the  testimony  which  we  have  prepared,  and  he  will  deliver  the 

te  Mn ' Pollock,  as  you  know,  in  addition  to  being  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  NOAA,  is  also  the  representative  for  the  Department  of  Gom- 

meerce  on  the  Task  Force  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  . G , 

Mr.  Pollock.  Thank  you  very  much,  Bob.  Mr.  Ghairmai n,  Sea Qatar 
Stevens,  I thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  200-imle 
zone  fisheries  legislation  this  morning.  I want  to  clearly  state  we  of 
NOAA  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  m the  Department 
of  Commerce  want  just  as  much  as  you  do  substantially  expanded 
TJ.S.  control  and  improved  protection  for  the  fisheries  off  our 
coasts.  Such  protection  is  essential  to  ensure  the  survival  of  valuable 
fisheries  resources,  to  provide  jobs  for  fishermen  and  seafood  proc- 
essors, and  to  provide  those  incidental  benefits  for  coastal  communi- 
ties that  result  from  a healthy  commercial  foiling  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  objectives  are  quite  the  same  as  ours.  We 
want  to  protect  our  coastal  fishing  stocks,  which  in  turn  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  our  coastal  fisherman  to  catch  more  fish  mi  a 
continuing  basis.  The  issue  really  is  how  we  can  best  achieve  these 
objectives  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  wthout  seriously  affecting 
our  other  national  and  international  objectives.  We  should  not  make 
a precipitous  unilateral  move  to  enhance  the  position  of  one  segment 
of  our  fishing  industry  which  could  damage  other  segments  and  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  other  national  interests  to  which  Secretary  Kush 
has  referred.  Although  we  may  not  be  moving  with  sufficient  sp^id 
to  satisfy  everyone,  we  have  embarked  upon  a course  m the  LUb 
arena  which  has  the  greatest  chance  for  mutual  benefits  for  each 
and  everyone  of  our  American  fisheries.  And,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  we  have  been  in  preparation  for  several  years,  we  are 
only  now  beginning  the  LOS  Conference.  Of  course  we  want  to  help 
our  coastal  fisherman,  but  we  want  to  protect  our  tuna  and  salmon 


fisherman  too.  , . . 

Secretary  Rush  presented  to  you  the  major  reasons  for  opposition 
to  passage  of  this  bill.  While  I wish  to  submit  my  full  ooncuirence 
with  Secretary  Rush’s  testimony,  I do  not  wish  to  repeat  his  state- 
ment, but  instead  want  to  present  some  points  which  are  of  particu- 
lar relevance  to  the  interest  of  NOAA  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  which  is  the  fisheries  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  feel  strongly  that  in  the  interim  before  any  international  agree- 
ment, measures  must  be  taken  to  relieve  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
domestic  coastal  fishermen.  I would^  like  to  take  a,  few  moments  to 
discuss  some  of  our  activities  in  this  area,  as  well  as  some  further 

possibilities  for  action.  , 

The  most  notable  success,  and  an  historic  breakthrough,  was  made 
in  this  respect  at  the  October  meeting  of  IONAF,  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  This  agreement, 
involving  a 3-year  annual  reduction  of  quotas,  is  designed  to  halt 
further  depletion  of  valuable  fish  stocks.  It  would  enable  the  estab- 
lishment of  a level  of  fishing  by  1976  that  would  be  consistent  with  re- 
building the  resources  to  produce  maximum  sustainable  yield. 

The  two-tiered  quota  system  sets  national  catch  limits  by  species 
as  well  as  national  overall  quotas  for  specified  ICNAF  areas  off  the 
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Atlantic  coast.  The  overall  quota,  for  each  country  is  smaller  than 
the  sum  of  its  individual  species  quotas,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  intentional  harvesting  of  one  species  can  also  include  the 
incidental  taking  of  other  species,  and  cause  unpredictable  effects  on 
the  overall  system  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  management 
programs. 

The  reduction  in  catch  necessary  to  implement  this  restoration 
plan  will  be  borne  entirely  by  foreign  distant  water  fleets.  Ir.  fact, 
modest  catch  increases  are  allowed  for  our  fishermen  and  those  of 
Canada  However,  the  quotas  for  1974  will  force  a 30  percent  reduc- 
tion on  Soviet  and  E.  German  fishing  and  a 25  percent  reduction  for 
1 oland.  Further  reductions  are  already  looked  in  for  1975  and  1976. 

An  additional  step  was  taken  to  aid  the  U.S.  ground  fish  fishery.  The 
Commission  agreed  to  prohibit  large  vessels  from  taking  fish,' other 
than  Crustacea,  with  bottom -tending  gear  in  shallow  waters  ofl'  New 
England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  in  order  to  minimize 
incidental  catches  of  yellowtail  flounder  and  other  species  of  import- 
ance to  TJ.S.  bottom-trawl  fisheries. 

This  policy  of  conserving  stocks:  and  restricting  foreign  fishing  for 
valuable  species  of  special  concern  to  TJ.S.  coastal  fisherman  is  the 
essence  of  our  three  bi. laterals  in  the  western  mid-atlantie. 

The  agreements  with  the  TI.S.S.R.  and  Poland  prohibit  fishing  in 
cevtam  areas  and  at  certain  times  to  provide  protection  for  blnefish, 
lobster,  flounders,  bake,  herring,  and  menhaden,  among  others.  In- 
creased protection  was  afforded  these  species  by  the  recent  mid-1973 
agreements.  At  that  time,  new  assurances  were  added,  indicating 
that  soviet  and  Polish  vessels  were  not  intentionally  to  catch  lobster 
north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  that  incidental  onteheis  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  sea  in  a viable  condition.  Since  that  time  Congress  has 
declared  lobster  to  be  a creature  of  the  shelf  and  all  foreign  govern- 
ments fishing  off  our  east  coast,  have  been  advised  that  any' fishing 
for  lobster  is  prohibited.  ' & 

Tn  'December  of  1973,  we  concluded  a bilateral  agreement  with 
Romania  regarding  fisheries,  in  this  same  area.  The  new  agreement 
includes  arrangements  similar  to.  but  more  restrictive  than  those  in 
the  hi  laterals  with  the  TT.S.S.R.  and  Poland.  In  particular,  the  Ro- 
manian agreement  moves  further  in  the  direction  of  closing  coastal 
fishing  grounds  to  bottom  fishing  bv  distant-water  vessels  for  extend- 
ed Periods  of  time  and  in  some  cases  to  all  fishing. 

The  latest,  mains  in  TONAF  negotiations  and  the  existing  Atlantic 
coast,  bila.tera.ls,  should  provide  significant,  protection  for  Atlantic 
resources  m the  interim  before  an  LOS  agreement. 

Off  our  western  coast,  existing  agreements  offer  substantial  but 
frankly  not,  totally  comprehensive  protection  for  species  of  domestic 
importance.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  come  as  some  surprise  for  me 
tn  say  that,  almost  all  North  American  salmon  are  protected  be  the 
abstention  principle  of  the  International  Convention  for  tihe  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific,  Ocean  (TNPFC)  which  prohibits 
Japanese  fishing  for  stocks  of  any  of  the  salmon  species  east  of  the 
175°  west,  longitude. 

The  Ch airman.  Why  is  that  a surprise  to  you? 
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Mr.  Pollock.  That  only  3 percent  of  the  salmon  stocks  are  taken 
by  the  Japanese  fishermen,  and  we  tend  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
harm  is  done  by  the  Japanese  fishermen. 

The  Chairman.  What  comes  as  a surprise  is  your  calculation  on 
the  amount  of  the  catch,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Would  you  repeat,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tour  surprise  is  the  calculation  that  you  have  on 
the  amount  of  the  catch  % 

Mr.  Pollock.  I think  it  was  a surprise  to  many  fishermen  and 
many  people  of  the  general  public  that  only  3 percent  of  the  catch 
of  the  Pacific  salmon  are  taken  by  the  Japanese  west  of  the  175° 
west  longbitude. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  mean  legal  catch,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  are  familiar  with  that  ship  that  steamed 
into  Juneau,  where  we  found  that  the  whole  hold  was  filled  with 
illegal  fish. 

Mr.  Pollock.  We  do  have  problems,  and  I will  address  the  en- 
forcement problem  in  a minute. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  Bristol  Bay;  you  have  one  up 
there  which  you  must  know  about. 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Pollock.  If  I might  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  pro- 
tection that  I have  indicated  in  our  INPFC  agreement,  about  97 
percent  of  the  total  catch  of  North  American  salmon  is  taken  by  the 
ITnited  States  and  Canada,  and  only  about  3 percent  is  taken  by 
the  Japanese  high  seas  fleet  west  of  this  line.  However,  the  North 
American  salmon  intercepted  by  Japanese  are  mostly  Bristol  Bay 
sockcye  or  red  salmon.  Consequently,  the  impact  of  Japanese  high 
seas  salmon  fishing  falls  almost  entirely  on  one  locality— the  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  fishery  off  of  Alaska.  In  recent  years  the  impact  has 
been  acute  and  is  expected  to  be  especially  critical  this  year  due  to 
poor  salmon  runs  returning  to  Bristol  Bay.  Actually,  the  poor  runs 
•arc.  not  due  primarily  to  the  Japanese;  high  seas  fishery,  but  are 
mainly  attributed  to  a combination  of  variations  in  the  annual  sal- 
mon migration  cycles  and  to  adverse  natural  environmental  condi- 
tions, particularly  involving  severe  winters  when  the  spawning  beds 
and  the  salmon  eggs  and  larvae  have  been  destroyed  by  ice.  The 
Government  of  Japan  has  been  made  aware  by  the  ITnited  States 
of  the  severity  of  this  problem  and  has  been  urged  to  cooperate  by 
taking  effective  actions  regarding  the  operation  of  Japan’s  high  seas 
salmon  fishery  for  1974,  1 

I must  be  candid  in  stating  that  actual  resolution  of  the  problem 
has  not  been  possible  to  date.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  Japanese- 
Soviet  negotiations  concerning  fisheries  provisions  for  Asian  salmon 
that  were  in  progress  until  just  a few  days  ago  and  have  now  just 
been  concluded.  However,  further  representation  to  Japan  with  a 
view  toward  ameliorating  this  problem  is  anticipated.  Since  Alaskan 
salmon  migrate  in  some  areas  beyond  the  175°  west  abstention  line, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  retain  this  measure  of  protection.  A 200-mile 
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limit  would  protide  only  limited  protection  to  these  salmon,  along 
the  Aleutian  chain  but  it  would  not  be  in  any  wa-y  helpful  in  the 
Bering  Sea  or  the  North  Pacific  outside  the  200  miles. 

The,  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  doesn’t  affect 
this  area,.  The,  200  miles  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  of  this. 

Mr.  Potxock  In  the  Bering  Sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the 
salmon  migrate  considerable  distances  beyond  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Stevwns.  You  don’t  th  ink  that  we  would  have  leverage  to 
make  those  treaties  work  if  we  could  police  the  area  within  the  200 
miles  on  a nonexclusive  conservation  principle  basis? 

Mr.  Pot  t ock.  As  I was  about  to  allude  to  in  my  statement,  Senator 
Stevens,  I think  the  problem  is  a very  real  danger  that  if  we  abro- 
gate international  law  by  unilateral  declaration  of  a 200-mile  zone, 
there  is  very  real  possibility  that  Japan  would  seek  to  abrogate  the 
1NPFO  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  stop  light  there.  I have  heard  that  state- 
ment; over  and  ewer  again,  and  I have  asked  people  where  they  got 
the  information  that  Japan  was  going  to  abrogate  the  treaty  if  we 
did  something  about  protecting  our  coastal  fisheries.  I never  could 
get  an  answer,  but  everybody  categorically  says  that  this  is  going 
to  happen.  Now,  I have  received  no  word  to  that  effect.  I doubt  if  the 
State  Department  has.  They  may  speculate  on  it.  I have  talked  to 
some  Japanese  pimple  only  recently.  After  10  years  they  were  able  to 
call  for  treaty  renegotiation.  I don’t  know  why  everybody  who 
comes  np  here  in  opposition  to  this  bill  assumes  the  minute  we  talk 
about,  50  miles  or  a 100  miles  or  200  miles  to  protect  our  coastal 
fisheries,  that  Japan  is  immediately  going  to  abrogate  a treaty  that 
takes  care  of  fish  2.000  miles  away.  This  to  me  is  inconceivable,  and 
everybody  makes  that  statement.  I don’t  know  where  you  get  that. 
There,  is  no  official  statement  to  that,  effect. 

Mr.  Pomock.  I will  try  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  if  we 

The  Chairman.  Now  wait  a niirute.  I know  there  might  be  a fear 
that  this  might  happen,  but  that  fear  is  there  all  the  time,  whether 
you  have  200  milps  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Pothck.  It  is  a fear 

'die  Chairman.  I have  been  to  meetings  as  long  as  10  years  ago 
when  that  was  all  we  were  concerned  about,  whether  they  were  going 
to  give  notice  to  abrogate  the  treaty.  I have  been  in  Tokyo  with 
them.  That  problem  has  been  with  ns  all  the  time,  long  before  any- 
bodv  thought  of  the  200  mile  question.  I cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  how  protecting  our  coastal  fisheries  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  a treaty  with  Japan  2,000  miles  away.  I just  can’t  under- 
stand that.  If  they  had  fish  around  their  shores,  believe  you  me,  they 
would  have  a limit.  The  best  fishing  area  in  the  world  wav  back  70, 

80  or  100  years  ago  was  around  the  islands  of  Japan.  They  have 
nothing  left  because  they  didn’t  practice  conservation.  Now,  they 
are  poaching  upon  our  resources.  This  for  me  is  hard  to  believe.  If 
they  were  in  our  shoes,  believe  me,  the  Diet  would  meet  tomorrow 
and  mss  a bill.  But,  oh,  no,  not  us.  I don’t  understand  our  attitude. 
Go  ahead. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Before  you  go  ahead — — 

Mr.  Pollock.  I have  never  answered  the  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  the  same  thing.  You’re  presuming  that  we 
are  abrogating  a treaty  if  we  pass  this  bill,  aren’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Pollock.  I am  presuming  that  in  the  general  context  of  inter- 
national law,  our  unilateral  assertion  of  a 200-mile  claim  abrogates 
international  law.  I am  saying  simply  it  is  fear  and  it  is  speculation, 
and  we  don’t  have  any  information  from  the  Japanese  Government 
or  other  fisheries  negotiators,  but  if  we  take  unilateral  action  to  do 
what  wb  want  to  do,  cveny  other  nation  has  the  right  to  take  indivi- 
dual  unilateral  action  also.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  be  able 
to  fish  for  salmon  east  of  the  175°  west. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  provides  that  even  within  the  200-mile 
limit  we  can  make  agreements.  The  Secretary  mentioned  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  shrimp  people.  They  have  an  agreement  with  Brazil 
within  their  200-mile  limit.  It  is  up  for  renegotiation.  They  dont 
fish  within  our  200-mile  limits.  Why  should  it  apply  to  them?  They 
have  no  intention  of  fishing?  This  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of 
everybody  else  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  people  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand.  _ 

Mr.  Pollock.  I would  like  to  take  a look  at  the  other  side 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  who  makes  the  statement  that  Japan 
will  abrograte  the  treaty,  should  produce  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I don’t  think  I said  they  will,  Mr.  Chairman. ' 

The  Chairman.  You  say  enactment  will  cause  Japan  to  abrogate 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I am  saying  this  is  a very  real  possibility  and  a very 
real  fear. 

The  Chairman.  I know  you  have  no  information  to  that  effect. 
You  haven’t  any  information  from  Japan,  have  you  personally? 

Mr.  Pollock.  No,  sir.  I would  hope  that  it  wouldn’t  happen  if  you 
choose  to  pass  the  legislation,  but  I think 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  think  anybody  else  does  either.  All  of  these 
statements,  I know  where  they  come  from.  But  go  ahead.  _ 

Mr.  Pollock.  They  don’t  all  really  come  from  one  place,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  I might  proceed  to  talk  about  the  crab  problem,  the  king 
crab  and  the  tanner  crab  bilaterals  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  offer  another  example  of  agreements 
which  provide  substantial,  if  not  comprehensive,  interim.  protection ' 
to  our  coastal  resources.  Agreements  with  both  countries  include 
provisions  for  country  quotas  by  area,  minimum  size  limits,  restricted 
fishing  gear  and  other  measures  to  protect,  the  stocks. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  Pacific  halibut  stocks  are  in  danger 
from  heavy  incidental  catches  has  precipitated  new  efforts  to  con- 
serve these  important  stocks.  In  December  of  1973,  the  Japanese 
agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  prohibit 
all  trawling  in  certain  areas  of  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  at  times  when 
incidental  catches  of  halibut  are  high.  Additional  United  States- 
Soviet  and  United  States- Japan  agreements  also  place  restrictions 
on  Soviet  and  Japanese  use  of  mobile  fishing  gear  in  the  eastern  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  Northeast  Pacific  in  specified  areas  when  U.S. 
halibut  fishermen  are  operating.  Under  a United  States -Republic  of 
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K(>rea  bilateral  agreement,  which  entered  into  force  in  December 
1 ‘e  K°rea  also  agreed  to  refrain  from  fishing  for  halibut  and 
salmon  throughout  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering-  Sea 
east  of  175°  west  longitude. 

. 1 1 1 addition,  further  possibilities  in  the  form  of  fishing  gear  restric- 
tions to  protect  halibut  ares  being  investigated.  For  example,  it  may 
be  that  restricting  foreign  operations  to  midwater  tnaiwlino-  will 
substantially  reduce  the  incidental  halibut  catch,  but  will  nofbe  so 
damaging  to  foreign  fishing-  as  to  be  unacceptable. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  all  these  tilings  are  fine.  The  more  agree- 
ments we  can  make  the  better.  But  they  all  deal  with  fishing  beyond 
y 00  miles,  particularly  in  the  North  Pacific.  Agreements  can  be  made 
within,  say  ‘200  miles,  and  they  are  all  fine,  but  we  are  not  making 
any  progress  on  this  other  thing.  This  is  the  problem.  If  everybody 
could  have  agreements,  you  and  I wouldn’t  even  have  to  talk  about  it, 

Mr.  1 oixock.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Korea  violates  that  treaty  regularly.  Not  every 
day,  but  during  the  fishing-  season.  The  Government  says  that  they 
shouJdnt  do  it.  You  know  that  fellow  over  there  that  controls  the 
-fisheries,  I forget  his  name,  you  know  him,  Howard— everybody 
knows  him  ; I can’t  remember  his  Korean  name 

Senator  Strvfns.  Before  you  go  ahead 

Mr.  Pothook.  The  point  t want  to  convey  to  the  committee  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  things;  in  the  interim,  pending  the  time  when 
ue  negotiate  the  Taw  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  We  are  not  just  sittino'- 
on  our  hands  while  trying  to  negotiate  a treaty  that  is  going  to  take 
some  time, 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  you  have  been 
trying  down  there  long  before  any  of  us  here  were  around. 

Mr.  J Vij.y, one.  4 n d we  are  malting  progress. 

The  Chairman.  I will  remember  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  can  you  say  you  are  making  progress? 

The.  Chairman.  You  are;  not  making  any  progress.  This  is  the 
trouble. 

Senator  Stevens.  Here  is  -the  release  that  was  issued.  You  paint  a 
very  glowing  picture  about  the  meetings  in  Japan.  I have  the  release 
that  was  issued  bv  NOAA.,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
after  that  meeting  in  Japan  in  December  of  1973,  and  it  says;  that 
your  Director  Bobert  S.  Schoning  “criticized  the  Japanese  for  their 
failure  fco  respond  adequately  to  the  two  crucial  conservation  pro- 
grams," and  they  failed  to  meet  up  to  the  urgent  need  to  solve  con- 
servation problems. 

“The  Tokyo  meeting  clearly  demonstrates  that  Japan  increased 
rather  than  decreased  its  fishing  effort  in  1973  in  key  areas  where 
Bristol  Bay  soekeye  salmon  are  vulnerable  to  capture  during  migra- 
tion.” Tt,  also  points  out  the  problems  about  the  halibut  stocks,.  Has 
there  been  a meeting  since  December  which  I don’t  know  about? 

Mr.  Pothook.  Let  me  make  very  clear  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  get  together  with  the  nations  that  cause  us  the  fishing 
problems ; to  get  them  to  reduce  their  quotas,  both  overall  and 
species  miotas;  and  we  are  trying  to  resolve  problems  as  they  come 
along.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  fisheries  of  Russia  and  Japan  and 
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other  countries  have  been  built  up  in  the  last  8 or  10  years  to  a very 
alarming  degree. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  says  in  December  of  1973  the  Japanese  agreed 
to  request  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  prohibit  all  trawling  of 
certain  areas  of  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  at  the  time  of  incidental 
catch  of  halibut  or  cods.  Mr.  Scheming  points  out  that  the  proposed 
restriction  would  appear  during  periods  when  Japan’s  trawling 
efforts  are  relatively  low  but  corresponds  to  a period  when  a high 
proportion  were  trawling  in  rest  and  resupply  areas.  Japan  said  it 
would  not  agree  to  proposals  because  of  a substantial  reduction  in 
halibut  catch  by  trawlers  of  other  species.  You  tell  us  you  made 
substantial  gains  and  the  release  made  by  your  Agency  says  you 
failed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I put  it  in  the  record  and  pointed  it  out, 
I think  it  was  very  good  that  your  people  when  they  came  back  told 
us  what  went  on.  Now  you  tell  me  we  have  made  substantial  gain.  I 
pointed  this  out  to  Professor  Moore,  not  once  has  the  State  De- 
partment forfeited  any  of  the  rights  that  the  foreign  people  have  in 
our  waters  as  a result  of  the  repeated  violations  by  those  people  who 
are  actually  using  rest  and  resupply  areas.  Sometimes,  I think  the 
Coast  Guard  could  document  this,  the  vessels  that  used  resupply 
areas,  in  fact,  were  at  times  some  of  those  who  violated  the  12-mile 
zone,  not  the  200-mile  zone.  I am  disturbed,  Howard,  that  your  state- 
ment indicates  that  things  are  all  very  good  and  I ought  to  go  back 
and  tell  the  Alaskan  fishermen  that  they  have  nothing  to  worry  about, 
because  Japan  agreed  to  these  things,  out  yet  a release  put  out  after 
the  meeting  was  over  says  things  were  pretty  bad. 

Mr.  Pollock.  .My  good  friend,  we  didn’t  stop  at  the  time  of  the 
Tokyo  INPFC  meeting.  We  continued  to  work  and  we  obtained 
some  concessions  from  Japan  in  December,  1973,  and  I would  be 
happy  to  submit  for  the  record,  the  domestic  measures  voluntarily 
taken  by  Japan  as  a result  of  our  subsequent  meetings  with  them 
concerning  halibut. 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  for  the 
record :] 

Domestic  Measures  To  Be  Taken  by  Japan 

1.  The  Government  of  Japan,  as  a domestic  measure,  is  prohibiting  operations 
of  mothership  and  North  Pacific  trawl  fisheries  during  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973,  to  March  31,  1974,  in  each  of  the  following  three  areas : 

(1)  Misty  Moon  Ground  : bounded  by  straight  lines  connecting  the  coordinates 
in  the  order  listed : 


North  latitude 
56°18’ 
56°20' 
56°12' 

55°  56' 

55°  56' 


West  longitude 
170°24’ 
169° 03' 
16S°46' 
169°10' 
170°24' 


(2)  Corridor  Grounds:  bounded  by  straight  lines  connecting  the  coordinates 
in  the  order  listed  : 


North  latitude 

68°32' 

58°40' 

57°02’ 

56°52' 


West  longitude 
174°52' 
174°20' 
173°00' 
173°44’ 
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(3)  Area  B. 

2.  The  Government  of  Japan,  as  a domestic  measure,  is  prohibiting  operations 
of  mothership  and  North  Paeilie  trawl  flsheries  in  Area  A south  of  55°30'N 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  1074,  to  March  31,  1974.  (Note:  For  the 
Polaris  Ground  in  Area  A,  the  Government  of  Japan  has  prohibited  operations 
of  mothership  and  North  Pacific  trawl  fisheries  since  December  1,  1973.) 

3.  The  Government  of  Japan,  as  a domestic  measure,  is  prohibiting  operations 
of  the  landbased  dragnet  fishery'  in  the  area  between  170“ W and  175°W  during 
the  period  from  December  1, 1973,  to  March  31. 1974 

4.  The  Government  of  Japan,  as  a domestic  measure,  is  prohibiting  the  reten- 
tion of  halibut  caught  in  the  area  between  180°  and  175°  W south  of  59°S0'N  by 
vessels  fishing  with  any  type  of  net  trawl  gear. 

5.  The  Government  of  Japan,  as  a domestic  measure  in  1974,  will  take  necessary 
measures  to  prohibit  operations  of  mothership  and  North  Pacific  trawl  fisheries 
during  the  period  from  December  1,  1974,  to  March  31, 1975,  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing two  areas:  (I;  Area  A,  south  of  55'30'N ; (2)  Area  E,  south  of  56°00'N; 
(2)  Area  E,  south  of  56°00'N. 

6.  The  Government  of  Japan,  as  a domestic  measure  in  1974,  intends  to  pro- 
hibit trawling  of  all  kinds  in  an  area  defined  as  follows  : 

“An  area  delimited  by  the  line  of  160°W ; a line  connecting  the  point  of  57°10'N, 
163°W ; the  line  of  183°W ; a line  running  from  the  point  of  56°20'N,  *163°  W, 
through  the  point  of  56°N,  164°W,  to  its  intersection  with  a line  connecting  Cape 
Navarin  of  the  USSR  and  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Sariehef,  Unimak  Island;  a 
line  connecting  Cape  Navarin  and  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Sariehef ; the  Aleu- 
tian Islands:  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula.' 

7.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  take  approximate  voluntary  measures  to  re- 
move all  lcngl i ne  gear  from  the  water  in  the  respective  closed  areas  for  a period 
of  48  hours  prior  to  the  respective  closed  opening  dates  of  the  halibut  fishing 
seasons,  although  it  involves  difficulties  both  practical  and  legal  to  take  such 
measures. 


Areas  op  Eastern  Bering  Sea  Where  Halibut  Conservation 
Measures  Apply 

Area  A.  That  portion  of  the  Bering  Sea  bounded  by  a line  connecting  Cape 
Navarin  and  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Sariehef  on  Unimak  Island ; the  meridian 
of  1 70“ W ; and  a line  connecting  said  northern  tip  of  Cai>e  Sariehef  with  e point 
on  the  meridian  of  170°W ; and  a line  connecting  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Sar- 
cchef  on  Untimak  Island  and  a point  on  the  meridian  of  170°W  at  54°N. 

A rea  H.  That  portion  of  the  Bering  Sea  bounded  by  the  Aleutian  Islands ; 
the  meridian  of  170°W ; and  a line  connticting  said  northern  tip  of  Cape  Si  riehef 
on  Unimak  Island  and  a point  on  the  meridian  of  170°W  at  54°N. 

Area  G.  That  portion  of  the  Bering  Sea  bounded  by  the  Aleutian  Island  s : the 
meridian  of  175°W  ; that  portion  of  the  line  connecting  Cape  Navarin  to  the 
northern  tip  of  Cape  Sariehef  on  Unimak  Island  between  175°W  and  170° W ; and 
the  meridian  of  170°  W. 

Area  It.  That  portion  of  the  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  meridian  of  175°W  and 
north  of  a line  from  Cape  Newenham  to  the  intersection  of  a line  from  Cape 
Navarin  to  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Sariehef  on  Unimak  Island  with  the  meridian 
of  170°W,  and  a line  from  this  point  to  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  of  170°W. 
and  a line  from  this  point  to  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  of  175°W  with  the 
line  from  Cape  Navarin  to  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Sariehef  on  Unimak  island. 

Area  E.  That  portion  of  the  Bering  Sea  bounded  on  the  north  by  a line  from 
Capo  Newenham  to  a point  at  57°15'N,  170°W,  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Area  A,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Aleutian  and  the  Alaska 
Peninsula. 
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fn  kW^NS-  ,Are  y°u  teUmg  me  that  they  have  now  agreed 

to  v hat  the}  did  not  agree  to  m terms  of  the  restriction  as  to  their 
r aveling  effo^£  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf  when  immature  halibut 
tfh,>16cl^e-  Have  they  changed  their  position  from  the 
XmlLd3'*  to°k  P aCe  m Tokyo  wifch  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 

„Jrs; ^TtOV-  1 wo1u,d.likei if  1 might,  take  a moment 
x,  ’ fb  ] Robert  Schoning,  who  is  our  U.S.  representative  and 
le  Director  of  our  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  respond 
to  you  directly.  L 

vni,eACl'^rAu\n  wa1n.t1to  Put  this  in  the  i-ecoid.  A release  by 
nnV  i n MarcJ?  19,  which  expresses  deep  concern  that  Japan  had 
. ot  aken  any  mtective  action  at  all  regarding  the  operations  of  its 
high  seas  gill  net  fisheries. 

Mr.  Pollock.  There  is  a confusion  between  salmon  and  halibut. 

* .e  ^^iimANr.  Tt  has  been  a keen  disappointment  at  Japan’s 
cont  inued  failure  to  responc  in  a meaningful  way  to  the  critical  con- 
'nr  t*1  needs  'I^mh  .von  said  were  clearly  enunciated  in  Tokyo 
Mr.  I ollock.  The  item  you  are  talking  about  now  was  witli  ref- 

habbut  ° Sa  m°r‘  0ur  dlscussl°n  a minute  ago  was  with  respect  to 

°HATO,W-  Tf  dley  haven’t,  clone  it  as  of  now,  it  is  too  late. 
North  ffC,  °nt  °c  le6''6  Tthl?  ™ek>  early  May,  usually,  for  the 

hi  the  rcciird  m°n  fishing>  U lf5  3ust  scandalous.  I want  this  put 

[The  release  follows:] 

1X.R.  Urges  Japanese  Action  To  Conserve  Salmon  Resource 

« 9°raraerop  I^martraent’s  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion today  expressed  deep  concern  that  Japan  has  not  taken  any  effective  action 
°rwri5 dons  nf  i,ts  high  seas  gill  net  fishery  in  1974  on  what  is  ex- 

t “Sf  f the  lowr*  run?  of  Bristo1  Bay  (Alaska)  sockeye  X, on  in 
1 tory.  Immediate  cooperative  action  by  the  Japanese  is  considered  imperative 
masmnch  as  the  Japanese  fleet  usually  leaves  for  the  NoZ  paciflc  m !4rly 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
T°“ers  met  m Seattle,  Wash.,  in  February  to  review  the  S 
tion  in  light .of  U.S . concern  for  the  resource.  Those  attending  included  US 
Chairman  Miner  B.  Rasmuson,  Anchorage  Alaska  : Professore  Donald  L.  Me- 
Ivermin  of  rhe  University  of  Washington,  Seattle;  Robert  W.  Schoning  Direc- 
tor of  NO  A A s National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Washington  DC  • Harold  Z 
Hansen,  repmsenting  Alaska’s  Governor  William  Egan;  and  staff  meml^rs  of 
data  ''l  Der,!,rtment  of  !lT*d  Game  and  NMFS  who  provfded  SmicaJ 

Air.  Schoning  said  he  was  keenly  disappointed  at  Japan's  continued  failure  to 
respond  m a meaningful  way  to  the  critical  conservation  needs  which  he  4id 
were  clearly  enunciated  at  a meeting  of  the  full  Commission  in  Tokyo  last  No- 

St’tte^'nnTe  r^r«:ePtatl™s  ^ Canada.  Japan,  and  the  United 

States  and  one  of  its  primary  missions  is  to  ensure  the  maximum  sustained 
productivity  of  the  fishery  resource  of  the  North  Pacific 

Bay  **?eye  ™\*»  1874  is  forecast  to  be  about  5 million  fish, 
ut  the  min  mum  number  needed  for  brood  stock  to  ensure  maintenance  oP  the 
resource  lsaboiit  9.9  million  fish,  aimosr  twice  the  number  expected  to  lie  in 
the  run.  J he  United  States  is  now  planning  a virtual  shutdown  in  the  US 
harvest  of  sockeye  sa  lmon  in  Bristol  Bay  in  1974.  “ 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  announced  plans  to  impose  severe  restrictions  on  all 
fishing  for  sockeye  under  Its  jurisdiction,  including  prohibiting  any  directed 
commercial  fishery  in  Bristol  Bay  this  year  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
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small  fishery  in  Toglak,  an  area  at  the  northern  edge  of  Bristol  Bay.  Limited 
numbers  of  sockeye  may  be  taken  incidental  to  fisheries  for  other  salmon  spe- 
cies in  the  Bay,  but  no  large  runs  of  any  species  are  expected  in  1974., 

In  addition,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  has  prohibited  sport  fishing  for  sockeye  and  sharply  curtailed  the  sockeye 
subsistence  catch  in  the  Bay  by  natives  in  1974.  . 

Schooling  said:  “There  is  ample  biological  evidence  to  indicate  the  urgent 
need  for  strong  conservation  measures  in  the  salmon  fisheries.” 

The  Japanese  high  seas  catch  of  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  salmon  foir  the  past  18 
years  has  averaged  about  2.4  million  fish  a year.  This  represents  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  annual  harvest  of  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  during  that  period. 
The  United  States  feels  this  harvest  must-  be . essentially  eliminated  in  1974. 

Scheming  said  : “In  1974  it  Is  not  a matter  of  catching  a harvest  able  surplus, 
but  one  of  possibly  saving  from  extinction  a critically  low  run  of  the  sockeye 
salmon  resource  that  has  been  and,  with  proper  conservation  measures,  can 
again  be  potentially  the  largest  in  the  world.” 

Director  Scheming  said  that  Japan’s  failure  so  far  to  take  meaningful  action 
bo  save  such  a valuable  resource  points  out  the  importance  of  the  U.-S.  fisheries 
position  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations.  In  that  forum  the  U.'S.  position  is 
that,  in  order  to  ensure  effective  management,  anadromous  species  such  as  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  host  State  (the  State 
in  whose  waters  spawning  bakes  place)  as  far  offshore  as  they  .range.  Due  to 
the  biological  characteristics  of  these  stocks,  the  United  States  feels  that  ra- 
tional management  can  best  be  accomplished  if  the  stocks  are  harvested  in 
coastal  waters,  where  separate  runs  can  be  recognized,  instead  of  in  waters  far 
out  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I have  Mr.  Schoning,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  address  this  particular  point? 

The  Chairman.  He  made  a statement  in  that  release.  He  can 
correct  the  release  if  he  wants  to.  That,  was  made  in  March.  It  was 
made  the  19th  of  March. 

Mr.  Pollock.  You  would  prefer  that  he  not  address  the  committee 
at  this  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  can  submit  it  for  the  record  if  -he  wants  to 
correct  his  statement.  In  other  words,  his  statement  is  inoperative. 

Senator  Stevens.  Hid  they  meet  the  objectives  which  you  sought 
when  you  went  to  Tokyo  ? That  is  a yes  or  no  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Schoning.  To  a large  extent  yes.  It.  might  be. useful  for  a 
little  bit  of  background.  The  news  release  that  Senator  Stevens  just 
read  from  is  accurate  and  it  referred  to  concern  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  from  two  standpoints,  the  very  alarming  potential  sit- 
uation coming  up  in  Bristol  Bay  salmon  and  the  one  relating  to 
halibut.  When  we  left  Tokyo  at  the  end  of  last  year,  we  were  very 
disappointed  with  the  lack  of  responsible  responsive  action  by  the 
Japanese  Government  on  both  of  those  matters.  Subsequently,  we 
met  with  the  Japanese  on  the  halibut  matter  and  they  did  capitulate. 
They  came  back  with  counter  proposals  which  were  acceptable  to 
us  and  did  provide  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea. the  protection  we  felt 
was  very  helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  halibut.  However,  to  this 
very  day,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  response  on  Bristol  Bay 
salmon,  and  the  release  that  Senator  Magnuson  read  from  that  came 
out  in  March  related  to  salmon  and  not  halibut.  We  still  are  ex- 
tremely alarmed  about  the  salmon  situation.  They  have  not  come 
back  with  what  we  consider  to  be  an  acceptable  solution  to  that 
problem,  and  we  are  very,  very  troubled.  But  we  are  still  working 
on  that  part. 
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Senator  Stevens.  With  regard  to  halibut  did  they  or  did  they  not 
meet  the  demands  you  made  m Tokyo? 

Mr.  Schoning.  They  did  not;  meet  them  specifically,  but  they 
compromised  very  substantially  from  what  their  position  was  in 
lokyo  and  reached  a solution  that  we  felt  was  acceptable  under 
those  conditions.  It  represented  a very  substantial  reduction  in  their 
incidental  take  of  halibut  this  year,  and  next  year  as  well,  in  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea. 

Senator  Stevens.  That’s  good  news. 

Mr.  Schoning.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poi,lock.  May  I proceed,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  go  right,  ahead.  We  want  to  get  throuo-h 
here.  ° 

Mr.  Pollock.  I would  like  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  highly 
imgratoiy  pelagic  or  oceanic  species.  I want  to  address  the  subject 
or  the  tunas  and  bill  fishes  because  here  we  have  another  serious 
problem  in  my  view  if  the  200-mile  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
congress.  Highly  migratory  species  must  be  managed  by  regional 
international  commissions  if  the  species  are  to  be  conserved  a id  ra- 
tionally managed.  Individual  coastal  nations  simply  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  unilaterally  assert  jurisdiction  over  these  species  to  the 
detriment  of  other  nations  when  the  migrations  take  these  fish 
through  the  zone  of  the  particular  coastal  nation.  We  are  trying  to 
negotiate  this  special  regional  international  arrangement  for  tunas 
and  other  pelagic  species.  Unilateral  declaration  of  a 200-mile  zone 
by  the  United  States  would,  in  my  judgment,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  special  treatment  for  tuna,  for  other  nations  may  feel  free  to 
declare  a 200-mile  exclusive  fishing  zone  if  the  United  States  chooses 
to  do  so  in  disregard  of  the  attempts  of  nations  to  reach  multilateral 
accommodation  within  the  framework  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  fish  for  tuna  within  200  miles  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  ? Any  other  nation  ? 

Mr.  Pollock.  We  are  concerned  about  our  tuna  fishermen  fishing 
within  200  miles  of  other  nations.  6 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Pollock.  A few  foreign  boats  fish  for  albaoore  within  200 
miles  of  our  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Tuna  is  an  offshore  fishery,  way  out? 
deaf*  PoiXOCK-  They  may  be  way  out  or  not.  They  migrate  a great 

The  Chairman.  So  the  200-mile  limit  has  nothing  to  do  with  tuna 
as  a practical  matter? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes,  indeed,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  As  a practical  matter  of  fishing?  They  are  not 
fish  mg  tuna  with  m 200  mile?!. 

M>.  Pollock.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  fishing  tuna  within  200 
miles  off  of  other  shores. 

The  Ch  airman.  I said  off  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pollock.  That  is  correct.  Our  tuna  fishery  is  a disitant- 
water 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  nation  fishing  off  the  United 
States  if  wo  have  a 200-  or  a 800-mile  zone  or  a 100-mile  zone,  isn’t 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Pollock.  The  albacore  fishery  off  southern  California  would 
be  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not 

Mr.  Pollock.  The  important  point  is  not  that  area,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  get  this  down  to  the  United  States. 

I don’t  want  the  other  tuna.  Tuna  is  disappearing  in  the  Pacific 
just  like  it  is  disappearing  in  the  Atlantic.  But  I am  talking  about 
the  United  States.  These  nations  that  you  have  so  much  consideration 
for,  they  are  not  hurt  by  200  miles  at  all.  They  are  not  fishing  within 
200  miles  except  the  ones  up  on  the  north  coast  and  off  the  New 
England  coast — tuna  or  shrimp.  These  are  the  people  that  are  most 
opposed.  I don’t  blame  them  for  trying  to  protect  their  own  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Chairman,  ‘I  am  not  concerned  in  my  statement 
at  all  about  the  other  nations.  I am  concerned  about  a U.S.  distant- 
water  fishery,  our  tuna  fishery,  and  if  we  unilaterally  extend  our  200- 
mile  zone,  they  are  going  to  be  very  adversely  affected.  That  is  the 
point  I’m  trying  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  opinion.  It  isn’t  mine. 

.Mr.  Pollock.  It  is  not  your  opinion? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I think  it  would  help  you  to  get  some  agree- 
ment, after  all  this  time.  I have  been  to  a lot  of  these  conferences, 
and  that  is  one  thing  they  may  understand.  The  big  argument  here 
is  sensitivity,  so,  you  shouldn’t  do  this  because  of  this  or  that.  Some- 
times, that  is  the  only  thing  they  understand.  How  many  countries 
now  have  a limit  to  150  or  200?  Do  you  know  how  many? 

Mr.  Moore.  12. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I read  in  the  paper  that  all  of  those  countries 
on  the  belly  of  Africa  adopted  it,  some  10  or  12  more? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  African  countries? 

Mr.  Moore,  One  African  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a meeting  last  week,  a big  piece  in  the 
paper  about  10  of  them  met  and  they  are  going  to  adopt  a limit. 

That  is  what  the  meeting  was  about. 

Mr.  Moore.  I think  that  may  relate  to  the  position  in  the  Daw  of 
the  Sea  Conference, 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  know.  There  was  just  a meeting  in  that 
are. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I would  like  to  make  one  more  point  concerning  the 
tuna  that  is  a point  of  concern  to  me.  Today  we  provide  financial 
reimbursetment  to  our  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  under  the  Fishermen’s 
Protection  Act  if  they  .are  seized  in  offshore  waters.  Foreign  nations 
can  unilaterally  dclaro  200-mile  fishing  zones  which  we  don’t 
recognize. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a minute.  I want  to  read  this.  This  is  a dis- 
patch from  Naiorobi,  Kenya: 

A 200-mtle  territorial  sea  was  agreed  upon  by  77  developing  nations  at  the 
end  of  a 10-<lay  conference  held  here  from  March  to  April  5.  The  agreement  was 
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announced  as  a declaration  of  Naiorohi,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  a tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  I jaw  of  the  Sea  Conference  scheduled  in  June  in  Caracas. 
It  should  be  noted  that  77  nations  declared  a territorial  sea  of  200  miles.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  current  200-utile  limit  bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress  which 
calls  for  8.  ii-miie  territorial  limit  and  a 197  miles  fisheries  jurisdiction.  A na- 
tion exerts  total  control  over  his  territorial  seas,  including  air,  fishing  activity, 
etc.,  etc. 

Didn’t  you  know  about  that  down  at  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Moore.  Senator,  if  I could  respond,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
newspaper — I am  happy  to  say  actually  that  the  newspaper  report 
is  erroneous  in  terms  of  the  reporting  of  the  Nairobi  meeting  and 
the  outcome  of  that  meeting  is  that  many  of  the  countries  there, 
there,  was  no  agreement  reached,  but  many  of  the  countries  there 
strongly  supported  the  exclusive  economic  zone  concept  including 
fisheries  jurisdiction  out  to  200  m iles. 

Idie  Chairman.  Anyway,  they  met  and  they  discussed  this  mat- 
ter. I agree  witli  you  there  was  no  conclusion  but  here  it  says  they 
agreed  upon  it.  They  are  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  I think  it  is  a-lso  important  to  point  that  that  is  a 
position  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  rather  than  any  uni- 
lateral action. 

The  Chairman.  Here  comes  Mr.  McKerman  the  weary  tra.veler. 
Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pollock.  May  I just  hit  two  points,  and  if  I may  have  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  I would  like  to  submit  the  balance  of 
my  statement  for  the  record  and  I will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
committee. 

I would  like  to  talk  about  two  things  that  I think  you  may  want 
to  respond  to. 

First,  'before  1 get  off  the  subject  of  tuna,  I want  to  again  empha- 
size that  we  provide  financial  reimbursement  to  our  U.S.  tuna  fisher- 
men under  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act,  if  they  are  seized  in 
offshore  waters  of  foreign  nations  in  unilaterally  declared  200  miles 
fishing  zones  which  we  do  not  recognize. 

I would  perceive  that  passage  of  the  200-mile  legislation  which 
you  are  now  considering  is  a de  facto  repeal  of  that  act,  leaving  our 
tuna  fishermen  vulnerable  to  the  whims  of  the  foreign  coastal 
nations. 

More  to  the  point,  it  would  be  tantamount  in  my  view  to  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  unilateral  200-mile  declaration  of  these  other 
nations  of  the  world.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  fishing  in  those  zones  as 
a matter  of  right  where  they  now  take  about  68  percent  of  their  tuna 
catch. 

1'he  Chairman.  Within  the  200  miles? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  South  American  coast? 

M r.  Pollock.  The  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Idie  Chairman-.  They  get  69  percent? 

Mr.  Pollock.  68  percent. 

The  Chairman.  With  an  agreement?  They  must  have  an  agree- 
ment or  they  would  haul  them  in. 
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Mr.  Pollock.  No,  sir;  they  are  arresting  our  people  and  under  the 
Fishermen’s  Protective  Act  that  was  passed  by  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished Member's  in  Congress,  we  protect  them.  We  pay  their 
fines. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  how  to  make  an  agreement  down  in 
Peru  and  those  places  to  fish  tuna  within  the  200-mile  limit.  That’s 
easy. 

It  will  be  a unilateral  agreement  with  some  individual  and  that’s 
taken  care  of.  Ecuador,  Peru,  you  name  them. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I just  want  to  make  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I have  included  in  my  statement  a number  of  aspects  of  enforce- 
ment, but  I do  want  to  make  one  mention  of  the  enforcement  prob- 
lem. I think  it  is  an  important  issue  that  should  be  raised. 

It  would  seem  likely. to  me  that  enforcement  of  a unilateral  exten- 
sion of  fishery  jurisdiction  would  require  more  extensive  powers 
and  more  costly  apparatus  than  would  enforcement  of  an  inter- 
national arrangement  such  as  might  result  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
agreement. 

Other  countries  are  understandably  uneasy  when  one  state  uni- 
laterally extends  its  jurisdiction,  and  they  might  not  recognize  or 
abide  by  our  claim.  Distant  water  fishing  nations  will  be  more 
inclined  to  accept  broad  coastal  state  regulatory  authority  if  coastal 
state  enforcement  powers  are  given  by  reason  of  international  agree- 
ment and  are  subject  to  some  international  safeguards. 

I should  also  point,  out  that  any  increased  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities, whether  resulting  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  negotiations,  cannot  be  quickly  met.  The  budget  and  the 
appropriation  processes  are  slow  indeed,  and  even  if  funds  are  avail- 
able, it  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  provide  any  necessary 
additional  ships  or  logistical  support  or  manpower. 

If  I might  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  submit  the  balance  of  my 
statement  for  the  record,  I think  that  there  are  important  points 
to  touch,  but  I hate  to  presume  on  time  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I was  talking  to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  You 
think  we  have  problems,  you  ought  to  have  his. 

The  enforcement  argument  lias  been  brought  up  here.  Wo  under- 
stand that.  Enforcement — I don’t  buy  that  argument  at  all,  because 
I think  a limit  of  100  or  150  or  200  can  be  enforced  just  as  well  as 
12.  It  might  require  more  Coast  Guard,  it  may  require  more  per- 
sonnel, but  it  can  be  enforced. 

I don’t  buy  that  enforcement  argument  at  all.  Once  you  haul  a 
ship  in  that  violates  these  limits,  it  has  an  affect  on  the  others.  Never- 
theless, I can’t  understand  how  people  can  assume  you  can’t  enforce 
a law. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I am  not  saying  that  at  all  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  becomes  a law. 

Mr.  Pollock.  My  point,  was  simply  you  can’t  build  ships  overnight. 

You  can’t  provide  the  logistical  support  overnight.  It  just  takes  time 
to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  get  some  Coast  Guard  ships  right  away  if 
this  bill  should  pass.  We  can  pick  up  a few  that  are  over  in  South 
Vietnam  that  we  never  got.  back. 
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t don’t  see  any  problem  with  enforcement.  It  is  going  to  be  more 
difiicuk,  I understand  that.  It  is  going  to  require  more  people  and 
mure  snips.  For  Congress  not  to  pass  a law  because  they  say  it  can't 
be  enforced,  I would  think  we  would  surely  not  be  carrying  out  any 
responsibility  ip  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  simply  like  to  close  by 
•emphasizing  that,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  L (apartment  of  Commerce,  and,  indeed,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  that  passage  of  the  200-mile  leg- 
islation would  be  harmf  ul  to  the  negotiating  posture  of  the  United 
Slates  on  fisheries  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  other  U.S.  objec- 
tives to  which  Secretary  Rush  referred. 

Further,  as  we  have  indicated,  it  seems  to  us  more  unwise  to  try 
to  gain  immediate  benefits  for  the  coastal  fisheries,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  major  segments  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  I am  talk- 
ing about  the  tuna,  the  salmon,  I he  shrimp  and  the  longusta  fisheries. 

in  our  view,  it  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a unified  fisheries 
position  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  forum  in  order  to  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  entire  U.S.  fishing  community. 

The.  Chairman.  I think  you  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  when  you 
say  .you  think  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be,  harmful  to  the  nego- 
tiating posture,  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes,  I do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  think  it  will  be.  I think  it  will  be  helpful. 
That  is  the  big  argument.  That  is  all  it  gets  down  to  here. 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes,  sir.  I might  say  for  the  last  31/2  years.  I have 
been  working  on  the  U.N.  Seabeds  Committee,  as  you  know. 

The.  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have  been 
making? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  begun  the  negotiating 
phase  of  the  conference,  and  we  won’t,  do  that  until  this  summer. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  up  in  New  York  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Two  weeks  for-  organizational  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Two  what? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Two  weeks  for  organizational  purposes.  We  have 
had  <»  meet  ings  of  the  Seabeds  Committee  in  the  last,  years,  Mr. 
C!tni email,  bu  these  were  preparatory. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  it  for  2 years  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Pollock.  No,  sir. 

The  conference  started  in  December  of  last  year. 

Senator  Stlvens.  Three  and  a half  years. 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  a half  years,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
says. 

Mr.  Pollook.  The  U.N.  Seabeds  Committee  has  been  preparing  for 
the.  conference,  that  is  going  to  take  place  this  summer  in  Caracas. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  long  do  you  have  to  prepare?  That  is  like 
a comm  of  a football  team  saying  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  big 
crame  ai  d the  season  is  all  over.  This  has  gone  on  and  on.  I was  at 
Geneva  when  this  started.  This  is  why  I can’t  buy  the  argument — I 
know  some  lawyers  may  say  we  would  be  violating  international  law, 
because  in  Geneva,  we  took  a limit  from  3 to  12. 
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No  one  suggested  that  violated  the  law.  Supposing  we  had  made 
it  20.  Would  that  violate  the  law?  What  is  the  mileage?  The  mileage 
hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  it.  As  I remember  the  margin  was  by  one 
vote. 

Mr.  McKernan.  We  lost  by  one  vote. 

The  Chairman.  And  finally  got  the  12  miles.  Legally,  I can  t 
understand  why  if  it  is  10,  12,  15,  20  or  30  that  it  violates  inter- 
national law.  . , 

We  have  contended,  I agree  with  you,  we  have  contended  to  trio 
other  nations  that  if  they  do  this  they  are  violating  international 
law.  We  have  done  it.  All  the  times  down  there  that  these  ships  are 
picked  up— I passed  a bill  to  pay  them.  I don’t  know  how  much  we 
are  paying  them  now  for  the  fines.  These  are  the  bones  of  conten- 
tion. I agree  with  all  of  you,  the  objectives  are  the  same. 

I don’t  know  how  long  we  are  going  to  have  to  wait.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  the  evidence  we  get  from  the  people,  out  in  the  field,  tells 
us  the  stocks  we  seek  to  protect  are  going  down,  down,  down. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  tells  me  there  are  only  about  two  hali- 
but vessels  going  out  there  in  the  Bering  Sea,  two. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I think  the  facts  are  different.  I think  you  have 
some  information  that  is  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Our  coastal  fisheries  are  going  down,  down,  down. 
I was  in  Oregon  the  other  day  and  the  ocean  perch  fishermen  are 
gone.  Foreign  fleets  have  fished  them  out. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  was  the  testimony  we  got  in  Alaska  and 
Bellingham,  that  only  two  vessels  of  the  Bering  Sea  halibut  fleet 
would  go  out  this  year.  ...  ~ 

Mr.  Pollock.  If  you  are  restricting  it  only  to  the  Bering  Sea, 
there  were  in  1973  as  I recall  7 vessels:  5 American,  2 Canadian. 

Senator  Stevens.  Five  American  went  out  this  season  ? There  were 
28  there  just  6 years  ago. 

Mr.  Pollock.  According  to  our  information,  there  were  a total  of 
28  North  American  halibut  vessels  which  operated  6 years  ago,  in 
1968,  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Of  these  28  vessels,  11  were  U.S.  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  28.  Two  or  five  doesn’t  make  much 
difference.  . 

Mr.  Pollock.  There  are  many  other  American  and  Canadian  hali- 
but fishermen  who  operate  in  the  Northeast  Pacific  area  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  but,  if  you  are  just  talking  about  the  Bering  Sea, 
it  was  a very  small  number. 

The  Chairman.  Sardines  have  disappeared  off  the  west  coast.  I 
don’t  know  how  long  we  are  going  to  have  to  wait. 

If  I thought  in  Caracas  that  you  would  get  something  done,  you 
wouldn’t  hear  much  from  me,  but  no  one  will  make  me  a wager.  _ 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  don’t  you  give  us  a chance  in 
Caracas  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  your  effort  has  been  in  preparing.  The  only 
thing  they  resolved  in  New  York  after  all  this  study  was  advisory 
commissions.  It  is  a good  thing  you  didn’t  have  me  there,  I might 
have  disrupted  the  convention. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  say  give  us  time  for  Caracas,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. Do  you  feel  that  Caracas  will  wind  up  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference? 
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Mr.  Pollock  No. 

Senator  Stevens.  IIow  many  more  do  you  anticipate? 

Mr.  Pollock.  T think  we  will  make  progress  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  It  is  such  a complex  issue. 

Senator  Stevens.  1 hat  is  not  what  I mean.  How  many  moire  con- 
ferences are  we  going  to  have  before  we  get  down  to  voting? 

Mr.  Pollock.  That,  of  course,  I cannot  say. 

Senator  Stevens.  I don’t  think  so,  either. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  Vienna  after  that. 

Mr.  Rush.  If  a second  session  is  required,  it  will  be  in  Vienna  in 
! 975. 

Senator  Stevens.  I understand  that  the  foreign  fisheries  are  about 
ready  t0  start  heavy  pressure  on  the  hearing  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
the  Bering  Sea.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Pollock,  Let  me  turn  to  my  expert  again. 

. 'Senator  Stevens.  Is  the  herring  fisheries  starting  up  with  the  for- 
eign fleets  this  year?  If  that  is  so,  is  the  North  Pacific  herring  going 
the,  same  way  as  the  California  herring?  What  happens  to  our  sal- 
mon stock  if  the  herring  is  gone?  We  all  know  that  is  the  feedstock 
tor  the  salmon.  ITow  long  do  we  have  to  wait.  I)o  we  have  to  wait 
until  our  halibut  is  literally  destroyed  before  they  make  a move,  and 
1 notice  it  is  a domestic  move  that  they  have  come  part  way  to  meet 
ns.  The  menhaden  is  gone.  The  hake  is  gone. 

I mean,  really,  I just  wonder  how  long  it  takes  before  we  get  some 
backbone.  Little  Iceland,  they  had  a cod  war  and  they  won.  They 
won  in  1957.  They  started  the  12  miles.  Everyone  condemned  them. 
We  all  went  over  in  1958  and  signed  an  agreement  and  made  it  12 
miles.  They  extended  it  to  50  miles,  put  up  their  backbone,  and  in 
eneet  m a negotiation  defeated  Great  Britain,  We  are  losing  off  our 
shore  fisheries,  species  after  species,  and  we  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  we  can  not. survive. 

Do  we  have  to  get  down  to  the  point  where  we  must  prove  we  have 
a species  destroyed  before  they  will  move  and  meet  us  part  waj'? 

I just  wonder  when,  we  are  going  to  get  some  backbone  In  the 
government.  It  is  not  a political  thing  as  you  know.  I think  25 
years  ago,  I came  to  Washington  for  the  first  time,  and  I met,  your 
predecessor,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  heard  the  problems  about  the  tuna 
fleet.  We  had  to  wait  until  the  tuna  fleet  was  practically  destroyed 
before  they  got  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Act,  and  all  that  did  was 
to  pay  their  fines. 

I just  don’t  know.  I spoke  to  Professor  Moore  about  this.  The  tuna 
people  come  to  us  and  say.  don’t  do  this,  because  the  fears  expressed 
by  Air.  Pollock  are  their  fears.  They  suggest  we  proceed  under  this 
section  7 of  the  1958  agreement  and  that  you  give  notice  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  Russians,  you  are  going  to  proceed  unilaterally  in 
6 months  unless  there  is  something  done. 

My  answer  to  them  is  fine,  if  you  all  will  do  it,  as  I told  the  ehair- 
man  if  you  will  take  a motion,  start  that  process  through,  then  we 
might  be  m a different  position.  But  I don’t  know  how  you  can 
expect  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  complete  deple- 
tion  of  olr  fisheries  in  exchange  for  giving  you  a bargaining  posi- 
tion,  and  that  is  my  feeling  about  it. 
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I really  think  you  are  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible,  and  not  just 
the  politically  impassible.  You  are  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible, 
just  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  species  after  species  to  disappear  from 
the  oceans  of  this  country,  in  order  that  we  might  get  an  agreement 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kush.  Senator  Stevens,  I would  certainly  agree  with  you  that 
we  don’t  want  to  wait  until  our  fisheries  are  gone. 

As  I said,  we  now  have  spent  years  in  preparation  for  a very 
important  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  involving  many  vital  issues, 
among  the  most  vital  of  which  is  fisheries.  We  have  made  great 
progress.  I think  in  the  fisheries  field  particularly,  we  are  very  opti- 
mistic. We  hope  that  the  conference  will  end  with  a treaty  by  1975, 
and  to  take  action  that  would  destroy  the  chance  of  all  the  major 
countries  of  the  world  coming  together  on  this  issue  I think  would 
not  be  wise.  _ 

I would  like  Mr.  McKernan  to  speak  to  this. 

Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  listened  with  growing 
interest  to  the  discussion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  record  is  not 
correct  in  several  places. 

In  the  first  place,  the  menhaden  depletion 

The  Chairman.  What  record  ? 

Mr.  McKernan.  This  record. 

The  Chairman.  This  record? 

Mr.  McKernan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  your  witnesses  that  are  making  it  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  McKernan.  No;  I am  talking  about  Senator  Stevens’  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  depletion  of  menhaden  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  was  by  American  fishermen.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
foreign  fishermen  have  not  fished  menhaden.  The  decline  of  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  this  year — and  last  year — quite  clearly  has  not  been 
caused  by  foreign  fishing.  It  has  been  caused  by  very  unusual  natural 
conditions. 

The  statement  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  had  enough  back- 
bone is  something  that  I simply  don’t  agree  with.  I think  that  we 
have  more  concessions  on  the  high  seas  by  foreign  fishermen  off  our 
coasts  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  I think  that  we  have 
attempted  and 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  darndest  argument  I have  ever  heard. 

Sure,  we  have,  because  they  are  all  fishing  off  our  coasts. 

Mr.  McKernan.  That  is  not  quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  argument  at  all.  If  we  were  fishing 
off  the  coast  of  Japan  like  they  are  fishing  off  our  coast,  how  long 
would  it  take  them  to  act  ? 

Mr.  McKernan.  There  are  Soviets  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  have  an  agreement  with  them;  they 
have  to  work  with  them  because  of  the  salmon. 

Mr.  McKernan.  Some  of  our  fishermen,  some  of  our  northwest 
fishermen  have  talked  about  fishing  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  have 
been  encouraged.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  agreement  that  we 
reached  with  Japan  on  halibut  is  a good  example  of  protection  that 
has  been  afforded  American  fisherman  just  recently. 
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The  agreement  that  we  reached  with  16  nations  in  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  is  another  example  of  protection  during  this  interim  period. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  at  least  give  that  a chance  to 
work. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  didn’t  get  an  agreement  on  halibut.  We  got. 
an  announcement  here  which  I saw  for  the  first  time  today  that 
the  Government  of  Japan  as  a domestic  issue  is  prohibiting  certain 
operations.  These  people  came  bach  without  getting  an  agreement. 

You  were  there;  I wasn’t  there.  I put  in  the  record  the:  press 
release  that  you  issued  when  you  came  back  so  the  country  would 
know  the  problem  we  are  having.  This  hasn’t  been  announced  to 
my  knowledge.  This  hasn’t  been  announced  as  an  agreement.  This 
is  an  awareness  of  an  action  taken  by  the  Japanese,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  is  enforced. 

There  were  10  canneries  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area.  There  were 
40,000  people  engaged  in  harvest  ing  the  salmon  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
operation.  Today  there  are  two  canneries  that  operate  and  there  are 
less  than  1,000  people  employed. 

Mr.  McKern  vn.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  might,  let’s  just  take  Bris- 
Bay.  The  low  point,  in  Bristol  Bay  salmon  runs  occurred  in  the 
1040’s  and  early  1950’s.  Since  1950,  the  runs  in  Bristol  Bay  have 
gradually  increased  until  1970. 

Now,  those  runs  were  increasing  in  spite  of  a high  seas  fishery 
by  Japan  on  Bristol  Bay  runs.  For  example,  the  largest  tike  of 
salmon  in  recent  history  occurred  in  1970.  After  that  time,  we  had 
a disastrous  natural  loss  of  the  young  downstream  migrating  smolts 
in  Bristol  Bay. 

The  Citatum:  vn.  I understand  this  problem,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  Japanese  catch  any  year,  a good  year  or  a bad  year;  it 
doesn’t  help  us. 

Mr.  McKernan.  But  let's  not  blame  foreign  fishing  for  all  of  our 
problems.  We  have  a lot  of  problems  that  are  caused  by  some  of 
our  own  inadequacies. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  not  eliminate  one  problem? 

Mr.  McKernan.  I am  in  favor  of  it,  but  let’s  eliminate  it 
effectively. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  same  argument 
about  whether  this  would  be  effective.  I think  it  would  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

Mr.  McKernan.  It  would  be  effective  for  halibut,  but  it  would 
be  damaging1'  to  salmon. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  read  what  came  out  of  the  meeting.  This 
is  the  release  I put  in  the  record. 

_ Talking  about  Mr.  Schoning,  he  blamed  adverse  climatic  condi- 
tions in  recent  winters  for  the  1973  “lowest  return  ever  reported  of 
sockeye  salmon  to  Bristol  Bay,”  but  added  that  the  small  runs  of 
salmon  had  been  predicted  at  the  1974  INPFC  meeting  and  that  the 
Japanese  were  aware  of  the  need  for  coojieratLve  conservation 
measures. 

At  that  time  Japan  indicated  it  would  operate  its  highseas  fishery 
with  due  concern  for  the  Bristol  Bay  inns.  Scientific  information 
revealed  that  the  recent  Tokyo  meeting  clearly  demonstrates,  how- 
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ever,  that  Japan  increased  rather  than  decreased  its  fishing  effort 
in  1973  in  the  key  areas  where  the  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  salmon  are 

vulnerable  to  capture.  , , , , 

At  a time  we  are  telling  even  the  Eskimos  that  they  can  t nsn  tor 
subsistence  purposes  for  Bristol  Bay  salmon,  the  Japanese  are  in- 
creasing their  high-seas  fishing  effort.  . , 

I don’t  think  you  can  say  that  things  m this  record  are  incorrect. 

Is  it  incorrect  that  more  fur  seals  are  floating  ashore  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition than  ever  before?  , . . j. 

Mr.  MoKeknan  . T am  not  aware  that  the  fur  seals  are  dying  ox 

malnutrition. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  from  your  release, 

Mr.  Pollock.  Most  of  them  are  pups,  probably  98  percent  of  them, 
and  this  is  not  unusual.  Pups  do  die,  and  the  heavier  the  population 
gets,  the  more  of  them  die.  About  one-third  of  them  die  from  mal- 
nutrition, about  one-third  of  them  die  from  hookworm  disease. 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  for  the 
record :] 

Pkibilof  Island  Fuu  Seal  Pup  Mortalities 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  lias  monitored  fur  seal  pup  mortality 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  since  1964.  The  counts  for  the  10-year  period,  1964-1976 
indicate  no  increasing  trend  but  do  shpw  peaks  of  mortality  every  3 years,  as 
follows : 

1901  25,  042 

1965  46'  308 

» £5 

i£  • SS 
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1972  - - 2<3’  389 

1973  (partial  count) 

Analysis  of  mortality  data  indicates  that,  the  primary  causes  of  death  are 

hookworm  disease  and  apparent  malnutrition,  together  accounting  for  oyer 
73  5%  of  deaths  in  1971.  Other  causes  are  microbial  infection,  trauma,  and  a 
combination  of  symptoms  called  multiple  hemorrhage-perinatal  complex  involv- 
ing damage  to  internal  organs  and  extensive  hemorrhaging.  There  is  significant 
year-to-year  variations  in  the  incidence  of  causes  of  death,  particulaily  foi 
hookworm  and  apparent  malnutrition.  Comparison  of  autopsy  data  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  hookworm  diagnosed  death  in  the  sample  areas  for  the  o-year 

1 The  periodic  increase  of  what,  has  been  categorized  as  apparent  malnutrition 
is  the  major  cause  of  the  3-year  cyclical  pattern  indicated  above.  Ihe  term 
“apparent  malnutrition”  was  applied  in  those  cases  where  the  dead  pup  showed 
an  emaciated  appearance  and  a lack  of  specific  symptoms  of  other  causes. 

In  1972  and  1973,  emphasis  was  placed  on  microbiological  investigations  of 
infectious  disease  agents.  A virus  disease  (Vesicular  Exanthema  of  Swine  irus) 
has  now  been  implicated  in  some  cases  of  death  which  had  been  previously 
diagnosed  as  apparent  malnutrition,  the  primary  cause  of  the  3-year  fluctuations 
in  mortality.  Future  work  will  explore  the  possibility  of  this  virus  or  possibly 
some  other  disease  agent  being  responsible  for  a significant  share  of  this  category 
of  death  causes.  Additionally,  a bacterial  disease,  leptospirosis,  lias  been  impli- 
cated as  . the  cause  of  the  multiple  hemorrhage-perinatal  complex  condition. 

I11  summary,  pup  mortality  has  occurred  regularly  since  monitoring  began, 
with  no  generally  increasing  trend.  The  pups  are  still  nursing  m their  first 
summer  and  not  feeding  on  hard  food  such  as  fish.  Flip  nutrition  and  the  avail- 
ability of  food  to  nursing  females  are  being  investigated.  Causes  of  pup  mortality 
are  still  being  determined  and  may  include  a larger  percentage  of  bac.,erial 
and  virus  caused  deaths  than  heretofore  considered. 
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1 he  Chairman.  If  only  one  died  from  malnutrition,  that  is  enough 
to  do  something  about  it.  6 

Senator  Stevens.  Malnutrition  is  lack  of  feedstocks.  Who’s  taMno- 
them  ? We  are  not  taking  them. 

Mr.  McKern*  n.  It  might  mean  there  are  too  many  seals  in  the 
limited  space.  There  are  other  things  to  consider. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  a frustrating  thing  in  a State  like  mine. 

1 lie  Chairman.  1 don’t  know  why  we  have  to  sit  back  and  just 
delay,  delay,  and  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  may  I raise  another  question— 
i ne  Chairman  Let  me  iisk  the  Secretary  a couple  of  questions. 
* fqay  that  countries  in  ICNAF,  made  substantial  concessions. 
What  do  yon  mean  by  substantial?  Do  you  want  to  put  those  in  the 
record,  what,  you  think  are  substantial? 

Mr.  Rush.  Yes:.  We  will  be  plea-ed  to. 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  for  the 
record :]  ' 

Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  was  for- 
mulated in  1949  for  the  investigation,  protection,  and  conservation  of  the  fish- 
eries of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  gave  the  Commission  created  by  it 
.nttd  [hat  Commission  undertook  regulation  of  the  fisheries 
rtnrnv,  the  1.150  s in  a low  key  manner,  which  was  adequate  for  the  problems 
facing  .it  an:  that  time.  However,  that  situation  lias  changed  dramatically  and 

““wSi"1  ,haVe  been  m,de  in  ICNAF'  at  the  initLtive 

Under  the  original  ICNAF  Convention  each  member  nation  was  .responsible 
for  enforcing  the  conservation  regulations  with  regard  to  its  own  fishermen 
Under  an  amendment  initiated  in  1963  and  effective  in  1969,  the  Commission 
was  empowered  to  establish  international  enforcement  measures.  In  1971  a 
system  of  joint  enforcement  was  begun  under  which  inspectors  of  any  ICNAF 
nation  may  tionrd  the  fishing  vessels  of  any  other  fishing  nation  on  the  high 
seas  and  check  ffor]  compliance  [with!  the  ICNAF  regulations.  This  system 
was  improved  in  1973  and  additional  improvements  proposed  bv  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ire  expected  to  be  adopted  this  year.  The  Commission  also 
adopted  in  1973  an  extension  of  the  scheme  to  cover  the  area  off  the  United 
States  south  from  Tong  Island  to  Cape  Hatteras.  Participation  bv  the  sixteen 
soon  to  be  seventeen,  ICNAF  member  nations,  which  include  the  most  advanced 
fishery  nations,  is  indicative  of  the  major  advances  we  are  undergoing  in  inter- 
national fisheries  management. 

Under  the  procedures  of  the  original  Convention  it  often  took  many  years 
to  bring  ICNAF  regulations  into  force.  An  amendment  proposed  by  the  United 
States  in  1,164  and  effective  in  1969  now  permits  conservation  regulations  to 
enter  into  force  from  six  to  nine  months  after  adoption  in  the  absence  of  a 
positive  object! on.  While  that  time  period  was  more  than  adequate  when  the 
limted  States  proposal  was  adopted,  it  noo  has  proven  inadequate  in  the  face 
ol  the  rapid  increase  in  fisheries  in  recent  years.  The  United  States  lias  initi- 
ated action  to  further  amend  the  Convention  to  permit  the  adoption  of  neces- 
sary conservation  regulations  on  a more  expedious  basis. 

In  1969  the  United  States  initiated  an  amendment  to  the  Convention  to  deal 
with  the  Muds  of  regulations  that  may  be  adopted.  The  original  Convention 
had  severely  limited  the  Commission  in  the  measures  It  could  institute  Under 
this  amendment  the  Commission  may  institute  any  'appropriate  measures  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  optimum  utilization  of  the  stocks  of  fish.  If  may  also  take 
into  account  economic  and  technical  considerations  in  adopting  these  measures 
as  well  as  the  scientific  consideration  which  forms  the  base  for  all  fisheries 
management.  Under  the  authority  of  this  amendment  the  Commission  has  in- 
stituted a nationally  allocated  quota  system  for  most  of  the  .stocks  of  fish  in 
the  Northwest  Atlantic.  It  has  also  adopted  a highly  innovative  two-tier  cuota 
system  for  the  area  off  the  United  States  coast  which  institutes  a nationally 
allocated  total  catch  quota  above  and  beyond  the  individual  species  catch 
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quota®,  thus  regulating  for  the  first  time  the  entire  biomass.  This  total  catch 
quota  is  lower  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  species  quotas  and  thus  places 
an  additional  restriction  on  fishing  activity.  Under  this  regulation  foreign 
fishing  will  be  reduced  off  the  U.S.  east  coast  by  more  than  20%  in  1974,  as 
much  as  30%  for  some  large  fleets.  Further  reductions  are  also  required  in 
1975  and  1976.  The  U..S.  fisheries  are  rebuilding  during  this  same  period.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  1 CNAF  has  'also  instituted  quotas  for  various  stocks  of  fish 
to  preclude  the  type  of  overfishing  that  ha®  adversely  .affected  so  many  of  the 
stocks  in  the  past  even  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  current  overfishing 
and  even  though  in  many  cases  an  adequate  scientific  gase  was  lacking.  The 
adoption  of  these  preemptive  quotas  is  indicative  of  a new  principle  that  action 
must  lie  taken  to  prevent  overfishing  before  the  damage  is  done.  In  'adopting 
these  measures  ICNAF  has  also  acknowledged  the  special  Interests  of  the 
coastal  fisheries  by  increasing  quotas  for  the  coastal  American  and  Canadian 
fishermen  even  in  oases  where  the  overall  catch  is  being  reduced. 

Under  an  interpretation  of  the  Convention  advanced  by  the  United  States, 
the  Commission  in  1972  extended  ICNAF  regulations  to  cover  the  area  off  the 
Mid-Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  'States  from  Long  Island  to  Cape  Hattoras, 
Prior  to  that  time  the  Commission  had  [been]  restricted  its  actions  to  the  geo- 
graphical area  defined  in  the  Convention.  Under  this  interpretation  the  Com- 
mission [can]  regulate  stocks  which  support  international  fisheries  in  the 
Convention  area  during  their  entire  migratory  range  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Convention  area.  This  helps  preclude  over-exploitation  of  regulated  stocks 
if  they  should  move  across  the  ICNAF  Convention  line  during  the  course  of  the 
year  into  areas  where  heretofore  the  Commission  had  not  promulgated  regula- 
tions and  the  stocks  were  open  to  unlimited  exploitation. 

During  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  ICNAF  regulations  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  minimum  mesh  size  restrictions.  The  totality  of  the  ICNAF  system  now 
includes  other  gear  restrictions,  minimum  fish  sizes,  closed  areas,  and  closed 
seasons,  as  well  as  the  quota  regulations  and  the  enforcement  scheme.  ICNAF 
now'  has  a complete  system  of  fishery  regulations  of  a direction,  scope  andl 
nature  that  would,  have  been  untbought  of  less  than  a decade  ago.  Although*, 
the  ICNAF  fisheries  have  gone  through  very  difficult  times,  that  situation 
has  now  been  brought  under  control  and  hold®  every  promise  for  the  future- 
of  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  American  coastal  fisherman, 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  Poland  ? 

Mr.  McKern an.  Yes;  we  do  have  agreements  with  Poland. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  McKernan.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  no  Polish 
vessels  there  this  year.  They  have  wanted  to  reach  agreement  with 
us  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  have  not  agreed  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  agreement  as  of  now  with  Poland? 

Mr.  McKernan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  means  they  can  do  what  they  want  beyond 
the.  12  miles  ? 

Mr.  McKernan.  I think  both  Canada  and  ourselves  are  quite 
hopeful  that  they  won’t  even  show  up. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  the  problem,  everybody  is  hopeful  and 
nothing  happens.  They  can  do  what  they  want  off  there  now. 

Mr.  McKernan.  Bight  at  the  present  time  the  Polish  fishery  in 
the  Pacific  coast  is  a nonproblem.  They  are  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  "We  don’t  want,  to  fish  off  Poland,  so  we  have  got 
nothing  to  bargain  with.  Just  tell  them  to  keep  off  our  shores. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  mentioned  a problem  about  the  depletion  of 
runs  in  the  east  coast  by  our  own  fishermen.  What  jurisdiction  do 
we  have  to  go  out  beyond  the  12-mile  limits? 

Mr.  McKernan.  Almost  all  the  menhaden  are  taken  within  the 
territorial  sea,  in  fact,  within  3 miles.  The  great  bulk  of  menhaden 
m the  Atlantic  coast  are  taken  within  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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Senator  Stevens.  As  a.  practical  matter,  when  our  people  go  out 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit  and  fish  and  sell  their  fish  to  a foreign  fish 
tender"  we  don  t have  any  real  jurisdiction  over  them  either,  do  we? 

Mr.  MoIvei  nan.  For  the  most  part  that  doesn’t  occur,  but  the 
states  can  regulate  their  own  citizens  so  long  as  it  is  not  contrary  to 
r ederal  law.  * 

Senator  Stevens.  But  Alaska  couldn’t  regulate  the  people  from 
the  State,  of  Washington  ? ' 

M r.  McKer  van.  That  is  correct. 


senator  or i wens.  And  the  State  of  Washington  people  could  not 
regulate  people  fishing  in  the  North  Bering  Sea? 

. Mr-  McKer nan.  Alaska  has  been  regulating  by  landing  laws.  This 
is  m court  at  the  present  time,  as  I am  sure  the  Senator  knows,  in 
Alaska.  ’ 


The,  Chairman.  Now,  we  talked  a little  before  about  the  inter- 
national law  aspect.  The  Chairman  really  wants  to  state  again  that 

ycre  are  better  mechanisms  than  multilateral  agreements  for  estab- 
li 'finig  rules  ol  international  law. 

b or  example,  the  rule  of  custom.  The  unilateral  extension  of  200 
miles  by  a majority  of  nations  would  make  200  miles  a rule  of  inter- 
national law.  1 don’t  see  that  S.  1988  is  a violation.  We  don’t  want 
to  get  into  a legal  argument. 

Mr.  Rrrsii.  The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  tie  Con- 
tiguous Zone  to  which  we  are  a party,  along  with  Japan,  Russia  and 
many  other  countries— 40,  I think— -provides  that  in  the  zone  of  the 
high  seas  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  the  coastal  state  can  exer- 
cise control  for  certain  purposes  12  miles  beyond  the  base  line  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  is  measured. 

. Ikl'n.  in  article  2 of  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas,  it  is  pro- 
vided-—and  under  present  international  law  this  means  everythin** 
beyond  12  miles  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  fishing— that  the  high 
seas  are  open  to  all  nations  . . . and  subject  to  no  one’s  sovereignty. 
And  then  the  various  things  are  enumerated  which  are  guaranteed, 
and  which  are  to  be.  exercised  under  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
articles  and  by  other  rules  of  international  law.  One  of  them  is  free- 
dom of  fishing,  freedom  of  navigation,  and  so  forth. 

So,  nil  arc  a party  to  two  conventions,  clearly  providing  that  free- 
dom of  fishing  mist  exist  beyond  the  12-mile  zone. 

? he  T SSR.  and  Japan  are  also  parties  to  those  conventions. 

We  also  have  various  bilateral  agreements,  including  those  with 
Japan  and  the  USSR,  which  cover  fishing  on  the  high  seas  off  our 
coast.  International  law,  of  course,  permits  countries  to  enter  into 
agreements  which  affect  their  high  seas  freedoms  such  as  the  freedom 
of  fishing. 

Senator  Stevens.  What,  about  the  1988  Convention;  we  are  a party 
fo  that,  too.  and  that  authorizes  von  to  take  unilateral  action  within 
6 months  after  negotiations  ended.  We  have  been  negotiation-  for 
T/>  years. 

The  tuna  people  come  in  and  sav,  “Ask  the  Government  to  take 
action  under  the  1958  agreement  and  we  won’t  object.” 

All  fishing  organizations  of  the  country  said  last  week,  “Take 
action  under  the,  1958  Convention  and  we  won’t  object.” 
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It  so  happens  that  Russia  and  Japan  are  not  parties  to  that..  But 
we  are  parties.  In  international  law  we  would  be  justified  in  taking 
action. 

Mr.  McKernan.  If  I could  comment  just  a little  bit. 

One  problem  with  that  is  we  can  take  nondiscriminatory  action, 
that  is,  action  that  must  be  equal  against  our  people  and  all  other 
fishermen.  Secondly,  of  course,  implementing  legislation  is  in  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time— it  hasn’t  passed — which  would  permit  us 
to  implement  the  1958  Convention.  It  is  called  the  High  Seas  Fish- 
eries Conservation  Act.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  had  it  in 
Congress  for  some  time. 

Dr.  White.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

In  Mr.  Pollock’s  testimony,  which  he  submitted  for  the  record,  he 
pointed  out  that  a very  important  action  that  could  be  taken  which 
could  afford  some  protection,  even  in  the  interim,  is  the  passage  of 
the  High  Seas  Fisheries  Conservation  Act,  which  was  submitted  by 
the  President  and  is  now  before  the  Congress.  That  act  would  provide 
the  necessary  authority  to  manage  and  regulate  fisheries,  in  the  con- 
tiguous zone  where  no  Federal  authority  now  exists,  and  it  would 
provide  the  authority  necessary  to  regulate  U.S.  fishermen  beyond 
the  12-mile  zone. 

Senator  Stevens.  II.S.  fishermen? 

Dr.  White.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  talking  about  the  foreigners.  We  reg- 
ulate our  fisheries  pretty  well.  We  will  take  a look  at  that.  I think 
yc>”  have  to  have  more  authority  under  that  bill, 

Mr.  Brtttin.  The  hill  would  also  permit  the  execution  of  article 
YII  of  the  Fisheries  Convention  of  1958.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
applicable  to  foreign  fishermen  for  purposes  of  conservation. 

The  Chairman.  Send  up  some  suggestions  on  that  and  some  author- 
ity. We  are  not  talking  about  American  fishermen. 

Dr.  White.  The  bill  providing  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  now 
before  the  Congress. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  don’t  believe  that  you  could  give  notice 
under  that  treaty,  it  is  not  a self-executing  treaty,  you  couldn’t  give 
notice  under  the  1958  treaty  and  proceed  on  the  basis  of  6 months? 

Mr.  Rush.  No;  we  believe  we  cannot  fully  implement  this  treaty 
without  legislation. 

Senator  Stevens.  I don’t  read  that  treaty  as  being  something  that 
requires  legislation  to  implement  it. 

Mr.  Rush.  The  1958  treaty,  as  you  know,  relates  to  conservation 
measures.  Those  measures  must  be  nondiscriminatory,  as  Mr. 
McKernan  said. 

Senator  Stevens.  I understand  that,  but  beyond  the  12-miles  limit 
in  the  international  zone  that  exists  today,  you  have  that  authority 
to  be  self-executing  beyond  12  miles  today.  I would  ask  you  to  check 
with  your  legal  people.  I think  you  have  got  the  power  beyond  the 
1 2 miles  today  to  take  action  and  have  had  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Rush.  The  foreign  fishermen  do  not  recognize  that,  Senator 
Stevens,  so  we  would  come  into  a conflict  with  them.  The  Soviets  and 
Japanese  do  not,  so  we  could  have  another  Iceland  situation. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  would  be  a cod  war. 
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Mr.  Rush.  Exactly,  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Japanese. 

The  Chairman . Isn’t  this  the  point  we  have  been  making?  Here 
we  have  an  agreement  that  doesn’t  work. 

Mr.  Rush.  The  1958  convention  relates  to  conservation  and  does 
not  relate  to  fishing  rights,  discriminatory  fishing  rights. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  had  notice  a year  ago  what  the  Japanese 
and  the  Russians  have  done  with  regard  to  halibut,  and  we  went 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  this  halibut  season  and  didn’t  give  them  any 
notice.  We  knew  they  were  taking'  those  chicks  as  they  came  across 
the  break  of  the  shelf. 

I think  that  is  very  plainly  spelled  out  in  your  own  documents. 
We  knew  it  and  they  continued  to  do  it,  and  you  took  no  unilateral 
action.  I think  you  are  forcing  us  into  a position  where  the  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Rush.  We  have  no  penalties,  and  we  need  implementing:  leg- 
islation in  order  to  provide  penalties. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  couldn’t  impose  your  penalties  on  them 
beyond  the  12-mi  e limit  anyway. 

Mr.  Rush.  We  have  no  general  implementing  legislation  for  pen- 
alties. So,  except  in  specific  cases  such  as  ICNAF  where  we  do  have 
implementing  legislation,  we  cannot  apply  penalties  to  our  own 
fishermen,  or  to  foreign  fishermen  to  the  extent  provided  for  by 
International  agreement. 

Senator  Stevens.  I don’t  think  you  can  impose  penalties  on  them 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit  anyway  unless  we  pass  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  true,  Mr.  Secretary — J want  to  be  fact- 
ual—the  State  Department  is  willing  to  accept  the  200-mile  limit  for 


seabed  resources  ? 
Mr.  Rush.  As  of 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  to  a conclusion'  1 hat  is  what  I 


understand.  , , 

Mr.  Rush.  As  a matter  of  fact,  on  fisheries,  as  you  know 

The  Chairman.  That  is  oil,  minerals,  200  miles,  you  are  willing 
to  accept  that,  aren’t  you? 

Well,  yes  or  no?  » , 

Mr.  Rush.  Yes,  we  are,  provided  that  the  nature  of  coastal  state 
jurisdiction  on  the  seabed  protects  our  own  interests.  . 

Senator  Stevens.  Did  Truman  violate  the  international  law  when 
he  announced  the  Truman  doctrine  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Rush.  On  some  coastal  fisheries,  we  want  more  than  200  miles. 
We  also  have  some  very  important  distant- water  tuna  interests  that 


we  want  to  protect.  . , , , . , , , , , , 

'I '},e  Chairma  sr.  Don’t  you  think  fish  should  be  protected  too  ? 

Mr.  Rush.  Absolutely.  ‘ , ,, 

The  Chairman.  You  will  fight  like  the  devil  for  the  oil  and  the 
seabed  resources  to  protect  them.  Irish  is  also  a resource. 

Mr.  Rush.  Yes,  sir.  _ w „ , , 

The  Chairman.  It  is  depleted  and  being  depleted.  You  are  look- 
ing for  new  sources.  We  haven’t. got  any  new  fish. 

Mr  Rush.  I drink  our  objectives  are  the  same.  We  want  to  pro- 
tect our  fish  and  our  fishing  rights.  The  question  is  how  can  we  best 
do  it? 
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Senator  Stevens.  I want  to  make  sure  that  you  understand,  we 
don’t  doubt  your  objectives,  we  just  disagree  on  the  means  to  achieve 
them.  I just  don’t  understand  them. 

I asked  the  question  about  the  Truman  doctrine.  President  Truman 
I think  showed  real  backbone  in  1948.  I would  be  interested  in  how 
you  defend  President  Truman’s  unilateral  action  based  on  our  im- 
provement in  technology?  We  had  jurisdiction  as  far  as  our  tech- 
nology would  permit  us  to  develop  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the 
continental  shelf.  That  was  certainly  in  violation  of  international 
laws  as  they  were  known  at  that  time,  weren’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I think  there  are  at  least  two  major  distinctions  be- 
tween that  unilateral  extension  over  the  shelf  resources  in  1945  and 
the  present  bill  that  is  pending  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Stevens.  First  in  terms  of  international  law  it  was  just 

as  unique?  . . 

Mr.  Moore.  The  first  of  those  is  precisely  in  terms  of  international 
law.  In  1945  the  United  States  was  not  party  to  any  treaty  which 
specifically  made  clear  that  it  would  be  a violation  of  the  agreement 
to  go  beyond  the  territorial  sea  for  seabed  resources.  There  was 
simply  no  international  law  on  the  question  of  who  owned  the  shelf 
resources  at  the  time.  , 

However,  the  comparable  situation  on  this  bill  is,  first,  it  would 
be  a rather  clear  violation  of  the  1958  High  Seas  Convention.  It 
would  explicitly  violate  a series  of  bilateral  fisheries  agreements  the 
United  States  has.  There  are  only  12  states  today  that  recognize  any 
kind  of  fisheries  limit  as  broad  as  200  miles. 

The  situation  is  overwhelming  from  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  would  be  a violation  of  law  to  extend  it  unilaterally. 

The  second 

Senator  Stevens.  Even  on  a conservation  basis?  Are  you  saying 
that  the  High  Seas  Convention  prevents  us  from  enforcing  good 
conservation  practices  beyond  12  miles? 

Mr.  Moore.  Two  points. 

First  in  terms  of  article  VII  of  the  Fishing  and  Conservation  of 
Living  Resources  Convention,  I think  the  answer  to  that  is  it  is  not 
binding  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  Japan  at  the  present  time.  They  do 
not  recognize  it.  It  would  be  protested  very  strongly. 

Second,  I do  not  feel  it  would  be  good  conservation  practice.  I 
think  in  the  short  run  it  might  very  substantially  interfere  with  the 
kinds  of  agreements  we  have  been  aible  to  get  and  the  kinds  of  agree- 
ments and  the  interim  measures  that  I think  we  will  be  able  to  get 
in  this  interim  period  until  the  law  of  the  sea  agreement  comes  into 
force. 

I notice  that  Maurice  Strong,  the  executive  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  Program,  in  a statement  he  made  at  Colum- 
bia University  a few  weeks  ago,  very  strongly  indicated  that  he 
felt  that  unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  over  coastal  fishery 
stacks  at  this  time  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  global  conservation. 

I think  the  second  point  I would  like  to  make,  if  I could,  Senator 
Stevens,  on  the  differentiation  with  the  1945  action  is  that  it  was  not 
taken  on  the  eve  of  one , of  the  most  important  multilateral  confer- 
ences in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  probably  the  most  important 
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multilateral  conference  that  the  United  States  has  engaged  in  since 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945. 

1 think  both  you  and  Senator  Magnuison  are  absolutely  correct, 
that  there  is  only  one  way  in  the  long  run  to  solve  the  fisheries 
problem.  There  has  to  be  management  jurisdiction  that  is  coextensive 
with  the  range  of  the  species.  That  is  precisely  the  position  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  'Conference.  The 
preliminary  work  which  has  dragged  out  too  long  has  now  come  to 
an  end.  AVe  are  approaching  the  first  substantive  session  of  that  con- 
ference which  will  begin  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  It  will  be  difficult, 
hut  I am  cautiously  optimistic.  1 think  we  can  get  an  agreement  hy 
1975,  and  1 think  that  agreement  is  almost  certain  to  have  a very 
broad  extension  of  coastal  state  resource  management  jurisdiction. 

1 am  completely  sympathetic  with  the  concerns  of  the  Committee 
in  trying  to  effectively  deal  with  this  problem.  AVe  do  have  an  interim 
fisheries  problem. 

We  need  to  try  to  deal  with  it  effectively  between  now  and  the 
time  we  can  conclude  that  treaty.  But  if  we  take  action  .now  that 
hurls  our  ability  to  genuinely  solve  this  problem  once  and  for  all.  I 
think  it  will  inn  counter  to  our  fisheries  and  our  conservation 

interests. 

The  Ct i Ail w.\u.  Let  me  ask  the  $04  question. 

A Vha t are  you  going  to  do  to  relieve  the  problem  we  have  elf  our 
coasts*  Nothing t 

Air.  Rush.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying,  as  you  know,  the  best 
we  can  as  1 outlined,  both  in  limited  multilateral"  agreements  and  in 
bilateral  agreements,  to  improve  the  situation. 

.A;;  ! mentioned  earlier,  and  also  in  my  statement,  we  hope  that  we 
can  get  agreement  to  put  the  provision  in  effect  before  the  treaty  is 
rati  lied.  VVe  are  pushing  as  hard  as  we  can  on  that  basis. 

The  ( hi  airman  . My  complaint  Is  you  don’t  get  tough  enough  with 
them. 

Mr.  Uttsit.  1 can  sympathize  with  that  complaint. 

The.  Uhaikacakt.  1 think  this  will  help  you.  At  one  time  down  .at 
the  State  Department,  they  said  go  ahead  with  some  kind  of  a bill 
like  this.  Wc  can  say  at  the  conference,  look,  we  have  got  to  move, 
look  what  our  Senate  will  do  to  us  if  we  don’t  move.  It  isn’t  our 
fault,  it  .isn’t,  your  fault  as  a delegate. 

M r.  Bush.  1 think  you  put  vour  finger  on  it  earlier. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  I don’t  know  what  we  can  do. 
The  pressure  is  getting  greater.  These  hearings  up  in  New  England 
will  be  practically  unanimous.  Senator  Pastor©  is  going  to  hold  one 
in  Providence  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Cotton  are  bringing 
everybody  in.  AVe  had  the  same  reaction  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  said,  the  main  point  is  the  immi- 
nence of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  out  of  which  we  expect  very 
substantial  results,  and  out  of  which  we  hope  we  will  achieve  what 
yen  i If  re  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it,  going  to  start? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  20th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  going  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  About  10  weeks. 
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The  Chairman.  I want  for  the  record  your  position  on  the  limits 
as  to  other  resources  of  the  ocean  and  fish  and  an  explanation  of 
why  fish  isn’t  a resource  to  be  protected,  too. 

Mr.  Rush.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  I say  we  want  to  extend  it  beyond 
200  miles  with  regard  to  coastal  and  auadramous  fish.  We  also  have, 
as  I said  earlier,  a very  deep  interest  in  distant-water  fishing  for 
tuna  that  must  be  protected. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  cask  one  question  of  all  of  you. 

You  obviously  would  like  to  put  a cork  in  our  mouths,  but  beyond 
that  what  would  you  say  the  Congress  could  do  to  assist  the  U.S. 
delegation  in  respect  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea? 

Mr.  Rush.  Pass  the  high  seas  bill,  my  colleagues  all  say. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  bill  to  implement  the  1958  treaty? 

Mr.  Rush.  Yes,  sir,  and  also  participate  in  the  delegation  at 


Caracas.  „ , , , 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  a look  at  that.  We  may  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  Congress  is  not  going  to  quit  on  this  bill,  I am 
going  to  fell  you.  If  Caracas  goes  by  and  nothing  happens,  we  are 
going  to  have  a bill  of  some  kind,  not  because  of  Magnuson  or 
Stevens,  but  there  is  fust  enough  feeling  about  not  protecting  our- 
selves. Maybe  we  will  pass  it  before  Caracas. 

I wouldn’t  laugh  about  this.  I have  known  lots _ of  times  when 
Congress  has  strengthened  the  arms  of  our  negotiators  at  treaty 
meetings. 

Senator  Stevens.  I wasn’t  laughing  at  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  squirmed  a little  bit  when  you  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  Department  has  come  up  here  with 
important  matters  and  asked  us  to  express  our  opinions  so  they 
would  have  a better  negotiating  position. 

Mr.  Rush.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  the  reverse  on  this. 

Mr.  Rush.  Our  view  is  this  would  hurt  us. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Don,  you  put  your  statement  in  the 
record.  We  have  discussed  this.  I think  we  know  what  the  different 
arguments  are. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  thank  you  ve-ry  much. 

The  Chairman.  In  our  letter  of  invitation  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  staff  informs  me  we  included  several  questions  on  the  bill, 
and  if  you  have  those  answers,  put  them  in  the  record  in  writing. 

Mr.  Rush  We  have  those,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Don,  did  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  McKeknan.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I told  them  before  you  came  in  that  if  you  didn’t 
get  here,  I would  read  your  statement  or  I would  write  it  out  because 
T know  what  it  is. 


Mr.  McKernan.  I am  sure  you  could  do  a better  job  than  I could. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no;  I couldn’t  do  a better  job. 

I want  to  say  in  all  fairness,  we  have  tried  so  hard  to  arrive  at 
those  conclusions,  and  have  waited  so  long.  An  example  is  what  is 
happening  down  at  the  State  Department,  they  haven’t  named  the 
replacement  yrt.  Wo  had  no  representation  at  the  State  Department 
of  one  time.  There  was  an  economic  division.  Don  was  down  in 
Interior  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
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We  would  go  to  these  conferences  and  sit  across  the  table  with  a 
minister  of  fisheries  who  could  make  a decision  right  at  the  table, 
and  we  were  at  a complete  disadvantage. 

We  are  all  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  can’t  wait  very  long 
on  coastal  fisheries,  and  we  can’t  tie  coastal  fisheries  to  offshore  fish- 
ing which  we  are  working  on,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
agreements. 

I don’t  want  the  record  to  get  out  that  Japan  is  going  to  abrogate 
a treaty  because  nobody  knows  that.  They  fear  it,  maybe.  We  always 
hear  they  are  going  to  abrogate  a treaty.  That  is  the  opening  speech 
in  any  conference  I have  been  to.  That  has  been  going  on  for  years 
ever  since  the  10-year  period  passed  in  INPFC. 

We  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  more  field  hearings  and  then  probably 
some  herein  Washington. 

I think  Senator  Hollings  is  going  to  have  some  hearings  down  in 
the  Southeast  area,  maybe  Atlanta  or  someplace  like  that. 

M r.  Kush.  I want  to  thank  you  for  opportunity  of  appearing,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  questions  and  answers  follow:] 

Committee  Questions  to  the  Department  of  State  Concerning  the  20(1  Mire 

Ll  MIT 

Question.  If  an  effective  Law  of  the  Sea  agreement  on  fisheries  limits  is  not 
reached  this  summer  in  Caracas,  what  contingency  planning  hais  the  State 
Department  done  to  provide  needed  protection  for  threatened  stocks  of  fish  off 
our  shores  prior  to  in  effective  agreement? 

Response.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  shortly  be  able  'to  conclude  an  accept- 
able Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  If  we  are  not,  we  will  of  coarse  have  to  reassess 
the  situation  to  see  what  action  is  warranted  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Bra  nch.  Tn  any  event,  the  United  States  intends  to  continue  to  seek  improve- 
ment in  existing  treaties  and  agreements  and  to  negotiate  new  ones  as  neces- 
sary to  conserve  and  protect  the  shocks  of  fish  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Stales.  Improved  regulatory  programs  will  also  be  sought  in  the  international 
fisheries  commissions.  The  improvements  which  have  been  brought  about 
through  this  ongoing  process  make  international  fisheries  management  a great 
deal  different  from  what  it  was  only  a few  years  ago. 

Question.  In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  on  June  19,  1973,  the  State  Department  replied  to  a 
question  similar  to  #1  above  posed  by  Senator  Pell.  The  answer  was:  “ . . . 
we  intend  to  work  vigorously  toward  strengthened  conservation  measures  in 
both  trilateral  and  multilateral  forums.”  Please  specify  as  to  what  efforts:  have 
been,  and  are  being,  undertaken  and  in  what  bilateral  and  multilateral  forums. 
Wha  t “conservation  measures”  are  being  strengthened  and  how? 

Response.  As  you  know,  a large  number  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  fish- 
eries agreements  have  been  concluded  in  the  last  few  years.  The  bilateral 
fisheries  agreement  with  the  USSR  concerning  the  Atlantic  coast  was  renegoti- 
ated in  June  1973  and  the  joint  US -USSR  Claims  Board  to  handle  fisheries 
damage  claims  was  extended  to  the  Atlantic  at  that  time.  The  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Poland  was  also  renegotiated  in  June.  These  agreements  afforded 
new  or  expanded  protection  for  sipeeics  such  as  hluefish,  loiwter,  yeilowtuil 
flounder,  menhaden,  scrip,  hake  and  river  herring  in  the  Northwest.  Atlantic. 

A now  trilateral  agreement  was  concluded  with  Romania  for  this  same  region 
in  Deomber  1973  which  provides  even  greater  protections.  In  October  a Special 
Meeting  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest.  Atlantic  Fisheries 
reached  agreement  on  an  overall  quota  system  for  the  fisheries  off  the  Atlantic 
const  of  the  US.  The  quotas,  which  reduce  foreign  fisheries  by  nearly  30%  in 
1974  and  more  in  1975  and  1976.  are  aprriiecl  to  both  individual  species  and  to 
the  overall  fish  catch.  This  Innovative  action  is  a most  decisive  step  in  bringing 
the  fisheries  problems  of  the  region  under  full  control,  while  at  the  same  time 
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v,  . „„„+  .,f  i75  degrees  west  longitude  for  five  years  (approximately  the  s>ame 
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<(,™^i^e°Vcomo JfrXn  in^aSffloh  oT^KZes  of  protec- 
outain  japan^e  coupe  , tern  Bering  Sea  and  salmon  of  Bristol  Bay  on- 

X SLe  ha“  the  dedlne  in  abundance  of  ha  1- 

h t in  the  Bering  Sea  and  northeastern  Pacific.  The  decline  is  attributed  n 
hvrae  oart  to  the8  catch  o£  halibut  taken  by  Japanese  and  Soviet  trawlers  in 
the  course  of  fishing  for  other  species.  Our  efforts,  which  were  strongly  sup- 
nortTbv  Canadr,  eventually  resulted,  following  ;the  meeting,  in  Japanese 
* ■ , i inrfl  T-ticit h pH  an«  on  their  trawlers  in  the  eastern  Bering  feea 
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iuvenile  halibut,  in  the  trawl  fishery  is  high.  We  are  now  seeking  the  coopera- 
tiion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  applying  measures  to  their  vessels  which  would 
reduce  thlr  Sental  catCh  of  halibut  and  we  expect  initial  discussions  on 

^Th^efforts1  which ^e^'made  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  Bt1®^ 

the  1973  INPFC  Meeting  and  subsequently  have  not  yet  produced  a 
Si  (Practically  all  North  American  salmon  except  those  from  Bristol 
Bay  are  completely  protected  by  Japan’s  commitment  to  abstain  from  fishing 

“?£%•?«  SSS«wS*ciSffl  W «»•  «*  ;»• »-  ■ «* 

with  the  So  viet  Union  which  requires  annual  negotiation  of  high  sens  sal  mo 
«.n(i  other  measures  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  area  covered  y 
thai  treaty  is  also  at  175  degrees  west  longitude.  We  understand  that  the 
Soviet- Japanese  negotiations  have  concluded  or  are  about  to  conclude  and  we 
pxnect  to  have  further  information  on  the  subject  soon  , o 

We  have  engaged  for  several  years  in  continuing  talks  with  representatives 
of  Canada' regarding  the  difficult  and  complex  problem  presented  by  the  inter- 
ceptions of  fishermen  of  one  country  of  salmon  bound  far  streams  of  the  othe. 

The  aim  is  to  control  such  interceptions  so  that  each  country  would  be  able  to 
receive  the  major  benefits  from  investments  it  has  made  m hafchei aes  and 
other  projects  for  enhancement  of  the  salmon  stocks.  Another  meeting  is 
pxnpp+ed  to  he  held  in  December  1974  on  the  subject. 

' Question.  It  lias  been  obvious  to  many  observers  that  in  past  fishery  nego- 
tiations with  countries  such  as  Japan  and  Russia,  the  State  Department  has 
been0 unwilling  to  use  much  leverage  in  obtaining  basic  conservation  measures 
vffiere  such  are  needed.  What  is  the  Department’s  policy,  philosophy  if  you 
will  in  regard  to  fishery  negotiations?  For  example,  why  hasn’t  the  Depart 
nien’t  negotiated  fisheries  in  the  context  of  wheat  or  soybeans  and  other  sources 
of  protein  when  dealing  with  Japan  and  Russia? 
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Response  Generally  speaking  the  Depootment  believes  that  fisheries  prob- 
ieui‘,s  are  Imw.  desrlit  with  in  a fisheries  context  and  on  their  own  merits.  How- 
ever,  this  (tot®  not  mean  simply  conservation  or  who  gets  to  catch  the  fish.  A 
brond  range  of  fisheries  and  fisheries-relafced  issues  are  dealt  with  in  such 
negotiations,  Including  economic,  scientific,  technical,  legal,  social,  and  political 
tumors.  Matters  such  as  fish  prices  and  markets,  traditional  fishing  patterns 
and  tastes,  access  to  ports  and  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone,  concern  for  the 
environment  and  tin  need  for  food,  and  the  differing  laws  of  the  countries 
involved,  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  various  negotiations.  To  broaden  the  context 
In  include  such  things  as  wheat  or  soybea  ns  and  other  sources  of  protein  would 
greatly  complicate  i le  negotiations  since  this  would  interject  a whole  new 
range  ol  domestic  economic  and  political  interests.  This  is  not  to  say,  however 
Unit  fisneries  negotiations  are  undertaken  in  complete  isolation.  They  are  in- 
llneueed  by  and  in  turn  influence  oilier  matters  such  as  trade  policy,  the  balance 
ol  payments,  the  status  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  and  other  treaty  commitments.  Factors  other  than  directly  fisheries- 
reia  ted  ones  can  bo  and  are  used  but.  very  carefully,  in  the  complex  web  of 
negotia  tions  and  foreign  and  domestic  policy  considerations. 

Qtiex/inti,  What  plans  does  the  State  !)<•}» itiment  have  for  further  protection 
nl  the  Bristol  I hi  y sal  non  run  from  Japanese  high  seas  fishing? 

Response.  As  indicated  in  our  answer  to  Question' 2 we  hove  lieen  in  contact 
"'till  Japanese  authorities  on  the  matter  of  Bristol  Bav  salmon  fishing  We  have 
MS  yet  no  dear  information  as  to  what  if  anything  the  Japanese  will  do  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  the  1974  Bristol  Bay  run,  but.  we  are  continuing 
to  push  for  a resolution  of  this  problem. 

Qmxlion.  What  is  I he  definition  of  traditional  or  historic  fishing  rights? 
Response.  Tlie  terms  “traditional”  or  “historic”  fishing  rights  are  "normally 
used  to  refer  to  a limited  right  of  a foreign  nation  to  fish  oh  the  high  sens 
ot  m areas  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  off  I he  coast  of  a coastal  state  acquired 
by  a.  regular,  historic  pattern  of  fishing  in  that  area  and  recognized  by'  the 
coastal  stale  or  an  international  fisheries  organization.  In  high  sens  areas  tin's 
principle  tins  been  recognized  and  applied  under  some  international  fisheries 
conventions,  such  as  The  International  Convention  on  The  Northwest  Atlantic 
**  isiicri.es,  for  (lie  purposes  of  allocation  of  the  resources  under  regulation 
Another  instance  in  which  the  concept  of  "traditional”  or  “historic”  rights 
comes  into  play  is  whore  an  area  of  high  sens  freedom  of  fishing  later  comes 
ni.l  fiiii  I he  coastal  state’s  fisheries  jurisdiction,  the  rpiesition  of  recognition  of 
••historic’*  or  “traditional”  rights  of  distant  water  fishing  states  does  arise 
An  example  of  ibis  process  occurred  at.  the  1958  Conference  on  haw  of  the 

vim  uni 
. -.ea,  up 

a total  of  twelve  rules  from  the  applicable  baseline,  in  which  the  coastal 
Stale  would  have  the  same  rights  in  respect  of  fishing  and  the  exploitation 
“ ' ining  resources  as  it  has  in  its  territorial  sea.  These  rights  wore  subject, 
however,  "to  the  right;  of  the  vessels  of  any  State  whose  vessels  have  fished 
regularly  in  that  portion  of  the  zone  having  a continuous  imseline  and  loca  ted 
iu  the  same  major  body  of  water  for  the  period  of  five  years  immediately  pro- 
ceeding l lie  signature  of  this  convention,  to  fish  in  the  outer  six  miles  of  that 
pol  l ion  of  Ihe  zone,  under  obligation  to  observe  there  in  such  conservation 
regulations  as  are  consistent  with  the  rules  of  international  law,”  as  well  as 
to  pus*  or  future  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements  entered  into  by  ihe 
cousin]  state.  ( See  4 Whiteman  Digest  of  International  Daw  03,1071.  Tills 
proposal  was  not  part  of  the  final  outcome  of  the  195,8  treaty,  which  did  not 
include  a specific  area  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  beyond  the  territorial  sea. 

However.  He  princiule  of  traditional  fishing  rights  lias  been  recognized  in 
international  treaties  and  agreements  since  1958,  along  with  recognition  in 
international  law  of  a twelve  mile  fisheries  jurisdiction.  For  example,  the 
lOurr-iien  a Fisheries  Convention  of  1904  enabled  signatory  states  to  regulate 
fisheries  within  a twelve  mile  zone.  Fishing  was  reserved  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  coastal  state  within  the  inner  six  miles  subject  to  a short  phase-out  period 
for  foreign  fishermen  who  had  traditionally  fished  the  throe  to  six  mile  zone. 
Within  the  outer  six  miles,  fishing  was  reserved  to  fishermen  of  the  coastal 
state  and  of  those  states  wihich  had  habitually  fished  in  the  area  between 
January  1,  1953  and  December  1962.  Such  foreign  fishermen  were  to  he  restrict- 
ed to  stocks  and  grounds  which  they  had  already  fished  and  were  subject  to 
regulation  and  policing  by  the  coastal  state. 


* " ' - uccurrec  an.  roe  i moo  uonierenee  on  uw  of  t 

Ken.  Where  the  United  States  introduced  a proposal  calling  for  a mux  lint 
breadth  of  ihe  territorial  sea  of  six  miles,  and  an  additional  six  mile  area, 
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With  respect  to  the  US,  Public  Law  89-668  which  established  our  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  in  I960  indicates  that  our  rights  will  lie  exercised  subject  to  con- 
tinuation of  traditional  fishing  by  foreign  states  as  may  lie  recognized  by  he 
US  On  the  basis  Of  this  authority,  traditional  fishing  by  foreign  nations  has 
been  recognized  in  several  United  States  bilateral  agreements.  Our  reciprocal 
fisheries  agreement  with  Canada  states  as  a basis  that  the  ' fishermen  of  the 
two  countries  have  traditionally  fished  for  the  same  species  in  certain  areas 
now  encompassed  within  the  exclusive  fishery  zones.”  Our  agreement  with 
Japan  concerning  certain  fisheries  off  the  United  States  coast  also  permits 
limited  fishing  by  Japan  in  ou,r  contiguous  fisheries  zone. 

The  exact  definition  of  recognized  traditional  fishing  rights  depends  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  involved.  The  United  States  proposal  in  IJ08 
based  the  existence  and  extent  of  traditional  rights  on  fishing  activities  m a 
five-vear  previous  period.  The  European  Fisheries  Convention  used  a longer  base 
period  and  limited  the  right  specifically  to  the  stocks  and  the  area  in  which 
Hulling  bad  been  carried  out.  Our  bilateral  agreements  specifically  limit  the 
fishing  activities  which  will  be  allowed.  ' 

Some  agreements,  such  as  the  European  Convention,  may  also  contain  pro- 
visions for  a phase-out  of  traditional  fishing  over  time. 

As  you  know,  our  fisheries  proposal  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  con- 
tains provision  for  access  by  states  which  have  traditionally  fished  for  a 
resource,  subject  to  reduction  or  phase-out  without . discrimination,  on  the 
basis  of  a formula  to  be  negotiated.  The  exact  definition  and  extent  of  tradi- 
tional fishing  will  also  have  to  be  determined  in  the  context  of  the  negotiations, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  considering  various  formulas  which  might  be  used 

in  tills  regard.  . . . 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Brazil  Shrimp  Agreement?  Have  any 
attempts  been  made  to  achieve  a similar  agreement  on  tuna  with  countries 
inch  as  Ecuador  and  Peru?  If  so,  to  what  avail?  _ 

Response.  The  agreement,  extended  once,  will  expire  June  dl,  1974.  cur 
1 shermen  seem  sa  tisfied  with  the  present  arrangement.  The  TJSG  has  proposed 
i egotiation  of  a new  agreement  with  the  Brazilians,  but  in  the  event  this  is 
i ot  possible  we  will  attempt  to  extend  the  current  agreement  again.  While  we 
l ave  not  negotiated  with  the  CEP  countries  to  achieve  a similar  set  up,  we  did 
s»ek  their  reactions  on  the  US-Brazil  treaty.  The  indications  were  that  they 
did  not,  see  it  as  being  applicable  to  the  itunas  our  fishermen  exploit  off  those 
oasts.  However,  we  are  willing  to  discuss  such  arrangements  further  if  the 
emntri.es  show  interest  and  it  appears  that  the  arrangements  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  our 'fishermen.  , , „ . 

Question.  Have  any  estimates  of  cost  been  prepared  for  the  job  of  enforcing 
a “species”  approach  to  fisheries  jurisdiction  and  management? 

Response.  We  are  presently  developing  cost  estimates  of  enforcement  of  the 
“species”  approach  to  fisheries  management.  As  soon  as  such  estimates  become 
available,  copies  of  them  will  lie  forwarded  to  you. 

Question.  What  is  the  realistic  likelihood  that  the  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  could  lie  employed  as 
an  “Interim”  protection  mechanism  for  threatened  stocks  of  fish?  Has  that 
Convention  ever  been  resorted  to  by  any  nation  with  any  tangible  results? 

Docs  the  State  Department  have  any  plans  to  utilize  the  procedures  of  this 
treaty ? 

Response.  The  United  States  interest  in  coastal  fisheries  goes  to  both  con- 
servation and  access  by  American  fishermen  to  the  supplies  of  fish  they  need 
to  keep  the  fisheries  economic.  The  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  provides  only  for  conservation,  on 
a nondiscriminatory  basis.  Thus  it  does  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  the  entire 
problem  Only  a few  of  the  major  fishing  nations  other  than  the  United  States 
are  parties  to  the  Convention,  and  only  a very  few  vessels  from  Parties  ever 
fish  off  the  United  States  coast.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Convention  has 
ever  been  resorted  to  with  tangible  results.  We  are  constantly  exploring  actions 
that  we  can  take  to  further  protect  our  fisheries  interests,  and  the  Convention 
is  often  considered  In  this  context,  but  we  have  no  concrete  plans  to  utilize  it 
in  any  direct  manner  at  this  time. 

Question.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  provisional  application  of  a new 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  or  Treaties.  Have  the  terms  of  any  full,  new  Treaty 
been  applied  provisionally,  or  'has  provisional  application  experience  been 
mostly  with  amendments  to  existing  treaties?  Is  it  realistic  to  believe  that 
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any  nation  would  wish  to  be  bound,  even  provisionally,  by  such  a complex 
treat  y as  the  I -aw  of  the  Sea  Conference  would  develop,  especially  since  its 
actual  terms  would  not  be  known  until  the  very  end  of  the  negotiations  ? 

Response.  The  concept  of  provisional  application  of  a treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  is  a widely  recognized  feature  of  the  international  law  of 
treaties,  as  evidenced  by  Article  25  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties.  The  United  States  has  provisionally  applied  new  international  agree- 
ments on  number  of  occasions.  Two  examples  are  the  Convention  of  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  and  the  World  Health  Organization.  Provisional  arrange- 
ments have  often  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  administrative  machinery 
contemplated  by  ar  international  agreement  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  agreement.  Examples  include'  Annex  I of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (TIAS  8873)  and  Article  I.  Section  I of  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  International.  Civil  Aviation  (EAS  469).  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  prepared  a paper  for  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
entitled  “Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  Alternative  Approaches  to  Provisional  Appli- 
cation.” which  examines  a number  of  precedents.  In  addition,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assenbly  has  prepared  a report  on  the  subject  entitled  “Examples 
of  Precedents  of  Provisional  Application,  Pending  their  Entry  into  Force!  of 
Multilateral  Treaties,  Especially  Treaties  which  have  Established  International 
Organization  and/or  Regimes”  (A/AC.1SS/88) . 

Because  of  the  very  apparent  need  for  effective  conservation  of  living  re- 
sources of  ihe  sea  f nd  the  desire  of  many  coastal  states  1'o.r  expanded  coastal 
fisheries  jurisdiction.  States  may  well  wish  to  bind  themselves  to  a provisional 
agreement  to  allow  rapid  implementation  of  successful  treaty  articles  on  these 
fisheries  issues.  At  the  time  the  final  decisions  on  provisional  application  are 
made,  the  substance  of  the  treaty  provisions  Involved  would  be  known. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  other  witnesses,  Oregon  Coastal 
Ports  Association,  Mr.  Ternyik,  and  Larry  Qualman. 

STATEMENTS  0 ¥ WILBUR  E.  TERNYIK,  CHAIRMAN,  OREGON 

COASTAL  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION:  AND 

LARRY  QUALMAN,  PRESIDENT,  PORT  COMMISSION  0E  COOS  BAY, 

OBEG. 

Mr.  Ternyik.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Wilbur  Ternyik.  I am 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Coastal'  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  created  by  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  in  1971. 

This  commission  of  30  members  is  responsible  for  developing  a 
natural  resource  management  program  for  Oregon’s  coastal  zone. 

By  resolution  or  the  commission  on  April  19,  1974, 1 was  delegated 
to  speak  here  on  behalf  of  the  entire  commission.  We  strongly  sup- 
port S.  1988  and  urge  its  passage. 

Our  commission  is  now  entering  its  third  year  of  work  in  devel- 
oping long-range  management  guidelines  to  insure  sustained  yields 
of  our  coastal  resources.  In  no  other  category  do  we  feel  there  is  a 
more  serious  threat,  than  that  of  the  offshore  fishery.  Unless  imme- 
diate steps  are  taken  to  regulate  the  harvest  by  domestic  and  foreign 
fishing  fleets,  the  continental  shelf  fishery  off  the  Oregon  coast  will 
be  irreversibly  damaged  in  the  next  3 years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  suing  to  take  20  years  to  revive  it. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ternyik.  The  full  impact  of  the  foreign  fishing  fleet  on  the 
American  fishery  is  hard  to  conceive  until  one  looks  at  their  gear. 
The  foreign  vessels  now  fishing  off  the  Oregon  coast  are  mainly’  the 
Soviet  RMRT  stern  trawlers  using  illegal  size  nets  by  American 
standards. 
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I would  like  to  -show  you  here  itwo  illegal  nets  recently  found  off 
the  Oregon  coast  near  Winchester  Bay.  The  first  is  constructed  of 
monofilament  and  believed  to  be  Japanese.  This  rather  ™n°cent 
looking  piece  of  net  is  in  fact  a very  insidious  device.  One  small  por- 
tion of  an  offshore  gill  net  sometimes  used  m 4-to-5  mile  sets. 

The  second  piece  of  net  is  a demonstration  of  total  lack  of  concern 
for  the  resource.  The  American  fleet  is  restricted  to  a single  mesh 
net  of  41/0  inch  size.  This  net,  as  you  can  see,  is  one  outside  web  with 
4 liners  The  towing  cable  I cut  this  from  was  1 inch  m diameter. 
Oregon  fishermen  point  out  that  the  Soviet  fleet  is  the  only  one 
having  vessels  capable  of  pulling  such  gear.  Not  even  the  smallest 
fish  can  escape  this  net. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  lias  4 liners? 

"\li*  Xernyik  Yes 

Senator  Stevens.  I have  a whole  office  full  of  some  of  these  things 
we  got  in  Alaska.  As  I told  the  chairman,  we  got  one  that  is  14 

“Mr  °Teenyik.  The  foreign  fishing  fleets  and  illegal  nets  being 
used  off  the  Pacific  Coast  are  causing  the  systematic  destruction  ot 

this  country’s  vital  fishery  resource.  . . 

This  is  a series  of  color  photos  I took  directly  west  of  Florence, 
Oreg.  on  a day  we  counted  55  vessels  fishing  just  outside  the  12-mile 
limit.  Please  ndte  the  shoreline  in  the  background.  Last  season  the 
first  Polish  trawler  fished  off  the  Oregon  coast.  Phis.  vessel  with  a 
U.S.  observer  aboard  took  17,000  pounds  in  one  10-mmute  tow. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony,  we  don  t have  an  agree- 
ment with  them. 

Mr.  Ternyik.  No  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  he  back.  Don’t  worry,  they  will  be 

back.  . 

Mr.  Tf.rnyik.  We  feel  the  Polish  vessels  are  no  Polish  vehicle  at 


The  grim  picture  of  disaster  facing  the  American  fishery  extends 
beyond  our  shoreline.  The  once  great  Alaska  Bristol  Bay  salmon  run 
is  facing  total  depletion  this  season.  The  swift  complete  wipeout  of 
the  Oregon  Pacific  Ocean  perch  fishery  is  another  example. 

The  American  ocean  perch  fishery  catch  reached  a high  of  13.7 
million  pounds  in  1 year,  but  the  fishery  was  completely  depleted 
by  the  Soviet  fleet  activities  in  2 short  years.  TT 

' Next  in  line,  the  Dover  sole,  a fish  that  lives  to  age  30.  U.S.  net 
requirements  enable  escape  of  Dover  sole  5 years  old  and  younger. 
Soviet  fishing  nets  allow  for  no  escape.  The  effect  of _ the  removal 
of  Dover  sole  and  ocean  perch  on  the  offshore  life  chain  is  not  known. 
Without  proper  knowledge  developed  by  thorough  resource  inven- 
tories, this,  too,  could  spell  total  disaster.  Dr.  Byrne  of  Oregon  State 
School  of  Oceanography  told  me  last  Friday  that  no  such  data  now 
exists.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  problems  facing  tbe  Oregon  fishery 
stock  may  be  beyond  help  if  these  studies  are  not  started  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Even  without  those  studies  on  ocean  perch,  it  is 
just  common  knowledge  they  have  gone.  down.  They  are  pretty  well 
gone.  We  don’t  have  to  have  studies  about  it.  Although  Dr.  Byrne 
ought  to  proceed  and  do  what  he  is  doing  so  we  have  more  data. 
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Mr,  Teunytk.  Dr.  Byrne  and  the  commission  are  not  the  only  ones 
seeking  action  on  this  problem.  During  the  1973  Oregon  Legislative 
session,  R.B.  2821  passed  the  House  fey  56  to  0 and"  the  Senate  by 
24  to  1.  Tt  was  then  vetoed  by  our  Governor,  only  later  to  be  over- 
whelmingly passed  over  the  veto. 

Tli is  strong  bipartisan  message  called  for  a halt  to  this  uncon- 
trolled fishing. 

riic  ( h airman.  Bight  there,  Mr.  Moore,  this  wasn’t  brought  up 
this  niorir’ng,  but  here  is  another  problem  we  are  going  to  have  with 
the  States  proceeding  unilaterally  themselves.  Here  is  the  Oregon 
Legislature,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  my  legislature  if  somebody  intro- 
duced a 200-mile  bill,  it  would  pass. 

Mr.  Moore.  I think  one  has  passed  in  Massachusetts. 

Hie  Ch  airman,  This  is  also  one  of  the  problems  you  have  off  the 
coast..  Our  Constitution,  for  the  record,  lends  itself  to  this  because 
the  court,  decisions  on  the  limits  of  the  coastal  zones,  the  court  deci- 
sions said  that  wo  had  control  of  the  oceans  as  far  as  a.  man  could 
row  a boat.  It  didn’t  say  how  big  a boat  or  how  long.  I suppose  until 
be  disappeared  or  until  be  got  tired  out.  They  have  stuck,  and  that  is 
part,  of  the  Constitution. 

So,  our  State  could  pass  a law  just,  like  Oregon  did. 

Mr.  Moore.  Senator  Magnuson,  I would  have  to  say,  though,  the 
States  would  he,  bound  by  the  same  foreign  relations  aspects. 

The.  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  it  is  a problem.  Governors 
can  veto  them  all  they  want.  My  State  would  override  his  veto. 

Go  ahead. 

^ Mr.  Ternytk.  This  bill  establishes  a 50-mile  offshore  Fisheries 
Conservation  Zone,  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  We  realize  that  it  pre- 
sents serious  quest  ions  of  international  "law ; however,  we  need  the 
problem  solved  new,  not,  tomorrow.  Therefore,  this  drastic  action  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  in  absence  of  Federal,  leadership.  Wo  welcome 
the  introduction  of  8.  1 988  to  fill  that  void. 

It,  is  the  opinion  of  our  commission  that  the  State  Department  has 
failed  miserably  ::o  protect  our  fishery  resource.  Each  new  treaty 
has  heavily  favored  the  Soviet  fleet.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would 
insure  the  needed  interim  protection.  We  need  resource  inventory 
studies,  regulations,  and  police  powers  developed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner if  this  Nation’s  fishery  resources  are  to  be  protected  from  com- 
plete destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  add  that,  our  fishermen  on  the 
Oregon  coast  do  not  really  need  any  more  sympathy  from  the  State 
Department.  We  need  some  action  if  we  are  going  to  conserve  our 
fishery  resources. 

Hie  Chairman.  Thank  yon,  very  much.  Is  Mr.  Coalman  here? 

Mr.  Qua  Oman.  Yes,  I am  here. 

Mainly.  T a.m  here  to  support  Wilbur’s  testimony,  but  I did  happen 
to  have  a,  few  things  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the,  president  of  the  Port  Commission  of 
Coos  Bay? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes.  I am  not  a fisherman.  T would  like  to  give 
you  a few  statistics  here  of  the  commission  of  this  thing.  If  I could, 
in  1972,  the  fishermen  of  Coos  Bay  reaped  a harvest  of  some  $4.2 
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million  worth  of  fish.  That  was  the  amount  that  the  fishermen  got 
which  meant  to  the  community  something  like  Iri1l.1)l°1'  - , , 

We  are  not  that  big  a port.  I think  if  you  add  all  the  ports  along 
the  coast,  you  are  talking  of  many  real  dollars;  you  are  talking  of 
iobs.  For  every  fisherman,  there  are  probably  five  people  supporting 
him  in  the  canneries  and  other  types  of  jobs.  I think  this  is  an  lm- 

P°TliertefisCS'other  thing,  the  price  of  fish.  In  the  last  5 years  many 
types  such  as  black  snapper  and  crab  have  tripled  in  pnce.  The  puce 
of  crab  now  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  a pound ; snapper  went  from 
39  cents  a pound  to  something  over  $1  a pound  in  our  area.  I dom 
know  what  it  is  back  here.  But  you  are  paying  a lnghc-  ncc  for  the 
same  amount  of  food  value  because  there  are  not  as  ^rmen 

there  because  it  takes  more  fishermen  with  more  sophisticated  eear 

,0  ThVciiimMAN?  Your  situation  is  no  different  than  all  of  us  up  and 
down  the  Washington  and  Oregon  coast.  There  are  substantial  in- 
vestments in  fishery  equipment,  storage,  use  of  the  port.  1 ou  hea 
the  problem  we  had  here  this  morning,  didn  t you  .- 

Mr!  TniwYncTlmpeople  on  the  Oregon  coast  are  certainly  appre- 
ciative of  what  you  are  doing  for  us  and  calling  this  to  attention  in 
a very  strong  manner.  We  have  waited  for  a good  10  years  to  appear 

before  a hearing  like  this  one. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  both  wiry  much. 

The  committee  will  recess  on  this  bill  at  the  call  of  the  chair.  _ 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


MONDAY,  MAY  13,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  _ _ 

Providence , K.l. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  316  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  R.I.,  Hon.  John  O.  Pasture 
presiding. 

OPENTNfi  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PAST0RE 


Senator  Pasture.  This  hearing  will  come  to  order.  _ 

Today,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  continues  a series  of  hearings  we  have  been  holding 
on  legislation  which  would  extend  American  jurisdiction  over  ocean 
fishing  from  the  current  12-mile  limit  to  200  nautical  males  on  an 
interim  basis.  We  have  held  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  State 
of  Washington,  Alaska  and  California.  Tomorrow  a field  hearing  will 


be  held  in  Boston.  , „ . . _ , 0,  „ . 

I want  to  welcome  to  the  bench  my  good  friend  Ted  Stevens  ol 
Alaska  who  is  cosponsoring  with  me  S.  1988.  Senator  Stevens  is  the 
senior  minority  member  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Subcommit- 
tee and  a strong  supporter  of  a 200-mile  fisheries  zone. 

W&  on  the  Commerce  Committee  view  field  hearing's  sucn  as  tnTS 
one  as  absolutely  vital  to  a full  discussion  of  this  legislation  which  is 
the  most  important  national  fisheries  issue  now  before  the  Congress, 
an  issue  which  is  vital  not  only  to  our  fishermen  but  to  all  Americans. 

We  have  taken  our  hearings  inito  the  field  because  this  issue  is.  so 
critical  and  because  we  have  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  as  wide 
a range  of  views  as  possible  on  the  matter.  It  is  impossible  for  every- 
one to  journey  to  Washington  to  testify  and  that’s  why  we  le-  b ore. 

We  have  scientists  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  representatives  of  sportfishermen  s 


groups  scheduled  to  testify.  , 

But  we  also  want  to  hear  from  the  commercial  fishermen  who,  on 
a day-to-day  basis,  must  confront  the  massive  foreign  fleets  operating 
just  off  our  shores.  I know  that  the  fishermen  have  a most  articulate 
and  capable  spokesman  in  Jake  Dykstra  but  if  there  are  any  fisher- 
men here  who  would  like  to  speak  and  who  are  not  scheduled  we 
would  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  after  the  scheduled  witnesses  have 
finished  testifying. 


(833) 
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We  are,  sponsoring  this  bill  for  two  fundamental  reasons.  Because 
we  have  to  protect  our  fleets — our  fishermen  who  have  a tradition  of 
‘‘M'-unes  of  going  out.  to  sea  and.  who  are  now  losing  their  liveli- 
hoods by  the  thousands.  And  because  we  have  to  move  quickly  before 
breeding  stocks  of  already  seriously  depleted  species  are  endangered 
Virtually  every  single  commercially  valuable  fish  in  the  waters 
oft  New  England  is  being  rapidly  depleted.  You  can  name  them- 
tbe  cod.  the  haddock,  the  lobster,  the  Atlantic  herring,  the  yellow  tail 
flounder,  the  Atlantic  mackerel,  the  Atlantic  halibut. 

I t anyone  needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  impact  made  by  the  foreign 
fleets  on  our  New  England  fishermen  let’s  take  a look" at  what  has 
happened  to  Gloucester  and  New  Bedford  and  Boston. 

Boston  was  once  the  home  of  one  of  the  proudest  and  largest  fleets 
on  the  northwest.  Atlantic.  Now  it  has  a tiny  fishing  fleet.  Thousands 
ot  boston  fishermen  were  driven  from  their  livelihood  on  the  sea  as 
foreign,  fleets  virtually  exterminated  the  haddock  and  Boston  was 
once  th.e  biggest  haddock  port  in  the  world. 

Gloucester  was  once  the  greatest  fishing  port,  in  America.  Today 
her  fleet,  struggles  for  survival.  In  New  Bedford,  which  remains 
one  ot  the  leading  fishing  ports  on  the  east  coast,  the  viability  of  a 
Meet  and  thousands  of  jobs  are  threatened  as  our  stocks  of  yellowtail 
flounder  steadily  diminish. 

Now  I know— al  I of  ns  who  are  sponsoring  this  legislation— Sena- 
tor■ N, evens,  Senator  Magnuson,  we  know  that  ultimately  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  systematic  destruction  of  our  marine  fishery  re- 
sources by  overfishing  can  only  come  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
agree  to  an  international  regulatory  regime  governing  the  exploita- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  the  world’s  fishery  resources 

But  we  feel  very  strongly  that  our  fisheries  and  our  fishermen 
must  be  given  interim  protection  until  such  international  agreements 
go  into  effect.  Otherwise  there  may  be  nothing  left  to  protect 
After  8 years  of  preparation,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will 
get.  under  way  in  Caracas  a little,  more  than  1 month  from  now  on 
June  20. 


What,  are  the  prospects  of  rapid  agreement?  Just  2 weeks  ago  in 
Washington,  Kenneth  Rush,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  testified 
before  this  committee— rather  reluctantly  I might  add,  and  only 
after  being  prodded  several  times  by  questions— that  the  Department 
ot  state  does  not  ex  pect  an  agreement,  this  summer. 

l fe  expressed  uncertainty  about  obtaining  an  agreement  by  1875. 
Well,  it  may  be  several  years  before  deliberations  are  completed. 
And  it  s going  to  take  a few  more  years  after  that.— some  have  testi- 
fled  as  many  as  10  years — before  the  requisite  number  of  nations  will 
ratify  the  treaty  to  implement  it. 

So  now  we  are  talking  about  1980  or  1985  or  even  beyond  before 
we  have  a working  international  instrument.  Now  if  we  continue  to 
f}*  <i?n°.ur  hanas>  which  is  the  position  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Y\  lute  House,  there  are  just  not  going  to  be  enough  fish  left  worth 
protecting  by  1980. 

We  have  taken  testimony  in  Washington,  but  I want  to  repeat  it 
here  in  Providence,  that,  by  1980  the  world’s  fishing  fleets  are  expected 
to  take  100  million  tons  of  fish.  Scientists  tell  us  that  100  million 
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tons  is  the  maximum  yield  of  fish  that  can  be  taken  from  the  oceans 
of  the  world  annually  without  doing  biological  harm  to  world  breed- 
ing stocks.  The  world’s  fishing  fleets  are  now  harvesting  about  70 
million  tons  of  fish  annually. 

These  are  the  best  projections  available  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.  But  in  the  face  of  this  kind  of  forecast,  the  State 
Department  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion nevertheless  come  before  us  to  tell  us  that  we  are  making  a seri- 
ous mistake  in  considering  this  legislation.  They  plead  with  us  to  do 
nothing  until  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  -completes  its  delibera- 
tions. 

The  State  Department  tells  us  that  if  the  United  States  takes  uni- 
lateral action  in  extending  its  fisheries  zone  to  200  miles  the  TJ.S. 
position  at  Caracas  will  be  jeopardized. 

I am  in  direct  disagreement  with  the  Department  of  State  and  so 
are  a considerable  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Indeed,  we 
feel  that  Congressional  approval  of  a 200-mile  limit  -bill  will  streng- 
then -the.  position  of  our  negotiators  at  Caracas.  In  fact,  many  ob- 
servers tell  ns  a 200-mile  fisheries  zone  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  anyway. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  or  afford  delay  because  foreign  fleets, 
anticipating  a 200-mile  zone  coming  out  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, are  increasing  their  activity  off  our  shores.  Once  a 200-mile 
fisheries  zone  is  established  they  will  then  be  able  to  negotiate  with 
us  downward  from  a higher  number  of  vessels  because,  and  we  all 
know  this,  a 200-<mi'le  zone  will  mean  a gradual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  foreign  vessels,  not  a disappearance  of  all  foreign  vessels. 

There  is  no  guest-ion  that  if  we  do  not  take  action  quickly  to  try  to 
moderate  foreign  fishing  pressure  in  New  England  wafers  and  in 
other  American  coastal  areas,  some  species  are  going  to  be  irreversibly 
depleted.  This  is  not  just  rhetoric  because  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  lias  done  study  after  study  demonstrating  the  decline 
of  important  New  England  fish  stocks  under  the  impact-  of  foreign 
fishing  fleets. 

I am  concerned  about  further  delay  and  I remain  skeptical  about 
the  effectiveness  of  international  negotiation  despite  some  heralded 
successes  in  establishing  overall  fishing  quotas  by  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF)  last 
October  in  Ottawa. 

My  concerns  flow  from  the  fundamental  lack  of  success  of  ICNAF, 
a vehicle  for  international  negotiation,  over  the  past  quarter  century. 
Now  ICNAF  was  established  when  the  Northwest  Atlantic — the 
fishing  grounds  off  New  England,  the  Georges  Bank  and  the  Grand 
Banks — was  still  the  richest  and  most  prolific  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world. 

With  ICNAF  watching — these  great  fishing  grounds,  which  New 
Englanders  fished  for  centuries  without  doing  ecological  damage — 
the  foreign  fleets  moved  in  and  dec-imated  the  largest  stocks  of  fish 
in  the  world. 

Not  until  the  very  existence  of  the  haddock  was  imminently  threat- 
ened did  ICNAF  take  firm  action  late  last  year.  But  the  damage 
to  the  haddock  was  so  great  that  the  member  nations  of  ICNAF 
were  forced  to  clamp  a ban  -on  all  directed  fishing  for  haddock. 
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For  decades  the  Georges  Bank  haddock  fishery  had  been  yielding 
h0, 000  'metric  tons  annually,  mostly  to  American  fishermen.  This  is 
the  maximum  the  Georges  Bank  .haddock  fishery  could  yield  •without 
sustaining  biological  damage.  Our  scientists  knew  this  when  the 
foreign  fleets  moved  in  in  the  1960’s  and  disrupted  the  balance  sus- 
tained for  so  long  by  our  Few  England  fishermen. 

Now,  from  a point  30  years  ago  where  we  took  50,000  tons  of:  had- 
dock yearly  from  the  Georges  Bank,  our  fishermen  have  been  enjoined 
from  going  out  and  fishing  purposely  for  haddock.  Only  accidental 
catches  of  haddock  taken  while  fishing  for  other  species  are.  per- 
mitted. 

This  is  not  secret  information.  The  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  demise  of  the  haddock  have  been  developed  by  the  National 
Marina  Fisheries  Service  which  has  been  documenting  this  catastro- 
phe for  10  years  now.  But  what  did  the  United  States  do  about  it? 
Nothing ! Nothing  effective  was  done  until  the  haddock  was  on  the 
edge  of  extermination  and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  October 
TGNAF  agreements  will  work  or  can  be  enforced. 

I will  not.  document  what  has  happened  to  the  yellowtail  flounder 
or  the  herein  g or  the  cod  but  the  tale  of  massive  depletion  of  these 
species  in  the  fact  of  inaction  by  t he  United  States  is  similar  if  not 
quite  as  dramatic.  It.  is  a story  clearly  told  in  the  statistics  and  docu- 
ments furnished  me  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

What  I am  saving  is  this  is  crisis  fisheries  management  and  totally 
inadequate.  We  have  to  move  before  our  fishes  and  our  fishennen 
are  on  the.  endangered  species  list. 

And  what  I am  saying  is  that  25  years  of  international  negotiations 
involving  1(>  countries  through  ICNAF  has  been  tragically  ineffec- 
tive. The  rime  for  waiting  for  international  negotiations  to  succeed 
is  over.  That  is  what  I am  saying  and  that  is  what  my  colleagues 
such  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska — who  has  witnessed 
the  same  ecological  disaster  occur  in  the  waters  of  his  State — are 
saying. 

Let.  me  take  a moment  to  describe  the  hill.  S.  1988  is  an  interim 
measure  to  extend  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  our  resources  and  our  fishing  industry  until  agreements  are 
reached.  The  bill  mandates  the  Secretary  of  State  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  with  all  foreign  governments  whose  vessels 
now  fish  off  American  coasts  to  regulate — not  eliminate — foreign  fish- 
ing from  American  coastal  waters.  The  government  would  also  be 
mandated  to  seek  international  negotiations  for  the  rational  use  and 
conservation  of  American  fisheries  resources.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  or  subsidize  research. to 
improve  conservation  of  fish  and  it  would  authorize  $1  million  for 
that  purpose. 

Wre  are  honored  to  have  with  us  the  Congressman  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Inland,  Robert  Tiernan,  who  has  to  make,  a plane. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN,  TT.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  OE  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  TiKiiVAx.  T would  like  to  extend  a cordial  greeting  to  Senator 
Stevens  for  being  in  Rhode  Island.  On  Friday,  I went  to  Portland 
where  the  House  subcommittee  was  holding  hearings  relative  to  the 
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legislation  similar  to  the  bill  you  have  before  your  subcommittee, 
and  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  local  fishermen  express  their  concern 
and  also  to  have  the  State  officials  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts  testify  at  this  hearing  was  extremely  helpful.  I know 
the  witnesses  that  will  be  following  me  this  morning  will  give  you 
some  practical  examples  of  what  the  invasion  of  our  waters  by  the 
foreign  fleets  have  meant  to  the  landings  that  we  have  had  in  our 
State  and  through  the  eastern  coast. 

The  effect  on  these  landings  have  been  very  dramatic  since  1960, 
on  up  into  the  last  few  years,  an/d  I think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  do  extend  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  to  the 
200-mile  limit. 

I know  there  is  some  difficulty  with  some  other  parts  of  the  fishing 
industry  with  regard  to  retaliatory  actions  by  other  countries.  How- 
ever, I think  legislation  at  this  time  would  be  extremely  helpful  and 
would  make — help  to  serve  our  negotiators  in  Caracas  in  June  to 
impress  upon  those  countries  the  need  for  in  this  area,  at.  this  time, 
because  we  cannot  continue  to  allow  these  fleets  to  come  in  with  these 
large  vessels  and  make  such  tremendous  hauls. 

They  are  not  only  taking  all  the  fish  in  the  water,  but  also  they 
are  scraping  the  bottoms  and  doing  irreparable  harm  to  the  potential 
life  cycle  of  the  fish  in  this  area.  I think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  impress  upon  the  negotiators  at  that  meeting  in  Caracas. 
I think  if  the  Senate  could  act  on  this  bill  before  that  meeting,  it 
might  have  a very  important  effect  upon  the  negotiators  not  only 
from  your  country  but  from  the  other  countries  participating  in  that 
conference. 

We  have  not  had  much  success  in  the  past,  and,  theref  ore,  I would 
like  to  strongly  support  the  Senate  bill  as  I have  strongly  supported 
the  House  bill  and  other  efforts  in  the  past,  and  I think  the — now 
is  the  time,  because  we  have  clearly  a great  deal  of  statistical  data 
available  to  show  what  this  effect  has  been  on  the  fisheries  off  the 
New  England  coast  and  the  eastern  coash 

I think  that  now  is  the  time  for  action,  and  I again  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  and  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me 
this  morning  to  meet  a scheduled  plane  that  I have  to  make  back  to 
Washington  to  testify  in  Washington  this  morning. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tieman. 

For  the  information  of  those  familiar  with  this  legislation  and 
especially  those  who  are  not,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ex- 
tend the  current  12-mile  limit  (to  200  nautical  miles,  and  it  is  to  be 
done  on  an  interim  basis  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tieman  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  something  productive  results  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Caracas,  the  international  meeting,  sometime  this  year, 
I believe  in  the  month  of  June. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  O.  Tif.rnan,  U.S.  Representative  From  Rhode 

Island 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  be  here  'this  morning. 
On  Friday,  I attended  similar  hearings  in  Portland,  Maine.  Once  again,  I am 
impressed  by  the  knowledge  and  acumen  of  our  regional  fishermen  and  the 
overpowering  threat  -that  hovers  over  New  England’s  most  valuable  natural 
resource. 
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The  marine  fisheries  of  the  world  have  provided  an  important  source  of  food 
and  economic  support  for  man  throughout  history.  Technological  developments 
have  i'a.ciiiUtl.ed  greater  harvests  of  ocean  fisheries  attracting  additional  fishing 
effort.  International  competition  has  been  intensified  and  conflicts  over  fishing 
resources  have  increased  in  frequency  as  fisheries  suffer  the  adverse  effects 
of  increased  fishing  effort.  These  problems  become  more  acute  and  the  poten- 
tial consequences  of  mismanagement  more  threatening  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  problems  of  world  hunger  am  becoming  more  prevalent  and  pressing.  A 
management  scheme  which  fails  to  exploit  fishing  resources  at  a level  and 
eost  which  will  ensure  their  continued  productivity  anil  distribution  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  man  is  simply  irrational  and  indefensible. 

.Scientists  and  fishermen  alike  agree  that  many  of  our  most  important  species 
arc  being  seriously  depleted  by  overfishing  . . . Warnings  about  depletion  have 
been  u rgently  voiced  by  our  fisheries’  scientists  on  haddock,  Atlantic  herring, 
yeilowtail  flounder,  halibut  and  the  All  American  lobster.  Yet.  foreign  take  is 
presently  at  an  aii  time  high.  Far  example,  before  1060,  the  Soviet  Union  did 
very  iiirie  fishing  off  New  England.  Today,  the  Soviet  fleets  takes  over  50% 
f tin-  total  catch  in  that,  area — more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  American 
H‘  “t-  (km tinned  heavy  fishing  toy  foreigners  has  reduced  stocks  to  less  than  a 
dimeter  or  the  level  that  once  provided  n sustained  yield! 

This  foreign  competition  severely  affects  American  fishing  efforts  and,  indeed, 
detrimental  to  the  whole  country.  The  total  euitcb  of  our  fishermen  over  the 
; (!■(!.  several  decades  remained  constant,  at  3.5  million  metric  tons.  American 
■ leu rape  for  fishing  products  drastically  increased  so  that  while  in  1965  we 
ijpponicd  half  of  our  fishing  products,  in  1972  we  imported  66%,  leading  fo  a 
billion  dollar  balance  of  payment  deficit  in  fishing  products. 

Even  mors  important,  in  my  mew,  is  that  competition  for  the  catch  has 
overcome  conservation  of  the  .resource.  In  1972  New  England  fishermen  landed 
only  mi!  ion  pounds  of  food  fish.  In  1901.  the  figure  was  742  million  pounds 
Moreover,  catches  in  certain  species  of  fish  are  rapidly  declining.  IndwMng  fish 

iind.  traditionally  ini’  e been  the  backbone  of  ihe  New  England  fishing  industry 

1972  haddock  landings  were  12  million  pounds,  down  10  million  from  1971. 
The  1991  haddock  landings  were  134  million  pounds.  Cod  landings  were  down 
1 3.2%  from  1971,  continuing  a decline  in  recent  years.  The  1972  ocean  perch 
catch  declined  one  million  pounds  from  1971.  In  two  years  the  stoek  of  herring 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  has  decreased  by  95%  and  stocks  of  yeilowtail  flounder, 
macketul  and  sea  sea  lops  are  also  threatened. 

in  at'  effort  to  control  this  horror  of  mis-use,  the  International  Commission 
of  rite  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  established  a quota  system  for  those  species 
most  in  danger.  The  trouble  with  ICNAff  is  that  its  rulings  have  often  been 
ignored.  In  general  I he  Commision’s  effort  to  limit  takes  iff  cod  and  had  lock 
worked  until  1965  when  foreign  flppts  moved  in  with  modern,  government  sub- 
sidized fleets  and  equipment  and  proceeded  to  ignore  the  guidelines.  Since  then 
the  ( lommitssion's  main  accomplishments  have  been  to  provide  a forum  for  well 
meaning  rhetoric  and  to  produce  an  annual  report  outiliniing  a raft  of  ji.ro- 
P'lsqls.  Quotas  or  no  quotas,  the  foreign  vessels  keep  busy.  One  toy  one  species 
have  been  vj-ituoliy  eliminated — haddock,  cod,  yeltowtail,  wallops,  who  knows 
win  tV  next?  We’ve  been  using  this  species  approach  for  almost  four  years.  Tt. 
did  serve  a useful  rgrposo  in  focusing  attention  on  the  problem  tout  It  has 
bc'-ome  abundantly  c ear  that;  this  approaeh  alone  will  not  solve  our  problems 
The  State  Department  seems  to  feel  (hat.  we  should  patiently  wait  for  Ihe 
outcome  of  Hie  Daw  of  the  Sea  Conference.  In  my  opinion  we  Jurat  cannot  afford 

10  writ.  I believe  we  have  no  choice  but.  too  extend  the  .limit,  of  our  fishing 
jurisdiction.  I have  introduced  and  supported  legislation  which  would  extend 

011  an  interim  basis  U.S.  Jurisdiction  pending  ittoe  outcome  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  Hopefully  tlie  conference  wilt  establish  a unilateral  internn- 
11  nhiil  agreement.  Until  then  we  must  protect  our  fishing  resources.  We  must 
iwi  allow  competition  to  rout  conservation  of  our  most  precious  marine  species 
-ail  t be  American  fishing  industry.  Therefore,  I believe  we  have  no  choice  luff 
io  extend  the  limit  of  our  fishing  jurisdiction. 

Sep (•or  Pastoi?v  7f  there  is  anyone  who  has  to  p-et  away  immed- 
iately, will  he  or  she  please  rise,  and  let.  me  know  who  they  are  and 
why. 
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Mr.  Holmes.  Representative  Holmes. 

Senator  Pastoee.  Yes,  Mr.  Representative,  do  you  wish  to  come  on 
first  ? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I would  like  to.  I have  a few  brief  remarks  and  then 
I would  like  to  leave. 

Senator  Pastoee.  Please  take  the  witness  chair. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  HERBERT  U.  HOLMES,  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  EROM  BARRINGTON,  R.I. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Senator  Pastore,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come 
up  early  because  I have  to  leave  on  a business  trip  for  2 days. 

Senator  Pastoee.  W eare  very  happy  to  have  you. 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Senator  Pastore,  I am  Representative  Holmes  from 
Barrington. 

Senator  Pastore  and  honorable  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee:  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  you. 

My  remarks  will  be  very  brief. 

Senator  William  O’Neill  and  I originated  these  200-mile  limit 
House  resolutions  to  the  Congress  several  years  ago..  Representative 
James  Y.  Aukerman,  Representative  Charles  Ted  Wright  and  I have 
continued  each  year  since.  I am  delighted  our  resolutions  have  been 
heard. 

Today,  you  will,  I am  sure,  receive  all  kinds  of  statistics  regarding 
the  millions  of  tons  of  fish  being  scooped  up  just  off  our  shores  by 
‘foreign  fleets.  The  tonnage  is  appalling.  Information  regarding  the 
methods  used  and  the  size  of  the  fleets  I shall'  leave  to  the  experts. 

My  concerns  are  three-fold : A precious  natural  resource  is  being 
depleted  at  an  alarming  rate.  Just  one  example:  Haddock  is  now 
so  scarce  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  it  can  make  a comeback. 
Our  American  fishermen  are  no  match  for  foreign  government  subsi- 
dized fleets.  Our  people  are  being  forced  out  of  business. 

The  ironical  thing  is  that  much  of  this  catch  is  being  sold  on  the 
American  market.  As  a lifelong  sports  fisherman,  I have  personally 
become  aware  of  the  decline  in  the  past  few  years  of  my  own  volume 
of  fish  caught. 

I would  remind  you  that  several  South  American  nations  have 
already  extended  their  territorial  limits  to  200  miles. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer.  I am  well  aware  of  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  Caracas  this  summer  regarding  The  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference. 

However,  unfortunately,  I doubt  a workable  agreement  will  be 
reached.  In  the  meantime,  the  fisli  are  being  decimated,  the  ocean 
floor  is  being  swept  clean  and  in  a very  short  time  our  continental 
shelf  will  be  a veritable  desert. 

Gentlemen,  I urge  you  to  work  for  passage  of  the  200-mile  limit. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pastoee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Any  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much. 


30  -709— 74— lit.  3 25 
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Is  Senator  Chaves  here? 

Is  Hon.  James  Aukerman,  State  Representative,  Kingston  here? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Pastors.  The  Honorable  Charles  T.  Wright,  State  Repre- 
sentative from  Narragansett? 

[No  .response.] 

Senator  Pasture.  Is  John  Cronnan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  here  ? 

Mr.  Cronnan.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Pastore.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  CRONNAN,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE,  RHODE  ISLAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Cronnan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  sub- 
stituting for  Mr.  Dennis  Murphy,  Jr.,  who  had  a very,  very  grave 
problem.  His  father  died  this  weekend.  I am  filling  in  for  Mm. 

I think  to  start  right  off,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  supports  S.1988,,  which  extends  the  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion to  ‘200  miles.  I am  talking  a little  off  the  cuff  and  I will  get  to 
the  printed  page  in  a second. 

I am  sure  that  the  chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  people  sitting  up 
there  are  bind  of  weary  hearing  the  same  stories,  which  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  heard  time  after  time. 

I have  got  to  state  that  Rhode  Island  was  most  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  the  fishing  industry  in  our  State.  Many  people 
don’t  realize  it.  but  in  1978  the  foreign  vessels  were  valued  at  around 
almost,  $15  million.  When  you  start  putting  that  up  the  economic 
scale,  it  is  worth  a lot  more  money. 

Now  prior  to  1960,  our  New  England  fishermen  shared  the  seas 
perhaps  with  the  Canadians.  Other  than  that,  it  was  pretty  much 
our  place. 

Since  then  there  are  10  other  nations  who  are  continuing  to  use 
and  perhaps — that  is  perhaps  not  the  right  word,  but  using,  capital- 
izing, and  taking  what  I would  say  are  fish;  and  there  are  other 
countries  that  get  the  chance  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the 
product,  and  deluding  upon  the  species,  and  what  have  you. 

I think  it  is  most  difficult  for  any  Rhode  Islander  to  realize  what 
Ibis  sweep  does  there.  They  go  down  to  Newport,  but  to  see  what 
these  vessels  are  offshore,  you  know,  it  is  Ford,  General  Motors,  and 
all  the  rest  at  sea,  rather  than  in  Michigan. 

As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  our  haddock  fishery  is  a no-no. 
It  doesn’t  exist,  anymore.  The  yellowtail  flounder,  which  are  very 
important  to  most  of  our  main  ports,  Newport,  are  on  a quota.  Thera 
are  problems,  we  are  all  getting  scared  about  the  stocks. 

Many  other  species,  herring,  squid,  the  whole  thing,  we  can’t — 
you  know,  we  can’t  get  a greater  rate  because  Rhode  Island  is  not 
a T7.S.  Government  and  obviously  not  an  international  government. 

What,  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
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Well,  perhaps — I am  an  old  biologist  from  way  back.  I would  say 
regulate  the  fisheries.  But  how  do  you  do  this  really,  particularly 
in  international  waters  ? 

Our  Government  has  taken  a stand  through  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Treaty,  which  people  agree  with — bilateral  agreements  and 
what  have  you ; and  very  simply  they  have  not  worked. 

I was  at  a meeting  the  other  day  in  Boston;  and  I was  told,  fact- 
wise,  very  candidly,  that  the  increase  in  fishing  effort  by  vessel  was 
8 percent.  That  is  from  January  1 through  the  end  of  April,  1974, 

8 percent  over  last  year.  I had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a couple  of 
other  folks,  and  this  8 percent  is  almost  meaningless,  because  really 
it  was  probably  in  the  area  of  23  or  25  percent,  because  of  bigger 
vessels,  bigger  nets,  all  the  problems  you  are  very,  very  familiar 
with. 

Also,  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  oppose,  in  my  opinion — to 
oppose  S.  1988  on  the  basis  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will 
solve  all  of  our  problems. 

That  may  be  true.  Perhaps  it  will.  Perhaps  I am  a pessimist.  I am 
not  very  sure  that  it  will. 

I think  the  important  thing  is  that  this  bill  that  we  are  all  talking 
about  here  today  is  an  interim.  If  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
accomplishes  what  we  all  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  do,  then  this  bill 
is  meaningless. 

Anyway,  in  summation,  Senator  I again  thank  you  for  having  me 
here.  I do  want  to  go  on  record  for  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  that  we  are  in  full  support 
of  your  bill. 

Senator  Pastore.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ICNAF  Agreement? 

Mr.  Cronnan.  Yes,  I am. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  does  that  work  out? 

Mr.  Cronnan.  Well,  you  have  some  problems.  Number  one,  you 
have  16  nations  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  does  not  accomplish  what  we  alll  want ; and  that  is  the  fact  that 
no  matter  what  we  talk  about,  resource-wise,  everyone  is,  you  know, 
trying  to  divy.  up  the  parts  for  what  they  can  get.  There  is  no  way 
that  you  can  implement  anything  in  time  to  accomplish  anything. 

Senator  Pastorfj.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Stevens.  No,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  m-uch. 

Mr.  Cronnan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pastore.  Now  we  have  quite  an  imposing  list  of  witnesses 
here.  I have  no  preferences  to  the  order.  I repeat  again  we  want  to 
accommodate  as  many  as  we  possibly  can.  I can  take  them  right  down 
the  list  as  I have  them ; but  if  there  is  anyone  here  who  feels  he  is 
pressed  in  any  way,  please  make  that  known  so  we  can  give  you 
preference  in  testifying. 

I would  like  to  call  as  the  next  witness  Dr.  Andreas  Holmsen.  Is 
he  here? 

Dr.  Holmsen.  I am  here.  Dr.  Rorholm  and  I have  a joint  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Pastore.  Fine.  Why  don’t  you  both  sit  there. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  NIELS  R0RH0LM,  COORDINATOR,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  PROGRAM;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DR.  ANDREAS  HOLMSEN,  PROFESSOR  OF  RESOURCE 

ECONOMICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Dr.  Rorholm.  ] am  Niels  Rorholm,  coordinator  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island’s  Sea  Grant  College  Program. 

The  statement  l make  today  has  been  prepared  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  my  colleague  at  the  University,  Dr.  Andreas  Holmsen, 
whose  special  area  of  expertise  is  fisheries  economics. 

I would  like  to  introduce  a statement  of  Saul  Saila. 

Senator  Pastoke.  Without  objection  that  will  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

[The  statement  follows:! 

Statement  of  Saul  Saila,  Professor  of  Oceanography,  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

I wish  fo  indicate  my  support  for  S.  Jl)88  and  H.  R.  866  as  appropriate  mea- 
sures for  the  interim  extension  of  United  States  jurisdiction  over  its  marine 
fisheries  to  200  miles.  Some  justification  for  tee  above  statement  follows : 

(1)  Strong  support  has  been  given  for  extended  marine  fisheries  jurisdiction 
by  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  as  well  as  by  a large 
majority  of  the  commercial  fishermen  an  the  New  England  area  with  whom  I 
lin  re  been  in  contact. 

(2)  A study  entitled,  “Tuna — A Summary  of  Current  Status,  Expected 
Trends,  and  Alternative  Management  Arrangements”  has  been  completed  by 
Saul  B.  Saila  and  Virgil  J.  .Norton  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  under 
contract  with  Resources  for  tee  Future  Program  of  International  Studies  of 
Fishery  Management  to  provide  some  .background  information  on  tuna  for  the 
forthcoming  Law'  of  the  Sea  Conference.  This  report  is  being  published  by  Re- 
sources for  the  Future.  It  briefly  descrilves  the  global  oceanic  disibribufflon  of 
tuna  and  related  species,  indicates  the  limited  potential  for  further  increases 
in  catches  and  suggests  various  management  policies  for  tuna  resources  on  a 
global  basis.  These  policies  do  not  preclude  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  by 
the  United  States. 

(Si  Studies  currently  in  progress  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  such  as: 
Saila.  S.  B.  1974,  manuscript  submitted  to  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  entitled  “Some  Applications  of  Optimal  Control  Theory  to 
Fisheries  Management”  demonstrate  that  tee  more  effectively  one  can  manipu- 
late a control  variable  tee  more  precisely  .one  can  maximize  an  objective  func- 
tion. In  an  operational  fishery  this  means  that  carefully  controlled  fishing 
effort  will  permit  precise  and  accurate  prediction  of  the  maximum  sustainable 
economic  or  biomass  yields.  The  above  indicates  that  extended  U.8.  national 
jurisdiction  over  the  marine  fisheries  would  permit  more  effective  and  economic 
management  of  the  continental  shelf  fisheries  than  exists  at  present. 

J)r.  Rorholm.  The  major  point  we  would  like  to  make  with  these 
■remarks  is  that  extended  U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  could  set.  the 
stage  for  the  New  England  fishing  industry  again  becoming  ar.  im- 
portant economic  force  in  coastal  New  England,  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  our  balance  of  trade  in  the  national  interest. 

Neither  coastal  New  England,  the  New  England  fishing  fleets,  nor 
our  international  trade  balance  in  fish  and  fisheries  products  have 
f ., red.  well  in  latter  years.  The  trade  deficit— fish  products  imported 
'minus  fish  products 'exported— was  $300  million  in  1958,  $755  mil- 
lion in  1968,  and  5 years  later,  in  1973,  it  was  $1.28  billion. 

While  the  trade  deficit  has  increased  fourfold  the  landings  of  New 
England  fishermen  have  fallen  to  almost  one-half  their  1958  level. 
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In  1958  New  Englanders  landed  998  million  pounds  of  fish  and 
shellfish.  In  1973  they  landed  but  524  million  pounds.  Without 
extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  this 
situation  will  continue  to  deteriorate.  Yet,  during  this  same  15 -year 
period  the  total  landings  from  ICNAF  subarea  5 more  than  doubled 
from  459,000  metric  tons  in  1958  to  almost  1 million  in  1972. 

With  respect  to  our  coastal  economies,  the  recent  blows  rendered 
by  the  abrupt  removal  of  U.S.  Navy  activities,  particularly  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  comes  on  top  of  a steady  decline 
in  men  and  vessels  of  the  New  England  area. 

During  the  5 years,  1965-70,  the  New  England  fishery  saw  its 
vessels  decline  by  2.4  percent,  its  manpower  by  15  percent,  its  gross 
tonnage  by  almost  7 percent. 

One  might  ask,  with  what  justification  could  the  New  England 
fishery  be  expected  to  grow  now  when  it  has  not  in  the  past  extracted 
its  share  of  fish  from  the  grounds  where  foreigners  also  fish.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  advantages  of  being  able  to  exclude  or  at  least 
limit  the  massive  government  subsidized  or  owned  foreign  vessels  to 
make  possible  better  management  of  the  coastal  fishery,  there  is  a 
very  important  reason  of  interest  to  fisherman  and  consumer  alike, 
though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  way : prices  for  fish  have  risen 
much  more  than  prices  of  food  in  general — even  a little  more  than 
meat  prices.  Fish  prices  in  1973,  as  figured  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  had  increased  62.8  percent  since  1967,  general  food  by  41.4 
percent,  and  meat  rose  61.1  percent.  Although  we  have  no  accurate 
index  of  the  costs  of  fishing,  wo  can  say  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  costs  of  fishing  per  unit  of  time  have  increased  less  than  have 
fish  prices.  Thus,  under  better  managed  conditions,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a somewhat  greater  standing  stock  of  fish  than  has  resulted  from 
the  heavy  foreign  fishing  pressure,  it  looks  very  much  as  though  a 
healthy  New  England  fishing  industry  is  possible  under  conditions 
of  extended  jurisdiction  and  better  management.  In  addition,  the 
world  price  of  fish  has  increased  considerably,  which  makes  it  eco- 
nomical for  U.S.  fishermen  to  harvest  stocks  that  were  not  profitable 
before  onslaught  in  the  early  sixties. 

To  get  a very  rough  idea  of  the  economic  difference  a domestic, 
as  opposed  to  primarily  a foreign,  coastal  fishery  could  make  to  New 
England,  assume  that  in  ICNAF  subarea  5 the  U.S.  fleet  could 
economically  harvest  750,000  metric  tons  of  fish  yearly.  This  is  less 
than  the  total  now  taken,  but  3.5  times  what  United  States  presently 
gets  from  the  area.  It  would  require  approximately  a doubling  of 
the  fleet  and  probably  more  than  doubling  the  work  force.  At  a con- 
servative $.15  per  pound  [present  Now  England  landings  averaged 
22  cents  per  pound  in  1973  but  include  more  of  the  higher-priced 
species],  we  are  talking  of  approximately  $253  million — more  than 
twice  the  $119  million  value  of  1973  New  England  landings.  The 
$254  million  is,  of  course,  a rough  estimate,  prices  of  fish  and  other 
foods  do  not  stay  constant  into  the  future.  But  there  is  no  real 
evidence  that  they  will  go  down. 

An  amount  of  $250  million  may  not  seem  like  much  when  compared 
to  a region’s  economy,  but  fishing  is  a good  business  for  a region,  one 
of  whose  prime  natural  resources  is  its  marine  environment,  such  as 
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Now  England.  The  fishing  industry  generates  other  jobs  and  ocher 
economic  activity  proportionately  better  than  most  industries. 

A study  performed  in  1965-66  of  economic  impact  of  marine 
■activities  in  southern  New  England  indicated  that  the  fishing  indus- 
try ranked  highest  among  the  civilian  sectors  in  its  ability  to  generate 
economic  activity  over  and  above  its  own  output.  For  example,  the 
fish-catching  sector  generated  an  average  of  $196  for  each  $100  of 
its  own  output;  of  this,  $117  was  personal  income.  Thus,  the  estimate 
above  of  $254  million  landings  could  amount  to  a total  of  $749  million 
or  more  in  transactions,  of  which  $296  million  would  be  personal 
income,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  New  England  we  need  all  the  personal 
income  we  can  get,  particularly  from  environmentally  compatible 
industries. 

To  sum  up,  given  the  opportunity  through  extended  fisheries  juris- 
diction there  is  a good  potential  for  bolstering  the  New  England 
coastal  economy  and  for  alleviating  a small  part  of  the  Nation’s 
balance  of  trade  problems. 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  prepared  statement. 
Wo  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  submit,  for  addi- 
tion to  the  record,  any  additional  information  the  committee  may 
request. 

Senator  Pastorr.  For  one  who  is  versed  on  this  subject  and  feels 
it  very  keenly,  can  you  see  a distinction  between  our  concept  of  inter- 
national waters  for  purposes  of  navigation  as  against  the  broadening 
of  the  line,  the  zone  for  purposes  of  fishing? 

1 s mv  question  clear  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Rorhopm.  Not  entirely,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pa  stork.  Well,  the  argument  has  been  made  that  we  should 
not  do  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  would  be  constricting  our- 
selves as  a,  major  power  in  using  international  waters  for  navigable 
purposes.  The  argument  being  made,  by  the  State  Department  that 
what  we  are  actually  doing — I do  not  subscribe  to  this  logic,  because 
I have  always  said  about  the  State  Department,  it  is  about  time  we 
had  an  American  desk.  We  have  an  Asian  desk,  an  African  desk,  a 
European  desk,  every  kind  of  a desk  to  protect  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  world — but  we  do  not.  have  a desk  protecting  our  own 
country. 

The  question  T am  asking  is  this : Can  you  see  a distinction  between 
the  international  waters  and  the  12  or  the  200-mile  limit  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation  as  against  the  concept  of  the  200-mile  extension? 

Dr.  RoimouM.  Yes,  I can,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  to 
emphasize  that  T am  speaking  as  a layman. 

Senator  Pastokf.  That  is  what  I want.  T don’t  want  an  interna- 
tional lawyer’s  point  of  view.  I will  get  a lot  of  that. 

Dr.  Rorttolm.  I see  no  conflict,  necessary  conflict,  betwen  the  right 
to  manage  a fishery  and  the  right  to  extract  minnows  from  the  bottom 
with  the  right  of  passage  of  shipping.  I understand  my  colleajrue, 
Mr.  Holmsen,  was  getting  or  going  to  want  to  make  a statement. 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  answer  this  question  as  well. 

Senator  Pastore.  We  would  welcome  it.  Doctor. 

Dr.  TIot.mpena  Senn-tor.  I think  these  are  quite  different  things.  The 
jurisdiction  to  the  fisheries’  resources  is  no  different,  from  the  current 
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agreements  we  have  on  the  normally  limited  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf . , . 

It  should  not  be  a conflict  between  the  extension  of  the  fisheries 
limits  and  international  shipping,  or  freedom  of  navigation.  I have 
been  a little  concerned  about  the  statements  already  made  here  today 
where  the  speakers  do  not  differentiate  between  this.  I think  the  rea- 
son possibly  that  the  State  Department  was  concerned,  was  the  fact 
that— concerned  that  Latin  American  countries  did  not  claim  sover- 
eignty on  the  fishing  limits.  They  claimed  a 200  mile  territorial 
limit. 

I think  that  answers  your  question. 

Senator  Pastoee.  Of  course,  we  use  the  words,  “The  Freedom  of 
the  Seas.”  No  one  can  dispute  that.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
original  concept  of  freedom  of  navigation  was  for  purposes  of  actual 
passage;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  adopted  as  an  international 
concept  the  3-mile  limit,  so  that  you  would  have  freedom  of  the 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  situation  in  South  America, 
where  our  fishing  boats  are  being  seized  because  they  are  within  the 
200-mi;le  zone  on  the  part  of  Peru  and  the  other  governments  along 
the  coastline  there  and  what  do  we  do?  What  do  we  do  ? 

When  our  people  are  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  we  simply  pay  that 
government  in  order  to  release  these  people.  We  pay  for  the  seizure 
of  ships;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  give  them  foreign  aid.  We  deduct 
from  the  foreign  aid.  We  don’t  take  the  foreign  aid  away  from  them. 

We  just  deduct  from  the  foreign  aid  what  we  had  to  pay  to  release 
these  people  and  confiscate  the  ship. 

It  makes  sense  to  me.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  would  prefer 
an  international  agreement.  No  question  about  it  but  these  interna- 
tional agreements  are  not  easy  to  come  by.  In  the  meantime,  there  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Professor  and  by  previous  witnesses,  and  as 
will  be  painted  out  by  other  witnesses,  we  are  seeing  our  fish  supplies 
depleted,  and  the  'big  question  here  is  are  we  going  to  reach  the  day 
when,  if  the  American  public  wants  to  eat  any  fish  at  all,  we  have  to 
import  it  from  Japan  or  Russia  or  Bulgaria,  whatever  the  case 
might  be. 

I want  to  thank  you  gentlemen.  Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Will  the  200-mile  limit  protect  the  fisheries  here  on  the  east 
coast  ? 

Dr.  TIolmsen.  Yes,  they  will.  I think  it  is  about  200  miles  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  east  end  of  Georges  Reef.  Now,  if  the  Canadians 
also  claim  a 200  mile  limit,  of  course,  then  you  get  into  the  discussion 
of  where  does  the  limit  between  these  countries  go,  because,  the  east 
end  of  Georges  is  closer  to  Canada  than  to  here,  than  it  is  to  the 
United  States. 

So  this  depends  upon  what  we  consider  here  the  edge  of  the  shelf 
that  we  are  including  in  channels  going  from  Maine  as  the  demarca- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  or  would  it  be  the  same  as  in  the  North 
Sea? 

Two  hundred  miles  off  New  England,  it  is  about,  roughly  100 
miles  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  straight  south  to  us,  200  miles  east 
of  us. 
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So,  wo  can  include  growth  fish  stocks. 

Senator  Stevens.  Would  there  be  any  sizable  amount  of  stocks 
beyond  the  200  miles  that,  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  could  still 
depl  ete  ? 

l)r.  Hootsen.  I doubt  that  there  would  be  any  significant  fishing 
carried  out  by  foreign  nations  off  the  200-mile  limit  here.  I am  not 
saying  there  are  not  stocks,  but  there  is  none  sufficient  to  attract 
foreign  vessels  from  Europe.,  from  Asia,  over  here  for  fishing  outside 
the  200-mile  limit.  I doubt, — at  least  here  in  the  United  States  where 
you  talk  about  the,  Grand  Banks  or  something,  in  Canada,  I would 
say  il  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  be  done  at  their  expense. 

Senator  Pahtope.  Well,  I think  what  we.  should  point  out  is  section 
2 of  this  bill  and  I am  going  to  read  it.  Our  conclusion  is  not  com- 
plete or  exclusive.  We  are  making  certain  concessions  in  order  to 
accommodate  our  foreign  ships,  and  at  the  same  time,  protesting 
American  fishermen  as  well. 

Section  2 reads  as  follows: 

This  .Serbian  declares  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  extending 
to  all  ana  dromons  species  of  fish  such  as  salmon  spawned  in  the  waters  of  the 
nation.  Much  extension  will  not  apply  to  fishery  zones  of  another  country.  This 
section  also  authorizes — and  this  is  important — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  allow  foreign  vessels  to  fist,  in  the  extended  fishery  zone  and  for  the 
anadromous  fish  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  does  make  certain  concessions.  All  we  are 
saying  is  let  us  share  it  in  s.  reasonable  way,  an  equitable  way,  but 
do  not  come  and  take  it.  all  and  lock  us  out.  That  is  all  this  amounts 
to. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,, 

Dr.  EoRirocM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pastoke.  We  have  Mr.  Robert  Taber.  Is  he  here? 

I understand  we  have  slides  to  be  shown. 

Senator  Pastoke.  Is  James  Herman  here? 

Mr.  Herman.  Yes,  sir. 

Voice.  Jim  Herman  is  a marine  biologist  with  the  division  of 
natural  resources  He  has  taken  many  trips  offshore.  It  will  take  2 
minutes  to  show  you  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Pastoke,  Now,  he  will  show  it  to  us.  We  want  everybody 
in  the  room  to  see  it.  We  can  come  down,  and  why  don’t  you  put  it 
here.  Can  you  fix  this  in  such  a way  that  everybody  in  the  room  can 
see  it? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  HERMAN,  MARINE  BIOLOGIST,  DIVISION 

OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Herman.  I believe  we  will  have  to  show  it  at  more  of  an 
angle. 

Senator  Pastoke.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Herman.  I have  been  offshore  to  take  these  slides. 

I" Slide.] 

We  pass  the  loads  every  time  we  go  out  and  when  we  come  back  in. 
We  have  32  pictures  to  show.  We  have  a daytime  picture  of  a Russian 
stern  trawler  which  we  have  seen  fishing  up  to  about  15  miles  on  out. 
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Senator  Pa  stoke.  About  how  much  of  a catch  would  they  make? 

Do  you  have  any  idea?  ,,  _ , . , . 

Mr.  Herman.  As  far  as  tonnage,  I believe  Mr.  Taber  could  give 

better  facts. 

Here  we  have  pictures  of  two  more  Russian  boats. 

[Slide.] 

This  boat  here,  these  slides  here  are  actual  pictures  of  the  Bulgarian 
fishing  trawler  that  just  destroyed  around  $5,500  worth  of  gear. 

Now,  this  is  the  ship  that  was  there  on  the  scene  as  the  Bulgarians 
went  through  the  nets. 

[Slide.] 

Senator  Pastore,  How  far  away  from  shore? 

Mr.  Herman.  I believe  they  were  out  around  approximately  60  to 
gg  j'jri'il'GS* 

Now,  this  particular  boat  here  was  in  the  process  of  hauling  back 
its  nets  and  its  gear  when  the  boat  steamed  up  to  it. 

They  brought  the  doors,  which  keeps  the  mountain  nets  spread 
open,  they  brought  these  completely  right  out  of  the  water  and  up 
to  the  side.  By  the  time  we  steamed  up  next  to  her,  she  recognized 
us  and  would  not  haul  the  net  aboard.  We  pulled  right  alongside  of 
her  and  they  were  yelling  and  talking  and  pulling  the  net  aboard 
because  they  had  lobster  gear  on. 

There  was  no  response. 

[Slide.]  , , _ 

What  eventually  happened  was  that  the  boat  proceeded  to  steam 
away  and  they  eventually  outsteamed  us.  By  the  time  we  could  call 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  boat  was  far  out  of  sight.  There  was  no  chance 
we  could  do  anything.  There  was  about  $5,500  worth  of  gear  damaged 
bv  this  particular  boat. 

' Senator  Stevens.  How  far  offshore  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Herman.  Approximately  80  miles. 

[Slide.] 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  seeing 
these  slides.  We  will  be  able  to  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

STATEMENT  0E  ROBERT  TABER,  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 
SPECIALIST,  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Taber.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today. 

With  the  exception  of  a 6-month  leave  of  absence  as  a fisherman 
during  the  past  4 or  5 years,  I have  been  employed  as  a commercial 
fisheries  specialist  in  sea  grants  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Senator  Pastore.  Would  you  put  the  microphone  closer  to  you? 

I think  people  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  having  trouble. 

Mr.  Taber.  My  responsibility  in  that  position  is  working  with  the 
fishing  industry  and  with  the  university  grant  program  in  developing 
our  domestic  fisheries  resources  to  their  potential  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry  as  w7ell  as  the  local  and  national  economy.  I,  therefore, 
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feel  it  is  a responsibility  and  a duty,  as  well  as  a privilege,  to  appear 
before  you  today  and  to  testify  on  S.  1988. 

During  the  past  decade  and  a half,  we  have  seen  the  results  of  a 
lack  of  effective  TJ.S.  fishery  policy  as  it  is  applied  to  the  conservation 
and  management  of  our  fisheries’  resources  and  the  development  of 
onr  domestic  fisheries. 

For  an  impressive  and  authoritative  documentation  of  the  statis- 
tics, I would  strongly  encourage  this  committee  to  invite  Mr.  Malone 
of  the  division  oi  fisheries  service  to  testify  about  the  exploitation  of 
our  stock.  I have  seen  this  presentation  several  times.  It  is  difficult 
to  end  his  presentation  in  short  of  an  hour.  It  is  very  strongly  docu- 
mented with  statistics,  has  very  extensive  slides  of  the  size  and  types 
of  vessels,  and  talks  very  authoritatively  on  the  extent  and  effort, 
on  the,  increasing  effort  over  the  last,  decade  and  a half. 

The  single  most  important  requirement  for  sound  fishery  resource 
management  is  responsibility  with  control  of  our  fishery  resources. 

The  passage  of  S.  1988  will  give  us  this  responsibility  and  control 
upon  which  sound  management  decisions  can  be  made  and  imple- 
mented. 

I am  confident  no  one  in  this  room  can  dispute  the  importance  of 
this  bill  to  be  used  as  a tool  to  develop  the  fishing  industry  of  New 
England. 

^ However,  it,  must  be  remembered  that  this  bill  is  only  a tool. 
The  successful  use  of  it  as  such  will  not  be  judged  until  several  years 
after  it  is  passed.  If  one  compares  the  total  fishery  production  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  most  European  countries  and  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  approximately  65  percent  of  all  fish  and  fish 
products  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  imported,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  we,  are  an  underdeveloped  nation  with  regards  to 
coastal  fisheries. 

How  this  legislation  is  used  to  implement  it  will  be  as  important 
as  the  legislation,  itself.  Therefore,  I urge  this  committee  to  report 
favorably  on  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  Management 
Act  of  1973  and  to  consider  its  passage  only  as  the  launching  of  a 
vessel.  'I lie,  vessel  is  to  be  captained  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  State  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  ultimately  to  decide  the 
issues. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taber. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Stevens.  No  questions. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  the  Honorable  Joseph  Chaves  here? 

TNo  response.! 

Is  the  Honorable  James  Y.  Aukerman  here? 

[No  response.] 

Our  nest  witness  is  Frank  N.  Campagna,  Middletown  County,  is 
he  here? 

[No  response.] 

The  next  witness  is  Richard  S.  Allen,  executive  secretary,  Atlantic 
Offshore,  Fish  and  Lobster  Association. 

Is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  At, lev.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  B.  ALLEN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
ATLANTIC  OFFSHORE  FISH  & LOBSTER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Allen.  I am  Richard  B.  Allen,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Atlantic  Offshore  Fish  & Lobster  Association,  an  organization  rep- 
resenting boith  dragger  fishermen  and  offshore  pot  fishermen  on  the 

Atlantic  coast.  , x , 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  1988,  a bill  to  establish  a 200- 
mile  fishery  contiguous  zone.  . . . , 

The  Atlantic  Offshore  Fish  & Lobster  Association  appreciates  the 
concern  which  this  committee  has  shown  in  coming  to  New  England 
to  hear  first  hand  the  problems  which  our  fishermen  are  encountering 
from  the  foreign  fishing  effort  off  our  coast.  < . 

I must  tell  you,  however,  that  fishermen  in . this  area  have  acquired 
a rather  cynical  attitude  over  the  years  in  which  they  have  attempted 
to  bring  attention  to  the  destruction  of  our  resources.  They  are  at 
the  point  where  they  feel  that  their  protests  are  futile.  I am  hopeful 
that  the  actions  of  this  committee  and  of  the  entire  Congress  will 
demonstrate  to  these  fishermen  that  government  can  be  responsive  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  people.  , . 

Perhaps  this  committee  can  excuse  the  frustration  which  fishermen 
feel  if  you  realize  that  the  problems  which  we  discuss  here  today 
were  envisioned  as  early  as  1945  when  President  Truman  issued  his 
proclamation  with  respect  to  coastal  fisheries. 

This  statement  could  have  provided  for  effective  conservation  of 
our  coastal  fisheries  if  it  had  been  vigorously  used.  U.S.  action  regard- 
ing protection  of  our  fishery  resources,  however,  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  actions  which  followed  the  Truman  proclamation  with 
regard  to  mineral  resources  of  the  continental  shelf.  As  you.  know,  the 
United  States  claimed  possession  of  those  resources  and  has  main- 
tained the  exclusive  right  to  exploit  or  to  preserve  the  valuable  energy 
resources  under  the  seabed. 

Our  marine  fishery  resources  are  also  a valuable  energy  source,  a 
renewable  source  which  can  supply  us  for  the  indefinite  future  if 
we  manage  it  properly.  The  desperate  need  for  the  United  States 
to  take  strong  measures  to  protect  these  resources  and  to  develop 
them  for  domestic  use  is  pointed  out  by  our  dependency  on  fishery 
imports.  Over  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  consumption  of  fish  products 
is  supplied  by  imports.  As  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  exert 
their  buying  power  on  the  world  market,  and  as  they  reduce  the 
exports  in  favor  of  domestic  consumption,  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  imported  fish  if  we  do  not 
improve  our  own  harvesting  capacity  and  maintain  our  stocks. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand  why  the  foreign  fleets  are 
not  more  cooperative  in  adopting  conservation  measures.  Surely, 
one  would  think  they  must  he  interested  in  the  long-term  viability 
of  the  resources.  There  is,  however,  a very  complex  set  of  circum- 
stances which  works  against  the  rational  management  of  our  off- 
shore fisheries  under  the  present  regime. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  trend  toward  catch  quotas  on  a stock- 
by-stock  basis  and  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  extended 
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'fisheries  jurisdiction  have  apparently  had  two  contradictory  results. 
If  a fishing  nation  feels  that  a stock  of  fish  will  be  put  under  quota 
in  the  near  future,  the  natural  thing  for  that  nation  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease its  harvest  of  that  species  before  the  quota  is  established  so 
that  it  can  claim  a greater  share  of  the  quota. 

■^Similarly,  the  recent  attempts  to  put  an  overall  limit  on  the  allow- 
able number  of  fishing  vessels  in  the  area  seems  to  have  spurred  the 
foreign  nations  to  expand  their  fleets  in  order  to  improve  their  har- 
gninidng  position  and  to  nullify  the  real  effects  of  vessel  reductions, 
whether  brought  about  by  international  agreement  or  by  extended 
jurisdiction.  The  intensity  of  this  activity  is  revealed  by  the  foreign 
fishing  surveillance  reports  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
which  indicate  a 29  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  vessels 
sighted  in  February  1974  over  February  1973. 

We  thus  have  a situation  in  which  the  foreign  fishing  nations 
appear  to  be  cooperating  in  fishery  conservation  measures  under  the 
threat  of  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  but  in  reality  they  are  taking 
every  possible  action  to  subvert  the  effects  of  these  measures.  This  is 
a problem  which  the  United  States  must  face  up  to  now  by  carrying 
through  on  the  threat  of  extended  jurisdiction,  and  one  which  we 
must  keep  strongly  in  mind  when  negotiating  with  these  nations 
after  we  have  established  jurisdiction.  The  United  States  must  not 
be  swayed  in  its  determination  to  reduce  foreign  fishing  effort  by 
false  cries  of  economic  hardship. 

Apart  from  the  reductions  in  traditional  fishery  stocks  which  you 
are  all  well  aware  of,  many  members  of  my  organization  have  suf- 
fered much  more  direct  and  personal  losses  at  the  hands  of  die 
foreign  fleets.  Yon  have,  all  heard  of  the  problems  which  our  off- 
shore lobster  pot  fishermen  have  had  with  foreign  vessels  dragging 
up  their  lobster  pots.  You  have  also  heard  probably  of  the  settle- 
ments which  the  Russians  and  others  have  made  with  the  Prelude 
Corp.  concerning  such  gear  damage. 

The  Prelude  experience  is  unique,  however,  just  as  Prelude  was  a 
unique  and  unsuccessful  fishing  operation.  The  average  fisherman  is 
a true  entrepreneur,  risking  his  own  hard  earned  capital  in  a harsh 
hut  rewarding  industry.  These  men  expect  the  vagaries  of  nature 
and  the  uncertainties  of  one  of  the  last  truly  competitive  market- 
places. What  these  fishermen  cannot  understand,  however,  is  the 
careless  and  deliberate  destruction  of  their  fishing  gear  by  foreign 
vessels.  What  puzzles  them  even  more  is  the  inability  of  the  Tl.S. 
Government  to  take  action  to  prevent  these  incidents.  This  activity 
has  been  occurring  since  the  offshore  pot  fishery  began  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  1960’s  and  it  is  continuing  to  this  day.  We  have  appealed 
to  every  available  source  of  assistance  and  yet  the  damage  continues. 

I have  a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  floods  and 
tornadoes  and  other  disasters  who  receive  help  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  businesses.  But  when  I talk 
to  fishermen  who  have  just  lost  all  or  most  of  their  fishing  gear  to 
foreign  trawlers,  I feel  that  this  powerful  Government  of  ours  should 
at  least,  be  able  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  these  problems,  if  they 
are  not  able  to  help  the  fishermen  recover  from  his  damages. 
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I doubt  whether  my  recounting  of  these  incidents  will  bring  forth 
the  depth  of  feeling  which  I experience  when  fishermen  tell  me  about 
their  losses  but  I would  like  to  relate  to  you  just  a few  of  the  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  over  the  past  years. 

On  May  27,  1971,  Capt,  John  Osborne  of  Little  Compton,  R.I., 
master  of  the  F.V.  United  States , observed  a fleet  of  Soviet  vessels 
approaching  his  lobster  pot  area.  Despite  his  attempts  to  divert  these 
vessels,  Captain  Osborne  reports  that  they  ignored  both  his  gear 
markings  and  his  vessel  and  towed  their  nets  through  this  area. 

This  damage  continued  even  after  Captain  Osborne  communicated 
with  the  Soviet  base  ship  in  the  area  and  received  assurances  that 
the  Soviets  understood  the  situation  and  would  avoid  his  gear.  On 
the  very  next  day  Captain  Osborne  again  observed  the  Soviet  stern 
trawlers  Bolshevik , Amrit,  Vega  and  others  towing  through  his  gear. 
Captain  Osborne’s  conservative  estimate  of  his  losses  of  fishing  gear 
and  revenue  from  that  one  incident  totals  almost  $40,000.  Needless- 
to  say,  this  was  a severe  blow  to  his  fishing  operation.  Captain  Os- 
borne reported  his  losses  to  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  State  Department.  To  date  the  only  result 
has  been  that  the  bureaucracy  has  lost  much  of  his  original  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

On  October  9,  1971,  Captain  Richard  Guimond  of  Tiverton,  R.I., 
arrived  at  the  location  of  his  fishing  gear  to  find  the  area  “swarming 
with  trawlers.”  Although  he  was  unable  to  identify  many  of  the 
vessels  by  name  or  number,  Captain  Buimond  reports  that  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  were  prominently  displayed  on  the  stacks  of  the  ves- 
sels. Later  in  the  day  Captain  Guimond*  identified  the  Soviet  vessels 
Mir  fan,  Mecon  and  others  as  they  repeatedly  ignored  his  gear  mark- 
ings and  towed  through  his  gear  with  reckless  disregard.  The  end 
result  of  this  activity  was  that  Captain  Guimond’s  entire  supply  of 
fishing  gear  was  destroyed  and  he  was  put  out  of  business  for  the 
remainder  of  what  proved  to  be  a very  productive  fishing  season. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  the  largest  fleet  and  have  caused  the 
greatest  damage,  other  nationalities  have  shown  the  same  disregard 
for  II.S.  owned  fishing  gear.  Capt.  Kenneth  Ohamplin  of  Narragan- 
sett  and  others  have  suffered  heavy  losses  to  the  Spanish;  Capt. 
Donald  Obaee  of  Somerset,  Mass,  and  others  have  reported  losses 
to  the  Japanese;  and  Capt.  George  Whidden  of  Narragansett 
has  recently  lost  a large  amount  of  gear  to  Bulgarian  trawlers.  Other 
fishermen  report  incidents  with  Italian,  Polish,  and  West  German 
vessels.  Recently,  after  a period  of  apparent  cooperation  from  the 
Soviets,  their  vessels  have  again  -caused  heavy  losses  to  U.S. 
fishermen. 

With  your  permission  I would  like  to  submit  additional  informa- 
tion into  the  record  that  includes  stories  on  specific  gear  incidents 
with  the  Spanish,  also  a summary  of  gear  incidents  reported  to  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1973  and  1974,  an  editorial  the  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times  in  1972  concerning  losses  in  that  area  and  a copy  of  a letter 
to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  from  Capt.  Steven  Goodwin  concern- 
ing his  recent  -losses  to  Soviet  vessels. 

There  are  also  photographs  and  other  documentary  evidence  avail- 
able from  the  Coast  Guard  in  that. 
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Senator  Pastore.  Will  you  give  them  to  the  clerk  so  they  can  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

Without  objection,  is  is  ordered  they  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ai.licn.  Thank  you,  sir. 

In  total,  the  damages  caused  by  foreign  trawlers  have  been  a stag- 
gering burden  to  the  offshore  lobster  pot  fishery.  And  through  it  all, 
for  at  least  6 years  now,  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  truly  effective  relief  or  compensation. 

You  can  imagine,  then,  the  despair  and  frustration  which  our  fish- 
ermen fee]  when  they  go  out  to  tend  their  gear  and  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  foreign  trawlers.  Few  of  our  fishermen  dare  to  carry 
guns  on  their  vessels  for  fear  that  they  would  use  them  as  they  watch 
their  livelihoods  being  destroyed.  We  do  not  condone  or  encourage 
any  violent  acts,  but  perhaps  such  an  incident  would  bring  to  their 
problem  the  attention  which  it  needs  for  solution.  At  least  our  fisher- 
men have  found  that  the  threat  of  shooting  a Soviet  fishing  skipper 
certainly  brings  the  Ooast  Guard  to  the  scene  in  double  quick  time. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  the  American  fisherman 
is  a unique  part  of  our  society  and  our  economy.  He  is  traditionally 
independent  and  self-sufficient.  The  problem  of  huge  foreign  fishing 
fleets  off  our  shores  is  one  with  which  he  cannot  deal  alone,  however. 
For  years  he  has  l>een  asking  for  your  help  in  solving  this  problem. 
T am  hopeful  that,  this  hearing  and  other  deliberations  on  S.  1988 
will  lead  to  the  end  of  the  foreign  fishing  problem  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  TT.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  males.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Allen.  This  is  a very, 
very  excellent  statement,  very  articulate,  and  we  congratulate  you 
for  it  and  we  thank  you.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Stevens.  I do  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Allen.  I think  that 
is  one  of  the  finest  statements  we  have  had.  People  in  my  area  have 
experienced  the  same  problem.  When  the  Viking  King  and  the 
Viking  Queen,  the  two  largest  Alaskan  vessels  went,  out  in  the  king 
crab  grounds,  the  first  day  they  were  both  stripped  of  their  gear, 
and  we  think  it  was  intentional. 

I share  your  viewpoint  about  the  amount  of  time  it  has  taken  the 
Federal  Government  to  find  some  way  to  protect  our  fishermen.  As 
the  chairman  said,  this  is  a real  fine  statement. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you. 

} The  material  referred  to  earlier  follows :] 

Capt.  S.  W.  Goodwin, 

Queen  Inc., 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  May  7,  19'H. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 

Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  : I am  writing  as  a follow  up  bo  telephone  calls  to 
your  office.  Being  engaged  in  the  Offshore  Lobster  Fishery  as  a Master  and 
owner  of  my  own  vessel,  I am  on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse  due  directly 
to  the  activities  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  off  our  ooast. 

In  two  incidents  tills  winter  and  spring  I lost  163  lobster  traps  and  all  the 
associated  gear  that  goes  into  rigging  these  traps.  Both  incidents  are  on  record 
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wilth  the  Coast  Guard.  These  detailed  reports  include  names,  numbers,  classi- 
fications and  size  of  foreign  vessels,  and  locations  and l itlmes  of  encounter. 

On  March  15,  1974  Russian  fishing  vessels,  AZOV  and  FERGANA  went 
through  my  fixed  gear.  I lost  67  traps  representing  a loss  of  $2,63o.OO. 
(Detailed  report  enclosed.)  At  approximately  1600  hours  on  Maich  15  I called 
the  Coast  Guard  and  informed  them  that  Russian  vessels  were  destroying  my 
gear  I requested  assistance.  No  help  of  any  kind  arrived  until  $230  Maxell  lo, 
at  which  time  I was  headed  for  port  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 

I had  been  standing  by  on  the  International  Call  and  frequency 

(2182)  waiting  for  a reply  to  the  request  for  aid.  As  of  1930  March  lo,  1 
received  no  reply,  leaving  me  completely  baffled  as  to  what  the  Coast  Guard 

This  lack  of  protection  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Guard,  combine 
with  the  disregard  and  disrespect  of  the  foreign  vessels  for  my  gear,  is  putting 

me  out  of  business.  . , 

On  April  26,  1974,  again  with  Russian  fishing  vessels,  PERLAMUTR,  P 4470, 
and  P 4567,  I lost  96  traps  representing  a loss  of  $3,780.00.  At  0700  April  26, 
I called  the  Coast  Guard  and  again  requested  aid.  This  time  the  Coast  Guard 
was  fast  to  act.  A helicopter,  seaplane,  and  the  cutter  UNIMAC  all  assisted  me. 

Even  with  their  aid,  I still  lost  gear  to  the  Russians. 

During  both  incidents  photographs  of  foreign  vessels  were  -taken.  After  April 
26  incident,  film  was  given  to  boarding  officer  of  the  UNIMAC,  at  his  request. 
After  a call  to  the  Boston  Coast  Guard  office,  it  seems  that  this  roll  of  film  is 
not  with  my  file  and  cannot  be  located.  The  film  is  of  vital  importance  to  mi 


After  6 years  of  loosing  equipment  to  foreign  fleets,  I am  completely  out  of 
patience  and  finances.  I have  no  alternative  but  to  demand  total  reimburse- 
ment for  my  most  recently  destroyed  gear  from  the  Russians.  Our  government 
has  in  the  past  chosen  not  to  stand  by  its  fishing  industry.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  me  to  take  action.  Please  advise  me  as  to  the  proper  procedures  and 
channels  to  follow  in  pursuing  this  end,  in  a most  expedient  manner. 

Sincerely, 

Capt.  Steven  Goodwin. 


Enclosure. 


The  following  is  a detailed  description  of  the  gear  lost.  All  the  trawls  were 
in  between  42  and  43  fathoms. 

Each  trawl  contained: 

800  fathom  of  %"  poly  line  at  $1.00  per  lb.,  140  lbs.  per  trawl 
100  fathom  nylon  endine  at  $.85  per  lb„  20  lbs  per  trawl 
2 20'  Calcutta  poles  at  $3.50  each 
2 buoys  per  pole  at  $.70  each 
Steel  traps  at  $30.00  each 
2 inflatable  net  floats,  $7.95  each 


Lost  March  15,  1974 


Trawl  no. 

Number  traps 

Loran  bearings 

Cost 

19 

3790-5930 

$750 

ni 

9 

3780-5937 

355 

DR' 

19 

3770-5926 

750 

780 

C4— 

20 

3762-5923 

2,635 

Lost  April  26, 1974 

18 

3783-5925 

720 

A7 

20 

3765-5940 

780 

nfi 

19 

3767-5940 

750 

B2 

19 

3760-5925 

750 

A6.. 

20 

3762-5938 

780 

Total 

. 3, 780 
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'rite  above  gear  losses  coupled  with  the  loss  of  catch  as  follows : Loss  of  catch 
of  67  traps  for  8 weeks  $7879.20 ; Loss  of  catcll  of  96  traps  for  2 weeks  $2780.40 : 
1 These  figures  were  derived  from  the  average  price  per  lb.  3/15/74  to  5/15/74. 
average  lbs.  iter  trap  per  haul,  arid  average  hauls  per  week  during  that  period.)! 
makes  my  losses  for  the  last  ten  week  period  in  excess  of  $17,000.00  ! 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest  I await  your  reply. 

Capt.  Stevex  W.  Good wcv. 


REPORTED  GEAR  CONFLICTS  1974 


Date 

Reporting  vessel  and 

Reported 

Reported 

Gear  loss 

homeport 

trawler 

nationality 

reported 

Jan. 

26 

Katherine  Ann,  Newport, 

Degiosa 

Italy,  Japan 

_ 81  traps 

Feb. 

R.I.,  Alan  Eagles. 

Guiseppe, 
Shirane  P/Iaru. 

$3,000. 

13 

Chabro,  Westport,  Maine, 

Zao  Maru. 

Japan 

. 66  traps.. 

Mar. 

15 

John  Chase. 

Suzuka  Maru. 

Queen,  Newport,  R.l,,  Steve 

Azov  (VV  1)404), 

Soviet. 

. 60  traps.. 

Goodwin. 

Fergana  (LI 
8128). 

Mar. 

16 

Dolphin,  Gloucester,  Maine, 

. 200  traps. 

Murray  Williams. 

Mar. 

28 

Sandra  and  Cindy,  Point 

Judith,  R.L,  Ken 

Champlin. 

Apr. 

3 

Diane  and  Lisa,  Point 

Judith,  R.I.,  George 

probable 

Whidden. 

Bulgarian. 

Apr. 

27 

Queen,  Newport,  R.l 

Perlamutr  (KB 

100  traps. . 

0265)  Rl 

4470,  Rl 

4567. 

Remarks 


May 


3 Joey.  Niontauk,  N.Y.,  Dave  , 
Krusa. 


Spanish,  Polish, 
R jssiata  in 
vicinity. 


Communications  difficulty 
led  to  confusion  at  time 
of  incident. 

. Incident  reported  to  CG  2 
days  after  occurrence. 

_ Incident  reported  to 
Flotinspeksiva  03. 

. Soviet  vessels  were  operat- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the 

losses. 

. Trawlers  turned  away  from 
his  gear  and  moved  away 
before  causing  any  dam- 
age. 

. Bulgarian  vessels  located 
nearby,  CGC  Alert 
boarded  but  found  no 
conclusive  evidence  of 
vessels’  involvement. 

Perlamutr  boarded  by 
Unimak.  No  evidence  that 
vessel  was  fishing  after 
0400  found. 

Incident  reported  to  expedi- 
tion director  V.  Fedorenko 
in  Leningradskaye  Slava. 

Joey  departed  area  before 
arrival  of  Active.  Foreign 
vessels  observed  staying 
well  clear  of  gear  areas. 


REPORTED  GEAR  CONFLICTS  1973 


Reporting  vessel  and  Reported  Reported  Gear  loss 

Date  homeport  trawler  nationality  reported  Remarks 


Jan.  3 Wiley  Fax,  Westport,  Mass..  9 unknown Unknown 16  pots. 

Jan.  10  Crystal  S,  Westport,  Mass..  Mauritius Italy 

Jan.  13  Custv  Lobster,  Point  Judith,  Unknown. Unknown. 

R.l. 


Jan.  17 

Jan.  19 
Jan.  22 

Feb.  1 
Feb.  9 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  20 
Feb.  24 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  8 


Mars,  Westport,  Mass 17  unknown Poland.. 

3 unknown East  Germany 

8 unknown Spanish 

Western  Ocean,  Point  Ju-  Unknown Unknown 146  pots 

dith,  R.L 

Smart  Aleck,  Marblehead,  Yabase  Maiu Japan 6 trawls. 

Mass. 


Glad  One,  Point  Judith,  R.l.  Unknown. Unknown. 150  pots 

Western  Ocean,  Point  Ju- do do  _ 

dith,  R.l  

Pat  San  Marie,  Westport,  do__ do 

Mass.  ~ 

Wlnthroa,  Boston,  Mass do _ .do 

Crystal  S,  Westport,  Mass do... IIIZ~33  jJotVlOOO 

FM  line. 

Pat  San  Marie,  Westport,  Atlantik  Soviet.... 5 pots  _ 

Mass.  KB7101. 

Pat  San  Marie,  Westport,  Peter  Nell East  Germany 

Mass. 


Loss  valued  at  1158,000 
reported. 


U.S.  L/B  sighted  placing  pots 
in  area  where  JA  trawler 
already  operating.  Lost 
gear  value  reported. 
511,281.80. 
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Reporting  vessel  and  Reported  Reported 

Date  homeport  trawler  nationality 


Gear  loss 

reported  Remarks 


Mar.  16  Diana  Lisa,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Unknown Unknown 63  pots. 


Mar. 


31  Pat  San  Marie,  Westport, 

Apr.  26  Jenny  and  Jackie,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

May  1 Jenny  and  Jackie,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

May  5 Homarus  II,  Boston,  Mass.. 
May  15  Shearwater,  S.  Yarmouth, 
Mass. 

June  1 First  Ocean,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Sea  Hag,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 


June  17  Nordic  Fury,  Seattle. 


Gardno  Aries Poland.. 

Neytron... 


145  pots.. 


_ Soviet. $500  (13 

traps). 

Skembrija  do $2,700  (90 

(9072).  traps). 

Uni  dent None 

do $600 — — 


Peter  Kast 
(RO5-310). 
Rudolph 
Leonhard 
(ROS-311). 
Bose  Uhse 
(ROS  312). 
Hae  Yean  #62. 


East  Germany... 
do 


$1,450  (one 
net). 


_do.. 


..  South  Korean...  10  crab  pots.. 


Pompano  III,  Orleans, 
Maine. 

Sea  Fever,  Long 
N.Y. 

Luckiinee 

Canyon  Explorer. . 


Island, 


July  3 

July  17 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  24  Renoe  Lee,  Hamilton  Bay, 
N.Y. 

Aug.  26  Joey,  Southampton,  N.Y 

Sept.  27  Renee  Lee,  Hampton  Bay, 
N.Y.,  BillTully. 

Oct.  19  Crystal  S,  New  Bedford, 
Maine,  Prelude  Corp. 

Oct.  29  Atlantic  Queen,  Point 
Judith,  R.I.,  Charles 
Carpenter. 

Do...  Miss  Phyllis,  Point  Judith, 
R.I.,  Ken  Gallup  (?). 


Unident. 
do_. 


Taiyo  Maru  82. 
Taiyo  Maru  78 
and  82. 
Benigno 
Montenegro. 

do 

do 


Japan... 
do_. 


Spain. 


None 

10  traps.. 

. None 

do... 

5 traps... 


do None... 

do.. ..2  traps.. 


Magnos  Poser 
Heinz  Preis 
Robert  Koch. 
Corrado 
Seeondo. 


East  Germany.. . None. 


Italian. 


200  traps.. 


Perea. 


Nov.  12  Patriot,  Long  Island. . 

Western  Ocean,  Long  Is- 

land,  Western  Ocean  Res. 

Do...  Patriot,  Point  Judith,  R.I.,  Vimianzo 
George  Thompson. 

Nov.  14  United  States,  Point  Judith, 

R.I.,  Dave  Conley. 

Nov.  20  Little  Gray  One,  South  Yar-  Unident, 
mouth,  Maine,  Ralph 
Altavilla. 

Dec.  3 Kristin  and  Michael,  New-  

port,  R.I.,  Ray  Palumbo, 

Jr. 


Spain. 


Nuevo  Mundo.. 


do.. 

, Spanish- 
Soviet— 


92  pots 
($2,000). 
46  pots 


. None 

34  traps.. 
None 


Unidentified 50  traps.. 


Losses  occurred  10  days 
before  report.  Loss  valued 
at  $2,500  reported. 


Incident  report  to  CG  several 
days  after  occurrence. 
Incident  report  to  CG  several 
days  after  occurrence. 

Incident  reported  late. 


Pictures  at  time  of  incident, 
$38,000  estimated  value, 
$17,500  lost  catch  value. 


Reported  conflict,  no  com- 
munications established 
with  subject. 


[From  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  7,  1973.] 

Two  East  End  Lobstermen  Accuse  a Spanish  Trawler  of  Deliberately 

Wrecking  Gear 

Montetuk,  L.I. — The  dispute  over  fishing  rights  in  international  waters  spread 
this  week  when  American  MMermen  out  of  East  End  ports  contended  that 
they  were  being  harassed  85  miles  southeast  of  'the  Shinnecock  Inlet  by  a 
Spanish  vessel.  „ „ ... 

David  Krusa  of  Southampton  and  John  Nolan  of  Bay  Shore,  owners  of  the 
68-foot  Joey,  and  William  Tully  of  Hampton  Bays,  owner  of  the  47-foot  Renee 
Dee,  said  that  on  four  different  oceations  in  August  and  ‘September  the  180-root 
Spanigno  Montenegro,  ran  over  their  gear,  inflicting  heavy  damage  on  the  traps, 
lines  and  radar  reflectors  that  the  “pot  fishermen”  use.  The  fields  were  marked 
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with  radar  reflectors  and  positions  were  recorded  and  broadcast  by  the  Notice 
to  Mariners  Service,  they  said. 

On  Sept  27,  the  Americans  claim,  in  three  separate  encounters  with  the 
Spanish  ship,  the  Joey  lost  $3,600  worth  of  equipment  and  the  Renee  Lee  lost 
$3,000. 

After  one  of  those  incidents,  the  first,  of  what  Captain  Tully  says  was  two 
with  his  ship  that  day,  a Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Alert,  aching  on  the  com- 
plaiM  of  the  Renee  Lee,  boarded  the  Montenegro  and  found,  according  ta  the 
official  report,  two  lobster  pots  belonging  to  the  American  boat:  in  the  trawler’s 
lints.  After  informing  the  Spanish  master  of  the  position  of  the  lobster  field 
and  returning  the  pots  to  the  Renee  Lee,  the  Alert  left  the  area. 

“About  an  hour  kilter,  the  Montenegro  came  back,”  said  Captain  Twlly  and 
deliberately  went  through  our  gear.  We  had  to  let  go  of  three  30-pot  brawls 
we  wore  pulling  in  to  keep  from  going  over  ourselves.” 

Captain  Tally  said  that  when  the  Montenegro  returned  lie  contacted  the 
(•alter  Vigorous,  but  had  to  disconnect  “to  save  my  neck.”  The  Coast  Guard 
has  no  record  of  this  call. 

Captain  Nolan,  who  claims  he  saw  the  Montenegro  destroy  the  Renee  Lee’s 
gear,  says  that  on  that  same  day  he  lost,  two  trawls.  The  losses  of  bolth  boats 
were  reported  by  Captain  Krusa  to  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  First 
Const  Guard  District  in  Boston. 

Despite  three  reports  of  incidents  lie! ween  the  two  American  lobster  boats 
and  the  Montenegro,  the  Coast  Guard  lias  taken  no  steps  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  correct  the  situation. 

“We  have  no  knowledge  of  extensive,  deliberate  damage,”  said  Lieut.  Cctndr, 
Paul  Welling,  Coart  Guard  liaison  to  the  State  Department.  “Should  we  re- 
ceive indications  that  this  is  the  case  then  we  might  consider  additional  steps. 
I don’t  want,  to  sound  like  an  indifferent  bureaucrat,  but  unless  I’m  bold  there 
was  harassment  I can’t:  act.  This  is  the  first  case  we  have  had  of  a Spanish 
vessel  damaging  or  fouling  TJ.S.  gear.” 

SPANISH  CONSULATE  NOTIFIED 

The  American  fishermen  contacted  the  Spanish  Government.  A spokesman 
for  the  Consulate  in  New  York  said : “As  far  as  I know,  the  conduct  of  our 
captain  was  not  malicious.  He  didn’t  mean  any  harm,  but  he  had  language  and 
radio  problems.  We  have  telegraphed  the  owner  asking  Mm  to  make  sure  his 
ship  respects  regulations  and  we  have  informed  our  Marine  Ministry  that  it 
should  see  to  it,  that  our  ship  captains  are  careful  about  traps  and  hee.r  in 
advance  where  they  ere  located.” 

A high  seas  “gentle  men’s  agreement”  is  that  stationary  gear,  like  lobster  pots, 
have  tlie  right  of  way  over  moving  vessels. 

When  damages  occur,  American  fishermen  are  supposed  to  notify  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Unless;  a foreign  government  owns  the  offending 
boats  the  United  States  Government  will  not  intervene.  A fisherman  would 
have  to  sue  in  the  foreign  courts  to  recover  foreign  losses. 

Meanwhile,  at  week’s  end,  the  Joey  retimed  to  its  fields.  “I  hope  the  Monte- 
negro isn’t  back  again,”  said  Captain  Krusa.  “Things  were  very  tense  out 
there.  It’s  not  just  the  lass  of  the  gear  that  is  killing  us,  but  without  gear  we 
can't  fish  and  with  the  season  drawing  to  an  end  we  are  losing  valuable  time 
and  possibly  our  livelihood  and  way  of  life." 


fFrom  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  June  18.  1972.] 

In  < >un  Opinion  the  Lopstebmen  Need  Hei.p  ! 

“It  was  like  Pearl  Harbor  Day  out  there.” 

That’s  how  Harwich  Harbormaster  Sherrill  Smith  described  last  weekend 
when  a group  of  Car>e  deepsea  lobstemnon  were  just  about  wiped  out  by  ves- 
sels from  foreign  fishing  fleets  off  Georges  Bank  plowing  through  their  gear 
and  pots. 

The  group  of  angry  lobstermen  met  with  Coast  Guard  officials  in  Harwich 
Port  this  week  to  demand  that  something  l>e  done  to  protect  them  from  ravages 
of  the  foreign  vessels,  described  as  “Russian”  although  the  ships  of  many 
nations  operate  in  the  area. 
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“It  was  a frightful  experience  this  past  week,”  Smith  said,  in  telling  of  the 
incidents  that  cost  the  lobstermen  almost  $50,000,  according  to  their  estimates. 

The  situation  has  reached  crisis  proportions,  lobstermen  say.  They  ve  been 
trying  to  make  it  on  the  high  seas  in  this  comparatively  new  industry.  _lhe 
deep  sea  losbstering  off  Cape  began  several  years  ago  and  has  developed  into 
a major  business  for  the  dozen  or  more  lobstermen  mostly  operating  out  of 
Saqu-aituckot  marina  in  Harwich  Port.  ... 

Complaints  have  been  pretty  much  ignored  over  the  years,  lobstermen  say. 
It's  hard  to  prove  what  actually  happened  and  of  course  Coast  Guard  observ- 
ers are  seldom  around  in  the  vicinity  of  a foreign  vessel  that  s plowing  through 

The  lobstermen  want  action  and  action  now.  Justifiably  so.  They  re  fed  up 
with  complaining  and  nothing  being  done.  They  want  more  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels assigned  to  patrol  the  area.  They  want  the  lobster  field  protected  by 
sanctuary  during  certain  times  of  tlie  year.  And  they  want  reimbursement  for 

the  gear  an’d  pots  they’ve  lost.  . . , 

The  federal  government  has  been  notoriously  lax  over  the  years  in  trying 
to  protect  American  fishing  interests  from  harassment  by  foreign  vessels 
sweeping  the  seas  off  the  Cape  and  Islands,  When  it  comes  to  incidents  with 
the  foreign  fishing  fleet,  the  federal  government  is  well-known  for  turning  the 
oHior  check 

Meetings  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  stories  in  newspapers  are  fine.  But  what 
the  lobstermen  need  and  want  is  action.  They  need  legislation,  laws  to  protect 
them  and  laws  that  provide  for  reimbursement  of  gear  and  pots  lost  through 

no  fault  of  their  own.  . 

CftTie  men  have  long  been  famed  in  story  and  song  for  going  down  to  the  sea 
to  wrest  their  livelihood  from  the  fierce  waiters.  Buit  fighting,  nature  is  one 
thing.  Coming  up  against  the  huge  foreign  fishing  fleets  sweeping  the  seas  is 

s omething  else.  . 

We  most  emphatically  support  the  lobstermen  and  Cape  fishermen  in  their 
demands  that  the  federal  government  do  something.  The  problem  has  been 

ignored  for  far  too  long.  . . , . 

We  urge  our  representatives  in  the  Congress,  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
demand  that  the  Congress  meet  its  obligation  in  this  matter. 

We  urge  Cape  selectmen,  the  county  commissioners,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  groups  to  rally  to  their  support.  The  only  way  the  Congress 
moves’  is  through  public  pressure.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  on  that  pressure. 

The  lobstermen  need  help,  and  they  need  It  now ! 

Senator  Pastore.  Is  Ms.  Anne  I).  Holt  here? 

[No  response.]  , , _ . . 

Is  Francis  B.  Manchester  of  the  Manchester  Seafoods,  Inc,  here ' 
[No  response.] 

We  now  come  to  Jacob  J.  Dykstra,  president  of  the  Point  Judith 
Fishermen’s  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  If  anyone  knows  the  prob- 
lem in  Rhode  Island,  Jake  Dykstra  knows  it,  not  only  for  Rhode 
Island,  but  for  New  England.  We  have  been  very  conversant  with 
you  from  our  office.  I know  you  are  very  much  disturbed  about  what 
is  happening  off  our  coast  and  our  fishermen,  both  commercial  and 
sportsmen,  and  also  what  is  happening  to  our  stock  of  fish.  It  will 
lead  to  disaster  unless  something  happens. 

Mr.  Dykstra,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  0E  JACOB  J.  DYKSTRA,  PRESIDENT,  POINT  JUDITH 
FISHERMEN'S  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Mr.  Dykstra.  Thank  you,  .Senator  Pastore.  Senator. Stevens,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  today.  As 
you  know,  Senator,  I appeared  before  you  and  other  members  of 
this  committee  previously  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  give  extensive 
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testimony  on  this  legislation,  including  many  charts,  and  many 
graphs,  illustrating  the  state  of  the  coastal  fisheries  and  documenting 
the  pressing  need  for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  interests  of  time  and  to  give  as  many  witnesses  as  possible 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  here  today,  I shall  not  repeat  that  testi- 
mony. last  me  just  say  that  we  continue  our  strong  support  for  S. 
11*88,  and  that  today’s  witnesses  will,  I am  sure,  document,  that  the 
need  for  this  legislation  grows  more  pressing  each  day. 

In  the  light  of  testimony  given  at  other  hearings  on  S.  1988  and 
other  similar  bills,  I would  like  to  address  two  points.  The  first  is 
that  of  substituting  implementation  of  the  1958  convention  on  Fish- 
ing and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas,, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  April  29,  1958,  for  the  legislation  we  "are.  con- 
sidering here  today. 

I might  say  it  seems  there  is  a growing  trend  among  some  people 
who  are  testifying,  and  others  in  and  around  Washington  are  con- 
cerned w th  this,  that  they  seem  to  think  that  this  convention  they 
suddenly  discovered  is  a panacea  for  all  our  ills. 

1 would  say  let  us  consider  this  approach  to  the  problem.  The 
United  States  is  practically  the  only  major  fishing  nation  to  have 
ratified  this  treaty,  thus  it  does  not  have  the  force  of  international 
law  and  would  not,  as  some  hope,  provide  a.  substitute  for  S.  1988, 
with  this  bill’s  provision  for  clear-cut  coastal  jurisdiction  over 
fisheries. 

Thirty-three  nations  have  ratified  this  treaty  but.  only  1 of  those 
fishing  intensively  off  Rhode  Island — Spain — has  ratified  it.  At  least 
8 nat  ions  off  Rhode  Island — the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  Poland,  East 
Germany,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  have  not 
ratified  it. 

But  suppose  we  tried  to  go  ahead  anyway?  The  United  States 
cannot  use  this  treaty  to  regulate  its  own  citizens  or  those  of  other 
nations  without  Congress  passing  implementing  legislation  which 
gives  this  authority.  So  the  first,  step  is  to  pass  legislation.  The  sec- 
ond step,  under  article  3,  is  to  make  sure  we  have  adopted  proper 
conservation  measures  to  apply  to  U.S.  citizens. 

The  third  step,  article  7,  which  the  proponents  of  this  approach 
emphasize,  is  for  the  United  States  to  unilaterally  impose  conserva- 
tion regulations  which  do  not  discriminate  in  fact  or  form  against 
foreign  fishermen  but  the  United  States  can  only  do  this  after  fi> 
months  of  prior  negotiation  with  each  nation  fishing  the  fish  stocks 
concerned. 

Then  with  these  conservation  measures  in  force,  -we  would  com- 
mence another  1 2 months  of  negotiation  and  possibly  5 to  8 months 
of  arbitration  with  these  nations. 

What  is  generally  misunderstood  and  often  overlooked  is  that 
article  6,  paragraph  1 gives  the  coastal  state  (The  United  States  in 
this  instance)  a special  interest  in  only  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  living  resources,  in  any  area  of  the  high  sets  adja- 
cent to  its  territorial  sea — not  any  preference  to  the  harvest  of  these 
resources. 

Senator  Partohe.  Go  over  that  again.  I think  that  is  important. 

We  spend  money  to  cultivate  the  species  so  that  he  can  go  out  to  the 
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sea,  but  we.  do  precious  little  in  protecting  the  harvesting  of  that  for 
the  American  household. 

Is  that  about  the  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dykstra.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Pastore.  We  make  sure  we  produce  more  fish  so  the  for- 
eign ships  can  come  in  and  take  it. 

Mr.  Dykstra.  Precisely. 

Senator  Pastore.  And  we  do  nothing  to  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  Dykstra.  That  is  what  I say  here.  Thus  it  appears  that  if 
the  United  States  could  ever  complete  the  involved  process  of  apply- 
ing this  treaty  we  would  be  agreeing  to  force  our  fishermen  to  oaten 
less  fish  than  they  are  catching  now  to  help  the  foreigners  to  rebuild 
the  stocks  which  they  have  devastated  so  that  the  foreigners  will 
have  better  fishing  in  the  future.  . 

This  is  simply  another  variation  of  the  type  of  involved,  delaying, 
frustrating,  unworkable  and  above  all  unenforceable  arrangement, 
under  which  our  fish  stocks  have  been  decimated.  To  advance  this 
approach  as  a substitute  for  S.  1988  is  at  best  a disservice  to  the 
coastal  fishermen  the  Geneva  Convention  was  theoretically  .designed 
to  protect,  and  at  its  worst  a deliberate  attempt  to  thwart  the  effec- 
tive action  which  S.  1988  would  provide. 

The  second  point  I wish  to  make  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns 
the  protection  that  the  present  9-mile  contiguous  fishery  zone  affords. 

This  zone  is  designed  to  prevent  foreign  fishing  vessels  from  taking 
the  fish  schools  right  up  to  3 miles  off  our  shore.  It  has  been  quite 
effective  in  this  regard.  However,  some  testimony  given  before  this 
-commit-tee  on  this  legislation  has  used,  various  figures  to  show  that 
the  bulk  of  the  U,S.  coastal  fish  harvest  comes  from  inside  21  miles 
and  therefore  greater  protection  outside  of  12  miles,  is  not  required. 

It  is  true  that  we  catch  much  of  our  fish  on  the  inshore  grounds. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  almost  every  species  of  fish  our  fleets 
take  migrate  to  offshore  grounds  for  a substantial  part  of  each  year 
and  thus  are  vulnerable  to  the  foreign  fleets. 

We  simply  catch  them  wdien  and  where  they  are  economically  the 
most  valuaible  to  us  as  U.S.  coastal  fishermen.  To  say  the  fish  need 
no  protection  offshore  because  we  catch  them  inshore  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  to  say  the  rancher  need  not  be  concerned  how  many 
of  bis  cattle  are  rustled  out  on  the  range  because  the  only  ones  he 
sends  to  market  are  the  ones  he  takes  from  the  corral.  We  reject  this 
argument.  It  is  not  sound.  . 

Rather  than  elaborate  on  other  aspects  of  this  legislation  I would 
prefer  that  we  hear  from  our  fellow  Rhode  Islanders  who  have 
taken  time  to  come  here  today  to  express  their  views.  We  thank  you 
for  the  concern  of  our  fishermen  that  you  have  demonstrated  by  your 
sponsorship  and  active  support  of  this  legislation  and  for  your  con- 
tinued support  in  many  other  ways. 

Senator  Pastore.  Well,  we  want  to  thank  you  Mr.  Dykstra. 

Any  questions?  . 

Senator  Stevens.  I am  happy  to  see  Mr.  Dykstra  again.  I told  the 
chairman  we  have  a Dykstra,  too,  in  Alaska.  I am  sure  you  know  him. 

We  are  happy  to  see  you  and  take  your  advice. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Is  there  anyone  in  this  room  who  desires  to  testify  for  or  against 
this  legislation  ? 

[Show  of  hands.] 

Senator  Pastor.  Please  come  forward. 

Identify  you] -self. 

STATEMENT  OF  OCTAVIO  MODESTO,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
SEAFOOD  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Modesto.  Senator  Pastore,  I am  Octavio  Modesto,  general 
manage]’,  Seafood  Producers  Association,  New  Bedford. 

So  much  testimony  has  been  passed  out  that  I want  to  tell  you 
our  position.  For  years,  we  have  lived  with  one  form  of  conseiwation 
or  another ; and  each  year,  we  have  less  and  less  fish  in  our  resources. 
This  method  does  not  work.  The:  American  fisherman  has,  over  the 
years,  battled  the  elements,  the  fi-h  themselves,  and  lately  the  market 
prices  to  eke  out  a livelihood.  For  the  past  14  years  or  so,  the  Ameri- 
can fisherman  has  been  confronted  with  the  invasion  of  the  foreign 
fleets  on  our  historical  New  England  fishing  grounds.  The  foreign 
fishermen  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments outnumber  and  outsize  any  and  all  of  our  commercial  fishing 
vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

With  this  type  of  competition,  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
native  lands,  in  spite  of  any  and  all  quotas  taking  all  species  and 
all  sizes  of  fish,  our  resources  are  exhausted  to  the  point  that  mother 
nature  can  no  longer  reproduce  fish  to  restock  our  resources  and  sup- 
port, the  heavy  fishing  of  the  foreign  fleets. 

►Senator  Pastore.  That  is  a point,  Mr.  Modesto,  that  has  to  be 
emphasized.  T don’t  think  very  many  people  understand  that.  We  in 
America  have  a free  enterprise  system.  Our  fishermen  are  not,  sub- 
sidized by  their  government.  They  have  to  buy  the  boats.  They  have 
to  buy  their  gear.  They  are  completely  on  their  own.  For  that  reason, 
they  are  more  or  less  a group  of  very  small  competitors,  as  against 
the  foreign  invader  who  comes  in  here  with  an  ocean  liner,  prac- 
tically, almost  as  large  as  an  ocean  liner,  these  trawlers.  Not  only 
are  they  owned  by  their  governments,  they  are  supported  by  their 
governments ; and  there  really  is  no  competition  at  all. 

It’s  like  someone  with  a bh  gun  trying  to  contest  somebody  with  a 
bazooka.  It  just  can’t  be.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against  here.  I 
think  the  people  ought  to  understand  this.  The  American  Govern- 
ment, does  very  little  for  these  small  fishermen,  whether  they  be  com- 
mercial, or  sportsmen ; but  in  the,  foreign  governments,  those  boats 
are  owned  by  the  governments  themselves.  The  way  they  own  their 
airlines. 

Families  are  boarded,  on  those,  ships.  When  they  catch  the  fish, 
they  not  only  freeze  it.  in  many,  many  cases  thev  can  it.  They  have 
a moving  factory  on  these  ships;  and  how  a little  guy  in  ’Ethode 
Island  with  a small  boat,  that  has  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning, 
and  work  hard  with  practically  all  of  his  own  money  invested,  how 
he  can  compete  with  this,  of  course,  staggers  the  imagination.  I am 
haprty  you  made  that  point. 

Mr.  Modesto.  Thank  you. 
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Tlx©  domestic  fishermen  try  to  live  up  to  the  regulations,  using 
proper  size  mesh  to  insure  propagation.  I am  sure  the  foreign 
nationals  pay  little  attention  to  this  as  evidenced  hy  the  facts  over 
the  years  and  the  reports  that  we  have  been  continually  receiving. 

While  none  seems  to  take  responsibility  for  our  fishing,  everyone 
from  all  over  the  world  fishes  hard  there  and  does  nothing  that  can 
be  classed  as  -conservation.  There  is  simply  utter  disregard  for  this 
marvelous  resource  and  its  survival. 

I urge  you,  sir,  to  act  in  favor  of  the  proopsed  200-mile  interim 
fishing  legislation  now  pending. 

Although  it  is  late,  something  can  still  be  salvaged.  We  have  too 
long  been  charitable  to  other  countries.  I would  suggest  that  we  agree 
that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  that  we  od  something  about  it  now 
and  pass  the  Magnuso-n-Studds  bill. 

Senator  Pastor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  who  raised  his  liand?  You  may  come  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  LOWERY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  Lowery.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I am 
Captain  Robert  Lowery  from  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

I have  a few  brief  remarks.  The  demand  for  fish  increases  steadily. 

In  1972  our  per  capita  consumption  was  the  highest  in  45  years,  and 
we  will  be  eating  more  in  the  future  as  animal  protein  becomes  more 
expensive.  But  paradoxically,  the  quantities  of  fish  landed  by  the 
American  fisherman  has  decreased  markedly.  In  1970-71  the  New 
England  fleet  landed  46  percent  less  than  it  had  9 years  earlier. 

This  brings  us  to  paradox  number  two : the  great  bulk  of  the  fish 
eaten  in  the  U.S.  is  imported  from  abroad.  The  explanation,  as  most 
newspaper  readers  know,  is  that  vessels  from  at  least-  20  foreign 
countries  moved  into  New  England  waters  a little  over  10  years  ago, 
and  they  have  succeeded  not  only  in  out  fishing  our  fleets,  but  in 
depleting  the  supplies  of  traditionally  marketable  fish. 

With  food  costs  as  high  as  they  are,  soon  we  will  be  depending 
upon  the  sea  for  food.  In  -the  meantime,  our  waters  are  being  reaped 
by  the  foreign  fleets.  We  will  look  back  then,  as  we  have  with  the 
fuel  crisis,  and  say  we  should  have  acted  more  intelligently  and  reg- 
ulated the  fishing  on  our  coast  by  large  foreign  fleets  which  have 
accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  depletion.  It  is  inevitable  that  fisher- 
men may  be  put  out  of  business  and  are  becoming  dependent  on 
imports.  Some  day  the  imports  may  be  shut  off  as  the  fuel  Was ; and 
then  we  will  have  a real  problem. 

It  is  really  sad  that  people  and  more  of  the  politicians  cannot 
look  into  the  future  and  see  the  inevitable ; that  we  are  all  dependent 
on  one  another.  The  farmers  and  the  fishermen  for  food,  the  labor- 
ers, for  without  them  the  work  would  not  be  done.  The  politicians 
to  work  for  the  citizens  who  elect  them  to  protect  and  manage  their 
affairs.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  who  are  hired  to  protect  the 
citizens  and  are  paid  by  them. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  I hope  we  realize  that  we  are  all  on  the  same 
team.  It’s  really  something  when  a little  country  like  Iceland,  who 
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sends  its  gun  boats  to  protect  its  citizens,  has  more  guts  than  the  big 
countries  like  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to  protecting  its 
citizens. 

My  comments  I said  would  be  brief.  I wanted  to  appear  principally 
because  last  August  Represe native  Tindale  of  the  State  of  Maine  ini- 
tiated a program  to  save  the  American  fisheries.  I have  a sticker  for 
one  of  you  gentlemen.  We  have  had  two  members  from  each  State, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  meeting 
practically  every  Friday;  and  we  intend  to  sail  to  Washington  with 
the  fishing  vessel  from  New  England,  arriving  in  Quantico  the  eve- 
ning of  June  9 and  going  up  the  Potomac  June  10  so  that  we  will 
attend  a hearing  June  11  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I urn  sure  you  people  will  be  invited  to  a fair  we  are  going  to  have 
down  there;  and  we  hope  you  all  will  attend. 

Senator  Pastore.  Well,  you  are  going  to  have  fish  on  the  menu? 
Don’t  have  steak. 

Mr.  Lowery.  We  will  have  scallops  and  “red  caps”  for  dessert. 

Senator  Pastohe.  Good  for  you. 

Is  Mr.  Simms  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Simms.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pastohe.  Do  you  want  to  testify? 

Senator  Stf.vens.  I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  been  trying 
to  find  out  if  we  have  an  Alaskan  vessel  on  the  east  coast  so  we 
could  join  you  on  that  trip  up  from  Quantico.  I haven’t  found  one 
yet.  If  1 find  one.  you  will  have  Alaska  joining  you  there. 

M r.  Lowery.  We  would  love  to  have  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  SIMMS,  CHAIRMAN.  SALT  WATER 
COMMITTEE,  EEDERA.TED  ISLAND  SPORTSMENS  CLUB 

Mr.  Simms.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  chance  to  speak  here.  I am  George  Simms  and  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Salt  Water  Committee  for  the  Federated  Island 
Sportsmens  Club.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  have  been  talking  about 
commercial  fishermen  and  these  sports  people  are  concerned  about 
the  fishing  and  so  forth. 

Gentlemen, — [inaudible] — representing  15,000  participants  in.  out- 
door recreation  would  like  to  express  their  strong  support  for  pas- 
sage. of  this  bill  which  would  extend  the  United  States  jurisdictional 
fisheries  to  the,  200-mile  limit,  at  sea. 

Conservation  of  rapidly  diminishing  stock  of  fish  species  and 
features  of  the  Continental  Shelf  has  become  of  true  importance  for 
the  dissei nation  of  .the  extension  of  a species  is  not  an  isolated 
situation. 

Independence  n the  food  chain  creates  an  always  spreading  circle 
of  loss.  Controls  of  the  fisheries  off  our  coast  is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  life  of  the  sea.  Traditionally  New  England  has  had  a 
strong  tie  to  the  ocean.  The  New  England  fishing  can  be  set  up  in 
amidst  of  rich  fisheries  of  our  coast  by  foreign  nations. 

Working  with  small  boats  on  a land-based  operation.  Our  New 
England  fishermen  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  foreign  vessels 
of  tremendous  size  which  they  cannot  only  fish  the  area  but  transfer 
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their  catch  to  ships  right  on  the  fishing  zone.  We  of  the  Federated 
Sportsmen  do  not  feel  our  commercial  fishermen  should  have  to  com- 
pete in  our  own  waters  against  hundreds  of  foreign  fishing  vessels 
and  fleets  of  this  magnitude. 

As  sportsmen,  we  have  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  conserva- 
tion measures. 

In  1974  already,  because  of  our  concern  over  numbers  of  giant 
tuna,  the  sportsmen  have  cancelled  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Tuna  Tourna- 
ment. Our  concern  goes  beyond  the  loss  of  sport  fish.  The  riches  of 
the  sea  offers  one  of  the  last  hopes  of  a food  source  of  generations 
to  come. 

Proper  management  is  going  to  be  the  only  solution  to  prevent 
us  from  devastating  another  natural  resource.  We  look  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill  as  an  essential  step  in  the  direction  of  wisemen 
of  the  sea  therefore  representing  the  organized  sportsmen  of  this 
state,  we  urge  acceptance  of  this  measure. 

Tremendous  amounts  of  money  are  spent  on  sports  fishing.  A lot 
of  people  get  a lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  it.  From  what  I understand, 
these  foreign  boats  that  are  out  there  put  very  little  back.  We  would 
like  to  see  some  fish  around  for  future  generations.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Pastoke.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Simms. 

Mr.  Simms.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pastor.  Anyone  else  in  this  room  who  would  like  to  tes- 
tify for  or  against  this  legislation  ? 

[No  response.] 

I have  here  a statement  from  Senator  Pell,  who  could  not  be  here, 
accompanied  by  a letter.  Senator  Pell  this  morning  is  managing  the 
educational  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  For  that  reason,  he  could 
not  be  here. 

Wo.  have  a statement  hero  from  Congressman  St  Germain,  who  is 
in  Washington  on  official  business  and  could  not  be  here. 

[The  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  U.S.  Representative  From 

Rhode  Island 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee : International  agreement  on 
coastal  limits  and  their  enforcement  is,  of  course,  necessary,  but  before  such 
an  agreement  is  reached,  I believe  that  Congress  must  take  positive  action  to 
protect  our  marine  life  resources  and  salvage  our  dying  domestic  fishing  • 
industry.  I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support  of  II.R. 
8665  and  S.  1088,  and  I am  sure  that  it  is  the  majority  opinion  of  my  con- 
stituemts  in  the  First  Congressional  District  that  I do  so. 

We  New  Englanders  are  facing  the  loss  of  yet  another  industry,  and  we 
must  pull  out  all  the  stops  to  prevent  this  further  erosion  of  our  economy  now. 
Not  only  are  the  food  fish  resources  of  haddock,  hake,  flounder  and  yellow- 
tail  being  decimated  by  foreign  fishing  fleets,  but  our  commercial  fishermen 
are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  Fishing  operations  are  designed  not  only 
to  produce  food,  but  to  produce  profit. 

The  average  New  England  fisherman,  operating  generally  outmoded,  under- 
powered and  inefficient  equipment,  is  no  match  for  the  huge,  super-modern 
and  government  subsidized  foreign  fleet  whose  method  of  fishing  concentrates 
on  a single  species  in  a fishing  ground,  until  the  supply  of  that  species  is 
virtually  eliminated  from  the  area.  Foreign  competition  has  farced  a significant 
increase  in  the  price  of  fish.  Even  more  galling  to  the  fisherman  is  that  the 
catch  of  the  foreign  fleets  will  most  likely  wind  up  on  the  American  dinner - 
table.  Large  United  States  owned  fish  processing  companies,  holding  contracts 
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with  foreign  fleets,  buy  the  catch  in  French-held  ports  of  the  Canadian  Marl- 
times,  transship  in  American  vessels  to  U.S.  ports  from  which  the  products 
will  be  further  processed  and  marketed.  Surely,  this  is  unfair,  and  subject  to 
correction. 

Foreign  fleets,  with  their  super  capabilities,  must  he  restrained  from  our 
traditional  fishing  grounds,  and  'the  extension  of  the  200  mile  coastal  limit 
will  mark  the  first  step  in  the  rejuvemtion  of  our  long  neglected  fishing  Indus- 
try. In  addition  to  seeking  the  replenishment  of  our  fish  resources,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  -;o  the  updating  of  that  industry,  so  that  it  will  be  com- 
petitive with  the  foreign  fleets.  As  things  now  stand,  the  financial  perplexities 
facing  the  fisherman  are  at  least  as  critical  as  the  problems  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  fisherman's  profit  margin  is  so  slim  that  most  banks  and  corpora- 
tions are  reluctant  to  make  loans  which  would  enable  him  to  overhaul  and 
modernize  iris  existing  equipment.  Insurance  premiums  are  prohibitive,  and 
as  a result  most  vessels  and  crews  are  underinsured.  Action  must  be  taken  so 
■that  young  people  will  have  the  incentive  to  view  the  fisliing  industry  as  a 
worthwhile  career. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  H.R.  8665  and  S.  1988  are 
not  only  applicable  to  the  commercial  fishing  industry.  Sportsfishing,  once  a 
considerable  attraction  in  New  England,  has  suffered,  too.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
if  conditions  are  improved  for  commercial  fishing,  they  are  equally  improved 
for  sportsfishing.  Tourism  is  vital  to  New  England,  and  the  interest  generated 
by  the  approaching  Bicentennial  promises  to  make  the  next  few  years  rank 
among  our  most  profitable.  If  we  are  aide  to  offer  revitalized  sportsfishing  as 
a lourist  attraction,  we  can  only  benefit. 

In  closing,  I woutd  like  to  commend  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  for 
their  untiring  effort  to  achieve  a workable  solution  to  the  joint  problems  of 
conservation  of  our  fish  resources  and  an  equal  competitive  stance  for  our 
domestic  fishing  industry. 

Senator  Pa stoi:e.  I understand  there  is  another  individual  who 
would  like  to  testify. 

STATEMENT  0E  STEVEN  W.  GOODWIN 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I am  Captain  Goodwin  from  Marblehead. 

Senator  Pa  stoke.  We  are  happy  to  have  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Please  soeak  louder. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I have  been  waiting  almost  6 years  to  have  an 
opportunity  like  this  to  speak  to  a committee  like  this. 

I speak  for  myself,  but  I am  sure  a lot  of  small  boat  owners  feel 
a lot  like  I do.  I see  a few  trays  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I don’t  see 
anyone  here  from  Massachusetts,  with  the  exception  of  myself. 

Mr.  Lowery  mentioned  a letter  to  Senator  Kennedy.  That  letter 
was  from  myself. 

In  just  the  last  10  to  12  weeks,  I have  lost  what  amounts  to  about 
$17,000  worth  of  gear  and  loss  of  catch. 

This  is  a very,  very  serious  financial  burden  for  me  to  bear.  1!  am 
just  an  individual.  I have  this  boat  for  2 years.  It  is  a 50-foot  boat, 
a small  boat.  This  is  just  putting  me  right  out  of  business. 

I say,  you  mentioned  John  Osborne.  This  has  been  happening  to 
me  for  0 years.  T started  offshore  lobster  fishing  in  1968. 1 was  master 
on  vessels  for  other  owners.  I sailed  for  outfits  like  Deep,  Deep  Oceans 
in  Boston,  and  Ocean  Resources.  These  people  are  now  running 
larger  boat®.  I have  been  on  my  own  with  this  vessel  for  2 years, 
going  on  my  third  year  fishing  out  of  Newport.  This  is  something 
that  has  got  to  stop  for  all  of  us. 
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I know  just  the  people  in  Newport  that  do  fishing  this  winter 
have  lost  gear.  I haven’t  seen  any  of  these  people  come  forward  and 
say  anything.  I know  for  myself,  I am  strongly  in  favor  of  S.  1988. 

I mean  I need  it  for  my  livelihood  and  my  family.  I have  a boat  to 
pay  for  and  support,  a house,  two  children,  and  a third  child  on 

the  way.  „ , . . , , , , 

This  is  something — I am  almost  out  of  business  right  now.  My 
gear  is  sitting  on  the  dock  that  I am  afraid  to  put  in  the  water.  I 
can’t  sleep  at  night  wondering  if  my  gear  is  going  to  be  there  the 
next  day  when  I get  out  there.  I have  gear  sitting  on  the  dock  that 

I can’t  bring  out.  , . . , 

This  last  incident  that  happened  April  26,  I lost  96  lobster  traps, 
and  I myself  ran  into  a Russian  vessel,  an  83-meter  vessel,  approxi- 
mately 250.  feet.  I am  out  there  is  a small  50-foot  boat.  These  people 
go  through  my  gear.  I called  the  Coast  Guard,  and  this  and  that. 

They  finally  oame  up.  Six  weeks  before  it  took  them  8 or  10  hours 
to  get  there.  The  year  before  that,  and  the  year  before  that. 

I have  newspaper  clippings  here  from  1971  when  I was  master  on 
the  Seadog.  The  Coast  Guard  responded  slowly  to  Russian  vessels 
going  through  the  gear,  Japanese  vessels.  This  has  been  happening 
to  me  on  a continual  basis  for  6 years;  and  it  happened  to  me  last 
year.  _ . 

I am  just  starting  to  get  ahead  this  year.  I fished  all  winter,  on- 
shore lobster.  This  is  a long  way  to  go  on  a 50-foot  boat.  There  is 
no  fish  to  catch  tub  trawling.  I had  to  stay  and  I lost  my  gear.  I 
have  to  go  140  miles,  go  out  of  Gloucester  to  fish.  I can’t  catch  noth- 
ing when  I get  there. 

I make  a trip  to  Browns  Bank,  230  miles. 

I went  up  to  a Russian  vessel.  They  have  marked  where  our  gear 
is.  You  call  your  gear  location  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  they  give  it 
to  the  fleet  coming  in,  the  Russian  fleet,  the  Bulgarian  fleet,  the 
Japanese  fleet,  this  sore  of  business.  They  have  the  bearings  where 
the  gear  is.  When  I was  aboard  a Russian  vessel,  I put  a note  aboard 
and  asked  permission  to  speak  to  the  skipper  on  the  boat-  I wanted 
to  speak  to  the  master  of  the  Russian  vessel.  He  threw  a boarding 
ladder  over,  and  I came  aboard.  On  bis  chart  he  had  a no  fishing 
area  which  encompassed  my  gear,  which  means  to  me  that  the  Coast 
Guard  had  given  them  the  bearings  of  my  gear,  and  they  clearly 
understood  it. 

Yet  there  were  four  vessels  towing  through  my  gear  the  morning 
of  April  26.  Every  one  of  those  boats  had  their  towing  signals  out. 

Senator  Pastore.  Would  you  say  that  would  have  to  be  deliberate? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I would  say  it  definitely  was  deliberate.  I took 
where  he  had  a no  fishing  area  and  transferred  it  to  my  chart  and 
it  completely  encompassed  my  gear.  There  was  no  possible  way  he 
was  not  fishing  in  that  immediate  area  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  gear.  This  has  been  happening  to  me,  and  I know  the  DeMont 
boys  were  mentioned,  Johnny  Osborne,  Polumbo,  Fair  Wind  Enter- 
prises, Sea  Fever,  Inc.,  Western  Ocean,  myself.  All  of  these  people. 

On  a small  boat,  it  is  almost  impossible. 
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Senator  Past  ore.  You  only  own  one  boat? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes.  I really  appreciate  this  opportunity  for  me  to 
be  able  to  come  forward  and  speak.  I have  never  had  this  opportunity. 
I have  r ever  spoke  to  a Senator  before. 

Senator  Pastore.  I only  hope,  we  can  do  something  about  this, 
because  I think  you  dramatized  it  as  well  as  anything  can  be 
dramatized. 

You  are  just  all  by  yourself,  it  is  your  complete  livelihood.  You 
have  a family. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  My  crew  has  families.  I have  two  men  on  the  boat. 
Most  of  these  boats  have  three  or  four.  These  are  just  small  boats. 

Senator  Pash orf,.  What  would  you  say  your  gross  is  in  a year? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Eight  now,  as  of  last  week,  I had  to  write  817,000 
off  in  the  first  4 months. 

Senator  Pasture.  The  loss  of  the  gear? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That,  is  just  so  far.  I have  the  rest  of  the  spring 
to  go  through.  I may  not  have  gear  out  there  now.  When  I was  out 
there,  last,  the  Russians  were  2 miles  to  the  east  of  me.  These  fleets 
are  like  00  and  70-boat  fleets. 

Senator  Past  ore.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  being  financed? 

Mr,  Goodwin.  Sure.  Sure  I do.  How  could  I not  with  a toss  of 
817.000?  I wrote,  off  4,000  the  year  before.  Who  wants  to  invest  money 
into  that?  Who  can  ? You  go  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. You  know,  that  is  so  time-consuming. 

Senator  Pastoee.  Have  you  been  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I have  received,  some  of  the  literature  on  tow  to 
apply  for  loans  and  this  sort  of  thing.  T am  going  to  have  to  apply 
for  some  kind  of  disaster  aid  or  something  this  spring.  This  is  com- 
ing into  our  bent,  season.  I start  off  losing  160  some  odd  traps.  Tf  I 
had  the  money  n my  hand,  I couldn’t,  go  to  the  man  that  makes  the 
lobster  traps  and  say,  “I  need  400  lobster  traps.”  He  would  sav, 
“Sure.  That  will  be  10  weeks.”  What  do  I do  in  the  meantime?  I 
sit  there  and  look  at  myself.  Where  do  I get  the  money  for  the 
mortgage  on  my  boat?  My  family  has  to  eat, 

Senator  Pa  store.  T want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here.  You  say 
this  is  a great  opportunity  for  you  to  speak  to  Senators.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  Senators  to  listen  to  a man  like  you. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I have  been  trying  to  speak  for  years. 

Senator  Pasture.  What  people  don’t  understand  is  that  fishing  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  practically  a small  business  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  certainly  is.  Everybody  is  privately  financed. 
Most,  of  these  people  own  their  own  boats.  Most  of  these  people — we 
are  not  talking  of  rn  n 1 ti  - mill  i on  - d ol  1 a r corporations.  I have  a $70,000 
boat  which  is  a small  investment  to  a lot  of  people.  To  me  it  is  a 
mnior  investment  and  responsibility. 

Senator  Pasture.  It  is  your  whole  life? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  certainly  is.  I have  been  working  years  for  it. 

T thank  you  for  letting  me  have  my  say. 

Senator  Pasture.  I thank  you  for  coming.  Anyone  else  who  wants 
to  testify  for  or  against?  Yes? 
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STATEMENT  OE  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  O'NEILL,  STATE  SENATOR 
EROM  RHODE  ISLAND 

Senator  Pastore.  Would  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  O’Neill.  I am  Senator  William  C.  O’Neill.  I represent  the 

town  of  Narragansett.  . . . 

I am  also  a member  of  Save  the  Fisheries  Organization,  which  is 
now  organizing  the  said  to  Washington  in  early  June. 

Senator  Pastore,  members  of  the  committee,  I represent  an  area 
that  is  deeply  affected  by  whether  or  not  this  legislation  passes.  The 
fishing  industry  is  probably  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  for  Narra- 
gansett  and  South  Gaston.  Probably  our  largest  industry. 

Being  involved  with  Save  American  Fisheries,  I have  come  to 
realize  just  how  much  the  fishing  industry  lias  lost  in  New  England 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  Connecticut  fleet  is  practically  depleted. 
There  is  very  little  left  of  the  Connecticut  fishing  fleet.  We  found 
this  when  we  were  trying  to  gather  funds  to  support  our  sail  on 
Washington.  A few  years  back  the  co-op  paid  its  wages  and  bills 
with  $2  bills  to  dramatize  the  effect  of  the  fishing  industry  on  our 
area.  The  impact  was  very  great.  We  find  that  we  have  an  industry 
that  is  probably  the  last  bastion  of  free  enterprise.  We  have  indi- 
vidual little  businessmen  trying  to  compete  against  nations  instead 
of  competing  against  themselves.  A few  years  ago,  they  were  com- 
peting against  themselves  for  the  fishing  fleet.  Then  it  was  fair 
competition. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  unfair  competition. 

These  men,  in  my  mind,  are  what  made  America  the  type  of 
industry  we  would  like  to  keep.  State  legislators,  for  the  past  several 
years — we  have  extended  our  own  territorial  waters  for  the  fisheries 
purpose  200  miles  unilaterally,  knowing  we  could  not  enforce  it,  but 
to  indicate  our  support  for  the  fishing  industry.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts did  this  also. 

Senators,  I implore  you  to  consider  this  Studds-Magnuson  bill. 
We  are  now  living  in  an  era  of  economic  development.  Let  us  con- 
sider economic  pre.servatiort.  We  have  an  industry  that  must  be 
preserved.  We  have  people  whose  livelihoods  must  be  recognized 
and  saved.  I know  that  the  legislature  and  the  people  from  my  area 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O’Neill,  for  the 
contribution  that  you  have  made.  I am  quite  familiar  with  you  and 
the  district  that  you  represent  and  the  problem  that  affects  the  people 
of  that  environment.  I think  this  needs  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a 
small  American  fisherman  competing  against  a national  competitive 
situation,  which,  of  course,  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  That  is 
the  point.  It  needs  to  be  made  time  and  time  again. 

I want  to  congratulate  you  for  coming  here.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  O’Neill.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Pastore.  Anyone  else  ? 

[No  response.] 

There  being  no  one  else,  this  hearing  will  recess  to  Boston  at  9 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning  in  the  Federal  Building. 

("Whereupon,  at  11 :30  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9 a.m.,  Tuesday  14  May  1974,  in  Boston,  Mass.] 
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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


TUESDAY,  MAY  14,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 

Boston , Mass. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  room  2003A  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Building  m Boston, 

Mass.,  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Senator  Pastore.  This  hearing  was  called  for  8:30  this  morning. 

That  hour  having  been  reached,  I think  we  should  commence. 

Whether  the  people  here  are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Washington  for  important  votes  on  the  education  bill. 

We  are  hopeful  to  hear  all  the  witnesses  by  11 :30  so  we  can  be  on 
our  way  to  the  airport  and  meet  a scheduled  plane  at  12:15.. 

I think  I should  say  at  this  juncture,  without  prolonging  it  too 
much,  as  a preliminary  statement,  that  there  is  widespread  interest 
in  this  bill  throughout  the  country,  and  we  are  talking  about  S..1988 
and  other  bills  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  U.S.  Fishery  juris- 
diction out  to  a 200-mile  limit. 

We  have  held  meetings  in  Washington  and  Aberdeen  and  Bell- 
ingham in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  have  been  in  Alaska  m 
four  cities.  We  have  been  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Biego  in  Cali- 
fornia. Yesterday  we  had  a very  productive  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Providence. 

We  are  coming  here  to  Boston  which  is  very  much  interested  in 
this  legislation.  This  will  conclude  the  hearings,  and  after  that  natu- 
rally we  will  have  to  meet  with  the  committee  and  see  what  we  are 
going  to  decide  to  do. 

Now  we  are  waiting  for  the  Governor  at  9 o’clock,  hut  we  will 
have  some  time  before  then.  I.  will  call  upon  Mr.  Edward  King  who 
has  an  engagement.  Just  a moment,  please,  Mr.  King. 

I understand  Mr.  Kennedy  would  like  to  make  a Statement. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Pastore,  and  Senator  Stevens.  First  of  all  I want  to  extend  a warm 
welcome  to  the  Commerce  Committee  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 

(8G9) 
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also  to  our  friend  Senator  Stevens,  for  coming  here  and  having  this 
hearing  which  makes  such  a great  deal  of  difference  to  all  of  the 
fishermen  of  this  State  as  well  as  others  that  are  involved  in  the 
fishing  industry  throughout  New  England. 

We  know  that  you  have  taken  testimony  at  various  places.  I think 
T ran  say  that  the  kind  of  sentiment  for  this  legislation  that  you 
will  hear  this  morning  will  be  virtually  unanimous  in  indicating  the 
sup]K»rf.  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  I think  generally 
throughront  New  England. 

, Tins  basically  is  a conservation  bill.  It  is  a conservation  measure. 
The  people  that  have  gone  down  to  the  seas,  that  are  out  in  the 
seas  off  Massachusetts,  off  New  England,  have  seen  the  most  serious 
kind  of  depletion  of  their  resources.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  recognize 
this  is  an  important  conservation  measure. 

. tfwmd,  we  h ive  seen,  in  New  England,  the  decline  of  the  fishing 
industry  generally,  and  this  has  happened  because  of  the  espoita- 
tion  that  has  taken  place  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  principally  by  foreign  ships.  We  have  seen  the  depletion 
of  resources,  in  some  instances,  almost  to  extinction  for  all  practical 
purposes and  we  have  seen  the  decline  of  an  industry  which  in  the 
pas!  provided  very  considerable  employment  as  well  as  met  food  needs 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  New  England  and 
the  country. 

'rhircl,  we  have  seen  that  present  quota  agreements  do  not  work. 
They  are  no!  effective  in  trying  to  conserve  the  resources  or  to  protect 
the  species  off  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
kind  of  solution  that  we  are  asking  for  in  the  extension  of  the  200- 
mile  limit  is  a responsible  response  to  this  particular  problem. 

I think  there  is  justification  for  it  in  international  law.  I think 
that  the.  whole  study  of  international  law  has  indicated  that  this  is 
a constantly  evolving  phenomenon.  Even  though  there  is  going  to 
be  very  shortly  a Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  the  record  of  the 
various  conferences  on  the  seas  that  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years  indicates  that  it  will  take  anywhere  from  8 to  10  years  after 
agreement  is  reached  before  any  of  these  agreements  are  really 
implemented.  ” 

Therefore,  we  in  New  England,  in  Massachusetts,  cannot  afford 
■to  wait.  We  need  this  act.  We  need  this  legislation.  We  need  it  now. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative.  I want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Magnuson.  and  Congressman  Cerrv  Studds.  the 
principal  sponsors  who  introduced  this  legislation,  who  have  been 
sensitized  to  many  of  the  legal  implications. 

They  have  recommended  what  I think  is  a response  which  will  be 
effective  in  meeting  these  particular  needs,  in  protecting  the  species, 
m restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  fishing  industry.  It  is  legislation 
which  is  sorely  needed. 

T again  want  to  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  come  up  here 
and  listen  to  these  men  and  women  who  will  testify  before  this 
hearing  because  we  feel,  as  I am  sure  our  neighbors  in  Rhode  Island 
feel,  that  this  is  a most,  important,  significant  piece  of  legislation 
that  can  affect  the  livelihood  of  not  only  the  fishermen,  but  can 
provide  the  kind  of  future  development  for  fishing,  not  only  in  this 
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part  of  the  country,  but  all  parts  of  this  country.  It  will  provide 
protection  of  fish  resources  which  is  so  essential,  not  only  for  New 
England,  but  for  this  country,  and  for  the  billion  and  a half  people 
around  the  world  who  depend  upon  fish  and  fish  substance  for  their 
protein. 

I would  like  to  ask  that  my  complete  statement  be  made  a part  of 
the  record. 

Senator  Pastore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  We  also  have 
a.  letter  from  Senator  Cotton,  a cosponsor  of  S.  1988,  expressing  his 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  ns  today ; a letter  and  a state- 
ment from  Senator  Brooke;  and  a statement  from  Senator  Salton- 
stall.  These  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  letters  and  statements  follow :] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  a U.S.  Senator  From  Massachusetts 

I want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mute, the  members  of  the  Committee  and  particularly  Senators  Pastore  and 
Stevens  for  giving  us  in  Massachusetts  the  opportunity  today  bo  present  testi- 
mony on  legislation  which  provides  an  interim  extension  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
zone  to  200  miles. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  I introduced  a package  of  legislation  designed  to 
assist  the  fishing  industry  in  the  United  States.  That  package  included  six 
lulls  and  a resolution  which  if  enacted  would  provide  the  kinds  of  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  is  so  desparately  needed  by  the  fishermen  of 
New  England  and  along  all  the  coastal  areas  of  this  country. 

Since  that  time,  I have  received  hundreds  of  letters  enthusiastically  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  but  those  same  letters  urge  that  there  is  one,  initial, 
vital  step  that  must  be  taken  immediately  if  the  fishing  industry  is  to  survive 
long  enough  to  receive  the  assistance — and  that  is  an  extension  of  the  fishery 
zone  to  200  miles.  All  of  the  financial  aid  programs,  grants  and  technical  assis- 
tance w-ill  be  useless  if  our  fishery  resources  are  depleted.  All  of  the  moderni- 
zation efforts  the  fishing  industry’s  own  efforts  of  revitalization,  all  of  that 
will  not  save  the  fishing  industry  if  there  is  not  some  control  of  the  fishing 
effort  off  our  coasts  to  assure  conservation  of  our  resources. 

In  the  testimony  gathered  by  this  Committee,  several  facts  are  clear  on 
which  we  all  agree  : 

First — that  fish  ami  marine  resources  are  in  jeopardy 

Second — that  the  commercial  fishing  industry  is  threatened  and  our  coastal 
fisheries  face  the  loss  of  their  livelihoods  if  the  depletion  of  the  resources 
continues 

Third — present,  treaties  and  agreements  are  ineffective  because  of  inadequate 
enforcement 

Fourth — immediate,  interim  action  is  needed  to  reverse  the  critical  situation 
for  our  resources 

First,  it  is  clear  that  fish  resources  off  our  coasts  .are  in  jeopardy.  Testimony 
from  fishermen  in  other  parts  of  the  country  lias  demonstrated  the  decline  of 
fish  stocks  off  the  Const,  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Coast,,  And  I am  certain 
that  the  statements  of  spokesmen  for  the  Massachusetts  fishing  community 
today  will  reflect  the  same  grim  statistics  on  dwindling  fish  resources. 

For  example,  on  Georges  Bank,  groundfish  catch  per  haul  has  declined  33% 
in  a decade.  Skates  declined  by  37%.  Flounders  as  a group  show  a drop  of 
20%.  In  the  most,  heavily  fished  stocks  such  as  cod,  haddock,  silver  hake,  and 
red  hake,  to  over  00%  for  haddock. 

In  Southern  New  England,  groundfish  abundance  dropped  42%  and  skates 
declined  by  60%.  Flounders  as  . a group  declined  20%,  some  species  dropping 
more  than  50%.  Cod  declined  60%  and  haddock  94%. 

From  1060  when  the  annual  haddock  catch  was  50,000  tons,  we  went  to  a 
quota  of  4.000  tons  in  1971.  Now,  as  an  emergency  conservation  measure,  there 
is  a moratorium  on  all  directed  fishing  fo,r  haddock  and  closure  of  fishing  areas 
during  March,  April,  and  May  where  haddock  concentrate. 
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Scientists  who  hr.ve  studied  the  New  England  fish  stocks  now  agree  that 
the  following  lisli  stocks  are  depleted  or  threatened:  Haddock,  herring,  men- 
haden, flounder,  cod  and  lobster.  And  all  of  these  are  high  value  commer- 
cial fish. 

In  case  any  doubt  the  proportions  of  the  current  resource  crisis,  note  the 
comments  from  the  State  Department  in  response  to  the  concern  I expressed 
that  the  Ottawa  ICNAF  meeting  must  come  to  terms  with  catch  quotas  which 
would  protect  the  stocks  : 

“We  very  much  appreciate  and  share:  your  concern  about  the  depletion  of 
the  resources  in  the  ICNAF  region  off  our  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  resulting 
plight  of  the  American  fisherman  and  the  distress  of  the  American  public  and 
the  people  at  large.  Following  the  failure  ot  the  annual  meeting  of  ICNAF  in 
June  to  agree  on  measures  to  cope  with  this  disaster,  we  redoubled  our  efforts 
. . . agreement  was  reached  at  Ottawa,  in  some  respects  not  as  good  as  we  were 
seeking  and  in  other  respects  hotter.  The  principal  aspect  which  could  have 
been  better  is  that  the  catch  for  1974  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  we  believe 
desirable."’  j 

According  ro  Dr.  Robert  White, Administrator  of  The  National  Oceanic  and 
Alums  oh  eric  Administration,  by  1980  the  world's  fishing  fleets  are  expected  to 
take  1(H)  million  tom  annually.  Scientists  say  that  100  million  tons  is  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  fish  which  can  be  taken  from  the  sea  without  biological  harm  to 
world  breeding  stocks.  And  we  are  now  taking  over  70  million  tons  annually. 

The  Xnilo.mil  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceansand  Atmosphere  stated  unequiv- 
ocally in  I hear  1972  report,  that: 

"Fish  resources  are  limited,  that  the  potential  exists  in  the  world  to  destroy 
these  resources,  and  that  if  our  fisheries  are  not  in  fatal  trouble  now,  they  are 
going  io  he  unless  something  is  done  about  conserving  the  resource.” 

Now.  as  a result  of  technological  advances,  there  exists  the  capability  to  fish 
to  exllnciic-n.  And  we  must  not  forge::  that  1.5  billion  | ample  in  the  world 
depend  on  fish  for  more  than  half  their  average  daily  suirpl.v  of  animal  protein. 

ffeeoml,  ii  is  clear  that  the  New  England  Commercial  Fishing  Industry  con- 
tinues to  decline  even,  while  the  total  catch  in  New  England  waters  is  depleting 
the  resources. 

Represcnta'llves  of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry  will  outline  today  for 
this  Committee  the  history  of  the  decline  of  the  industry  in  the  last  decade. 
.Of  tilie  tola!  take  off  New  England,  our  fishermen  are  getting  12%  in  southern 
New  England  and  10%  off  Georges  Bank.  The  New  Bedford  catch  has  been  cut 
in  half  since  1968  and  in  1972  it,  was  the  lowest  in  30  years.  We  are  faced  with 
the  ludicrous  situation  of  (be  depletion  of  the  stocks  and  the  decline  of  an 
industry  while  the  total  fishing  effort  increases  and  many  other  nations’  fishing 
itnlus  l vies  prosper. 

Another  clear  example  of  the  decline  of  the  New  England  fishing  industry  is 
the  history  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Between  1950 
and  1967  in  Gloucester  the  number  of  crewmen  declined  from  1643  to  700.  The 
number  of  fishing  vessels  decreased  from  196  to  110  during  this  same  period. 

Over  800  foreign  ashling  vessels  now  ply  the  waters  along  our  coasts.  Massa- 
chusetts fishermen  in  75'  fishing  vessels  are  facing  400'  factory-trawlers  from 
ot  her  nail  ions.  In  May  of  last  year  243  vessels  from  12  foreign  countries  fished 
off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Seventy  percent,  of  the  fish  the  United  States  consumes  each  year  is  imparted, 
repTCKi wiling  approximately  one  billion  dollars  on  imports  which  there  arc  only 
insigiviftesinit  tarrifs  or  none  at  all. 

Neither  the  fishing  Industry  nor  the  consumer  nor  the  nation’s  economy  gain 
when  our  threatened  fish  stocks  continue  to  be  depleted  by  fishermen  who  take 
the  fish  to  Europe  and  return  it  to  the  United  States  as  frozen  fillets. 

Third — It  is  clear  that  existing  agreements  are  ineffective  to  protect  fish 
and  marine  resources  off  the  New  England  coast. 

Botli  the  Department  of  State  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  in  testimony  before  this  committee,  recognizing  the  grave  Im- 
plications in  depletion  of  the  stocks,  have  suggested  that  existing  commission 
and  treaty  arrangements  are  evidence  that  sufficient  progress  is  being  made 
to  reverse  the  conversation  crisis.  Botli  point  to  the  progress  at  the  ICNAF 
meeting  in  October  1973  as  significant  progress. 

The  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  was  set. 
no  in  1950  and  inc’ndes  14  nations  In  addition  to  the  United  States;  United 
Kingdom,  Iceland,  Canada,  Denmark,  Spain,  Norway,  Portugal,  Italy,  France, 
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Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  USSR,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Japan.  In  1969 
IGNAF  first  instituted  catch  quotas  limiting  the  annual  take  of  fish  stocks 
in  the  Atlantic. 

National  allocation,  diving  the  total  allowable  catch  into  country  quotas, 
which  had  been  under  discussion  in  ICNAF  for  five  years,  was  adopted  in 
late  1971. 

But  in  late  1972  there  was  an  alarming  increase  in  the  foreign  fishing  efforts 
off  tlie  New  England  coast.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  to  ICNAP  reflected  dis- 
couragement in  attempting  to  reach  effective  quota  agreements. 

“.  . . the  presence  of  approximately  one-third  more  total  effective  fishing 
effort  in  subareas  five  and  six  this  year  over  1971.  Continuing  increases  in  fish- 
ing effort  following  so  soon  after  the  progress  achieved  at  the  1972  ICNAF 
meeting  are  disappointing  to  the  United  States,  both  for  the  threat  they  post 
to  the  efficacy  of  existing  and  proposed  catch  quota  management  in  the  North- 
west Atlantic.” 

At  ICNAF  meetings  in  Rome  and  Copenhagen,  there  was  a failure  to  insti- 
tute adequate  conservation  measures.  Richard  Ilennemuth  of  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  at  Woods  Hole  said  : 

“The  meeting  (Copenhagen)  was,  to  some  extent,  the  culmination  of  ten 
years  of  frustration  and  failure  to  develop  an  adequate  scheme  of  management 
for  an  international  fishery  by  an  international  commission.” 

Finally  in  October  of  1973,  after  two  decades  of  discussing  adequate  manage- 
ment of  North  Atlantic  fish  resources,  agreement  was  reached  on  quotas  which 
would  allow  some  stocks  to  begin  to  replenish  themselves  not  now,  but  in  1976. 

And  all  the  while  we  talked,  the  New  England  fish  stocks  dwindled  and 
fishermen  turned  in  their  gear. 

In  addition  to  the  International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries and  the  International  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas, 
four  bilateral  treaties  are  in  effect  for  the  Atlantic  coast:  U.S. — Canada  Recip- 
rocal Fishing  Agreement;  U.S.— Polish  Middle  Atlantic  Fishery  Agreement; 
U.S. — Soviet  Middle  Atlantic  Agreement;  and,  U.S. — Rumania  Bilateral  Agree- 
ment. 

These  treaty  agreements  are  designed  to  protect  several  species  including 
clams,  lobsters,  herring,  scallops,  shrimp,  flounder,  hake,  and  menhaden. 

But  the  same  problems  of  patrol  and  investigation  and  lack  of  adequate 
enforcement  procedures  that  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  ICNAF  quota  arrange- 
ments plagues  our  treaty  agreements. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  suggests  of 
these  bilateral  and  multi-lateral  agreements  . . . “They  have  in  general  been 
defensive  efforts,  evolutionary  in  nature,  and  often  too  local  and  slow-moving.” 
The  Committee’s  1973  Report  points  up  the  frustration  of  American  fishermen: 
“However,  the  simple  fact  emerges  that  while  the  United  States  is  in  a good 
position  to  enforce  sensible  conservation  rules  on  its  own  nationals,  it  cannot 
easily  and  uniformly  enforce  them  on  foreign  fishermen.  It  naturally  outrages 
those  U.S,  fishermen,  who,  while  agreeable  to  abiding  by  conservation  regula- 
tions, also  want  to  make  a living  in  a market  where  not  all  competitors  abide 
by  tlie  same  rules.” 

The  frustration  of  New'  England  fishermen  who  live  within  quota  restric- 
tions is  summarized  by  Octavio  Modesto  of  the  Seafood  Producers  Association 
in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts:  “It  is  ironic  that  we  have  to  live  within,  and 
observe,  a quota  set  by  ICNAF  and  leave  the  ‘cream’  to  others.” 

Fourth,  in  view  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  present  agreements,  it  is  clear  that 
immediate,  interim  action  is  needed  to  reverse  the  critical  situation  for  our 
resources.  The  lack  of  enforceable  agreement's  suiing  this  conservation  crisis 
for  our  fish  stocks  requires  that  during  the  interim  period,  while  we  await 
effective  international  agreement  on  conservation  measures,  we  act  now  to 
effectively  manage  the  resources  off  our  coast. 

Robert  W.  Sehoning,  Director  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
stated  in  correspondence  with  Massachusetts  fishermen:  “We  are  certainly  in 
agreement  that  a _ major  problem  confronting  New  England  fishermen  is"  the 
declining  availability  of  traditional  fish  stocks  due  to  Increasing  foreign  fishing 
effort  with  resulting  loss  in  productivity  of  U.S.  fishermen.  Our  current  efforts, 
which  you  recognized  as  high  priority,  are  intended  to  assure  the  resource 
base  required  for  profitable  operation  by  U.S.  fishermen.  They  include  interna- 
tional negotiations  to  extend  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  off  our  shores 
(EOS),  and  active  participation  in  ICNAF  and  bilateral  agreements  to  protect 
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our  fishery  resources.  In  view  of  the  long-term  nature  of  these  commitments, 
we  need  to  vigorously  seek  within  the  gi  ven  policies,  more  effective  approaches  to 
(lie  international  problem.” 

What  the  fishing  industry  needs  now  and  wliat  the  ilsli  stocks  need  now 
is  interim  extension  of  the  fishing  zone  'to  200  miles. 

There  tire  five  essential  reasons  why  I support  passage  of  legislation  to 
extend  (lm  fishery  zone  to  200  miles  now:  First,  if  is  a conservation  measure 
which  extends  only  the  fishing  zone.  Second,  it  does  not  affect  existing  treaties 
or  discourage  new  treaty  agreements.  Third — it  is  an  interim  measure  designed 
to  pass  out  of  effect  as  soon  as  law  of  the  sea  treaties  are  in  force.  Fourth — 
it  is  the  only  method  of  protecting  our  stocks  which  can  he  effectively  enforced. 
Fifth — it  encourages  the  other  maritime  powers  to  join  with  us  in  saving  the 
oceans  resources. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  I am  certain,  that  today's  hearing  will  demonstrate 
that  it  is  clear  to  New  England  fishermen  that  extension  of  the  fishery  zone 
to  200  miles  is  the  only  way  we  can  reverse  the  spiralling  devastation  of  our 
fish  and  marine  resources. 

Volumes  of  testimony  has  been  gathered  by  tlids  Committee  in  support  of  200 
miles  fishing  zone  from  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  recently  passed  a resolu- 
tion in  su  iporl.  of  rhe  legislation  we  consider  today.  Fourteen  of  fifteen  Atlantic 
coastal  states  representatives  voting  favorably:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  already  passed  200  mile  fishery  zone 


loitp  slatimi. 

During  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, _ objections  to 
extension  of  the  fishing  zone  have  been  raised  by  tuna  and  shrimp  fishermen 
from  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts.  The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Sendee 
statistics  for  3973  show  that  11%  of  the  total  catch  by  American  fishermen  is 
caught  off  foreign  shores  representing  17%  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  the 
catch  by  American  fishermen.  The  legislation  to  extend  our  fishery  zone  is 
designed  bo  protect  affirmatively  89%  of  the  industry  representing  83%  of  the 


dollar  value.  _ . , 

llut,  it  should  be  stressed  that,  in  the  view  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  nothing  in  this  proposed  extension  of  the  fishing  zone  will 
adversely  affect  the  tuna  ami  shrimp  industries.  No  present  treaties  in  force 
to  protect  those  industries  will  he  abrogated.  Indeed,  future  treaties  are  encour- 


aged by  the  legislation.  . • , , 

Those  who  fear  that  foreign  nations  may  lie  less  inclined  to  enter  treaty 
negotiations  might  Wish  to  speak  with  representatives  of  the  New  England  fish- 
ing' industry  who  have  worked,  in  ICNAF  negotiations  and  who  feel  that  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  in  the  Congress  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
new  agreement  on  quotas  at  Otta  wa  in  the  Fall  of  last  year.  _ 

'There  also  has  been  discussion  before  this  Committee  regarding  traditional 
fishing  rights  as  they  .relate  to  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction.  Wliat  is  clear 
from  that  discussion  is  that  international  maritime  law  is  an  evolving  body  of 
law  and  that  so  far  that  evolution  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  technology  which 
has  changed  the  character  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  Tinman  proclamations  of  1945,  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  fishing 
and  conservation,  the  extension  of  fishing  zone  jurisdiction  by  ten  nations — 


all  reflect  changing  attitudes  in  traditional  fishing  rights  concepts  which  were 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  supply  of  fish  was  inexhaustible. 

On  December  18,  1972,  the  UN  General  Assembly  adopted  the  following 


resolution : 

••The  General  Assembly  reaffirms  the  rights  of  states  to  permanent,  sov- 
ereignity over  ail  their  natural  resources,  on  land  within  their  international 
boundaries,  as  well  as  those  found  in  the  seabed  and  subsoil  thereof  within 
(heir  national  jurisdiction  and  in  snpcradjaccnt  waters.” 

There  were  102  nations  in  favor,  none  against,  and  22  abstentions.  This  may 
forecast  that  the  Daw  of  the  Sea  conference  will  find  extended  fisheries  juris- 
ili<-' inn  as  the  most  compatible  means  to  meet  our  conservation  goals, 

The  distinguished  lawyer,  Jon  Jacobson,  an  expert  In  the  field  of  imterna- 
rio-ial  maritime  law  suggests  that  emergency  unilateral  resource  protection 
act imw  by  coastal  nations  would  not  contribute  to  a trend  toward  a division  of 
the  ocean  into  national  territories  if  they  meet  the  following  standards:  (1) 
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The  action  is  in  response  to  a demonstrable  conservation  crisis  ; (2)  the  concern 
is  solely  with  the  endangered  species;  (3)  enforcement,  is  not  discriminatory, 
(4)  there  is. an  automatic  termination  time;  and  (5)  there  is  a clear  call  for 
intomattonal  agreement. 

I believe  S.1988  meets  ail  of  these  requirements. 

As  several  scholars  in  the  field  of  international  law  have  suggested,  the 
legal  questions  we  face  are  those  related  to  acceptance  by  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  extended  fishing  jurisdiction.  And  it  is. for  that  reason  that  we  must 
join  (together  in  emphasizing  to  other  maritime  powers  that  this  in  a conserva- 
tion measure  : that  it  will  be  enforced  equitably : and  that  all  fishermen,  includ- 
ing Americans,  may  be  subject  to  conservation  regulations. 

The  extension  of  the  fishery  zone  is  an  opportunity  to  end  the  tension  between 
American  and  foreign  fishermen : To  reverse  the  build-up  of  bitterness  and 
frustration  over  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  existing  agreements : And  to  foster 
international  goodwill  and  cooperation  among  nations  to  assure  the  future  of 
maritime  resources. 

We  are  ail  hopeful  that  effective  law  of  the  sea  agreements  wil.1  be  developed 
and  ratified  quickly.  The  extended  fishery  zone  legislation  automatically  termi- 
nates when  that  is  accomplished.  But  the  suggestions  that  the  resources  can 
wait  until  1985  when  most  observers  agree  the  new  treaties  would  take  effect, 
ignores  reality. 

As  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  opens  on  June  1,  our  highest  hopes  and 
encouragement  go  with  our  delegation.  But  we  must  be  realistic  about  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  reaching  quick  settlement.  The  discouraging  preparatory 
sessions  over  the  last  three  years : the  lack  of  hard  scientific  and  technical 
data  on  which  to  make  decisions ; and  a broad  agenda  that  includes  a vast 
array  of  issues  in  addition  to  fisheries — all  these  forecast  a long  and  difficult 

conference.  „ ,,  ,.r,  , 

The  United  States  position  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  Species 
Approach,”  ignores  the  realities  of  botih  the  New  England  fishing  industry  and 
the  prevailing  attitude  of  nations  participating  in  the  conference.  . 

There  is  no  practical  way  to  enforce  the  “Species  Approach”  in  the  North 
Atlantic  because  of  the  intermingling  of  the  species  and  the  resulting  mixed 
fishing  practices.  . 

As  Francis  Christy  of  Resources  for  the  Future  points  out,  even  if  scientific 
data  were  available  and  gear  capable  of  discriminating  between  species  were 
developed ; there  still  could  be  no  enforcement  of  the  species  approach  without 
constant  surveillance,  boarding,  and  inspection.  And  we  still  would  have  no 
guarantee  that  the  quotas  were  not  being  exceeded. 

Of  the  twenty  proposals  now  before  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,,  eight 
specifically  cite  an  extended  resource  zone  of  up  to  200  miles  and  five  additional 
proposals  suggest  a zone  with  the  breadth  to  he  negotiated. 

The  1073  NOCAA  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  concludes: 

“It  should  he  noted  that,  though  the  U.S.  position  on  ‘species  approach’ 
hasn’t  changed,  estimates  of  the  chances  for  effective  international  agreement 
at  the  law  of  the  Sea  Conference  have  seldom  been  very  optimistic.  But  what- 
ever does  happen,  some  arrangement  for  greater  control  by  the  coastal  nations 
over  tire  fish  stocks  off  their  shores  for  the  purpose  of  both  management  and 
of  harvest  seems  likely  and  should  be  anticipated.  The  United  States  must 
start  planning  now  to  he  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  such  preferential 
access  or  similar  arrangement  If  and  when  it  is  worked  out — preferably  with, 
hut  if  necessary  without,  international  support.  The  United  States  must  protect 
its  coastal  and  anadromous  resources  from  overfishing.” 

The  legislation  we  discuss  today  is  not.  designed  to  take  the  place  of  inter- 
national negotiation,  but  to  encourage  effective  and  enforceable  agreements. 
It  is  not  designed  to  hamper  relations  between  nations,  hut  to  foster  goodwill 
among  all  maritime  nations  which  participate  in  the  world  fishing  industry.  It 
is  not  designed  to  build  walls  around  our  country,  but  to  encourage  a reasoned 
and  sensible  approach  to  the  conservation  of  our  marine  resource  which  a, re 
vital  to  all  people  of  the  world.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  a permanent  solution 
to  a difficult  problem,  but  a temporary  measure  that  will  assure  that  when 
all  the  negotiations  are  finished,  there  will  be  fish  and  marine  resources  left 
for  the  world  to  share. 

The  conservation  of  our  marine  resources  is  in  the  best  interests  of  us  all — 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  commercial  fishing  industry  and  out  sports  fisher- 
men, of  the  economy  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  and  the  peoples 
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of  the  world  who  depend  on  fish  resources  for  protein,  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  international  goodwill  and  cooperation. 

We  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  to  the  ocean  resources  oft  our  shores. 
We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  grim  forecasts  of  depleted  stocks.  lit  is  our  happy 
duty  to  lead  the  other  maritime  nations  into  recognition  of  the  conservation 
crisis  and  the  potential  for  cooperation  in  alleviating  this  crisis.  We  bold  out 
the  proposal  of  an  extended  fishery  zone  to  all  of  those  maritime  nations  of 
the  world  which  fish  off  our  coasts  to  join  with  us  in  implementing  this  resource 
protection  zone  which  will  assure  that  in  the  21st  century  we  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  ocean’s  wealth.  We  ask  all  the  notions  of  the  world 
to  join  wish  us  as  responsible  custodians  of  the  ocean's  resources  for  all  gene- 
rations to  come. 

i am  hopeful  that  the  testimony  we  receive  today  will  demonstrate  the 
strong  support  of  tiie  New  England  fishing  industry  for  tills  legislation  designed 
to  revise  the  devastating  decline  of  America’s  oldest  industry  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  world's  oldest  resources. 


II.;-!.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mag  IS, 

; Ion.  John  O.  Pasture, 
l.'.s.  Senator, 

Written  Office  Building, 

Wash  itiffton,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  i have  been  advised  late  this  afternoon  that  you  are  planning 
in  in-  in  attendance  at  the  hearing  tomorrow  in  Boston  on  legislation  proposing 
all  interim  fisheries  zone  extension,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  you  will  be  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  hearing. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  hill,  S.  1988,  which  would  extend  on  an 
interim  basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  certain  areas  and  fish 
in  order  to  protect  the  domestic  fishing:  industry  and  for  other  purposes.  I had 
hoped  to  lie  able  to  attend  this  hearing  in  view  of  the  need  for  such  legislation 
■in  arrest  lie  depletion  by  foreign  fishing  fleets  of  the  fisheries  off  the  New 
England  coast. 

Unl'ori  iinately,  owing  to  prior  commit mepts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Tuesday, 
May  14,  which  1 have  been  unable  to  postpone,  it  will  not  he  possible  for  me 
to  he  iii  attendance  at  this  hearing.  It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  I note  to 
you  Had  such  commitments  make  it  Impossible  for  me  to  he  in  attendance 
at  this  hearing  in  Boston.  However,  I have  instructed  Arthur  Pankxipf,  Minority 
Pounce!  and  Staff  Director  to  our  Committee  on  Commerce,  who  I am  sure 
you  1 now,  to  attend  this  hearing  as  my  representative  and  to  subsequently 
briid'  me  on  (he  testimony  received  at  such  hearing. 

I itierefore  would  appreciate  it  if  in  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Boston 
bearing  you  would  make  this  letter  a part  of  the  hearing  record,  expressing 
my  regrets  to  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Stevens,  and  such  other  interested 
persons  in  attendance  at  the  hearing  and  noting  that  am  being  represented 
by  Arthur  PanUopf. 

I11  this  name  connection,  I understand  that  Senator  Brooke  will  he  sending 
a Hindis;  r communication  to  Senator  Stevens  requesting  that  his  letter,  and 
possibly  an  accompanying  statement,  be  made  a part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Ir  ‘ losing,  I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  fulfilling  this  request,  and 
T again  express  my  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  in  Boston  tomorrow 
for  (liis  most.  Important  hearing. 

With  host,  wishes 
Sincerely, 


Norris  Cotton, 


V.ft.  Senator. 


TT.S.  Senate, 


Washington,  D.O.,  May  IS,  IStlf. 

lion.  Ted  Stevens, 

Jins  sell  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ten-  Just  a note  to  welcome  you  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  to  Boston.  T only  wish  I 
eoidd  welcome  you  personally.  Unfort  unately  Senate  business  precludes  this 
nossihility. 
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Enclosed  is  a statement  on  the  matter  at  hand,  S.  1988,  and  I would  he  most 
grateful  if  you  would  insert  it  into  the  hearing  record.  I have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  statement  except  to  say  that  the  problems  besetting  our  fishermen  have 
long  been  a matter  of  great  concern  to  me.  I am  very  pleased  to  see  your 
Committee  is  now  actively  seeking  appropriate  solutions. 

There  will  he  a member  of  my  staff  in  attendance  throughout  your  hearing. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I am 
Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Brooks. 

Enclosure. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  a TJ.S.  Senator  From  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  itlie  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
to  testify  on  a matter  of  great  importance  to  all  of  us  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  England.  It  te  also  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our  state.  During 
your  visit,  I hope  you  will  have  the  chance  to  taste  some  of  the  seafood  dishes 
for  which  we  are  justly  famous.  I am  confident  that  this  would  lend  even  more 
immediacy  to  the  task  at  hand,  for  unless  swift  action  Is  taken  to  protect 
the  region’s  fish — and  fishing  industry — we  may  not  have  any  fish  to  serve  you.- 

As  many  will  tell  you  today,  the  New  England  fishing  industry  is  at  a 
critical  crossroad.  Not  only  are  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  this  industry 
becoming  increasingly  and  lexonerably  forced  out  of  business,  but  the  very 
product  they  seek  is  increasingly — and  needlessly — becoming  extinct. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  fishing  efforts  of  foreign  nations  off  our  coast.  Just  ten  years  ago  our  New 
England  fishermen  were  responsible  for  over  90%  or  the  total  catch  off  New 
England.  Now  they  account  for  less  than  45%.  This  ha's  all  but  shattered  our 
once  thriving  fishing  industry  and,  even  more  importantly,  this  lias  left  our 
fish  stocks  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 

When  the  effects  of  this  huge  foreign  effort  first  became  clear,  I,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  was  hopeful  that  the  International  Commission  for  Northwest 
A tlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF)  could  and  would  resolve  the  growing  imbalances. 

Created  to  “protect  and  conserve  the  fisheries  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  a maximum  sustained  catch  from  these 
fisheries,”  ICNAF  seemed  to  offer  real  possibilities  of  correcting  this  obvious 
overfishing.  However,  the  Commission  has  repeatedly  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
mandate.  Most  recently  at  its  Ottawa  meeting  last  fall,  ICNAF  was  presented 
with  carefully  prepared  scientific  evidence  detailing  .dearly  the  terrible  effects 
of  rapidly  declining  fish  stocks  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  region.  Yet,  the  Com- 
mission responded  with  only  a three  year  program  to  reduce  the  foreign  fishing 
effort — a program  which  will  not  even  begin  ito  reverse  overfishing  until  1975 
or  1970.  Moreover,  the  success  of  itlre  Ottawa  agreement®  are  contingent  upon 
strict  compliance  of  all  member  nations.  Past  precedent  unfortunately  indicates 
that  such  compliance  1ms  not  been  forthcoming  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 

Hence  the  time  lias  come  for  unilateral  notion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  faith  of  foreign  nations  nor 
enn  we  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  international  agreements.  We  must  not  now  to 
protect  tills  great  resource  and  our  men  and  women  who  harvest  It.  I believe 
that  S.  1988  offers  us  the  best  avenue  tor  such  action.  By  extending  our  con- 
tiguous fishing  zone  out  to  200  miles,  this  bill  will  net  only  provide  our  depressed 
fishing  industry  with  needed  relief  but  it  will  fissure  the  nation,  indeed  the 
world,  continuing  availability  of  one  of  our  most  vital  food  sources.  In  essence, 
it  does  what  ICNAF  and  other  international  agreements  should  have  done  long 
ago. 

In  taking  tills  action,  lit  is  important  to  note  that  lS.  1988  is  only  an  interim 
measure  contingent  upon  future  -agreements  worked  out  at  the  upcoming  Daw 
of  lie  Sea  Conference.  Indeed  Section  10  calls  for  S.  1.088’s  immediate  'termina- 
tion upon  enactment  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty— a treaty  which  is  expected 
to  recognize  the  marine  resources  off  our  coast  as  our  property.  Moreover,  the 
bili  makes  no  claims  in  regard  to  navigation,  free  or  innocent  passage,  or  other 
rights  of  nations  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  dimply  a reasonable  and  responsible 
measure  to  protect  one  of  our  most  vital  resources  until  enactment  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  treaty. 

In  1973  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  passed  a Resolu- 
tion which  clearly  -states  that  the  Congress  Is  “fully  prepared  to  act  immediately 
to  provide  Interim  measures  to  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  protect  our 
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domestic  fish  industry.”  S.  1988  is  such  a measure.  I urge  the  Committee  to 
afford  it  quick  and  favorable  consideration. 


Statement  or  Hon.  William  L.  Saltonktall,  State  Senator  From  Massachu- 
setts 

f appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  especially  appreciate 
your  coining  here  m members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  discuss  our  New  England 
fisheries  problem  with  us.  I know  that  all  of  your  states  have  a deep  interest 
in  Murries  generally  and  in  the  coastal  fisheries  specifically. 

Massachusetts  was  founded  as  a fishing  state,  as  I know  that  other  witnesses 
have  mentioned.  There  actually  was  a fishing  population  here  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed,  though  they  were  not  permanent  settlers.  Ait  that  time  one 
could  catch  fish  by  jigging,  simply  moving  a hook  through  the  water  without 
a bait  or  a net,  flic  fish  were  so  thick  on  the  bottom.  Now  only  the  highly 
skilled  captain,  aided  by  the  most  modern  electronic  devices  can  find  enough 
fish  lo  make  a decent  living.  Our  resource  has  shrunk  and  is  in  danger  of 
shrinking  further  as  Georges  Bank  has  again  become  a heavily  used  fishing 
ground  for  ilu repeal!  vessels  and  even  those  of  the  Far  East. 

Our  earliest  settlors  recognized  that  this  might  become  a problem,  and  in 
tiie  Virginia  Charter  of  1(506  and  1611  gave  the  colonists  the  rights  to  the 
fishings. 

In  thus  allocating  the  fishing  grounds  to  the  New  England  colonists  the 
King  hoped  to  establish  unilateral  control  over  them  as  a resource.  While  I 
doubl  Ilia  l;  at  the  t me  they  were  as  concerned  with  wiping  out  the  resource 
as  we  are  mow,  they  probably  were  concerned  with  price  and  competition,  con- 
cerns that  continue  today. 

f am  a believer  in  strict  and  readily  identifiable  lines  of  responsibility  and 
accountability.  I believe  we  should  establish  more  clearly  defined  lines  of 
authority  over  our  coastal  fisheries  resource.  The  resource  is  limited,  dlt;s  location 
is  generally  readily  identifiable,  and  it  is  presently  being  shared  with  nations 
whose  long-run  interests  may  nig  lie.  the  same  as  ours  and  whose  short-run 
interests  place  them  under  higher  pressure  to  find  protein  now  than  ours  do. 
The  jwiliiics  of  protein  can  be  seen  throughout  the  world  and  it  rubs  off  here  in 
Massachusetts.  Even  though  we  have  an  adequate  supply  for  most  of  our 
purposes  ait.  the  present  time,  that  supply  does  not  always  come  from  sources 
limit  help  our  economy.  We  want  to  be  an  exporter  as  well  as  an  importer  to  a 
greater  extent,  'than  we  are  now. 

Where  is  our  conlrol  now?  In  an  intema'tional  body  whose  discussions  gen- 
erally are  subject  to  long  delays.'  and  strong  differences  of  opinion.  I believe 
that  more  of  the  control,  as  much  of  It  as  we  can  obtain,  should  rest  unilaterally 
with  the  United  States.  For  this  reason.  I support  the  200-mile  limit  proposal, 
and  if  that  is  not  obtainable  would  support  a Continental  Shelf  or  species 
approach  as  alternatives.  My  goal  is  achieving  the  greatest  control  possible. 

To  snpixtrt  his  I can  only  outline  a conversation  I bad  years  ago  with  a 
timber  economist.  Timber  and  the  fisheries  are  both  renewable  resources,  and 
we  were  comparing  some  of  the  arguments  that  develop  in  ivoth  Industries. 
He  finally  stated  to  me,  “Several  years  ago  I studied  the  fishing  industry  for 
the  parallel  between  your  problems  and  ours.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fishing  industry  was  headed  for  serious  trouble  because  no  one  unilaterally 
controlled  the  resource.”  I believe  his  comment  was  an  accurate  one.  While 
delays  and  differences  separate  nations  we  have  seen  the  Georges  Bank  fishery 
deteriorate  to  the  danger  point.  I:5  it  is  to  deteriorate  further,  I want  to  he  able 
to  point  to  the  -individual  responsible  and  change  it.  Pointing  to  an  interna- 
tional commission  does  not  give  u»  that  opportunity. 

In  closing,  I can  only  cite  the  pride  which  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission took  in  its  controls  a few  years  ago.  Noyv  the  whales  are  almost  gone 
and  the  two  nations  still  operating  whale  ships  are  pursuing  the  small  remainder 
while  questions  are  raised  as  to  whether  the  breeding  stock  of  some  species 
retains  the  power  of  recovery.  We  all  hope  that  they  do,  but  we  wish  that  we 
were  not.  In  this  position.  The  story  of  this  may  be  found  ion  the  New  Yorker 
of  .T; i unary  1954  in  an  article  entitled  “Reporter  at  Barge  on  a Whaling 
Factory.” 
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Industry  in  future  years. 

Senator  Pastore.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edward  King,  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority. 

STATEMENT  0E  EDWARD  J.  KING,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Kino.  Thank  you,  Senator.  . , . T . ., 

We  do  have  an  interest  in  the  fishing  business.  Just  recently,  per- 
haps in  the  last  18  months,  we  purchased  the  Best ton  ^ 

I support  this  hill  'because  it  certainly  helps  the  fishing  industry 
which  directly  needs  help  to  stabilize  its  decline  and  hopefully  otter 

an  opportunity  for  it  to  rebuild.  , , m 

Thinking  back  over  the  years  m the  last  15  years  we  have  seen 
the  fresh  fish  landed  at  Boston  drop  from  110  million  pounds  down 
to  20  million.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  boats  dwindle  from  t>5 
down  to  less  than  20.  We  have  seen  800  fishermen  drop  down  to 
approximately  225  and  we  have  seen  over  1,000  workers  on  le  i»  l 
ing  pier,  not  including  the  fishermen,  drop  down  to  200. 

That  is  certainly  not  a healthy  industry.  Yet  at  is  a vital  one,  one 
needed  to  New  England. 

We  are  here  to  support  this  in  every  manner  we  can. 

We  do  not  come  here  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  help  us 
while  we  do  nothing.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  way  that  at  least 
Massachusetts  port  and  others  should  approach  the  problem. 

We  understand  first  and  foremost  that  this  industry,  if  it  is _ to 
survive,  the  supply  of  fish  has  to  be  there.  Granting  that  and  that 
is  where  your  help  comes  in,  we  can  help  with  as  much  lobbying,  as 
much  citizen  support  as  we  can.  , 

Number  one,  the  fish  have  to  be  there.  Given  that  fact,  though,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  must  bo  able  to  go  out  and  compete.  We 
must  have  the  boats  and  very  importantly,  we  must  have  the  men 
ready  and  willing  to  man  these  boats.  , „ , , 

That  could  be  <a  problem,  but  it  comes  after  we  have  the  supply  of 
the  fish,  which  would  make  them  eligible  to  get  on  'these  ships. _ 

The  third  thing,  and  this  is  where  Massachusetts  port  comes  m 
most  vitally,  is  the  facilities  on  shore,  a modern  fish  pier  facility,  the 
handling,  the  salesmanship,  promotion,  different  types  of  species. 

Those  are  the  things  we  can  do.  We  are  chartered  to  do  that.  We 

are  ready  and  willing.  „ , 

Also  we  are  now  looking  into,  with  the  help  of  the  New  England. 
Regional  Council,  the  possibility  of  starting  a fishing  school;  not 
just  to  drop  the  line  out  and  catch  the  fish,  no,  but  to  do  the  whole 
job;  to  show  a man  how  he  goes  into  business  as  a fisherman,  how 
does  he  acquire  the  boat,  how  does  lie  fill  out  the  government  forms 
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navigation,  Ms  fishing,- 


(hat  are  necessary,  what  about  his  financing, 

■til-©  nal  es.  A]  I of  those  things. 

JS<>  Massarihus,te  port’s  support  is  on  the  record,  but  it  also  will 
1 .f:  m TnH  fact  with  the  wiBingness  to  construct;  and  I think 

yim  will  see  that  a new  fishing  pier  facility  which  is  badly  needed, 
16  J)  111  brining  about  a school  to  attract  attention  to  what ‘was.  once 
a great,  business  hut  is  now  dwindling. 

, y0,1”' kelp  on  giving  us  an  oportunitv  to  have  the,  fish  there, 

so  Mint  ir,  will  again  become  an  attractive  investment  for  men,  an 
Httmrtnve  nareer  for  young  men  to  go  in,  I think  you  will  have  at 
Hast  stabilized  the  business  and  given  us  the  opportunity  we  need 
to  look  in  to  the  future.  ' 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pastorf.  Thank  you  for  a very  splendid  statement. 
Senator  Pasture.  Any  questions'? 

Senator  Stevens.  No. 

Se.iiator  Kenney.  Just  on  the  fishing  school.  I think  this  is  really 
one.  of  the  unique,  efforts  not,  only  in  Boston  but  pretty  much  around 
the  country.  1 erhaps  you  could  briefly  make  an  additional  comment 
on  that.  How  von  are  going  about  getting  these  people,  what  kinds 
ol  interest,  you  are  getting  from  the  younger  people ? 

Mr.  K ino.  We  are  getting  more  interest  than  we  did.  About  3 years 
ago  1 conducted  a survey  with  the  help  of  the  industry.  One  of  the 
;‘>y  , a'*'  came  out  was  that  younger  men  were  not-  looking 

toward  fishing  as  a career.  I think  they  look  at  it  as  getting  on  a- 
Si  up  or  boat  for  3 or  4 days  and  conning  in  and  hoping  to  m t a 
decent  supply  of  money.  They  started  an  apprentice  program  which 
really  was  not  successful. 

So  I think  what  we,  need  is  to  bring  up  the  career  of  a fisherman, 
ivot  them  knmv  it  is  more  than  getting  on  a ship  and  getting  off.  Let 
t.iem  be,  assigned  permanently.  Let  them  have  a part  of  that  ship, 
an  investment.  Let  him  know  be  has  to  know  how  to  navigate  to 
toe  craters.  Let,  h m know  he  h as  to  become  a,  businessman  and  make 
ends  meet.  Let  Mm  know  he  has  to  handle  the  personnel  problems 
and  buy  the  supplies. 

I think  that  bringing  a broader  picture,  or  making  it  a broader 
picture,  bringing  more  dignity,  if  you  will,  removing  some,  of  the 
monotony,  make  it  more  attractive  for  those  that  require  that.  Those 
that  don’t.,  fine,  they  have  other  types  of  jobs.  I think  we  will  be  on 
the  way. 

Senator  Partote.  Yesterday  in  Providence  we  had  a young  man 
from  ■Massachusetts  who  came,  to  Providence  to  testify.  Tie  is  a 
young  man  with  a very  young  family.  He  as  married,  has  two  children 
and  one  on  the  way.  Tie  (has  been  m the  fishing  business  for  a long, 
long  time.  He  has  a 50-foot,  boat.  He,  is  competing  with  these  gigantic 
trawlers  from  Bulgaria,  Japan,  Italy,  Russia,  all  of  them  govern- 
ment ally  owned.  There  is  really  not.  competition  at  all. 

Ije  told  us  that  he  lost  $17,000  of  gear;  and  he  doesn’t  know  what 
he  is  going  to  do.  He  might  in  all  probability  have,  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

^ Now,  Unit  is  exactly  what  we  arc  talking  about  in  this  bill.  What 
we,  are  trying  to  do  is  not  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  coining  in. 
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They  can  come  in.  But  I think  their  catch  ought  ,to  be  limited  and 
supervised. 

I think  we  ought  to  allow  Americans  not  only  to  survive  in  busi- 
ness, but  to  have  edible  food  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

I am  afraid  we  are  fast  becoming  dependent  upon  imports  of 
fishing  products  in  order  for  the  American  table  to  be  fed. 

I think  this  is  a disgrace  and  I think  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  it.  I am  hopeful,  very,  very  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  understand  this  because  the  State  Department  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  we  are  interfering  with  interna- 
tional law. 

We  are  not  getting  into  navigation  at  all.  We  don’t  want  to  change 
that  one  single  bit.  We  will  preserve  the  3-mile  limit. 

What  wo  are  saying  is  insofar  as  conservation  is  concerned,  we 
have  a right  as  Americans  to  make  sure  when  an  American  goes  out 
there  to  fish  he  will  catch  something. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  excellent.  That  young  man  in  Providence  really 
is  overmatched.  He  doesn’t  have  a chance.  I think  once  the  fish  are 
there,  and  then  with  the  boats  available  and  the  manpower,  I think 
we  can  compete  and  will  compete. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much. 

T understand  the  Governor  is  here  now. 

Governor,  I repeat,  we  are  honored  to  have  you  this  morning  and 
have  your  cooperation.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  see  fit,. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  FRANCIS  W.  SARGENT,  GOVERNOR, 
STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Governor  Sargent.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am 
pleased  and  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

I come  here  today  to  discuss  an  issue  which  is  vital  to  the  people 
of  this.  State  and  this  region — the  200-mile  fisheries  limit.  This  legis- 
lation is  absolutely  critical  to  an  industry  which  is  struggling  for  its 
very  existence. 

. Mr.  Chairman,  the  reckless  exploitation  of  Georges  Bank  has  con- 
tinued for  far  too  long.  It  lias  reached  the  dimensions  of  an  inter- 
national scandal. 

I might  say  I have  more  than  a passing  interest  in  this  matter. 
I was,  for  a number  of  years,  Director  of  Marine  Fisheries.  I was 
Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Marine  Fisheries.  I fished  on  Georges 
Bank,  on  western  bank  off  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Grant  Bank  off 
of  Newfoundland.  At  that  time  the  only  vessels  fishing  on  those 
grounds,  particularly  Georges  Bank,  were  American  vessels  and  some 
Canadian  vessels.  Today  the  whole  world  As  fishing  on  these  very 
grounds;  and  if  we  don’t  act,  and  if  we  don’t  act  rapidly,  I feel  we 
really  won’t  have  any  fishery  at  all. 

Each  year  more  than  145  billion  pounds  of  fish  are  used  to  feed 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  With  the  current  world  shortage  of  food, 
we  cannot  afford  to  endanger  this  very  critical  resource. 

Yet,  that  is  exactly,  what  is  happening  off  the  coast  of  New 
England.  Today,  major  species  on  Georges  Bank  face  total 
extinction. 
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The  haddock  is  now  commercially  extinct.  The  yellowtail  flounder 
may  soon  join  it.  Even  the  cod,  which  just  this  month  was  made  the 
official  symbol  of  Massachusetts,  is  endangered. 

’For  some  time  this  state  has  fought  this  devastation.  Three  years 
ago,  I signed  legislation  unilaterally  extending  our  territorial  limit 
200  miles.  Since  then  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
joined  us  and  the  New  England  Governors’  Conference  has  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  the  200-mile  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  acted  because  the  Federal  Government  had  not. 

We  acted  because  Washington  bad  turned  its  back  on  the  New 
England  fisherman. 

And  we  acted  to  make  a point— even  if  we  could  not  enforce,  it. 

Yet  despite  all  our  actions  and  pressures  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  foreign  fishing  fleets  continue  to  ravage  Georges  Bank. 

Our  own  fishermen  are  being  forced  out  of  business  by  .the  highly 
mechanized,  government-subsidized  factory  vessels  of  19  other 
nations. 

Indeed,  the  problem  is  not  unique  to  New  England.  Just  last  week, 
a large  fleet,  of  Russian  trawlers  was  reported  fishing  outside  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  ships  were  visible  from  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
even  though  they  lay  outside  the  12-mile  limit. 

It  would  seem  that  the  shrimp  beds  of  the  Gullf  and  the  salmon 
of  the  great  Northwest  are  destined  for  the  same  fate  as  the  cod  and 
haddock  of  the  east  coast.  Unless,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acts.  Unless  Congress  enacts  the  Magnuson-Studds  bill,  S. 
1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  temporary  200-mile  limit  provided  by  this 
legislation  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  The  Federal  Government  already 
recognizes  similar  claims  by  other  nations. 

We  have  consistently  paid  both  Peru  and  Ecuador  for  violations 
of  their  200-mile  limits  and  seizure  of  our  American  tuna  boats. 

In  addition,  the  President  recently  signed  into  law  the  Offshore 
Fishing  Act  of  1973.  This  agreement  allows  Brazil  to  enforce  con- 
servation regulations  up  to  2i)0  miles  off  its  coast.  And  of  all  things, 
the  United  States  has  agreed,  to  help  to  pay  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  conservation  legislation  is  all  that  we  ash  for 
ourselves.  The  Magnuson-Studds  Bill  will  do  the  job.  It  will  estab- 
lish a 200-miilo  limit  until  international  agreement  effectively  con- 
trols the  assault  noon  our  fishing  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  day  progresses,  you  will  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  this  State’s  very  hard-pressed  fishing  industry.  I ask 
that  you  listen  carefully  to  their  words,  for  these  individuals,  bitter 
than  any  of  us,  understand  wliat  is  at  stake. 

A month  from  now  they  will  sail  from  Massachusetts  ports  to 
bring  a simple  message  to  Washington:  Unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acts,  the  end  is  in  sight  for  the,  oldest  indust, iw  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  New  England. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  jobs — $27  million  in  annual  payrolls — $160 
million  in  ships— all  will  disappear  when  the  international  devasta- 
tion of  Georges  Bank  is  complete. 
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Perhaps,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  to  be  held  this  summer 
in  Caracas,  can  avert  this  disaster.  Perhaps,  finally,  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  accept  the  environmental  truth  that  all  resources  have 
their  limits. 

But  as  a former  Commissioner  of  the  ICNAF,  I realize  that  if  a 
solution  is  to  emerge  from  the  Conference,  the  United  States  must 
be.  able  to  defend  its  interests  from  a position  of  strength.  This  is 
why  I believe  this  legislation  is  so  important.  It  will  provide  that 
necessary  leverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I realize  it  is  not  easy  to  abandon  a national  tradi- 
tion of  the  open  seas.  Because  of  our  long  maritime  history,  in  your 
State  and  ours,  we  understand  very  well  the  importance  of  this 
freed  can. 

Yet  there  comes  a point  when  limited  action  is  required.  I believe 
we  have  reached  that  point. 

Wo  must  act  to  protect  a major  industry.  We  must  act  to  preserve 
a critical  resource.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  lose  both. 

Senator  Pastore,  Governor,  do  you  think  that  by  this  legislation 
we  are  indeed  abandoning  our  tradition  of  open  seas? 

Governor  Sargent.  Well,  traditionally  in  America  we  have  had  a 
3-mile  territorial  water. 

Senator  Pastoric.  That  is  true.  But  for  navigational  purposes,  do 
you  see  a conflict  here  ? 

Governor  Sargent.  No.  Originally  hack  in  earlier  days,  the  3-mile 
limit  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pastore.  I realize  that.  That  is  exactly  the  objection  that 
is  being  raised  by  the  State  Department,  and  it  is  our  contention,  of 
course,  that  the  concept  of  the  3-mile  limit  was  for  navigational 
purposes. 

We  are  not  interfering  with  that.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
conservation. 

I believe — and  I hope  you  do,  too,  that  we  can  act  unilaterally  as 
you  have  done  through  your  legislature. 

Governor  Sargent.  I think  to  protect  those  resources  out  to  the 
200-mile  limit  it  is  not  only  in  our  own  self-interest,  I think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  world. 

I think  we  have  learned  that  we  just  cannot  simply  let  19  or  20 
nations  all  descend  on  one  area  and — even  with  conservation  meas- 
ures such  as  the  mesh  size  of  the  nets  and  so  on,  still  that  fishing 
intensity  is  so  huge  that  the  resource  would  be  lost. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor. 

Senator  Kennedy  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  a practical  matter,  Governor,  isn’t  it  true 
that  the  existing  conservation  agreements  just  have  not  been  effec- 
tive, have  they,  in  terms  of  protecting  the  species  which  you  com- 
mented on  here  this  morning  ? 

I think  that  all  of  us  here  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England  are 
aware  of  the  conflicts  that  have  taken  place  out  on  the  ships  in  these 
areas,  and  would  you  not  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  advantages, 
besides  the  conservation  measures  is  that  we  will  be  establishing  a 
single  standard  of  conduct  which  can  then  be  enforced  for  all  uses 
of  these  fishing  grounds.  And  perhaps,  rather  than  increasing  ten- 
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sions  between  countries,  this  could  serve  very  well  to  reduce  any 
tensions  or  misunderstandings  that  might  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  the  ships  that  come  from  any  of  these,  foreign 
countries. 

[ have  heard  that  some  of  these  fishermen  are  packing  guns  out 
there.  They  am  enormously  emotionally  stirred  up  about  it. 

As  Senator  Pasitore  mentioned,  I he  loss  of  gear  from  some  of  the 
various  fishermen  cank  be  replaced  in  spite  of  an  amendment  that 
Senator  Stevens  and  I introduced  about  a year  or  so  ago,  to  provide 
compensation  for  those  fishermen  that  actually  lost  gear  from  foreign 
ship*.  So  this  actually  is  a way  to  bring  some  reduction  of  the  ten- 
sions, wouldn't  you  say? 

Governor  Sargent.'  I believe  at  would.  Actually,  ifche  regulations 
of  the.  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries set.  up  some  HO  or  so  years  ago,  anticipated  a variety  of  things 
such  ns  increasing  the,  mesh  size  of  the  nets  so  the  small  fish  could 
escape,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  has  also  been  very,  very  difficult  to  enforce  it,  to  have  a Coast 
Guard  vessel  from  the  United  States  go  aboard  a Russian  trawler 
and  he  able  to  prove,  yes,  or  no,  whether  they  were,  using  truly  the 
small  mesh  nets  or  whether  they  weren’t. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  the  200-mile  limit,  so  those  waters  would 
be  protected  virtually  for  our  own  fishermen,  then  we  could  have 
rigorous,  very  much  more  rigorous  actually  in  terms  of  enforcing, 
conservation  measures. 

When  you  have  19  different  nations  involved,  I think  that  the 
tension  would  grow  and  grow.  I believe  the  tension  would  be  less 
if  we  were  able  to  control  our  own  waters  for  our  own  fishing. 

Senator  Pastorb.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Stevens.  Governor,  I think  you  have  made  quite  a point 
aboul  the  problem  of  the  fisheries  that  have  reached  the  peril  point 
of  reproduction.  That  is  where  the  Alaska  situation  .is  today. 

Mv  friends  here  think  that  I am  joining  you.  We  think  you  are 
joining  us.  We  have  been  in  favor  of  the '200-mile  limit  for  many 
years,  and  having  half  the  coastline  of  the  United  States  off  the 
shore*  of  Alaska  means  this  is  a very  important  bill  for  us. 

1. wonder,  from  your  experience,  did  you  come  across  this  fishing 
luetic  that  the  foreign  vessels  use  off  the  shores  of  Alaska  called 
poise  fishing?  Are  you  familiar  with  pulse  fishing? 

Governor  Sakoent.  Not,  too  much. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is,  locating  stocks  where  the  population  is 
the  greatest  and  then  fishing  them  out-  and  moving  on  without  any 
concept  of  reproduction.  This  is  really  spelling  the  death  knell  to 
American  fishing  unless  we  find  a wav  to  stop  pulse  fishing  and 
monofilament,  nets.  In  Alaska  in  one  instance  they  slipped  a 14-mile 
Iicl  to  escape  the  Coast  Guard.  If  we  hadn’t  recovered  that  net,  that 
net  won  hi  have  fished  forever.  It  is  nylon,  monofilament  net.  It  is 
a maraud  ng  vehicle  of  destruction  as  far  as  the  fish  species  are 
concerned. 

I ''ii  most  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  all  New  England  is  for 
lid*  bill.  T ran  assure  you  the  west  coast  is,  too,  with  one  exception; 
that  of  California. 
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Governor  Sargent.  Yes,  I know  that.  I think  the  salmon  fishermen 
of  your  State  and  of  the  entire  North  Pacific  have  seen,  way  before 
we  did,  reaily  the  urgency  of  having  protection  to  200  miles  where 
the  fish  are— some  of  them  are  anadromous.  It  creates  a very  tricky 
problem. 

Senator  Stevens.  Your  people  have  provided  great  guidance  for 
the  environmental  movement  of  the  country.  I know  you  are  very 
influential  in  the  goal  of  trying  to  preserve  the  whales.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  whales  is  nothing  compared  to  the  fish  species  of  the 
world. 

We  have  lost  two  species  completely  out  of  the  Alaskan  waters  in 
the  last  2 years.  They  are  just  gone.  Unless  something  can.  be  done, 

I think  we  will  not  have  fish  species  left. 

It  is  important  to  us  to  know  that  this  center,  which  I think  is  the 
environmental  center  of  the  country,  is  really  interested  in  this 
legislation. 

I thank  you  very  much. 

Governor  Sargent.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pastore.  We  are  honored  to  have  Congressman  Gerry 
Studds,  12th  Congressional  District,  Massachusetts.  We  are  happy 
and  honored  to  have  you.  You  have  a statement.  If  you  desire  to 
read  it,  you  may. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS,  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  12TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Stevens.  With  your  permission  I will  submit  the  statement  for  the 
record. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  leadership  your  chairman  and  the 
rest  of  the  committee  members  have  shown  in  this  fight.  I did  testify 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  Washington  on  this  legis- 
lation last  December.  Normally  I would  not  ask  for  an  opportunity 
to  appear  for  a second  time  before  the  same  committee  on  the  same  , 
subject  matter.  I can  assure  you  I would  not  schedule  myself  to  fly 
into  Boston  and  out  again  in  the  course  of  2 hours  unless  it  seemed 
we  were  dealing  with  a matter  of  urgency. 

I cannot  think  of  a more  appropriate  time  or  place  except  here  in 
Boston  with  this  committee  to  make  a plea  for  urgent  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

As  we  were  landing  this  morning  we  had  a talkative  pilot.  He 
said,  “Folks,  I am  going  to  put  the  wheels  down  now.  Don’t  be 
worried  because  the  noise  is  normal.”  The  wheels  went  down  and  it 
was  an  impressive  noise.  lie  came  back  on  and  said  “That’s  nothing 
to  what  it  would  have  been  had  we  forgotten  to  put  them  down.” 

It  occurred  to  me  if  we  passed  this  legislation,  there  will  be  noise. 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  administration  is  the  complications  of 
international  diplomacy.  I think  we  have-  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  will  take  diplomacy  to  alert  nations  to  why  we  are  acting. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  do  not-  risk  that  rather  minimal  and  routine 
noise,  we  risk  a far  greater  danger.  That  is  what  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about  this  morning  and  throughout  the  course  of  your  hearings, 
the  depletion  of  a major  source  of  the  world’s  protein. 
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I don’t  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss  the  substance  of 
the  bill  now.  You  are  familiar  with  that.  I have  testified  to  that. 
Many  people  have.  Many  more  will.  We  now  have  77  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  or  identical  legislation  in  the  House.  I know  you  have  almost 
2 dozen  in  the  Senate.  They  are  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
They  are  from  al  I over  this  nation. 

It  is  not  a plea — as  you  all  know,  we  have  a Senator  from  Alaska 
here,  the  other  corner  of  the  country — it  is  not  a parochial  plea  of 
a single  industry  or  single  region.  Far  more  than  that,  it  is  a plea 
not.  just  to  the  fishermen  from  New  Bedford  or  Alaska  or  California, 
hut  all  people  of  the  world.  What  we  are  risking  losing  now,  f we 
do  not  act  and  act  quickly,  is  not  just  a centuries-old  industry  and 
tradition  in  New  England  and  other  coastal  regions  of  the  country. 

It  is  a major  source  of  protein  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

1 think  we  had  best  cast  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  that  light 
and  cast,  it  in  that  light  very  fast  indeed.  I think  the  complexity  and 
broadness  of  the  sponsorship  in  the  Congress  indicates  this  is  in- 
creasingly well  understood. 

W e are  not  fighting  in  a parochial  way.  What,  has  brought  me 
here  to  your  hearings  is  something  T don’t  know  if  the  Governor-  had 
a chance  to  mention  to  you:  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  scien- 
tists have  been  talking  as  you  probably  read  in  the  press  abou;  the 
probability  of  having  to  reduce  the  yellowitai'l  flounder  catch  by  50 
percent  in  the  southern  New  England  Region  in  the  next  few  mouths. 

Should  that  happen,  the  fishermen  in  southern  Now  England  will 
he.  faced  with  an  insolvable  dilemma.  Tf  they  were  to  cut  back  by  50 
percent,  most  of  the  fleet,  for  example,  in  New  Bedford  could  no 
longer  make  a go  of  it.. 

Certainly  the  smaller  boats  are  not,  equipped  to  make  the  trip  to 
Georges  Bank.  A reduction  of  50  percent  in  their  catch  would  make 
it  financially  infeasible  to  continue. 

rf  they  ignore  the  warning  of  the,  scientists  and  proceed  to  fish,  in 
very  short,  order  that  will  be  the  end  of  that  fishery;  and  that  in 
. turn  will  he  the  end  of  the  fishing  industry  entirely  in  this  region  of 
the  country. 

T will  recall  that  in  the  lf.flO’s  Russians  and  others  decimated  the 
species  of  haddock.  Haddock  is  virtually  extinct  as  a commercial 
fish  species.  The  New  England  fisheries  switched  from  haddock  to 
yellowtail  flounder.  The  yellowtail  flounder,  if  it  goes  the  way  of 
the  haddock,  we  don’t  have  any  more  marketable  species  to  switch  to. 

It  seems  to  me  t is  cruelly  unfair  for  us  to  sit  by  and  to  allow  the 
highly  subsidized  foreign  fleets  to  move  in,  to  use  pulse  fishing 
methods  that  Senator  Stevens  was  referring  to  and  others,  to  deci- 
mate a whole  region  of  the  world’-,  oceans  and  then  move  on  some- 
where else. 

Our  fishermen  cannot  move  on.  First  of  all,  it  is  unfair  to  onr 
fishermen.  Second,  I think  it  is  unfair  to  the  American  consumer. 
Yon  may  recall  the  days  when  if  you  couldn’t  afford  meat,  you  ate 
fish.  That  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  you  know. 

I think  perhaps  in  the  most  important  sense  it  is  brutally  unfair 
to  the  people  of  this  earth.  If  we  do  not  act,  we  will  be.  jeopardizing 
a very  maio-t*  source  of  protein  not  just  for  our  people,  but  for  all  the 
people  of  f.he  world. 
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There  is  starvation  at  this  moment,  in  the  world.  Americans  are 
organizing  themselves  as  usual  to  try  to^  do  something  abou  i . 
would  be  very  inconsistent  and  very  ironic  if,  while  we  were  trying 
in  our  traditionally  humane  fashion  to  deal  with  people  around  the 
earth  who  were  starving,  if  we  let  a major  source  of  food  from  under 


OUIItlliikSthe  plea  that  I have  to  the  committee  is  that  we  act,  I 
welcome  the  hearings.  I think  you  have  had  them  all  over  the  Nation 
now.  We  are  just  beginning  them  in  the  House.  ....  T n 

I think  that  the  Senate  is 'going  to  take  the  lead  on  this.  I would 
plead  with  you  to  do  so.  We  are  having,  as  you  know,  some  friction 
in  convincing  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  the  House  that  this  legislation  is  essential.  It  is 


essential  right  now.  , . . ...  . . .,  , 

I think  if  the  Senate  were  to  pass  this  bill,  and  do  it  very  early 
in  the  next  month  or  two,  it  would  give  us  leverage  to  really  begin 


to  move  it  in  the  House.  , , 

I must,  say  to  you  that  again  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to- 
appear  a second  time.  I would  not  normally  impose  on  the  committee 
to  do  that  if  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  timing  was  of  the  most 
urgency  The  potential  disappearance  of  the  heart  of  the  catch  ot 
the  New  England  fishery,  the  yetlowta.il  flounder,  ought  to  be  more 
than  enough  to  get  us  moving  and  moving  fast, 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Pastore.  Our  next  witness—  . 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  I ask  one  question  ? 

Senator  Pastore.  Yes.  -n  j/  j ,T 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  the  Congressman  from  New  Bedford— and 
I think  all  of  us  recognize  the  extraordinary  interest  you  have  had 
in  this  legislation,  Congressman  Studds,  I really  have  one  question: 

That  is,  as  you  know,  there  are  strong  conservation  features  of  this 
legislation  and  enforcement  features  which  will  be  applied,  as  I 
understand,  equally  across  the  board,  and  which  will  require,  per- 
haps, American  fishermen  to  meet  some  of  these  same  standards 
which  you  have  outlined  here.  Is  it  your  impression  from  your  con- 
servations with  the  -fishermen  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  those- 


restrictions  as  well  ? , 

Mr.  Studds.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  Senator  Kennedy. 
After  all,  it  is  in  their  interest  preeminently  that  they  should. do  so. 
There  is  one  tiling  important  to  point  out:  While  we. are  in  this 
legislation  purporting  to  extend  our  fishing  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  bill  to  throw  out  all  foreign  fishermen.  What,  we 
hope  to  do — and  I think  will  be  made  clear— is  to  have  the  United 
States  assert  the  right  to  set  the  rules:  who  will  fish  for  how  much, 
when,  how,  and  under  what  conditions.  And  then  to  assign  to  our 
own  fishermen  the  most,  they  can  catch  within  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield  of  the  species.  . , 

Beyond  that— and  heaven  only  knows,  given  the  tragic  state  and 
condition  of  our  own  fishing  fleet — -we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
take  the  sustainable  yield;  but  assign  all  we  can  to  our  own  fisher- 
men, and  beyond  that  a portion  of  the  rest  of  the  catch  to  foreign 
nations  on  the  basis  of  historic  fishing  patterns. 
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li  is  not  a ehuuvenistio,  “throw  the  foreigners  out  altogether.” 
Senator  Pastore.  That  is  what  section  2 does,  gives  the'awthordty 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  to  do  precisely  what  you  have 
explained. 

Mr.  Studds.  Exactly. 

Senator  Stevens.  I jet  me  have  .‘50  seconds  with  the  Congressman, 
li  I may. 

T happen  to  represent  many  of  your  former  constituents  now. 

Mi-.  Studds.  A hundred  years  ago  you  represented  a good  many 
more. 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes.  T am  interested  in  vour  comment  about  50- 
percent.  reduction  in  the  yellowtail  flounder. 

I wan  I everybody  to  understand  we  have  had  100-percent  reduction 
in  Bristol  Bay  salmon. 

This  year  there  will  he  less  than  a thousand  jobs.  Even  the  native 
people  will  not.  oe  able  to  catch  salmon  this  vear  for  subsistence 
purposes. 

Senator  Kennedy  went,  our  with  me  one,  year  and  is  familiar  with 
that  area.  There  is  nothing  else  there.  Your  people  might  be  able  to 
at  least  drive  info  Boston  and  seek  work.  There  are  no  roads  from 
Bristol  Bay.  There  are  no  jobs  for  them.  The  only  thing  they  can 
survive,  on  is  fishing. 

Ibis  year  we  have  had  to  tell  them  they  cannot  fish  at  all  and 
put  them  all  on  welfare.  Please  believe  me,  I understand  the  50 
percent.  I hope  people  in  this  region  understand  what  it  means  to 
have  a.  100-percent  reduction  where  there  used  to  be  40,000  jobs. 

_Mr.  S'lmns.  We  have  seer  almost  that  experience  as  I indicated 
with,  the  haddock.  None  of  us  want  to  see  that  happen  where  you 
have  to  take  the  children  to  the  museum.  We  may  find  ourselves  with 
the  last  remaining  cod  on  the  great,  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Again,  1 want,  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the 
members  cf  your  committee  are  taking.  We  need  you.  When  I say 
-•wav  T am  nor  speaking  for  a few  constituents.  T think  it  is  all  the 
people  that  need  it. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much. 

| .The  statement,  follows:! 

n ; vri'Mirci1  ok  1 Ton.  ( 1 miry  TP  Studds.  a TPS.  Representative  From 
MasKAOTI! -SETTS 

Ur.  ' Thu  mum  and  Member*  of  The  Committee.  I appreciate  this  opportunity 

10  appear  before  yot  at  the  beginning  of  these  important  Hearings  iii  Massn- 
,-huseits.  Vs  the  main  sponsor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  ! 1'irisli  : ion 
to  extend  r.S.  fisheries  inrisdietimi  to  a total  of  200  miles  from  our  coastline 

011  an  interim  basis  pending  an  agreement  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
r i esu lied  N-foro  Mils  Committee  n Washington  last  TTecember.  My  legislation 
ill  I he  House  i'TT.R.  sfior.)  is  identical  to  S.  TORS,  and  a total  of  77  Members 
ol  l lie  1 rouse  are  now  either  co-sponsoring  my  bill  or  have  filed  identical  bins. 

K:t:f.!mr  Ilian  repea-  n description  of  the  proposed  legislation,  what.  T would 
iko  to  ilo  today  is  io  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  it  to  be  passed  as  quietly 
as  possible.  When  S.«mvtor  Magnnson  and  T filed  this  interim  200-mile  limit 
legislation  Irwt  .Time  13th.  we  know  that  the  voracious  foreign  fleets  off  our 
ouusls  were  threatening  the  continued  existence  of  the  most  Important  fish 
sti  cks  The  s fuation  mdav  is  even  more  critical. 

, i ■ t' ■ 1 s . ■ 1 1 fishing  activities  of  fleets  from  Russia  and  oilier  countries  rrac- 
lirally  desfrnyed  the  population  of  haddock  in  the  lOfiO's,  and  fishermen  who 
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depend  on  haddock  for  a living  were  forced  td  s-wiiitch  to  yellow-tail  flounder 
and  other  species.  Now  we  are  faced  with  a dramatic  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion of  yellow-tail  flounder.  Increasing  numbers  of  press  -reports  indicate  that 
tlie  flounder  catch  in  southern  New  England  may  have  to  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  to  allow  continuation  of  the  species  as  a commercially 
viable  fish  stock  in  future  years. 

It  Is  cruelly  unfair  for  large,  highly-subsidized  foreign  fleets  to  move  in  on 
a coastal  fishery,  overfish  it  to  the  point  of  destruction,  -and  then  move  on  to 
destroy  another  part  of  the  world’s  ocean  fish  resources.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
domestic  coastal  fishermen — such  as  those  from  New  Bedford — whose  vessels 
are  not  built  to  make  long  journeys  to  find  fish  far  from  shore,  and  who  must 
simply  stop  fishing  when  the  foreign  fleets  have  cleaned  out  their  part  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  unfair  to  the  American  consumer,  who  will  only  be  able  to  buy 
less  desirable  species  of  fish,  while  the  most  desirable  species  are  being  eaten 
in  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  And  it  is  unfair  to  hungry  people  all  over  -the  world, 
who  will  have  lost  fish  as  a source  of  Important  protein  if  we  continue  to  allow 
this  destruction  to  continue. 

More  and  more  scientists  are  predicting  that  the  world  food  crisis  will  only 
increase  in  severity.  Right  now,  many  people  are  starving  to  death  in  the 
Sahel  region  of  Africa,  Biafra,  and  other  areas  of  the  world.  An  international 
food  conference  is  now  in  the  planning  stages,  and  concerned  Americans  are 
mounting  efforts  to  ship  food  to  regions  stricken  by  drought  and  famine. 

The  fish  off  our  coast — and  off  the  coasts  of  other  nations — are  an  important 
source  of  food,  and  are  especially  important  ho  the  world  supply  of  protein. 
It  is  our  duty  as  responsible  members  of  tlie  international  community  to  take 
every  possible  action  to  insure  that  this  important  source  of  food  continues 
to  be  available  in  future  years. 

Since  the  total  world  fish  ca-tcli  declined  by  eight  percent  in  1972,  the  United 
States  -must  take  firm  notion  now  to  force  Russia,  Japan,  and  other  nations  to 
observe  proper  conservation  measure's  in  their  fishing  activities.  Through  our 
leadership  we  may  he  able  to  stop  the  destruction  of  world  fish  supplies  in  time. 

Wc  have  waited  too  long  to  act  to  protect  our  fisheries.  The  time  to  act  is 
now,  and  I urge  your  speedy  consideration  of  this  legislation.  If  we  fail  to  act 
quickly,  then  the  haddock,  cod  and  flounder  could  become  as  extinct  as  the 
passegner  pigeon. 

Senator  Pastoke.  We  will  hear  from  Hugh  O’Rourke,  Thomas 
Norris  and  Jacob  Dykstra. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  O’ROURKE,  NEW  ENGLAND  FISHERIES 

STEERING  COMMITTEE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  NORRIS,  OLD 

COLONY  TRAWLER  CORP. ; AND  JACOB  J.  DYKSTRA,  PRESIDENT, 

POINT  JUDITH  FISHERMEN'S  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  O'Roukke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  yo-ur  committee  favoring 
passage  of  S.  1988.  To  extend  the  United  States  Fisheries  Contiguous 
Zone  to  200  Nautical  Miles.” 

My  name  is  Hugh  F.  O’Rourke,  president  of  the  New  England 
Fisheries  Steering  Committee,  executive  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Fisheries  Association,  industry  advisor  for  the-  International  Com- 
mission of  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  and  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Fisheries  and  Conservation  Committee. 

The  New  England  Fisheries  Steeling  Committee  was  established 
in  1971  to  act  on  matters  pertinent  to  New  England  Fisheries  relating 
to  legislative  and  jurisdictional  matters.  Many  members  of  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  serve  as  industry  advisors  to  the  International  Com-- 
mission  of  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  Serving  in  a dual  capacity, 
they  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  inroads  that  have  been  made  by 
foreign  fishing  vessels  ron  the  fishing  stock  in  the  Georges  Bank  area. 
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The  Boston  Fisheries  Association  has  been  spokesman  for  our  local 
industry  for  more  than  35  years. 

During  this  period,  a most  formidable  industry  has  seen  a decline 
to  a minimal  operation  due  to  the  i nability  to  catch  sufficient  product 
because  ox  the  overfishing  practices  by  the  16  foreign  nations  deci- 
mating fishing  stocks  so  that  they  are  now  on  a quota  distribution 
basis.  These  foreign,  fishing  boats  appeared  en  masse  off  the  New 
England  coast  early  in  the  l!)60's  with  their  full  fleet  which  included 
factory  ships,  mother  ships,  supply  boats  and  trawlers  to  begin  their 
devastating  pulse  fishing  activity.  Their  methods  had  a telling  effect 
upon  the  fish  landing  at  the  Boston  fish  pier.  For  example,  in  1961, 

115  million  pounds  were  landed;  in  1965,  82  million  pounds  and  in 
1972,  22  million  which  is  a severe  blow  to  our  local  industry.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  less  fishing  vessels,  fewer  processing  plants,  and  a 
severe  reduction  in  employment. 

^ Our  position  in  Boston  is  echoed  by  like  situations  in  other  New 
England  ports  w th  the  overall  New  England  catch  declining  from 
574  million  pounds  in  1960,  to  approximately  370  million  pounds  in 
1970,  which  indicates  that  the  overall  catch  was  reduced  by  one-half 
in  a^  short  period  of  10  years.  While  this  was  taking  place,  imports 
of  fishing  products  rose  sharply  with  the  value  of  imports  readied 
inl972  to  $1.4-76  million  while  the.  17. S.  exports  were  worth  $160 
million  showing  a.  deficit  of  balance  of  payments  of  $1,307  million. 

Today,  better  than  72  percent  of  the  fish  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  imported.  Even  though  the  New  England  fish  catch  has 
declined  by  approximately  50  percent,  the  overall  consumption  of 
fish  has  increased. 

Tt  is  certainly  incongruous  that  our  haddock,  flounder,  and  cod 
stock  close  to  our  shores  finds  its  way  to  foreign  ports  and  is  returned’ 
to  the  U.S.  market,  as  import  items. 

The  steady  and  increasing  pressure  by  the  16  foreign  nations  fish- 
ing off  New  England  shores  has  reduced  the  sustainable  yield  of 
haddock  to  such  a minimum  that  certain  areas  have  been  closed 
for  (he  past  4 years  to  fishing  during  the  spawning  season.  From 
Georges  Bank,  which  once  accounted  for  3 billion  pounds  of  fish  a 
year,  12.5  percent  of  the  world’s  fish  supply  and  40  percent  of  the 
fish  consumed  in  the  United  States,  is  now  supplying  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  fish  caught  in  1960. 

For  many  years;,  the  New  England  fishing  industry  has  requested’ 
that  the  State  Department  make  every  effort,  to  reduce  the  heavy 
foreign  fishing  activity  that  had,  and  contuines  to  harass  the  New 
England  fisherman.  Through  media  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  attempts  were  made  to  reduce- 
the  foreign  fishing  effort  with  little  or  no  avail.  In  1972,  at  the- 
annual  ICNAF  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  his  opening  address,  stressed  the  need  to  reduce  the 
fishing  effort,  if  Georges  Barks  were  to  survive.  Even  while  Under 
Sreret.arv  Lynn  was  speaking,  the  foreigners  had  increased  their 
fishing  effort  30  percent. 

In  1973  at  the  ICNAF  meeting  in  Copenhagen,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  representatives  told  those,  attending,  that  a 30-nereent 
reduction  must  be  made  -in  the  overall  oateh  if  the  New  England 
-fishermen  were  to  survive.  The  sessions  were  long  and  involved  and' 
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•on  the  closing  day,  with  no  agreement  being  reached,  the  TLS.  advi- 
sors suggested  withdrawal  from  ICNAF.  Dr  Needier  the  Canadian 
representative,  optioned  for  a meeting  to  be  held  m Canada  in  the 

At  the  Ottawa  meeting,  agreement  was  reached  that  overall  fish- 
ing be  reduced  25  percent  over  a 3-year  period  which  would . attain 
a maximum  sustainable  yield  of  approximately  825,000  metric  tons, 
and  thereby  properly  balance  the  fishing  stock.  This  reduct:  l 
accomplished  by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  who  contended  that 
the  New  England  fishermen  face  extinction  unless  controls  are  sanc- 
tioned. The  need  for  protective  national  and  international  legislation 
for  the  fisheries  is  evident.  The  reason  for  the  influx  of  foreign  fash- 
ing vessels  off  our  shores  is  because  they  have  decimated  the  fish 
stock  off  their  native  shores  and  must  seek  protein  in  distant  waters. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  that  our  fishermen  must  bear  this  burden 
Time,  and  again,  members  of  the  New  England  congressional  dele- 
gation have  fostered  legislation  to  protect  our  fisheries  with  no  suc- 
cess. Yet,  in  the  past  2 years  there  appears  to  be  a fisheries  renais- 
sance in  the  making,  led  by  bills  sponsored  m the  Senate  by  benatoi 
Warren  Magnuson  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  co-sponsored  m 
the  House  by  Congressman  Gerry  Studds  of  Massachusetts,  seeking 
interim  legislation  to  protect  our  fisheries  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  which  will  take  pl^e  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  on  June  20,  1974.  Passage  of  S.  1988  and  H.E.  866o  is 
vitally  important  to  the  New  England  fishing  industry. 

Attention  should  be  focused  on  the  fact  that  the  ILS.  fishing  indus- 
try is  a private  enterprise,  where  the  majority  of  foreign  fleets  oil 
the  New  England  coast  are  government  operated  and  financed. 

Alaska  and  New  England  can  claim  the  distinction  of  fostering 
legislation  of  a 200-mile  fishing  limit.  For  many  years  members  of 
the  New  England  fishing  industry  have  appeared  before  congres- 
sional committees,  advocating  some  form  of  legislation  that  would 
put  a stop  to  the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  fleets  fishing  off  pur  shores. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  reduction  of  foreign  fishing 
effort  off  New  England,  that  Poles  and  Soviets  have  increased  their 
activity  on  the  west  coast.  Now  thee  coastal  States  are  seeking  pro- 
tection which  obviously  will  be  their  with  adoption  of  a 200-mile 

contiguous  fishing  zone.  . , . . . , , , 

Opposition  to  the  200-mile  limit  is  vigorously  voiced  by  the  tuna 
and  salmon  industry.  Recently,  Richard  Stroud  of i the  Sports  I1  sh- 
iver Institute  testified  that  64  percent  of  the  product  processed  by 
west  coast  canners  is  received  from  Japan  with  a net  value  of  approx- 
imately $1  billion.  This  undoubtedly  has  a bearing  on  tlie  tuna  indus- 
try’s decision  regarding  a 200-mile  limit.  , 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  primary  concern  today  _ relates  to  the 
consumer.  We,  in  the  industry,  are  deeply  concerned  with  price  struc- 
ture over  which  there  is  no  immediate  control.  Basically,  when  land- 
ing are  high,  prices  are  law:  Conversely,  when  landings  are 'low, 
prices  are  high.  If  we  could  exert  a control  over  our  fisheries,  with 
proper  management,  we  could  strike  an  average  price  media  that 

would  he  beneficial  to  the  consumer.  . , , p. 

The  New  England  Fisheries  Steering  Committee  and  the  Boston 
Fisheries  Association  advocate  passage  of  S.  1988.  No  longer  can  we 
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upon  1713  territorial  limit  of  3 miles,  or  as  far  as  a cannon- 
caii  shoot,  including  a 9-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone. 

..  'Vs  !l  comparison,  our  defense  system  has  kept  pace  with  modern 
Inmv,  while  our  fishing  territorial  zones  continue  to  relate  to  the 
colonial  days.  Me  must,  make  every  effort  to  revitalize  America’s 
first  industry,  fishing,  which  had  ils  beginning  by  the  Pilgrims  along 
the  Massachusetts  shore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pastosib.  For  the  purposes  of  the  record,  Mr,  O’Rourke 
could  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  fish  is  consumed  by  the  American 

Stred*  haS  be  ™ported  as  :l"ainst  that  which  is  domestically 

^ Mr,  O'RormKK.  Well,  I would  say  based  on  100  percent,  that  72  to 
• percent,  import  fish,  all  we  supply  is  25  percent. 

Senator  Pasture.  Are.  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  O’Rourke? 

. w )afAro  R^rninr.  I just  want  to  extend  a warm  word  of  welcome 
to  Mr  O Rourke.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Stevens 
and  the  rest  of  us  know,  he  has  regularly  provided  those  of  us  in 
■tne  Congress  and  the  Senate,  with  most  valuable  information  about 
Mhar  has  oeeu  happening  out  on  the  seas.  He  has  been  a tireless  and 
coiwructiire  worker . He  has  attended  these  conferences  around  the 
world.  He  has.  T flunk,  been  constructive  as  his  organization  has  been 
m trying  to  reach  a.  solution  to  this  problem.  I think  the  testimony 
he,  gives  m this  matter  is  enormously  appreciated  by  the  members  of 
this  committee.  I just  want  to  say  it  is  appreciated  as  a representative 
ot  the  State. 

Senator  Pastor . In  other  words,  Mr.  O’Rourke  is  to  Massachusetts 
what  .Jake  Dykst-ra  is  to  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Norris? 


Mr.  Nomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I welcome 
t"‘nPP«?r,y  to  appear  before  your  committee  favoring  passage 
ot  S.  J988  to  extend  the  TJ.S.  Fisheries  contiguous  zone  to  200  nauti- 
cal miles. 

My  name  is  Thomas.  A.  Norris  and  I represent  the  New  England 
Irish  mg  Industry  Advisors  to  the  International  Commission  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic,  Fisheries.  I am  also  associated  with  F.  ,T.  O’Hara 
A Sons,  Inc  a company  operating  six  side  trawlers  in  Rockland, 
Maine,  and  also  operating  one  side  trawler  and  one  stern  trawler  in 
boston,  I am  also  vice  president,  of  the  Old  Colony  Trawling  Corp., 
am,  McCormack  Trawling  Corp.,  operating  the  two  largest  US 
stern  trawlers  in  Poston. 

1 cannot  at  this  time  be  too  emphatic  about  the  necessity  of  the 
extension  of  the  US.  contiguous  zone  for  fisheries  to  200  nautical 
nules  and  the  management  by  a TJ.S.  commission  of  the  fish  resources 
in  that  aim. 


To  regress  a few  years  in  the  history  of  the,  industry,  and  to  point 
out,  the  start  of  the,  erosion  of  the  TT.S.  fisheries  by  ‘foreign  fishiim 
opera  1 ions  it,  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
Meets  started  to  operate  in  an  explora  tory  m anner  in  the  sixties  In 
what  is  Known  ns  the,  TCNAF  area.  These  pilot  ventures,  we  were 
iohl  by  the  scientists,  were  concerned  strictly  with  the  taking  of  her- 
ring which  at  that  time,  were  not,  being  sought  by  our  fleet.° 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  foreign  fleets  started  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  the  reports  from,  the  captains  of  the  U.S.  trawlers  were 
that  they  observed  the  taking  of  large  quantities  of  haddock,  cod 
and  other  demersal  fish. 

When  we  expressed  concern  about  these  reports  to  our  government 
representatives,  they  continued  to  assure  us  that  the  main  effort  of 
the  foreigners  was  herring.  The  foreign  fleets  continued  to  expand 
both  in  national  involvement  and  unit  effort  and  as  each  year  passed 
their  ships  became  more  sophisticated  in  equipment  and  larger  in 
size. 

In  1965  the  foreign  fleet  caught  approximately  160,000  metric 
tons  of  haddock,  completely  wiping  out  the  1963  year  class  ^ and 
making  heavy  inroads  into  other  year  classes  of  this  species.  This 
extremely  high  concentration  of  effort  in  haddock,  by  the  Soviets, 
together  with  what  was  taken  by  other  nations,  caused  such  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  haddock  that  they  never  recovered. 

As  a result,  each  year  in  ICNAF,  the  haddock  quota  lias  been 
reduced  until  this  year,  1974,  we  have  a zero  quota  and  no  directed 
fishery  on  haddock  is  allowed. 

■Senator  Pastoee.  Let  me  ask  a question  at  this  point. 

What  is  a comparative  enforcement  procedure  as  against  an  Amer- 
ican who  violates  an  agreement  of  ICNAF  as  against-  a foreign  ship- 
who  comes  in  here  and  is  not  responsible  to  us  and  is  being  inspired 
and  influenced  by  its  own  government  to  go  out  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Norris.  If  I understand  you  correctly,  Senator,  if  they  violate 
the  closed  areas,  they  are  sighted  by  the  Coast  Guard  who  observe 
the  violation.  What  action  is  taken  by  the  flag  nations  that  they 
belong  to,  we  very  rarely  ever  hear,  but  i f they  are  caught  by  our 
people  inside  the  contiguous  zone  of  12  miles- 

Senator  Pastoee.  Then  you  are  subject  to  action? 

Mr.  Norris.  We  do  act- 

Senator  Pastoee.  So  those  rules  are  made  to  be  enforced  against 
Americans  and  they  are  unenforceable  against  foreign  ships?  Isn’t 
that  what  it  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  the  way  I as  an  industry  person  would  have  to 
look  at  it.  The  foreign  fleets  have  increased,  to  the  extent  that  ap- 
proximately 10  nations  are  now  fishing  in  the  U.S.  ICNAF  area. 
Concentration  of  ships  including  catcher  trawlers,  factory  ships, 
command  ships,  supply,  transport,  and  repair  ships  at  times,  turn 
the  area  at  night  into  an  awesome  sight  that  simulates  a large  city 
with  all  the  lights  and  movements. 

Observations  have  counted  as  many  as  300  or  more  ships  operating 
in  a given  area. 

The  enforcement  of  the  ICNAF  rules  by  the  U.S.  Coa-st  Guard 
and  national  marine  fisheries  officials  poses  a terrific  problem  with 
the  few  units  assigned  to  them  to  operate  with.  However,  with  the 
resources  at  their  disposal,  I believe  they  are  doing  an  excellent  job. 

Recently  in  January  a Bulgarian  was  arrested  inside  the  12-mile 
contiguous  zone  off  New  Jersey.  The  captain  was  fined  $20,000  and 
the  ship  was  fined  $105,000.  In  April  a Rumanian  trawler  was 
arrested  7.5  miles  inside  the  contiguous  zone  off  North  Carolina. 
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The  Rumanian  was  fined  $100,000.  Both  of  these  fines,  in  my  opin- 
ion, were  minima  l. 

As  the  foreign  fleets  have  increased  in  number  and  size,  the  domes- 
tic fleet  has  been  greatly  reduced  through  the  attrition  of  age,  lack  of 
investment  capital,  and  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  resources  on  our 
coast.  I am  of  the  strong  opinion  that  the  turnaround  in  resource 
productivity  brought  by  a 200-mile  control  would  greatly  attract 
investment  capital  again  into  the  U.S.  fisheries  and  make  it  the 
viable  far-ranging  industry  it  formerly  was. 

At  the  present  time  the  fleets  of  Spain,  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Japan,  and  Italy  are  operating  in  the  U.S.  coastal  area. 
The  United  Kingdom,  Iceland,  F ranee  and  Denmark  could,  under 
the  rules  of  ICNAF,  start  to  operate  in  the  area  if  their  require- 
ments so  dictated.  The  foreign  fleets  engage  in  what  is  termed  pulse 
fishing  and  concentrate  on  a particular  species  in  an  area  until  the 
school  of  fish  is  depleted. 

They  then  move  to  another  species  and  repeat  the  procedure  tak- 
ing at  the  same  time  incidental  catches  of  restricted  fish.  All  efforts 
to  conserve  the  various  species  that  are  showing  large  declines  in 
population  are  being  negated  by  t his  incidental  catch. 

A trawler  fishing  for  a certain  species  is  allowed  to  take  or  have 
in  possession  10  percent  of  a restricted  species.  With  large  catches 
of  herring  and  mackerel  by  the  foreign  fleets  the  10-percent  allow- 
ance of  other  restricted  species  could  be  more  and  often  is  more  than 
the  directed  fisheries  of  the  U.S.  fleet. 

We  believe  that  this  is  why  the  recovery  of  haddock  or  any  other 
species  cannot  occur  lmder  the  present  system. 

We  are  now  being  told  by  our  scientists  that  the  yellowtail 
flounder  is  being  fished  beyond  its  maximum  sustainable  yield,  and 
the  catch  must  be  reduced  by  50  percent.  The  will  be  a severe  blow 
to  the  Now  Bedford,  Boston  and  Gloucester  fishing  industry  if  this 
directive  gees  forward.  Large  concentrations  of  foreign  trawlers 
fish  in  the  yellowtail  area  for  other  species  and  we  are  convinced 
that  their  incidental  catch  of  yellowtail  is  far  greater  than  that 
taken  by  our  domestic  fleet. 

As  the  fisheries  resources  lias  depleted  there  on  the  coast,  some  of 
the  foreign  fleets,  being  highly  mobile,  have  moved  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  in  search  of  other  lucrative  area. 

The  foreign  fleets  are  highly  mobile,  capable  of  staying  at  sea  for 
many  months.  The.  U.S.  fleet,  due  to  our  close  proximity  to  the  fishing 
grounds  does  not  have  to  be  as  mobile  and/or  to  have  the  freezing 
capacity  of  the  foreigners.  Ours  is  strictly  a fresh  fish  producing 
industry. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Germany,  to  name  a few,  have,  sent  several 
ships  to  fish  in  the  northeast  Pacific  and  Alaskan  waters,  in  an  explor- 
atory venture.  W<  now  notice  that  the  concept  of  200  miles  is  being 
•considered  much  more  favorably  by  our  west  coast  counterparts. 

Many  things  occur  to  make  the  system  of  a U.S.  fish  producing 
operation  in  competition  with  the  foreign  fleets  anything  hut  a pro- 
ductive one.  The  trawler  operator  competing  with  large  state-sup- 
port fleets  is  now  being  caught  in  the  inflationary  cycle,  what  with 
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the  tremendous  increase  in  repair  and  maintenance  costs,  extremely 
high  taxes  on  synthetic  gear,  FICA  and  unemployment  taxes  in- 
surance costs  which  incidentally  have  risen  to  astronomical  heights.. 

As ^ mi  example  of  the  last  8 weeks  in  the  New  England  area  the 
price  of  fish,  if  you  can  believe  it  with  the  cost  spiral  m effect,  lias 
been  reduced  approximately  50  percent  to  the  trawler  operator.  J las 
condition  exists!  with  absolutely  no  reduction  to  the  consumer  m the 

1CtAoainI  must  strongly  endorse  the  200-mile  concept  and  urge  that 
immediate,  I repeat,  immediate  passage  of  this  control  is  ncccssaiy 
if  the  fish  resources  on  our  shores  are  to  survive,  The  annual  muting 
of  ICNAF  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  June  1973,  attempted  to  reduce 
the  effort  in  the  coastal  areas.  No  resolution  was  reached  and  a spe- 
cial meeting  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  October  1973  resulted  in  a stag- 
o-ered  reduction  of  the .quota  over  a J-ycar  period. 

in  1961  U.S.  effort  on  the  Continental  Shelf  was  94  percent.  In 
1972  it  was  16  percent.  From  1961  to  1972  the  total  catch  by  all  na- 
tions was  up  332  percent,  and  the  effort  was  up  eBO  percent.  _ 

Every  annual  meeting  of  ICNAF  shows  a much  bleaker  pud  ire 
with  more  and  more  species  showing  a decline,  and  now  it  is  the 
yollowtail  flounder,  blue  fin  tuna,  herring,  mackerel,  pollock,  cod, 
you  name  it. 

' Our  Government  must  take  strong  positive  action  to  protect  oui  re- 
sources and  I am  sure  that  we  will  get  strong  affirmative  support 
from  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada.  T , , 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement.  Jake,  do 
you  want  to  say  something  before  we  ask  question  • . 

Mr.  Dtkstka.  Thank  you,  Senator.  In  the  interests  of  time,  and. 
because  I have  testified  on  this  legislation  before,  with  your  permis- 
sion I will  just  enter  the  statement  and  perhaps  summarize  a couple 

°fOn<f  thing  I would  like  to  mention  is  enforcement.. A number  of 
critics  have  said  there  is  not  enough  provision  concerning  enforce- 
ment. I think  that  coastal  fishermen  would  welcome  any  constructive 
suggestions  in  this  area.  However,  the  picture  some  people  paint  of 
once  you  had  this  200-mile  limit,  millions  of  square  miles  to  be  pa- 
trolled, and  patrol  vessels  out  on  a 200-mile  perimeter,  all  this  sort  ot 
thing,  to  me  arc  just,  incorrect. 

The  problem  that  wo  have  at  the  present  time  of  enforcement  is 
not  this  problem.  The  problem  we  have  with  enforcement  is  that  ye 
don’t  have  the  authority  to  do  the  things  that  we  should  do.  We 
have  the  tools  to  enforce,  and  to  enforce  at  much  less  expense,  I 
believe,  than  we  are  doing  right  now  if  we  were  allowed  to  put  the 
right  equipment  aboard  these  foreign  vessels,  to  put  inspectors  aboard 
them,  and  to  charge  a fee  so  they  would  be  paying  for  these  services, 
rather  than  have  the  U.S.  taxpayer  pay  for  them. 

I just  don’t  buy  the  argument  that  this  is  going  to  make  a horrible 
enforcement  problem.  I think  it  will  simplify  the  enforcement  prob- 
lem. The  other  point  I would  like  to  make  is  that,  we  have  a number 
of  people  who  seem  to  persist  in  treating  this  bill  as  if  it  were  a 
simple  bill  that  says  wtc  are  going  to  put  a 200-mile  fence  .out  and 
that  is  it. 
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A ; been  pointed  out  here  this  morning,  section  after  section 
of  (his  hill  deals  with  special  treatment  and  for  anadromous  fish, 
special  treatment  for  pelagic  species,  special  arrangements  with  other 
countries,  arrangements  for  fishing  in  our  waters,  arrangements  for 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  other  nations. 

I Hi  ink  that  these  are  the  very  provisions  that  are  being  put  for- 
ward. in  our  position  in  the  law  of  the  sea  negotiations.  This  is  the 
lurid  of  thing  toe  U.S.  Government  is  advocating.  The  thing  that 
annoys  me  is  people  who  talk  blindly  about  200  miles  and  don’t  see 
i his.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  only  about  10  nations  now  have  this 
200-iiii h iirib.  W e would  he  going  against  the  trend. 

I don’t  think  we  are  going  against  (he  trend  at  all.  I think  look- 
ing to  these  10  nations  is  looking  backward.  I have  been  at  the  law 
of  the  sea  meetings.  1 know  that  Canada,  Mexico,  and  all  the  other 
couid  rues  m this  hemisphere  say  that  the  ultimate  solution  that  they 
see  a i t he  law  of  the  sea  meeting  is  200  miles. 

1 think  we.  should  look  forward  and.  not  backward.  T think  by 
passing  this  legislation  we  will  be,  making  a step  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Pasture.  1 would  like  (o  make  a suggestion  to  my  good 
incud  Mr.  O’Rourke,  if  I might.  That  is,  if  when  you  talk  about, 
imposition  to  the  200-mile  limit,  vigorously  voiced  by  the  tuna,  would 
' •mi  mind  putting  canned  in  front,  of  the  salmon  industry? 

Any  salmon  fisherman  1 know  has  supported  this  bill.  The  canned 
salmon  industry  operating  on  some  of  the  imported  salmon  thov  buy 
f-or-i  the.  fishing  fleets  has  opposed  the  bill.  The  other  thing,  to  my 
goo>;  friend,  \lr.  Norris,  T want  you  to  know  that  is  not  a new  dis- 
< ncrv  of  fishing  fleets  off  Alaska.  I remember  counting  100  vessels 
larger  than  100  feet  between  Gold  Bay  and  the.  Pribilofs.  That  is 
not.  verv  far.  I hey  were  all  fishing.  There  were  many  more  than 
ihaf.  We  just  counted  the  ones  over  200  feet  as  we  were  flyincr  into 
the.  1 Vihilof  Islands.  a « 

I f you  ire  sending  us  some  of  the.  Bulgarians  and  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  vessels,  we  hope,  von  keep  those.  We  are  having  trou- 
ble enough  with  what  we  have  go  I already. 

Scnaror  .Pastors.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

I The.  statement,  follows:]  " 

s ATiSTtfENT  OJ ' ,J \ GCVFt  .T„  DyTCSTRA,  PRESIDENT  .TUDTTIT  FtRTTERMEN’R 

Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

m.-rilc  yen.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Hie  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
milleee  today. 

i so  Jaeoh  .1.  Fvkstrn,  President  of  ihe  Point  Judith  Fishermen’s  Coopera- 
p»  o ssopijif jon  oi  Point  •Tnditli.  Rhode  Island.  I have  previously  given  tosti- 
on  S.  1988  and  on  companion  hills  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Copies  of  Hint 
testimony,  which  includes  extensive  appendices  consisting:  of  graphs  and  charts 
(hat  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  T’.X.  fishing  industry  and  the  extent  of 
foreign  fishing,  are  available  here  today. 

Today  J should  like  only  to  comment  on  a few  specific  points  on  which  the 
testinn inies  of  some  witnesses  at,  other  hearings  have,  in  my  ojiihion,  indi- 
cated some  misunderstanding. 

Tile  first  of  these  is  tile  matter  of  enforcement.  Critics  have  said  that  S.  1988 
lacks  sufficient  provisions  for  enforcement.  This  is  true,  and  we  expect  that 
tiirso  vr  tries  will  come  forward  with  suggestions  for  effective  enforcement 
provisions  which  can  he  included  in  final  legislation  to  he  reported  to  Congress. 
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Other  criticisms  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  100  miles  once  this 
legislation  is  enacted  into  law.  They  point  out  that  present  surveillance  of 
foreign  fishing  fleets  is  difficult  and  costly,  and  they  conjure  up  a picture 
of  thousands  of  Coast  Guard  vessels  patrolling  on  endless  fence  200  miles  at 
sea.  Actually,  however,  most  of  the  presently  exploited  fishing  grounds  are 
less  than  200  miles  from  shore.  With  U.S.  fisheries  management  authority 
lirnil.v  established  at  S.  1988  proposed  and  with  foreign  fishing  fleets  corre- 
spondingly substantially  reduced,  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  monitor  foreign 
fleets  on  various  known  fishing  grounds. 

The  difficulty  today  is  not  that  we  can  not  locate  foreign  vessels — or  our 
own  vessels.  For  example,  our  own  tuna  fleet  is  now  working  under  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  can  be  electronically  be  accurately 
positioned  at  any  time.  This  system  could  be  extended  to  foreign  vessels  if — • 
if — we  had  the  authority. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  given  us  a figure  of  $7500  a day  to  keep  a cutter  at 
sea.  For  three  times  this  amount  we  could  keep  an  enforcement  agent  on  a 
foreign  vessel  at  sea  for  a year  if — again  if — we  had  jurisdiction  on  the  area 
in  which  the  foreign  vessel  were  Ashing.  With  a foreign  fleet  of  fewer  vessels 
we  could  scatter  enforcement  agents  throughout  their  fleets  at  a relatively 
small  expense — an  expense  which  the  foreigners  should  bear — not  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

I could  go  oil  with  other  examples  of  effective  enforcement  arrangements 
we  could  have  but  I simply  wish  to  make  the  point  that  the  problem  with  en- 
forcement is  not  logistics  and  expenses  of  patrolling  vast  areas.  The  problem 
is  that  the  foreign  fleets  are  fishing  in  waters  over  which  we  have  no  manage- 
ment control.  As  long  as  our  only  rights  are  to  board  periodically  under  spe- 
cial treaties  or  courtesy  arangements  and  the  foreigners  cry  harassment  as 
soon  as  we  conduct  truly  effective  boardings,  enforcement  will  continue  to  be 
Ineffective.  The  effective  management  control  S.  1988  provides  would  vastly 
simplify  enforcement,  not  complicate  or  expand  enforcement  requirements. 

Another  point  X should  like  to  address  is  that  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
for  fisheries  other  than  our  coastal  iisheries.  Section  4(a)  extends  United 
States  jurisdiction  over  anadromous  special.  Section  4(a)  (2)  provides  for 
fishing  by  foreign  vessels  in  the  expanded  contiguous  fishery  zone.  Sections  5 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  deal  with  United  States  negotiations,  treaties,  and 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  that  will  provide  for  the  rational  utili- 
zation of  fisheries.  Section  5(c).  provides  for  rational  management  of  high 
sens  pelagic  fish  through  strengthening  existing  arrangements  or  creating  new 
international  organizations.  Section  5(d)  calls  for  the  United  States  to  seek 
agreements  for  U.S.  fishermen  to  harvest  an  appropriate  share  of  fish  off  other 
countries  where  fishermen  of  those  countries  are  not  harvesting  the  resources 
fully. 

Are  these  provisions  in  S.  1988  not  the  very  provisions  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  have  incorporated  in  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaties? 

Have  we  not  asked  those  representatives  of  U.  S.  distant  water  fisheries  who 
claim  these  provisions  are  inadequate — to  revise  and  strengthen  them  in 
tlieir  testimonies  before  this  Committee?  Blind  opposition  to  an  expanded  fish- 
eries management  zone  at  this  point  in  time  is  a dangerous  course  to  follow. 

I,  too,  as  some  of  the  other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  this  Com- 
mittee, have  been  a member  of  the  delegation  to  the  preparatory  meetings  for 
the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  That  today  only  ten  nations 
claim  a 200-mile  fishing  zone  does  not  impress  me.  What  does  impress  me  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  Conference — including  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere — advocate  a 200  mile 
resource  zone  which  includes  jurisdiction  over  fisheries.  I think,  as  do  more 
and  more  others  involved  in  the  Conference,  that  there  can  be  no  agreement 
among  the  nations  at  the  Conference  unless  a 200-mile  resource  zone  is  part 
of  the  treaty. 

Wo  who  represent  coastal  fisheries  ask — as  we  have  been  asking  for  years — 
that  this  extended  jurisdiction  lie  applied  to  our  fisheries  now,  not  several 
years  from  now,  if  and  when  nations  sign  a treaty. 

We  are  grateful  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  many  of  your  colleagues, 
advocate  this  position  through  your  support  for  S.  1988,  and  we  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Senator  Pastor e.  We  are  honored  to  have  here  Capt.  Paul  Lutz 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  I understand  he  is  not  ready  to  make  a statement 
but  is  available  to  answer  any  questions. 

The.  question  lu  re  was  raised  as  to  the  feasibility  of  enforcement 
in  case  we.  do  instil  ute  a 200-mile  limit. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAPT.  PAUL  LUTZ  AND  COMMANDER  PALMER, 

U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Captain  Lutz,  t think  it  would  be  quite  important  to  distinguish 
the,  type  of  regulations  which  will  be  put  into  effect  within  that  200- 
mile  limit,  before  we  could  address  the  type  of  enforcement  action 
we  would  go  into. 

!t  would  be  quite  different  if  it  was  a question  of  just  setting  up 
a barrier  patrol  lo  exclude  completely  all  foreign  vessels  and  con- 
trasted to  a situation  where  we  would  be  concerned  with  the  detailed 
day-to-day  operations  within  the  area  by  many  vessels. 

Senator  Pastor e.  Yesterday  in  Providence  we  had  the  testimony 
on  the  part  of  a small  fisherman.  When  1 say  small,  he  wasn’t  small 
in  stature,  but  he  was  small  in  operation. 

Tie  fold  us  his  gear  was  completely  destroyed  by  a Bulgarian  ship 
that  was  over  250-feet  long,  and  that  he  called  the  Coast  Guard. 
Of  course,  that  ship  turned  around  and  went  out  to  sea. 

Now.  if  if.  is  our,  to  sea,  don’t  you  lose  jurisdiction  over  that  ship, 
no  matter  what  the  violation  was? 

Captain  Lutz.  Unless  we  had  hot  pursuit,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pasture.  Well,  hot  pursuit,  it  would  have  to  be  within 
your  vision? 

< lapfain  Lutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pasture.  As  I understand,  he  lost  the  vision  because  he  had 
a small  boat  and  ibis  was  a big  trawler.  Naturally  lie  couldn’t  com- 
pete with  that  at  all  as  to  speed.  We  do  run  up  against  that  proposi- 
tion. 

( 'aplam  Lutz.  Yes. 

Senator  Pasture.  But  if  we  constituted,  with  proper  guidelines,  a 
200-mile  limit  and  provided  the  (''oast,  Guard  with  sufficient  facilities 
to  patrol,  can  the  oh  be,  done? 

( iaplain  Lutz.  1 think  without  question  it  could  be  done,  sir. 

Senator  Pastork.  Any  question  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  May  I ask:  do  you  use  fixed-wing  patrol  craft 

here  ? 

Captain  Lutz.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  possible  to  pinpoint  all  foreign  vessels,  isn’t 
it  ? 

Captain  Lutz.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  approximately  four  flights  a week 
doing  just  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  By  identification  of  the  photos,  you  can  tell  what 
the  nationality  is.  can’t  you? 

( lapl  ain  Lutz.  We  can,  sir,  and  we  do  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  are  not  really  talking  about  putting  out  for 
one  Coast  Guard  patrol  vessels  to  keep  up  with  all  the  foreign  ves- 
sels; we  could  do  it  with  aircraft,  couldn’t  we? 
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Captain  Lutz.  Wo  have  a great  reliance  at  the  present  time  on  air- 
CTelf  t. 

Senator  Stevens.  As  a matter  of  fact.,  I understand  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  today  you  are  asking  for  14  small  jet  patrol  air- 
craft. Will  you  get  some  of  those  up  here? 

Captain  Lutz.  If  the  commandant  has  that  in  mind,  he  hasn  t told 
us. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  hope  you  get  them. 

Senator  Pasture.  That  is  a job  for  Senators  Pastore  and  Kennedy. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  get  them  for  here  and  I will  get  them  for 

up  our  way.  .. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Captain,  I have  a letter  here  from  a Captain 
Goodwin  from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  7 May.  He  said  I am  just  writing 
as  a followup  on  telephone  calls  to  your  office,  being  engaged  in  the 
offshore  lobster  fishery  as  a master  and  owner  of  my  own  vessel.  I 
am  on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse  due  to  fishing  activities. 

In  tivo  incidents  this  winter  and  spring  I lost  163  lobster  traps  and 
gear  that  goes  into  the  rigging  of  these  traps.  Both  incidents  are  on 
detail  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

March  15,  1974,  Russian  fishing  vessels  Isof  and  Frig  ana,  went 
through  my  fixed  gear.  I lost  67  traps  representing  $2,635,  approxi- 
mately 1600  hours  on  March  15,  I called  the  Coast  Guard  and  in- 
formed them  that  Russian  vessels  were  destroying  my  gear.  I re- 
quested assistance.  No  help  of  any  kind  arrived  until  2:30,  March 
16,  at  which  time  I was  in  port  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 

1 have  been  standing  by  on  the  international  call  and  distress  fre- 
quency 2182  waiting  for  a reply  for  request  of  aid.  As  of  1913,  March 
15,  received  no  reply.  Was  baffled  as  to  what  the  Coast  Guard  in- 
tended. The  lack  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  put- 
ting me  out  of  business. 

Then  ho  gives  another  instance  where  there  was  some  response.  I 
twill  make  the  whole  letter  a part  of  the  record.1 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  typical  is  that? 

Captain  Lutz.  I would  like  Commander  Palmer,  our  law  enforce- 
ment specialist,  to  answer  that. 

Commander  Palmer.  We  have  problems,  where  the  vehicle  is  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  the  incident  that  came  up. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Are  you  requesting  for  vessels  from  the  Con- 
gress ? 

Commander  Palmer.  We  normally  have  two  vessels  out  there  at 
any  one  time.  One  is  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  where  a major  concen- 
tration of  a foreign  fleet  is  or — looking  at  a new  fishery,  for  example, 

,on  the  squid  fishery  operated  up  in  the  mid- Atlantic. 

At  times  we  have  a vessel  spread  apart,  and  on  occasion  they  may 
be  involved  in  a case  and  may  not  be  able  to  respond  right  away. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  I have  received,  you  know,  complaints 
from  different  captains.  This  is  a typical  one.  I am  interested — what 
is  the  problem  ? Should  we  be  getting  more  appropriations  in  order 
to  enforce  it,  in  order  to  have  you  do  your  job? 


1 See  p.  852. 
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There  is  no  sens  ',  in  the  Coast  Guard  taking  a bum  rap  if  you  don’t 
have  the  equipment  and  don’t  have  the  manpower  and  don’t  have  the 
authorization  by  Congress. 

If  that  is  what  you  need,  you  ought  to  let  us  know.  If  it  is  some- 
thing else,  then  we  ought  to  know  about  that,  too. 

If  we  have  these  kinds  of  complaints,  we  want  to  know  why  the 
Coast.  Guard  isn’t,  you  know,  following  up  or  staying  after  these 
kinds  of  eases. 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  it?  How  many  of  these  kinds  of  calls  do 
you  get  ? You  have  one  ship  in  the  mid- Atlantic,  the  other  one  in 
.some  other  location;  you  just  can’t  respond  because  you  don’t  have 
enough  ships. 

Captain  Lutz.  1 think  there  is  one  element  here  that  we  are  at  a 
little  disadvantage.  The  operational  control  for  the  offshore  fisheries 
is  not  being  exerted  by  our  command.  It  is  handled  out  of  NewT  York. 
We.  know  sometimes  that  the  cases — just  incidentally,  that  the  units 
out  there  happen  to  be  ships  that  are  home  ported  here.  We  may  not 
be  privy  to  all  the  circumstances. 

With  this  particular  letter,  sir,  we  would  be  happy  to  reserve  that 
and  see  what  happens. 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  is  one.  I am  sure  there  are,  others.  I am 
not  sure  1.  understand,  but  I am  going  to  delay  this  hearing  in  terms 
of  what  your  organizational  structure  is — that  inhibits  your  being 
able  to  respond  to  this. 

As  I say,  I think  any  of  us  who  come  from  this  part  of  the  country 
are  great  believers  in  the  Coast  Guard.  As  someone  who  spends  a 
good  deal  of  the.  time  on  the  sea  myself,  I think  I have  a healthy  re- 
spect for  the  work  and  problems  you  fellows  are  facing. 

1 hear  from  fishermen  time  and  again  the  wonderful  work  you  do 
perforin.  Then*,  is  no  sense  of  you  getting  into  situations  such  as  this, 
if  it  is  questions  ol  manpower  or  additional  ships,  whatever  you  need. 

You  know,  you  should  let  us  know.  Senator  Past  ore.  is  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  Senator  Stevens  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  others  who  are  very  interested  in  this.  Perhaps  we  can 
give  you  help  in  assuring  you  get  the  manpower  and  ships  that  you 
need. 

I’d  appreciate  it  if  you  would  followup  on  this.  1 want  you  to  know 
personally  1 appreciate  the  work  being  done.  I hope  that  we  could 
make  sure,  you  fellows  are  getting  the  kind  of  materials  you  need  in 
order  to  have  you  do  the  job;  so  we  don’t  have  this  kind  of  situation. 

Captain  Lutz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Partork.  The  Captain  Goodwin  the  Senator  mentioned 
is  a young  man  i spoke  about  earlier  who  testified  in  Providence.  He 
made  the  same  complaint.  He  iterated  everything  contained  in  that 
letter. 

Have  you  out  of  your  command  ever  made  a request  for  more  fa- 
cilities of  the  comrr  andanf  ? I mean  have  you  found  yourself  in  a posi- 
tion where  you  jusr.  did  not  have  enough  facilities  to  exert  the  proper 
surveillance? 

Captain  Lutz.  1 think  the  answer  to  that  is  no,  sir. 
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Senator  Pastore.  If  you  don’t  state  your  problem,  naturally  they 
aro  not  going  to  ask  Congress;  and  it  has  to  really  initiate  at  the 
grass  roots;  and  I would  strongly  suggest — I would  strongly  suggest 
and  I know  that  after  all  you  are  under  superior  command,  and 
whether  or  not  a request  is  made  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that  is  not  primarily  your  responsibility.  That  has  to  be 
done  by  the  commandant.  We  realize  that. 

We  would  hope  that  if  you  arc  deluged  with  these  complaints  of 
violations,  and  you  just  can’t  cope  with  it  because  you  don’t  have 
sufficient  planes  or  sufficient  boats  under  your  command,  that  at  least 
you  ought  to  make  some  indication. 

Then,  of  course,  if  you  are  overruled,  that  won’t  be  your  fault.  At 
least  we  would  have  a genesis  for  action,  on  our  part  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Captain  Ltjtz.  To  explain,  Senator,  the  particular  area  where  we 
are  directly  concerned  is  in  the  12-mile  limit.  That  is  our  responsi- 
bility. 

Senator  Pastore.  At  the  present  time? 

Captain  Lutz.  At  the  present  time.  We  feel  that  within  the  12-mile 
limit  that  our  surveillance  is  quite  good.  We  have  in  addition  to  our 
own  forces,  of  course,  we  have  the  excellent  cooperation  and  concern 
of  all  the  people  here  today  from  our  own  fishermen;  and  there  are 
people  along  the  shore  who  arc  looking  out  with  binoculars  every  day. 
They  give  us  reports.  We  immediately  respond,  either  by  air  or  by 
surface  units. 

We  find,  and  feel,  that  this  is  being  quite  thoroughly  covered  be- 
cause of  this  wonderful  support  by  people  outside  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  are  thousands  of  eyes  that  don’t  belong  to  us  that  are  watch- 
ing for  this  constantly. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stevens.  Captain,  Mr.  Goodwin  yesterday  told  us  that  lie 
got  on  board  a foreign  vessel  and  examined  their  charts,  and  they 
had  on  those  charts  areas  of  American  gear.  Docs  the  Coast  Guard 
notify  the  foreign  vessels  where  the  American  gear  is  located? 

Captain  Lutz.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Senator  Stevens.  Specifically? 

Captain  Lutz.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  T wonder  if  we  need  to  give  them  such  detail  and 
cannot  have  a broader  area  of  gear  location  so  that  they  don’t  know 
specifically  where  it  was  and  pulled  it  right  out.  Do  we  have  to  tell 
them  where  it  is  located? 

Captain  Lutz.  This  was  done  as  a measure  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  gear  conflicts.  This  was  done  as  a negotiated  thing  between  our- 
selves and  the  foreigners.  Wo  feel  it  has  been  relatively  successful.  It 
has  reduced  considerably  the  number  of  conflicts  which  have  occurred. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  think  it  has  been  effective  ? 

Captain  Lutz.  We  think  it  has  been  a good  thing. 

Senator  Stevens.  About  a year  ago,  at  my  request,  because  we  only 
had  one  vessel  north  of  the  Aleutians  in  the  North  Pacific  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  the  Coast  Guard  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Navy 
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whereby  the  Navy  would  assist,  any  time  that  the  Coast  Guard  needed 
assistance. 

That  agreement-  is  effective  here  on  the  east  coast,  too,  is  k? 

Captain  Lutz.  I am  not  familiar  with  that  agreement,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  Navy 
for  any  help? 

( 'a plain  Lutz.  No.  sir.  Of  course,  at  this  time,  there  arc  not  a great 
number  of  units  of  Navy  left. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  quotas  are  being  ob- 
served by  these  foreign  countries  or  not. 

Captain  Lutz.  Well,  a value  judgment  from  Commander  Calmer 
would  be  better  than  my  own. 

Commander  Palmer.  In  this  case  we  would  have  to  defer  to  some- 
one else.  We  don’t  keep  track  of  what  quotas  are  being  met  by  the 
fishermen  in  foreign  nations. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  they  give  a report?  Can  you  tell  us  what 
you  know  from  the  report  ? 

Commander  Calmer.  We  get  monthly  reports  or  annual  reports. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  is  your  impression  from  reviewing?  I 
know  we  can  get  it  from  them. 

Commander  Calmer.  My  impression  is  they  are  keeping  close  to 
the  quotas. 

Senator  Pasture.  Any  further  questions? 

| No  response.] 

Thank,  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

| 'The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  for  the 
record.  ] 

Department  of  Transportation, 

U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  24,  1974. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 


h',8.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  14  May  1 1174  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
held  hearings  in  Boston  regarding  S.  15)88,  “To  Extend  the  United  States  Fish- 
eries Contiguous  Zone  to  200  Nautical  Miles.” 

During  this  hearing  the  Coast  Guard  spokesman  indicated  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  provided  the  facts  regarding  a fishing  gear  conflict  on  15 
March  15174  that  was  discussed  in  Captain  S.  W.  GOODWIN’S  letter  of  7 May 
1074  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The  Operational  Commander  for  the 
Coast  Guard  during  this  incident — Commander,  Atlantic  Area — has  set  down 
the  chronology  of  this  incident  in  his  letter  of  22  May  15174,  which  is  enclosed. 

Additionally,  it  is  noted  that  during  the  hearing  Senator  Ted  Stevens  asked 
Guard  District,  with  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  arrange  for  Navy  units  to  assist  in 
Fisheries  Daw  Enforcement.  As  the  Coast  Guard  spokesman  indicated,  there 
the  Coast  Guard  spokesman  if  there  was  an  agreement  in  the  First  Coast 
is  no  local  agreement  between  the  First  Coast  Guard  District  and  the  Navy. 
However,  for  ihe  record,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  and  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  agreement  concerning 
“Policy  Regarding  DOD  Assistance  in  Support  of  Const  Guard  Fisheries  En- 
forcement Operations,”  which  has  general  application. 


With  best  wishes, 
Si ui  erely. 


H.  S.  Pearson, 

Hear  Admiral,  tj.  8.  Coast  Guard, 
Commander,  First  Coast.  Guard  District. 


Enclosure. 
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Department  of  Transportation, 

U.S.  Coast  Guard, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  22,  1974. 

From : Commander,  Atlantic  Area. 

To:  Commander,  First  Coast  Guard  District  ( dcs) . 

Subject:  L/B  Queen  Fixed  Gear  Conflict  15  March  1974. 

1.  Following  are  the  facts  of  the  L/'B  Queen  fixed  gear  conflict  of  15  March 
1974  to  be  used  in  answering  queries  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committe  con- 
cerning subject  incident. 

2.  At  1725Q  on  15  March,  Coast  Guard  Group  Woods  Hole  received  a call 
from  the  U.  S.  F/V  Palumbo  One,  relaying  for  Queen  who  had  a faulty  radio, 
that  several  Soviet  stern  trawlers  were  approaching  his  gear  in  position  40- 
19N  69-42W.  One  was  identified  at  the  Arov  (W-0404)  and  one  as  the  Fer- 
gana (LI-8128).  An  important  note  here  is  that  Queen  neither  listens  to  fixed 
gear  broadcasts  nor  reports  the  location  of  her  fixed  gear  to  CCGDONE  for  in- 
clusion in  the  daily  broadcasts.  Had  Queen  been  regularly  reporting  her  gear 
locations,  this  problem  might  have  been  averted. 

3.  CGC  Decisive,  on  Offshore  Fisheries  Patrol,  was  diverted  by  Commander, 
Atlantic  Area  to  the  scene  of  the  incident  at  2009Q,  arriving  on  scene  at 
0130Q  on  16  March.  While  enroute,  Decisive  was  unable  to  establish  communi- 
cations with  the  Queen  to  get  further  information  on  the  gear  conflict. 

4.  Upon  reaching  the  scene,  Decisive  sighted  a concentration  of  approxi- 
mately 45  foreign  fishing  vessels  apparently  drifting  and  continued  attempts 
to  contact  Queen  or  Palumbo  One  with  no  success.  (It  was  later  learned 
through  shoreside  investigation  that  Queen  had  departed  the  scene  for  home- 
port  on  15  March). 

5.  At  first  light  on  16  March,  Decisive  boarded  the  Soviet  trawler  Azov  and 
found  no  evidence  of  lobster  or  fixed  gear  aboard.  Fergana  was  later  signed 
with  no  evidence  of  lobster  or  fixed  gear  on  her  decks.  Decisive  was  then  se- 
cured from  the  case  by  Commander,  Atlantic  Area. 

R.  E.  Lehczyk, 

By  direction. 

Senator  Pa  store.  We  have  a Michael  Dukakis  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  DUKAKIS 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Thank  you  very  much  for  permitting  me  to  speak 
before  you.  I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  the  bills 
before  you  which  would  extend  the  fisheries  zone  200  miles.  I don’t 
want  to  take  the  time  to  repeat  all  the  arguments  made  before  you 
already.  I would  like  to  add  one  word  about  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
national agreement. 

I think  in  the  last  analysis,  all  of  us  would  prefer  that  some  kind  of 
solution  be  fashioned  by  the  nations  of  this  world  for  this  problem. 

I would  like  to  add  a personal  note.  As  the  former  moderator  of  the 
reasonably  well-known  “National  Affairs”  public  television  show,  we 
spent  an  entire  show  on  this  particular  issue  and  spent  a great  deal 
of  time  with  it. 

Incidentally,  Senator  Stevens,  we  did  it  on  the  west  coast. 

Senator  Stevens.  Governor  Hickel  was  there  then? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Yes,  he  was. 

We  talked  about  tuna  as  opposed  to  the  species  of  the  east  coast. 
The  east  coaster  was  educated  by  Governor  Ilickel  and  others. 

The  distinct  impression  I had,  after  studying  and  listening  and 
moderating  the  show,  was  the  fastest  and  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
a sound  international  agreement  was  for  the  United  States  to  force  it 
by  extending  its  own  limit.  Unless  the  United  States  took  this  action, 
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other  nations  around  the  world  simply  would  not  begin  to  look  at 
this  problem  seriously  and  begin  to  direct  their  attention  to  a perma- 
nent monitoring  solution.  So  that  rather  than  this  being  a kind  of 
shortsighted  and  nationalistic  and  unilateral  move,  I would  like  to 
suggest  to  you  this  morning  that  maybe  the  best  thing  the  United 
States  couid  do  to  force  the  international  agreement  that  I think  we 
all  believe  we  need,  is  to  take  this  step  and  then  and  perhaps  only 
then  will  other  nations  in  the,  international  community  begin  to  ad- 
dress themselves  seriously  to  the  kind  of  international  agreement 
which  I believe  all  of  us  would  like  to  see. 

Senator  Pastoke.  I agree  with  you  100  percent.  Sometimes,  and 
most  often,  other  people  don't  understand  our  problems.  They  have 
an  idea  we  are  the,  richest  nation  in  the  world,  that  we  can  undergo 
any  suffering:  we  can  undergo  any  hardship  and  for  some  reason,  it 
will  not  hurt  us.  They  don’t  stop  to  realize  we  have  here  in  America 
about  30  million  people  living  on  the  edge  of  povertv.  We  have  unem- 
ployment that  is  higher  sometimes  in  our  country  than  other  foreign 
countries.  The  balance  of  payments,  and  the  balance  of  trade,  and  all 
these  matters. 

T have  said  time  and  time  again,  and  I think  I will  sav  it  again — 
it’s  become  a,  cliche — we  have  an  Asian  desk  in  the  State  Department, 
a European  desk,  air  African  desk:  it’s  about  time  we  had  an  Ameri- 
can desk  in  the  Slate  Department  to  protect  the  American  interests. 
That  is  the  trouble,  with  us.  We  get  to  these  negotiations  and  we  think 
just  because  we  co  ne  home  with  a piece  of  paper,  that  we  have  scored 
a victory.  Many  times,  if  you  read  between  the  lines,  we  are  picking 

Mr  Dttkakts.  I agree  with  you.  Senator. 

1 would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  this  may  be  one  of  those  cases 
where  by'  raking  unilateral  action,  we  may  well  move  the  timetable 
for  a suitable  international  agreement  ahead  bv  making  it  clear  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  ihat  it  is  time  to  act  on  this  in  a sound  multilateral 
fashion. 

Thank  von  very  much. 

Senator  Pastors.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mike,  what  was  the  reaction  on  the  Advocates 
show  ? 

Mr.  Dttkakts.  We  had  a policy  which  solidly  favored  the  extension 
of  the,  limit.  We  aiwavs  used  to  trv  to  screen  out  lobbied  efforts:  and 
we  kind  of  had  the  feeling  that  somebody?  was  out  there  sending  those 
letters  and  postcards  in.  It,  was  overwhelminglv  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion. f think  we  had  some  fishermen  out  there  sending  us  a lot  of  post- 
cards. 

Senator  Pastork.  We.  in  Congress  understand  these  organized  cam- 
paigns. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  are  absolutely  right.  I recall  that  program. 
You  a re  right  about  taking  the  action  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  an 
international  agreement.  You  know.  Iceland  did  the  same,  thing  with 
the,  12-mile,  limit.  People  forget  that.  Now  they  have  won  the  cod 
war.  b ow  maybe,  eve  can  win  the  haddock/halibut  war. 
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Senator  Pastore.  I tell  you  one  thing,  if  Boston  schrod  goes,  we 
are  in  trouble. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  Mr.  Quinn  here,  the  Attorney  General  ? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Pastore.  Salvatore  F avazza  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  SALVATORE  J.  FAVAZZA,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  GLOUCESTER  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Favazza.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I am  Sal- 
vatore Favazza.  I am  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Gloucester  Fish- 
eries Commission  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  which  is  an  arm  of 
the  municipal  government.  We  were  founded  in  1623.  We  are  the 
premier  fishing  port  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  8 years  I have  been  a member  of  the  Industry  Advis- 
ory Committee  to  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Internation- 
al Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  and  I have  served 
in  the  past  as  a commissionmer  on  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

I wish  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  United  States  extension  of 
its  fishery  contiguous  zone  to  200  miles,  and  especially  urge  your 
favorable  report  on  S.  1988,  the  “Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension 
and  Management  Act.” 

At  this  point,  I would  like  to  insert  into  my  statement  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commision. 

[The  document  follows.] 

The  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  1956,  the  legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  created  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission 
to  aid  the  local  fisheries.  It  is  the  only  municipal  fisheries  commission  in 
Massachuetts. 

The  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission  is  a body  politic  and  a public  instru- 
mentality sponsored  by  the  City  of  Gloucester.  The  Commission  is  composed 
of  the  mayor  and  twelve  persons  appointed  by  him,  of  whom  two  are  members 
of  the  City  Council  and  at  least  five  are  connected  with  the  production,  proces- 
sing or  employment  phases  of  the  industry.  In  addition,  the  city  employs  an 
executive  secretary  for  the  Commission. 

The  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission  is  empowered  to  investigate,  advocate 
and  recommend  measures  for  the  promotion,  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
Gloucester  fishing  industry.  It  has  been  active  in  city,  state,  national  and  inter- 
national fishery  affairs  sponsoring  and  advising  on  legislation  and  regulations 
relating  to  fisheries. 

Mr.  Favazzo.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission 
by  formal  vote  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  a United  States  200- 
mile  limit.  Since  then  because  of  continued  unbridled  massive  foreign 
fishing  effort  we  have  seen  our  haddock  catch  reduced  to  2 percent  of 
what  it  was,  our  herring  stocks  reduced  to  10  percent  of  what  they 
were,  and  our  yellowtail  flounder  stocks  on  the  same  road  to  deple- 
tion. Many  other  species  will  soon  follow  this  fatal  road  unless  we  take 
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immediate  extended  jurisdiction  without  having  to  wait  the  several 
years  necessary  tor  implementation  of  a Law  of  the  Sea  agreement. 

Senator  Stevens,  you  mentioned  pulse  fishing.  I wish  I had  brought 
to  this  hearing  a,  chart  I developed  concerning  subarea  five  of  the 
TONAF  agreement.  As  one  speaker  previously  stated,  1963  year  class 
of  haddock  was  a tremendous  year  class.  Up  until  that  point,  the 
American  fishermen,  for  all  practical  purposes,  were  the  only  ones 
fishing  haddock  at  a rate  of  about  100  million  pounds  a year,  which 
to  the  minds  of  our  scientists,  was  the  maximum  sustainable  yield. 

The  Soviets  at  that  time  were  not  interested  in  haddock,  but  that 
1963  year  class  was  so  good  that  in  1965,  and  1966,  they  harvested 
twice  as  much  as  the  American  fleet  harvested,  not  because  they  were 
particularly  interested  in  haddock,  but  simply  there  was  a lot  of  it 
there,  pulse,  fishing. 

As  a result,  we  now  find — and  T wish  I had  that  graph,  because  it 
is  very  graphic. 

Senator  Pa  stow,.  Do  you  have  a copy  of  that  graph? 

Mr.  Favazza.  1 would  certainly  make  one. 

Senator  Pastoue.  Would  you  sen d us  one? 

Mr.  Favazza.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastoue.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  for  the  rec- 
ord : | 


OlTV  OF  GLOUCESTER  FISHERIES  COMMISSION, 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Matt  17,  1974. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastobe, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington-,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Pa  store  : As  the  Senat  e Commerce  Committee  hearing  on  S. 
1988  in  Boston  on  May  14,  1974,  you  asked  me  to  send  you  a copy  of  the  graph 
to  which  I referrec.  I am  enclosing  it  with  this  letter.  Please  accept  it:  and 
this  letter  as  a part,  of  the  record. 

This  graph  is  an  excellent  depiction  of  indiscriminate  pulse  Ashing  by  foreign 
nations  off  our  shorts.  It  tells  the  sad  story  of  the  demise  of  the  American 
haddock. 

For  many  years  i;he  haddock  fishery  in  Georges  Bank  was  virtually  aa  ex- 
clusive American  fishery  with  harvests  of  about  100,000,000  lbs.  annually. 
This  rate  of  catch  was  adjudged  by  the  scientists  to  be  at  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield.  A good  1963  spawning  class  become  commercially  available  in 
1954  and  the  Soviets  suddenly  Ashed  it  unmercifully  for  two  years.  After  clob- 
bering most  of  the  haddock  stock  they  turned  to  other  fisheries  leaving  the 
U.  S.  fisherman  with  the  remains. 

The  graph  depicts  the  resulting  steady  decline  in  the  American  catch,  due 
to  the  Soviet  slaughter.  In  1973  the  catch  was  only  about  2%  of  the  1965  catch. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Salvatore  J.  Favazza, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Favazza.  I have  witnessed  the  ineffectiveness  of  ICNAF  over 
the  past  8 years  from  my  position  on  the  U.S.  Industry  Advisory 
Committee.  The  conclusion  I have  reached  is  our  coastal  stocks  can- 
not be.  effectively  managed  by  an  international  commission,  such  as 
ICNAF.  The  two  coastal  States,  the  IT.S.  and  Canada,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  these  stocks  since  their  vessels 
are  small  and  therefore  have  no  other  fishing  ground  available  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  14  ICNAF  nations  fishing  our 
waters  emphasize  economic  considerations  since  their  mobile  fleets 
can  turn  to  other  fishing  grounds  after  ours  are  depleted. 

Senator  Kennedy,  you  mentioned  the  possibility  of  whether  or  not 
the  foreign  nations  are  exceeding  their  quotas.  I think  it  might 
go  beyond  that,  sir.  I think  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  negotiations, 
the  scientists  are  ignored  as  to  their  recommendations,  as  to  whs.t  is 
the  maximum  sustainable  yield,  and  because  of  those  negotiations, 
the  economic  considerations  of  the  foreign  states  are  such  that  we 
end  up  with  a total  allowable  catch  larger  than  what  is  should  be  in 
the  first  place.  In  Ottawa,  our  scientists  said  we  should  catch  some- 
thing like  900.000  tons.  We  ended  up  with  an  agreement  that  was 
beyond  900,000  tons. 

So  you  see,  it  is  just  a question  of  their  economic  considerations 
outweighing  our  conservation  approach. 

For  this  reason 

Senator  Pastore.  And  who  does  the  negotiating?  A member  of 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Favazza.  There  is  a member  of  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Pastore.  That  figures. 

Mr.  Favazza.  And  also  the,  Department  of  Commerce. 

For  this  reason,  the  only  practical  way  to  properly  manage  and 
conserve  coastal  stocks  of  fish  is  to  place  the  management  responsi- 
bility entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  cqastal  State.  That  State  is  in 
the  best  position  to  study  the  resource  and  police  the  fishing  effort, 
and  that  State  stands  to  gain  the  most  from  the  viability  of  the 
resource  or  lose  the  most  from  its  decline.  Even  our  Federal  admin- 
istrators who  10  years  ago  opposed  the  12-mile  limit  which  has  since 
been  adopted,  now  accept  the  principle  of  coastal  State  management 
of  coastal  stocks. 

S.  1988,  except  for  its  unilateral  application  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  our  fisheries,  is  not  that  far  from  the  current 
Administration’s  so-called  “species  approach.”  It  allows  for  the  host 
State’s  jurisdiction  over  anaclromous  fish  wherever  they  may  range, 
and  ti  recognizes  the  need  for  international  conservation  organiza- 
tions to  regulate  highly  migratory  oceanic  species. 

ft  differs  only  in  its  limitation  of  jurisdiction  of  coastal  species  to 
200  miles,  whereas  the  Administration’s  position  is  that  jurisdiction 
of  coastal  species  applies  to  the  limits  of  their  range.  Such  relatively 
minor  differences  should  be  easily  resolved  and  should  not  unduly 
delay  the  enactment  of  vital  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally,  I must  caution  against  a new  approach  that  has  recently 
surfaced  calling  for  United  States  interim  jurisdiction  over  only 
those  coastal  species  scientifically  adjudged  as  “overfished.”  This 
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“overfished  species  approach,”  which  amounts  to  locking  the  bam 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  must  be  recognized  for  what  it 
is — a worthless  management  tool  of  no  value  whatsoever  to  the 
American  fisherman. 

The  American  fisherman  needs  extended  jurisdiction  over  all 
coastal  species  to  survive,  and  to  be  effective  as  it  has  to  be  imple- 
mented now. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much.  _ , , , . , 

Senator  Kennedy.  I want  to  join  in  welcoming  you.  Maybe  just 
in  about  a minute  and  a half  or  so  you  can  tell  us,  Senator  rastoie, 
and  Senator  Stevens,  what  has  happened  in  Gloucester  m terms  ox 
the  change  in  the  industry  up  there  in  very  recent  times.  It/s  about 
as  moving  an  indictment  of  what  the  realities  are  m the  fishing 
industry  as  we  could  possibly  have. 

Mr.  Favazza.  Yes,  Senator.  , 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  although  the  city  of  Boston  has  been 
the  center  of  the  marketing  of  ground  fish,  haddock,  especially , over 
the  past  years,  much  of  the  haddock  landed  in  Gloucester  in  Bos- 
ton, was  by  Gloucester  vessels. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  if  one  took  all  the  haddock  landed  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  added  them  to  the  haddock  landed  in  Boston,  it  would  be  the 
Gloucester  fleet  that  caught  most  of  the  haddock. 

We  have  had  to  diversify  into  other  species  in  order  to  survive. 
If  we  had  to  depend  on  what  we  fished  for  10  years  ago,  we  would 
be  simply  down  the  drain.  We  would  not  be  a viable  industry  today. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  about  the  imports  in  terms  of  the  indus- 
try itself?  , ^ , T 

Mr.  Favazza.  Well,  the  imports  into  Gloucester  of  fish,  1 was  Look- 
ing at  the  figures  only  a few  days  ago — amounted  to,  in  the  year 
1973,  369  million  pounds.  The  landings  by  the  fleet  were  129  million 

pounds.  , , 

Now,  you  have  also  got  to  remember  that  the  imports  are  gen- 
erally  not  of  whole  fish.  They  are  fillets  of  rocks,  clear  meat,  so  you 
would  probably  have  to  triple  the  amount  of  landings  of  imports 
which  would  bring  you  about  to  1 billion  pounds  to  compare  it  with 
the  129  million  pounds  of  fish  caught  by  the  domestic  fleet ; almost 
10  times  as  much  imported. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Favazza.  You  are  welcome. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you. 

I remember  driving  down  there  right  after  World  War  II,  when 
the  Gloucester  people  began  rebuilding  after  World  M ar  II.  It’s  a 
beautiful  area. 

Mr.  Favazza.  Then  we  had  over  200  fishing  vessels.  We  have  less 
than  100  at  the  present  time  as  a result  of  foreign  fishing  effort  off 
our  coast. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Favazza. 

We  have  Mr.  Chris  Weld,  and  Hal  Lyman,  Are  they  here? 
Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Weld  was  a classmate  of 
mine.  I hope  you  won’t  hold  that  against  him. 
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Senator  Partodk  Tf  be  is  hripf,  T won’t. 

Senator  Kbvntt)T.  Chris,  nice  to  see  you. 

Senator  Pastoh?.  Yon  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  M.  WELD,  NATIONAL  COALITION 

FOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HAL  LYMAN 

SPORTS  FISHERMAN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mem  hers  of  the  committee,  mv  name  is  Chris- 
lopher  M.  Weld,  and  I am  secretary  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Marine  Conservation.  Inc...  a nonprofit  conservation  organization 
having  its  princioal  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  coalition  is  a 
recently  formed  organization  uniting  sports  and  commercial  fisher- 
men across  the  Nation  in  the  interest  of  conserving  the  living  re- 
sources of  the.  sen.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  coalition’s  membership 
;s  eloquent  testimony  of  the  awareness  of  sports  and  commercial 
fishermen  of  the  dangers  threatening  food  and  gamefish  stocks. 
t hey  recognize  that  overexploitation  of  coastal  stocks  by  foreign 
iisiiing  fleets  is  by  far  the  most  mmediate  and  severest  of  such 
dangers. 

. <h  ’low.  this  committee  is  familiar  with  the.  tragic  story  of  the 
NYw  Km  gland  fisheries.  Natural  resources  have  been  depleted  to  the 
point  that,  the  possibility  of  restoring  their  total  productivity  is  the 
subject  of  serious  concern  among  fisheries  scientists.  The  resulting 
economic,  hardship  to  the  people  dependent  upon  those  fisheries  for 
their  livelihood  is  also  known  to  this  committee. 

The  long-term  decline  in  revenues  has  meant  that,  insufficient 
umds  were  available  for  the  purchase  of  new  gear  and  the  replace- 
ment, of  old  vessels.  Few  new  boats  have  been  built  in  recent  years, 
mm  many  older  ones  have  been  lost  or  retired.  F very  year  a smaller 
fleet  of  older  boats  with  increasingly  obsolescent,  gear' goes  to  sea  to 
compete  with  an  ever-larger  armada  of  foreign  factory  trawlers  in 
wafers  where  the  number  of  h arrestable  fish  is  shrinking  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

On  Georges  Bark,  one  of  the  world’s  most,  prolific  fishing  grounds, 
which  nut,  1 the  iate  1950’s  was  fished  solely  by  Americans  and 
Canadians,  the  T7.S.  share  of  the  catch  has  steadily  declined.  Tn 
1903  it  was  41.6  percent.  By  1972  it  had  dropped  to  a mere  9.6  per- 
cent ol  the  total.  On  account,  of  an  enormous  increase  in  effort  and 
a change  in  ohjec fives  and  techniques  during  the  same  period,  the 
local  catch  from  toe  Georges  Bank  area  increased  from  415,388  tons 
n 1963  to  736,911  tons  in  1972.  It  is  worth  noting  that  within  the 
rame  period,  the  total  haddock  catch  declined  from  a high  of  150  362 
ions  m i.s»65  to  5.719  tons  in  1972. 

f Consumption  of  fish  products  has  oontinnallv  outstripped  the 
shrinking  domestic  catch,  with  the  result  that  66  percent  of  the  sea- 
tood  consumed  in  America  in  1972  was  imported,  contributing  a 
deficit,  item  of  $1.3.1  billion  to  TT.S.  balance  of  payments.  Importation 
oi  seafood  from  inreign  sellers  is  a big  business  that  is  growing 
bigger  eveiv  year.  Despite  rising  imports,  however,  many  varieties 
of  table  fish  trad  it.  onally  favored  by  Americans  are  in  short,  supply, 
due  to  dwindling  stocks  and  small  catches.  Consequently,  the  price 
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of  such  fish,  when  available,  it  too  high  to  offer  the  housewife  a real 
alternative  to  costly  meats,  thereby  contributing  to,  instead  of  re- 
tarding, current  inflationary  supply- demand  imbalances. 

What  has  already  happened  to  the  New  England  fishing  industry 
is  in  the  process  of  being  repeated  elsewhere.  The  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  a swift  decline  in  the  west  coast  landings  of  all  of  the 
important  commercially-harvested  coastal  species.  The  recent  ap- 
pearance and  rapid  build-up  of  foreign  fleets  off  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  increased  foreign  fishing  efforts  on  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  indicate  the  development 
of  further  troubles  in  those  areas. 

There  are  no  precise  figures  concerning  the  total  value  of  our 
coastal,  commercial  and  sportfishing  industries.  According  to  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics,  the  total  dollar  value  in 
1972  of  fish  caught  within  200  miles  of  the  U.S.  coastline  was 
$609,777,000.  The  retail  value,  of  course,  was  much  higher.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that  the  1970  sportsfishing  catch 
was  788,411  tons,  which,  at  25  cents  a pound,  would  have  a value 
of  about  $394,205,000.  By  themselves,  these  figures  would  qualify 
our  coastal  fisheries  as  $1  billion  industry.  However,  these  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  billions  of  dollars  expended  annually 
by  sports  and  commercial  fishermen  on  boats,  gear,  equipment,  fuel, 
and  services.  Nor  do  they  take  into  account  the  social  values  involved. 

The  problem,  then,  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  New  England; 
it  is  shared  by  every  State  having  salt  water  commercial  or  sports 
fisheries.  Similarly,  the  economic  impact  of  overexploitation  of 
coastal  fisheries  is  not  limited  to  the  coastal  States ; it  is  spread  over 
every  part  of  this  country  where  seafood  is  offered  for  sale  for  con- 
sumption by  man  or  animal.  Commerce  Department  statistics  tell 
us  that  the  average  American  consumed  12.6  pounds  of  seafood  per 
capita  in  1973.  Less  generally  recognized  is  the.  fact  that  in  addition 
to  what  we  eat,  we  use  another  50  to  80  pounds  of  fish  products  per 
capita  per  annum  for  pet  and  poultry  feed  and  other  purposes.  In 
short,  it  is  a national  pocketbook  issue. 

Our  coastal  fishermen  cannot  compete  with  distant  water  fleets  on 
an  unrestricted  basis,  and  unless  they  are  permitted  a greater  share 
of  the  catch,  our  coastal  fishing  industry  will  be  destroyed  within 
a few  years.  Moreover,  and  at  least  as  important,  the  coastal  fisheries 
cannot  continue  to  be  overexploited  at  present  levels  without  serious 
biological  impairment  of  the  productivity  of  fish  stocks. 

Because  many  of  the  species  depleted  by  destructive  foreign  fish- 
ing practices  are  prized  by  sports  fishermen  as  gamefish  or  important 
food  for  gamefish,  salt  water  sportsfishermen  share  a direct  concern 
with  commercial  fishermen  in  the  establishment  of  a 200-mile  fish- 
eries management  zone.  Sportsfishermen  are  well  aware  that  substan- 
tial reduction  of  essential  gamefish  food  stocks,  such  as  mackerel  or 
herring,  for  example,  will  have  a bearing  on  the  availability  of 
marlin,  tuna  and  swordfish.  Other  commercially  important  species 
such  as  flounder  and  cod  are  also  highly  prized  by  anglers.  Near- 
shore populations  of  these  fish  are  affected  by  overexploitation  off- 
shore. 
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The  National  Coalition  regards  S.  1988  as  the  most  rational  solu- 
tion to  the  fisheries  problems  facing  the  United  States  today.  We 
!1to  aware  that,  there  is  deep-seated  aversion  toward  unilateral  action 
of  any  kind  in  some  quarters,  but  we  believe  that  none  of  the  avail- 
able multilateral  alternatives  offer  an  adequate  solution  to  TT.S. 
fisheries  problems  within  a meaningful  period  of  time. 

Today’s  fisheries  crises  have  developed  during  the  period  of  exist- 
ence of  the  major  fisheries  treaties.  Regulatory  bodies  created  by 
nternational  agreement  such  as  The  International  Commission  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF)  have  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  declining  resources.  Recent  loudly-applauded  agreements 
concerning  drastic  quota  reductions  in  ICNAF  areas  are  regarded 
with  grave  skepticism  by  ICNAF  critics.  In  the  first  place,  such 
agreements  were  achieved  largely  as  a result  of  threatened  United 
States  withdrawal  from  ICNAF  and  on  account  of  the  pendancy  of 
20O-ni i le  limit,  legislation.  Tn  the  second  place,  there  is  a history  of 
nauenforeement.  and  a lack  of  enforcement  capability,  and  finally, 
m view  of  the  enforcement  situation,  there  is  no  cause  to  believe 
that  the  intention  to  comply  with  quota  restrictions  is  universal 
among  ICNAF  participants. " 

Unless  you  have,  been  to  Georges  Rank,  you  can  have  little  idea 
of  fhe,  magnitude  of  the  enforcement  problems  that  quota  regulation 
entails.  Returning  from  the  Northeast,  peak  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 9 last,  year.  T came  upon  a,  gathering  of  ships  in  the  Cultivator 
Shoal  area  It  took  4 hours  at  12  knots  to  steam  through  this  fleet, 
during  which  time,  the  sky  was  lit  up  like  a city  street,  and  there 
were  never  less  than  30  targets  on  the  radar  screen,  all  of  them  too 
large  to  be  American  boats.  In  other  words,  in  an  area  of  about 
ii  by  50  miles,  there  were  several  hundred  vessels.  Yet  the  Enforce- 
ment and  Surveillance  Flight  conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard  just 
2 days  earlier  reported  a total  of  12  foreign  vessels  in  the  normal 
search  area..  This  example  is  not  cited  as  a criticism  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  covering  the  large  areas 
involved  with  the  equipment  and  resources  available. 

The.  forthcoming  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  best  solution  to  America’s  fishing  problems.  The 
National  Coalition  rejects  this  assertion.  The  failure  of  all  prepara- 
tory subcommittees  to  come  to  agreement  with  respect  to  procedural 
matters  demonstrates  the  unlikelihood  that  any  agreement  on  sub- 
stantive matters  will  he  reached  at  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference. 

In  1930,  1958  and  1960.  the  world  community  gathered  to  resolve 
questions  concerning  the  widths  of  the  territorial  sea  and  exclusive 
lishmg  zones.  Fad  of  these,  efforts  failed,  because  the  questions  were 
not  ripe  for  codification.  Practice  among  nations  with  respect  to  sea- 
ward claims  of  jurisdiction  is  more  diverse  today  than  it  was  in 
1960,  Today,  the  trend  is  toward  the  200-mile  limit,  not  away  from  it. 

Why,  therefore,  is  there  so  much  r esistance  to  S.  1988  in  our  State 
Department?  Critics  of  TT.S.  policy  tend  to  believe  that  it,  is  con- 
trolled by  a small  group  of  southern  California  tuna  and  Gulf 
shrimp  interests,  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the,  history  of  our 
relations  with  Peru,  Chile.  Ecuador  and  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions claiming  200- mile  jurisdictions. 
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The  tuna  fleet  is  directly  threatened  by  the  200  mile  doctrine  be- 
cause 200-mile  exclusive  fisheries  jurisdiction  empowers  the  coastal 
nation  claiming  it  to  impose  a tax  on  the  tuna  fleet  which  would 
impare  its  ability  to  compete  in  the  world  market.  It  is  under- 
standable, therefore,  that  tunaboat  owners  and  the  tuna  canning 
industry  (which  indirectly  controls  roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  tuna 
fleet)  have  fought  vigorously  against  the  200-mile  limit.  And  they 
have  been  vigorously  supported  by  fishermen’s  and  cannery  workers’ 
unions.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  our  offshore  fisher- 
men account  for  only  20  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  fish 
landed  and  employ  less  than  2 percent  of  all  U.S.  commercial  fisher- 
men. 

Opponents  of  S.  1988  often  rely  upon  legal  arguments.  The  law  of 
the  sea,  however,  more  than  the  law  of  the  land  is  uncertain  much 
of  the  time  and  in  a process  of  development  most  of  the  time.  It  is 
certain  only  that  S.  1988  is  soundly  grounded  upon  legal  precedent. 

To  cite  a few,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  was  the 
Fur  Seals  Act  pursuant  to  which  the  United  States,  relying  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  its  authority,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  seals 
in  the  Bering  Sea.  The  Anti  Smuggling  Act  of  1935  involved  a sea- 
ward reach  of  62  miles.  The  1945  Truman  proclamation  on  the 
continental  shelf  annexed  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  continental 
shelf  to  the  United  States.  In  a second  proclamation,  President  Tru- 
man articulated  a policy  supporting  the  extension  of  fisheries  juris- 
diction by  coastal  nations.  Mexico  was  quick  to  follow  this  lead, 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  its  continental  shelf  and  the  fisheries  in 
superadjacent  waters,  and  the  United  States  granted  recognition  to 
the  Mexican  claim  in  1946.  In  1951  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Anglo-N orwegian  Fisheries  case  came  down  on  the  side 
of  reasonable  extensions  of  jurisdiction.  In  1956  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Jurists,  the  legal  organ  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  approved  the  “Principles  of  Mexico,”  a doctrine  concerning 
the  right  of  individual  states  to  extend  jurisdiction.  The  Bartlett 
Act  of  1964  claimed  exclusive  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  sedentary  fishes 
on  or  within  the  continental  shelf,  and  the  act  of  October  14,  1966 
unilaterally  extended  America’s  exclusive  fishery  jurisdiction  to  12 
miles.  In  each  case,  the  necessity  to  protect  natural  resources,  the 
special  interest  of  a coastal  state  or  the  right  of  self  protection  were 
cited  as  justification  for  the  particular  act. 

I understand  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  before  this  com- 
mittee that  in  the  interest  of  world  opinion,  the  United  States  should 
follow  the  guidelines  for  unilateral  action  provided  by  Article  7 
of  the  1958  Convention  of  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  Living  Be- 
sources.  This  proposal  argues  that  contractual  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  1960  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  (to  which  some 
of  the  principal  fishing  nations  are  parties)  add  a measure  of  au- 
thority to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  Conservation  (to 
which  none  of  the  principal  fishing  nations  are  parties) ; and,  there- 
fore, that  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention  on  Conserva- 
tion would  lend  a coloration  of  moral  rectitude  to  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States. 
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The  National  coalition  disagrees  with  the  necessity  for  such  cos- 
metic maneuverings,  and  we  reject  the  legal  and  logical  reasoning 
involved.  Despite  dire  predictions  to  the  contrary,  again  mostly  by 
tuna  and  shrimp  interests,  world  opinion  was  silent  when  the 
United  States  extended  jurisdiction  to  12  miles  in  1966,  and  in  view 
of  current  devel moments,  it  is  likely  to  be  silent  concerning  a 200- 
mile  extension.  This  is  a delaying  tactic  invented  by  the  shrimp  and 
tuna  industries  to  serve  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  interest.  As  a practical  matter,  further  indefinite  delay  in 
the  imposition  of  effective  conservation  means  additional  damages 
to  our  coastal  fisheries,  which  the  Nation  can  ill  afford. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  1950  and  1960  TT.N.  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conferences  failed  in  their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  territorial 
sea  and  fisheries  limits.  Neither  the  Fishing  and  Conservation  Con- 
vention nor  the  High  Seas  Convention  became  law;  they  impose 
little  obligation  on  those  nations  which  signed  them  and  less  upon 
those  that  did  not.  In  fact,  there  is  no  generally  accepted  rule  of 
international  law  'regarding  permissible  breadth  of  fisheries  limits  or 
prohibiting  the  unilateral  extension  of  fisheries  limits. 

Some  opponents  of  S.  1988  are  trying  to  cast  the  issue  of  fisheries 
jurisdiction  in  the  context  of  freedom  of  seas;  however,  the  right  of 
free  passage  should  not  be  confused  with  the  concept  of  unrestricted 
fishing.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  fishi  ng,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  is  modified  by  preferential  rights 
of  coastal  states  to  preserve  the  productivity  of  the  fisheries  in 
coastal  waters. 

The  National  Coalition  regards  S.  1988  as  a legitimate  exercise  of 
such  preferential  rights  and  believes  that  it  serves  the  interests  of 
the  international  community  as  a whole.  The  Coalition  holds  that 
our  coastal  fisheries  are  essential  to  the  national  well-being  and  that 
continued  unrestricted  fishing  of  coastal  stocks  constitutes  a clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  national  welfare.  The  Coalition  urges  the 
prompt  adoption  of  S.  1988. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  and  privilege  to  present  these 
views  on  this  important  issue. 

Senator  Pastork.  Thank  you  ver  y,  very  much,  Mr.  Weld. 

Mr.  Lyman,  do  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may. 

My  name  is  Henry  Lyman,  known  also  as  Hal  Lyman,  which  is 
the  name  under  which  I write. 

1 am  publisher  of  Salt  Water  Sportsman  magazine,  a national 
periodical  devoted  to  rod  and  reel  angling  throughout  the  country. 
I also  serve  on  a variety  of  commissions  and  committees  in  the  fish- 
eries area. 

T would  like  to  bring  in  a few  figures  this  morning  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  previously.  Obviously  I cannot  speak  for  the — 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  magazine,  but  I can  say  one  thing  for  sure. 

Since  this  concept  of  the  200-mile  fisheries  limit  has  come  up,  I 
have  received  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  countless  letters,  personal 
talks  for— with  our  readers,  and  there  has  not  been  on  single  voice 
in  opposition  to  this  concept.  They  were  all  in  favor  of  it. 
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I would  like  to  point  out  when  you  consider  the  independence  and 
spirit  and  the  general  cussedness  of  the  marine  angler,  this  is  kind 
of  a record  in  itself,  to  have  them  all  agreeing  on  one  point. 

The  sport  fishing  industry — and  I use  the  word  advisedly — is  a 
large  one.  In  the  1970  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and  Hunting 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  was  found 
there  were  approximately  9,460,000  salt  water  anglers,  12  years  of 
age  or  older,  ivho  fished  regularly  each  year  during  that  year. 

In  1970,  they  spent,  directly  on  their  sport — this  is  not  indirect — 
approximately  $1,224,750,000.  _ 

These  figures  are  impressive,  but  I think  the  thing  that  is  even 
more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  individual  anglers 
between  1965  and  1970  increased  by  14  percent  and  is  increasing  at 
that  same  rate.  The  average  expenditures  of  those  anglers — that  is 
the  average  expenditure-increased  in  the  same  5-year  period  by 
34  percent.  . 

This  means  that  there  are  roughly  10i/2  million  marine  anglers  m 
the  United  States,  spending  roughly  $2  billion  a year  on  items 
directly  involved  in  their  sport.  This  does  not  involve  expenditures 
for  sport  fishing  craft.  It  doesn’t  involve  companies  such  as  my  own, 
a small  publishing  company,  it  is  true,  but  directly  related  to  the 
sport  fishing  industry. 

The  payrolls  in  the  factories  of  those  manufacturing  concerns 
making  fishing  tackle  and  related  accessories  is  extremely  large.  Just 
as  one  example  of  many,  in  the  unlikely  place  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, there  is  a fishing  lure  manufacturing,  company  that  utilizes 
735  million  hooks  in  the  course  of  a year.  This  is  one  lure  manufac- 
turing company,  out  of  perhaps  550  throughout  the  country. 

One  factor  which  worries  both  anglers  and  those  of  us  involved  in 
the  huge  sport  fishing  industry,  is  the  dcreease  in  the  supply  of  fish. 
Like  those  in  the  commercial  fishing  industry,  we  are  concerned 
with  overharvesting,  with  the  lack  of  proper  management,  and  with 
lack  of  control  over  foreign  fleets.  Although  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  may  come  up  with  an  international  solution — and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Weld  that  it  probably  will  not — there  is.no  provision 
for  controls  in  the  measure  taken  at  the  conference  are  implemented. 

In  my  opinion,  Senate  1988  would  furnish  these  controls  while 
there  is  still  time  for  them  to  be  effective. 

You  undoubtedly  heard  of  conflicts  between  sport  and  commercial 
fishermen.  I am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  main,  these  conflicts  arc 
minor  today.  Sport  fishermen  are  willing  and  eager  to  work  with 
their  commercial  counterparts  to  establish  a 200-mile  fisheries  limit 
off  our  coasts,  to  save  the  resources  while  they  are  still  there  to  save. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  I think  at  this  juncture — it  is  10 :30  o’clock.  I have  already 
explained  we  must  go  back  to  Washington  because  of  certain  im- 
portant votes.  According  to  my  list,  I have  a Leonard  Roche;  I 
have  an  Austin  Skinner ; a Harvey  Michelson ; a Howard  Nickerson ; 
a Harry  Swain;  a Hal  Lyman.  He  has  just  testified.  I have  also  a 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Gordon. 
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Are  these  gentlemen  here? 

[Show  of  hands.] 

Senator  Pastoke.  Is  there  anyone  else,  apart  from  the  names  that 
I have  called,  that  would  like  to  testify? 

[Show  of  hands.] 

Senator  Pastork.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  MoNerny.  Michael  J.  Mc.Nerny. 

Senator  Pastors.  All  right,  sir. 

Your  name? 

Mr.  Don  nig  a iv.  John  H.  Donnigan. 

Senator  Pastors.  We  want  to  hear  everyone.  I would  hope  that 
you  would  take  into  account  the  convenience  of  other  witn eases,  too. 
This  is  about  six  or  seven  witnesses.  We  have  1 hour  within  which 
to  do  it. 

T would  hope  it  you  have  a long  statement,  that  you  insert  it.  in 
the  record  and  just  recapitulate. 

I will  call  as  the  first  witness,  Austin  Skinner  of  the  Fishermen’s 
Union.  Is  he  here'' 

Is  there  anyone  on  the  list  here  you  would  like  to  have  sit  at  the 
table  with  you  ? 

STATEMENT  0E  AUSTIN  SKINNER,  NEW  BEDFORD  FISHERMEN’S 

UNION 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  I do  have  one  of  my  partners  in  the  union 
hall,  Senator. 

Senator  Pastort.  Fine.  Have  him  come  forward. 

We  arc  ha.ppy  to  have  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I notice 
you  have  heard  a lot  of  testimony  in  some  of  the  other  hearings  you 
have  had  on  the  effects  of  the  fisheries,  so  I am  attempting  to  stay 
away  from  this  area  and  to  try  to  concentrate  on  why  we  think 
extension  is  necessary,  as  opposed  to  international  agreements,  as 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  first  settled  in  this  area,  the  fisher- 
ies have  played  an  essential  part  in  the  economy  of  the  colonies  and 
later  the.  Nation.  Thank  God  they  cannot  see  how  these  fisheries 
have  been  desecrated  in  the  last  15  years.  The  situation  grows  con- 
tinually worse  with  more  and  more  foreign  fishing  vessels  competing 
with  ns  for  less  fish.  Existing  international  agreements  have  not 
worked  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  and  in  our  opinion  will  never 
be  satisfactory  to  the  domestic  fisheries  interests. 

In  the  early  1960’s  the  New  Bedford  fishermen  recognized  the 
need  for  long-range  conservation  methods  in  the  coastal  fisheries. 
Because  we  were  part  of  an  international  management  scheme  and 
because  the  United  States  had  no  authority  under  existing  law,  the 
fishermen  had  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  depletion  of  the  major 
stocks  of  fish  on  which  we  were  dependent  for  our  livelihood. 

The  number  of  nations  in  the  world  community  which  have  ex- 
tended their  fisheries  jurisdiction  has  increased  dramatically  and 
coincides  with  the  growth  of  the  distant  water  fishing  fleets  which 
have  depleted  fishery  stocks  around  the  world. 
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In  all  probability,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  come  to 
some  conclusions  with  regards  to  either  extended  jurisdiction  01 
coastal  control  of  the  coastal  fisheries.  The  problem  that  we  see 
in  using  this  avenue  is  the  fact  that  any  such  international  pact 
usually  takes  several  years  to  obtain  the  necessary  signatures  to  place 
the  agreement  in  force.  Our  fisheries  cannot  wait  for  this  type  or 
action.  If  we  do,  there  will  be  no  fishery  left.  We  desperately  need 
th  type  of  unilateral  action  which  is  being  studied  here  today. 

The  basic  problem  with  a multinational  agreement  such  as  IUNAP 
is  that  most  conclusions  reached  are  an  after-the-fact  sort  of  con- 
elusion  and  conservation  measures  adopted  have  not  helped  to  even 
keep  the  fisheries  at  an  even  level.  . , 

We  feel  that  a major  reason  for  this  is  the  question  of  the  by-catch 
or  incidental  fish  caught  when  fishing  for  a basic  species— that  is, 
flounders  caught  when  fishing  for  red  or  silver  hake.  The  quota  for 
red  and  silver  hake  in  subarea  five  for  1974  amounts  to  240  metric 
tons.  In  1973,  the  total  catch  of  red  and  silver  hake  was  around 
199.8  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  accounted  for  26.3 

metric  tons.  , . „ . „ , • 

The  foreign  catch  was  173.5  metric  tons.  If  this  foreign  fleet,  m 
catching  this  amount,  also  took  the  allowable  10  percent  incidental 
catch  of  yellowtail  flounder,  they  would  have  brought  on  deck  ap- 
proximately 17.3  metric  tons  of  yellowtail  flounder,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  more  than  70  percent  of  wThat  U.S.  vessels  can  land  under 
established  quotas  for  yellowtail  flounder.  . , 

These  figures  may  overglamorize  the  situation,  but  m context  of 
ICNAF  agreements,  the  situation  could,  and  in  fact  many  fishermen 
believe,  does  exist.  Before  ICNAF  could  ever  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment to  protect  the  fisheries  the  problem  of  the  incidental  catch 

would  have  to  be  cleared  up.  _ . , . 

It  has  been  argued  that  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  would 
be  harmful  to  our  distant  water  shrimp  and  tuna  fisheries.  The 
recently  negotiated  agreement  with  Brazil  and  th  fact  that  our 
Government  reimburses  any  fines  levied  on  the  tuna  fleet  by  South 
American  countries  is  indicative  that  the  IT.S.  Government  does  in 
fact  recognize  the  extended  jurisdiction  of  some  countries.  S.  1988 
would  allow  the  TJ.S.  Government  to  do  the  same  thing  to  foreigners 
off  our  shores  for  a much  better  reason.  This  would  be  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  coastal  species. 

In  closing,  we  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  support  and  rec- 
ommend the  passage  of  S.  1988. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Leonard  J.  Roche. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  J.  ROCHE,  PRESIDENT,  BOAT  OWNERS 
UNITED,  INC.,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Mr.  Roche.  I am  Leonard  J.  Roche.  I am  president  of  the  Boat 
Owner's  United.  I am  a former  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Commissioners 
for  ICNAF. 

Boat  Owners  United  is  made  up  mostly  of  owner/ operators — New 
Bedford  men  who  own  and  work  as  fishermen  on  their  vessels. 
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I my  are  not  spec  ulators  who  have  their  money  from  one  business 

o another. 

They  are,  fishermen,  who  have  successfully  built  the  New  Bedford 
industry  into  a $70  million  business.  Yet,  the  effort  of  these  people 
may  go  to  waste  unless  the  wholesale  rape  of  the  fisheries  stocks  in 
our  front  yard  bv  foreign  national  distant  water  fleets  is  left  to 
present-  instruments. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1965  the  industry  landed  147,316,000  pounds 
of  fish  here  in  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts  total  landings  for  that 
year  were  409.630,000  ponds.  The  condition  of  the,  stocks  was  good 
and  the  future  looked  promising.  We  had  a thriving  haddock  and 
cod  fishery  phis  an  unlimited  flounder  fishery  including  the  famous 
New  Bedford  yellowtail  flounder. 

Mine,  years  later,  the  haddock  fishery  is  just  about  extinct.  The 
flounder  is  in  danger  of  disappearing,  even  for  sportsmen,  as  was 
mentioned  here  previously. 

Oiir  annual  catch  in  New  Bedford  is'no  longer  147  million  pounds. 
It,  is  now  60-million  pounds,  less  than  half, "and  this  is  with  more 
effort  and  longer  trips. 

in  the  early  stages  of  the  game,  we  pleaded  for  conservation  by 
all  parties  concerned.  The  more,  we  pleaded,  the  harder  the  foreign 
national  fleets  fished  on  our  stocks  of  fish. 

First  they  took  our  full  grown  stocks,  then  the  smaller  fish,  until 
the  stocks  were  beyond  the  maximum  sustainable  yield.  Yet  they 
confirmed  until  the  stocks  were  in  dangerous  condition. 

All  the  while,  their  representatives  sat  down  with  our  Govern- 
ment representatives  within  the  International  Committee  for  North- 
vest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention  a,nd  talked  in  general  terms 
about,  fhe  need  for  conserving  the  stocks. 

_ !>ne  instance,  the,  Soviets  agreed  to  stay  out  of  the  yellowtail 
fishing  areas,  hut  neglected  to  pass  the  word  to  their  enormous  fleet 
which  continued  to  clobber  the,  stock  and  feed  our  $70-million  indns- 
i ,'v  into  the,  fertilizer  cooking  olants  on  the  sterns  of  their  vessels. 

.lust  last  week  a number  of  New  Bedford  boats  were  fishing  on 
the  3600-6040  line— by  T.oran  hearings — in  the,  middle,  of  the  vast 
fleet  of  huge  foreign  vessels.  If  you  were  to  be,  present  on  this  scene 
at  nighttime,  it  would  look  to  you  just  the  same  as  a large  city  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  lights  as  far  as  one  can  see  over  the 
horizon.  < inr  men  were,  trying  to  bring  home  a,  decent  trip  of  yellow- 
tail  flounder.  They  spent  most  of  the  time  dodging  these  large  vessels 
which  would  hear  down  on  them  even  though  our  American  vessels 
had  the  right  of  way.  Finally,  a Const  Guard  vessel  arrived  to  act 
as  interference  for  the  American  fleet.  I remind  yon,  these  incident.' 
lake,  place  every  day  in  our  own  front,  yard  in  the  Atlantic. 

This  points  up  an  absolute  need  for  extended  jurisdiction  to  the 
400-mila  limit,  ft  is  a regulation  needed  for  two  reasons:  conserva 
lion  and  economics.  Without  extended  jurisdiction,  the  foreign  na- 
tional fleets  will  continue  uncontrolled! — breaking  the  chain  of  life 
in  the,  ocean  until  all  species  are  endangered.  It  is  a known  fact  to 
scientists,  fishermen,  and  boatowners  that  they  have,  broken  every 
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conservation  rule  in  the  book,  even  though  they  profess  to  be  con- 
cerned with  conservation  measures. 

Economically,  the  Greater  New  Bedford  area  and  other  areas 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  dependent  for  a good  portion  of  their 
prosperity  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  fishing  industry.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  the  fish- 
ing industry  wait  until  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  decides  for 
all  nations  what  will  be  defined  as  extended  jurisdiction.  The  fisher- 
men and  the  boat  owners  cannot  wait  while  the  cumbersome  machin- 
ery of  international  politics  decides  our  fate.  Our  fate  will  be  de- 
cided by  you,  the  Congress.  Immediate  extended  jurisdiction  will 
give  us  the  chance  to  truly  conserve  the  valuable  stocks  of  seafood 
off  our  shores.  In  reality,  extended  jurisdiction  should  have  been 
done  a number  of  years  ago. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

Our  next  witness  is  Harvey  Michelson. 

STATEMENT  0E  HARVEY  MICHELSON,  ATTORNEY, 
SEAFOOD  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Miciieeson.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a pleasure  being  here  today. 

I am  Harvey  Michelson,  an  attorney  representing  the  Seafood 
Dealers  Association  of  New  Bedford,  the  processors  of  substantially 
all  the  fresh  fish  product  landed  in  the  Port  of  New  Bedford. 

The  Port  of  New7  Bedford  is  probably  a true  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry port.  It  is  reflective  of,  in  most  cases,  new  and,  in  all  cases, 
rehabilitated  fish  processing  plants.  It  houses  600  to  700  fishermen,  120 
boats,  and  approximately  600  seafood  workers  in  addition  to  all  sup- 
porting facilities. 

Each  and  every  one  of  them  is  blending  a little. 

When  one  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  he  generally  re- 
flects on  an  attempt  to  establish  how  and  why  he  got  there.  And  so 
it  is  today. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  the  result  of  circumstances  which 
have  in  fact  become  disastrous  and  were  perhaps  necessary  for  a real 
recognition  to  be  given  to  the  unalterable  fact  that  the  domestic  fish- 
ing industry  is  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

As  reported  in  the  newspapers,  it  has  been  suggested  by  representa- 
tives of  other  facets  of  the  so-called  domestic  fishing  industry,  for 
example,  the  shrimp  people  and  th  tuna  people,  that  the  domestic 
industry  should  be  left  at  a status  quo  to  be  protected  down  the  line 
by  conventions  which  have  indeed  historically  created  the  situation 
which  today  exists. 

The  fishing  industry  of  the  northwest  as  further  reported  in  the 
papers  has  been  called  a “museum  piece”  and  it  is  strange  that  any 
aspect  of  the  domestic  industry  should  be  marked  by  one  who  has  not 
vet,  felt  the  impact  of  foreign  fishing  pressure  in  the  particular  area 
that  he  represents. 
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This  would  appear  to  be  a flagrant  nonrecognition  of  what  is  capa- 
ble of  happening  to  any  fishery  historically  looked  upon  as  domestic, 
once  encroached  upon  by  foreign  fishing  pressure. 

The  inability  to  recognize  the  circumstances  which  provoked  that 
type  of  remark  is  tantamount  to  the  inability  of  the  particular  person 
to  recognize  what  could  happen  and  probably  will  happen  to  that 
group  he  represents  unless,  of  course,  the  group  he  does  represent  is 
not  in  fact,  involved  in  the  domestic  fishing  industry. 

On  reflection,  urdess  one  knew  it  to  be  otherwise,  the  past  8 or  10 
years  could  be  looked  upon  as  a contrived  scheme  to  systematically 
annihilate  species  of  fish  under  the  guise  of  international  agreements 
and  conventions  which  were  supposedly  attempted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  and  rehabilitating  those  very  same  species. 

We  in  the  northeast  may  appear  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
impact  of  the  legislation  which  is  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

We  have  lived  through  the  annihilation  of  haddock  and  possibly 
may  see  the  annihilation  of  vellowtail  flounder  within  a time  frame- 
work that  only  amounts  to  a few  years. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  being  considered  will  continue  to  raise 
arguments  that  the  unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  in  declar- 
ing extended  jurisdiction  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  negotia- 
tions at  such  meetings  as  the  International  Commission  for  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  and  the  so-called  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be 
held  this  summer. 

Tn  fact,  I have  not  heard  one  comment  from  any  knowledgeable 
person  that  indicates  that  there  will  be  any  success  at  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  and.  certainly,  based  on  past  performance,  one  cannot 
assume  that  there  will  be  much  success  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
foreign  fishing  activity  in  those  areas  subject  to  ICNAF. 

May  I summarize  a report  prepared  by  the  Northeast  Fisheries  Cen- 
ter for  the.  ICNAF  advisory  meeting  on  May  8. 1974,  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  certain  fisheries : 

1.  Flounders  other  than  yellowtail—  sub-area  5-6 — “Stock  condi- 
tion in  general  poor ; foreign  by-catch  a significant  problem.” 

2.  Haddock — Sub-area  ’ — “Stock  still  at  very  low  levels;  all  efforts 
to  minimize,  by-catch  needed.” 

3.  Herring  (regulated  fishery)— -Division  5ff — “Total  available 
catch  may  have  to  be  less  than  1974  as  classes  since  1970  do  not  appear 
strong.” 

4.  Mackerel — Sub-area  5-6 — “Abundance  indices  calculated  by  U.S. 
show  continued  decline.” 

5.  Other  fish — Sub-area  5 and  6 — “Survey  cruise  information  indi- 
cates low  stock  levels.” 

6.  Squid — “Concern  about  increasing  fishing  activities  in  this  fish- 
ery.” 

7.  Yellowtail  flounder — 5Z  W of  69° — “Stock  has  continued  to 
decline  as  removals  exceed  recruitment.” 

8.  Yellowtail  flounder— Sub-area  6— “Stock  is  declining  due  to 
removals  exceeding  recruitment.  Continued  fishing  will  further  de- 
plete stock.” 

Tn  the  meeting  at.  which  the  above  information  was  disseminated, 
the.  question  was  asked  whether  it  was  anticipated  a year  ago  that  the 
fisheries  above  mentioned  would  reach  the  levels  that  appear  to  be 
existent.  The  answer  was  “no.” 
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With  regard  to  the  yellowtail  and  flounder,  both  of  which  are 
under  international  supervision,  there  is  very  little  doubt  m anyone s 
mind  that  the  depletion  that  has  taken  place  m 1 year  is  a result  o± 
unreported  catches  of  these  fisheries  by  foreign  vessels. 

We  are  told  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  substantially  reduce  fishing 
in  certain  of  the  areas  referred  to  above  in  order  to  rejuvenate  the 

stocks  • 

Based  on  past  experience,  reduction  in  overall  quantities  of  fish  to 
be  taken  will  result  in  a much  greater  than  proportional  reduction  in 
the  total  U.S.  catch,  as  the  continued  taking  of  large  quantities  ot 
fish  that  are  not  reported  by  foreign  vessels  will  continue. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  history  of  yellowtail  and  flounder  under 
international  supervision  to  see  a classic  example  of  negotiated  de- 
struction of  a natural  resource  in  a period  of  10  years. 

The  foreign  vessels  will  voluntarily  remove  themselves  from  any 
area  in  which  it  is  not  economically  reasonable  for  them  to  remain 
and  their  voluntary  removal  will  leave  in  its  wake  the  destruction  ot 

It  has-been  stated  time  and  time  again  that  the  United  States  needs 
a national  fisheries  policy.  I concur.  But  based  on  past  experience, 
one  can  conclude  that  a national  fisheries  policy  entangled  m lUJNA.fi  - 
type  negotiations  and  Law-of-the-Sea  conferences  will  bring  to  other 
parts  of  this  country  what  has  befallen  the  northeast. 

It  would  appear  that  fishing  pressures  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
by  foreign  nations  is  increasing.  I believe  that  the  available  informa- 
tion indicates  that  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  now  operating  has 
increased  15  percent  from  last  year  and  that  there  have  been  put  into 
service  more  sophisticated  vessels  than  wo  have  had  in  the  past  which 
will  in  effect  increase  the  total  fishing  capability  substantially  more 
than  the  15  percent  related.  „ , . . . 

The  west  coast  of  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  pollock  fisheries 
will  be  probably  subject  to  additional  fishing  pressure  as  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  South  Koreans  are  hastily  increasing  the  size  of  their 
fleets. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  only  one  reason  would  cause  fishing  ves- 
sels  to  come  thousands  of  miles  from  their  shores  and  that  is  that 
the  fisheries  domestic  to  them  have  been  depleted  and  now  the  fisheries 
that  are  domestic  to  the  United  States  will  be  depleted. 

May  I suggest  that  the  only  person  who  could  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion being  considered  would  be  one  whose  interests  are  deeply  involved 
in  one  or  a combination  of  two  things : that  the  basis  of  their  business 
or  the  industry  they  represent  is  not  domestic  and/or  they  are  in- 
volved in  bilateral  agreements  and  special  concession  situations  with 
foreign  countries. 

Is  that  the  type  of  vested  interest  situation  that  should  determine 
a national  fisheries  policy  ? Should  the  results  of  years  of  ICNAF  and 
the  prospect  of  years  of  Law  of  the  Sea  conferences  be  the  basis  upon 
which  the  United  States  should  look  forward  to  a national  fisheries 

policy?  . 

May  I suggest  that  either  of  these  alternatives  is  tantamount  to  a 
national  disaster  reflecting  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  East  but 
multiplied  many,  many  times. 
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The  United  States  must  take  immediate  control  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. In  this  case,  fish. 

ft  must,  analyze  the  condition  of  the  stocks,  the  needs  of  its  domestic 
producers  and  its  domestic  consumption,  take  those  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  rehabilitation  of  those  fisheries  already  rav- 
aged and  then  negotiate  on  a bilateral  or  multilateral  basis  with  re- 
gard to  those  fisheries  in  abundance  and  those  species  which,  because 
of  their  natural  migration  habits,  required  unusual  attention. 

Ijfit  us  stop  now.  look  around,  see  what  we  have  from  a position  of 
control  and  develop  a national  fisheries  policy  free  of  those,  entangle- 
ments that  have  brought  us  to  this  moment  in  time,  which  is  our  last 
chance  to  prevent  a national  disaster. 

Senator  Pastor*.  Thank  you  for  a fine  statement.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Howard  Nickerson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  NICKERSON,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  FISHING  FLEET 

Mr,  Ntohersox.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, ladies  and  gentlemen,  f am  Howard  W.  Nickerson,  president 
of  Howard  W.  Nickerson  and  Associates,  consultant  to  the  seaport 
fishing  industry  from  the  seaport  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

I have  been  connected  with  all  phases  of  the  fishing  seafood  indus- 
tries since  1936  when  T first  went  to  sea  as  a commercial  fisherman  and 
later  in  1958  when  T came  shoreside  to  serve  in  fishery-oriented  en- 
deavors, until  the  present  time  when  at  last  the  Congress  is  seriously 
considering  the  passage  and  enactment,  of  H.R,  8665  and  S.  1988 
which  I and  those  I represent  support  100  percent. 

Because  of  the  number  of  people  who  wish  to  speak  and  present  tes- 
timony today,  T would  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  would 
receive  written  testimony  from  those  scheduled  or  not  able  to  testify 
today,  prior  to  the  close  of  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Two,  which  is  the  only  question,  is  that,  the  question  to  be  debated 
m Congress  this  year  is,  does  the  United  States  want  or  need  a domes- 
tic, commercial,  and  marine  recreational  fishery.  That  decision,  gen- 
tlemen. must,  be  made  by  you.  I am  afraid  to  say  it  must  be  made  now 
in  the  year  1974. 

Senator  F'a store.  Thank  yon  very  much.  T will  make  that  announce- 
ment now.  '['his  ret  ord  will  he  kept  open  by  the  committee.  Anyone 
who  does  not  testify  today  and  would  like  to  submit,  a statement  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  encourage  it. 

Mr.  Ntokersotst.  T would  like  to  enter  a statement  for  the  United 
Fishermen’s  Wives  Organization  of  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Senator  Pastore.  Without  objection,  it  will  he  placed  in  the  record 
in  its  entirety. 

! The.  statement  follows :] 

Statement  if  United  Fishf-rman’s  Wives  Organizations 

Tha  status  of  the  .American  Fisherman  has  steadily  declined  for  the  past 
ten  years  due  primarily  to  the  heavy  concentration  of  overfishing  by  foreign 
vessels. 

The  American  vessels  make  a trip  last  usually  from  one  week  to  ten  days 
and  theD  return  home.  After  several  days  ashore  they  return  again  weather 
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permitting  to  the  same  working  conditions.  The  foreign  vessels  stay  at  least 
six  months  or  more  and  dwarf  the  American  Fleet  with  their  catches 

Our  quotas  are  constantly  being  cut,  till  at  this  particular  tune  there  s s 
talk  of  a fifty  percent  cut  just  on  yellowtail  alone  not  taking  into  consideration 

^MSfSSSSTi.  unto  me  quota  and  .1,.  mu,t  .mote 

to  a regulated  mesh  size.  Foreign  fleets  are  also  regulated  but  report  only 
what  the  United  States  wishes  to  hear.  Every  vessei  that  reports  an  infraction 
by  a foreign  nation  has  an  awful  job  trying  to  convince  the  Coast  Guard  and 
by  the  time  a Coast  Guard  vessel  arrives  at  the  scene  they  have  already  left 

thWerhave  tried  year  after  year  to  have  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  work 
with  us  to  establish  a 200  mile  limit  but  to  no  avail.  If  ^ \re  to  continue  to 
have  a fishery  resource  this  is  the  only  way  m which  we  will  be  able  to  rebu  id 
ourstocks  as  the  American  Fisherman  has  a larger  mesh  size  which  enables 
the  smaller  fish  to  slip  through  and  grow  to  maturity.  Also  the  American  Fish 
erman  is  constantly  regulated  while  foreign  vessels  are  not. 

Let’s  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  give  our  natural  resource 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us  establish  the  200  mile  Fisheries  Limit  now  to 

^RemembM^thl  rart'of  the  world  give  this  resource  priority  over  everything 
else.  Think  of  this  when  decisions  have  to  be  made  and  the  Ameiican  Fisher 
man  who  is  so  vital  a part  of  these  United  States  of  America. 


Senator  Pastore.  My  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harry  Swain. 

Mr.  Michelson.  Mr.  Swain  is  not  able  to  be  here.  _ , 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr. 
Bernard  L.  Gordon. 


STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  L.  GORDON,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  MARINE 

RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE,  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

COUNCIL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I am  Bernard  Gordon.  I am  associate  professor  of  earth  sciences  at 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  I teach  courses  m 
fisheries,  oceanography,  and  also  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Ma- 
rine Resource  Development  Committee  of  The  New  England  Council. 
I am  past  chairman  of  Southern  New  England  Marine  Sciences  As- 
sociation. I have  authored  hooks  which  include  “Man  and  The  Sea, 
and  “Marine  Fishes  of  Rhode  Island.”  . 

I am  authorized  to  make  this  statement  of  position  here  today  on 
behalf  of  The  New  England  Council. 

The  council  has  a Marine  Resource  Development  Committee  com- 
posed of  experts  from  academic  and  industrial  circles  with  direct  in- 
volvement in  marine  resources. 

The  council  has  actively  engaged  in  programs  to  sustain  and  ad- 
vance the  economy  of  New  England,  and  wishes  to  endorse  proposed 
legislation  that  will  extend  the  United  States  offshore  commercial 
fishing  boundary  200  miles  seaward.  Such  action  is  warranted  on  the 
basis  of  a number  of  factors,  including  the  following: 

The  U.S.Government  recognized  the  200-mile  boundary  claim  of 
other  nations  and,  in  fact,  has  paid  fines  for  U.S.  vessels  that  have 
repeatedly  violated  the  200-mile  fishing  zone  of  foreign  powers. 

It  is  incongruous  that  the  Federal  Government  has  paid  fines  for 
acts  of  poaching,  while  simultaneously  permitting  the  fishing  fleets 
of  foreign  powers  to  operate  as  close  as  12  miles  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  Continental  Shelf  extends  250  miles  seaward  from  the  N ew 
England  coast.  It  is  inevitable  that  action  will  be  instigated  to  recover 
and  utilize,  the  nonliving  mineral  resources  that  are  known  to  exist 
there. 

Such  action  can  be  greatly  impeded  by  free-running  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets;  marine  incidents,  for  example,  will  surely  occur  unless  the 
fishing  boundary  is  extended  the  200  miles  proposed. 

A large  portion  of  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet,  designed  for  close  inshore 
operation,  has  learned  to  exist  by  catching  fish  that  manage  to  elude 
the  large  foreign  factory  fishing  vessels  that,  operate  off  the  United 
States, 

By  a natural  process  of  evolution  and  resource  demand,  domestic 
fishermen  will  surely  extend  their  capabilities  and  modernize  their 
fleets  tor  extended  deep-water  fishing  once  assured  of  federal  protec- 
tion within  an  extended  200-mile  fishing  boundary. 

Investigations  have  revealed  that  scientific  fishing  research  has 
been  confined  to  heavily  populated  fishing  areas,  such  as  off  the  New 
England  coast.  Little  is  known  about  the  biology,  zoology,  and  fish- 
ing potential  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  oceans.  This  has  drawn 
foreign  fishing  vessels  to  the  areas  of  proven  production,  mainly  off 
our  coast. 

Mass  catch  techniques,  with  complete  disregard  for  the  natural 
migration  and  spawning  habits  of  the  fish,  will  eventually  result,  in 
depletion  of  the  fishery  resources  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
otates-— this  at  a time  when  these  resources  are  known  to  be  danger- 
ously low,  and  are  vitally  needed  to  supply  protein  for  our  nation 
and  other  nations  of  the  world. 

In  a similar  vein,  we  have  no  control  over  the  species  of  fish  caught 
in  a.  mass  catch  technique,  many  of  which  are  dead  when  brought  on 
deck.  In  no  way  will  foreign  fishermen  respect  conservation  measures 
to  protect  any  fish  species  by  returning  protected  fish  to  the  sea. 

A 200-mile  fishing  boundary  remains  the  only  solution  for  correct- 
ing these. 

The  recent  enactment  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  legislation  which 
declared  the  common  American  lobster.  Homarus  Americanus,  “a  crea- 
ture of  the  shelf  ’ tor  the  exclusive  fishery  of  American  fishermen  on 
our  shelf,  warrants  extending  our  territorial  waters  out  200  miles 
to  protect  this  United  States  resource  from  foreign  nations. 

Senator  Partorf:.  T might  Ray  that  was  mv  amendment, 

Mr.  Gordon.  Right. 

These  foreign  vessels  catch  lobster.  They  don’t  throw  them  back 
It  is  depleting  the  resource  out  there.  We  find  that  they  also  catch  our 
traps,  too. 

On  the  basis  of  these  factors,  we  strongly  advise  that  legislation  be 
enacted  both  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  country,  and  to  recooriize 
the  international  trend  toward  extended  fishing  zones. 

Senator  Pastorf.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  Mr.  Modesto;  is  he  here? 

You  testified  yesterday;  do  you  want  to  testify  again? 
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STATEMENT  OF  OCTAVIO  MODESTO,  SEAFOOD  PRODUCERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Modesto.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I have  something  I didn’t  have 
yesterday. 

Gentlemen,  I have  a classic  example  of  what  goes  on.  These  photos 
were  taken  by  the  captain  of  the  Ocean  State.  I would  like  to  give 
these  to  you. 

Rather  than  repeat  and  take  time  from  my  remarks,  I have  them 
in  printed  form ; and  it  seems  that  with  all  the  foregoing  testimony, 
that  we  are  all 

Senator  Pastore.  You  better  hold  these  in  your  hand.  I think  they 
want  to  take  a picture  of  them. 

Mr.  Modesto.  OK. 

Senator  Pastore.  Hold  them  up. 

Mr.  Modesto.  This  shows  a 500-foot  foreign  vessel,  and  it  is  aided 
by  two  smaller  vessels,  port  and  starboard.  You  can’t  beat  that  for 
efficiency. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Unfortunately,  we  have  relatively — 120 
vessels  working  in  New  Bedford  as  compared  to  over  200  a few  years 
ago. 

We  have  heard  here  this  morning  that  various  forms  of  conserva- 
tion have  been  recommended.  All  this  has  ever  done  is  benefitted  the 
foreign  fleets;  and  as  a result,  we  just  have  a dwindling  resource. 

This  method  has  not  worked  and  we  need  the  passage  of  the  Studds- 
Magnuson  Bill. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  complete  statement 
and  the  photographs  will  appear  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Octavio  A.  Modesto,  G.  Mgr.  Seafood  Producers’  Ass’n., 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

To  Senator  Warren  Magnuson : The  American  Fisherman  has  over  the  years 
battled  the  elements,  the  fish  themselves  and  lastly  the  market  prices  to  eke 
out  a livelihood.  For  the  past  fourteen  years,  the  American  Fisherman  has 
been  confronted  with  the  “Invasion”  of  foreign  fleets  on  our  historical  New 
England  fishing  grounds.  The  foreign  fishermen,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
subsidized  by  their  governments,  outnumber  and  outsize  any  of  our  commercial 
fishing  vessels.  With  this  type  of  competition,  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
native  lands  despite  any  and  all  quotas  taking  all  species  and  all  size  of  fish, 
our  resources  are  exhausted  to  the  point  that  Mother  Nature  can  no  longer 
reproduce  fish  to  restock  our  resources  and  support  the  heavy  fishing  of  the 
foreign  fleets. 

The  domestic  fishermen  try  to  live  up  to  regulations,  using  proper  size  mesh 
to  ensure  propogation.  I am  sure  that  the  foreign  nationals  pay  little  attention 
to  this  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  over  the  years. 

While  no  one  seems  to  take  responsibility  of  our  fishing  grounds,  everyone 
from  all  over  the  world  fishes  hard  there  and  does  nothing  that  can  be  classed 
as  conservation.  There  is  simply  utter  disregard  for  this  marvelous  resource, 
and  its  survival. 

I urge  you  sir  to  act  in  favor  of  the  proposed  200  mile  Interim  fishing  legis- 
lation now  pending. 

Although  it  is  late,  something  can  still  be  salvaged.  We  have  too  long  been 
charitable  to  the  other  countries.  I would  suggest  that  we  agree  that  “charity 
begins  at  home”  and  that  we  do  something  about  it  now. 
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This  photo  was  taken  by  the  Captain  of  the  F/V  Ocean  State, 
I t.  Judith,  R. I.  The  smaller  freighter  in  the  foreground  was 
removing;  fish  from  the  mother  ship  and  two  days  later  the 
freighter  was  back  in  New  Bedford  unloading  fish. 
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This  shows  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  mother  vessel,  working 
bnl.ii  port  and  starboard  simultaneously. 
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Senator  Pastore.  Next,  Mr.  McNerny. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  J.  MCNERNY,  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  MARITIME  UNION 

Mr.  McNerny.  I am  director  for  the  New  England  Maritime  Union. 
Senator  Pastore,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Stevens,  we  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  ourselves.  We  feel  that 
S.  1988  is  a cure  for  an  illness.  The  illness  is  something  that  most  of 
America  is  not  aware  of,  and  the  cure  is  something  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  world  should  be  aware  of,  and  that  is  S. 

1*700. 

The  tragedy  of  the  things  that  exist  now  not  only  on  the  east  coast, 
but  m the  Gulf  and  on  the  west  coast,  is  that  people  have  used  their 
resources  and  in  their  countries,  have  run  out  in  their  boundaries  and 
now  are  using  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Pastore.  Y ou  can  add  something  else : polluted  their  own 
waters. 

Mr.  McNerny.  Yes,  sir.  I could  go  on  in  many  things. 

Senator  Pastore.  Polluted  their  own  waters.  Now  they  are  coming 
to  our  waters  that  are  clean. 

Mr.  McNerny.  Why  are  they  here?  They  are  here  because  they  do 
not  have  what  we  have  and  they  are  attempting  to  kill  it. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  year  1974,  in  our  estimation,  will  be 
to  overlook  a cure  and  to  create  an  autopsv  with  no  body  to  perform 
it  on.  " r 

The  statistics  that  we  offer  for  the  committee  have  not  been  offered 
today ; and  that  is  that  only  1 percent  of  all  the  fishing  fleet  of  the 
American  boats  are  over  300  tons.  Over  99—95  percent  are  over— are 
nnde:r  1°°  tons,  and  over  70  percent  of  it  are  over  30  years  old. 

Mind  /ou,  the  American  fishing  fleet  has  never  drawn  one  single 
penny  of  the  taxpayers’  money  in  subsidy.  Not  speaking  with  author- 
ity  from  the  fishing  people,  but  speaking  as  a citizen,  I say  to  you 
and  to  the  rest  of  America : If  we  have  not  supported  them  financially, 
at  least  support  them  legislatively. 

Agreements  are  fine.  We,  as  Americans,  have  always  lived  up  to 
agreements.  But  unfortunately,  the  people  we  make  them  with  have 
overwhelmingly  not  lived  up  to  them. 

The  cure  is  a law;  and  this  law,  I think,  is  very,  very  good.  It  is 
one  that  will  benefit  not  only  us,  but  mankind  in  the  future  when  we 
need  the  sea  for  food  of  the  future.  Our  fleets  now  are  like  robots 
compared  to  the  foreign  fleets  battleships. 

The  industry  that  is  appealing  to  you  for  assistance  here  is  not 
appealing  for  financial  assistance.  It  is  not  appealing  to  use  any  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  or  its  taxes;  but  instead  is  asking  you 
to  give  them  the  right  to  bring  more  productivity  to  the  United  States 
otAmenca.create  more  employment,  and  possibly  a larger  fleet  This 
bill,  if  you  look  to  the  future,  will  even  protect  our  oil  industry  and 
our  minerals.  ■ 

May  I suggest  to  you  that  the  stunning  fact  that  existed  in  1961, 
which  was  deplorable  then,  is  now  disgusting  right  now.  In  1961,  there 
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was  over  300,000  tons  of  fish  produced  off  the  east  coast,  west  coast, 

and  gulf.  Of  that,  90  percent  was  under  American  flag. 

The  American  fishermen,  ironically,  wTith  the  smallest  fleet  and.  tne 
smallest  boats,  per  tonnage  of  vessel,  is  the  most  productive  fisherman 
in  the  world ; statistics  prove  this.  This  is  no  lie  or  no  braggadocio. 

I would  like  to  say  for  the  record  we  are  appearing  here  completely 
unaware  to  any  individual  that  belongs  to  the  fishing  industry ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  never  had  the  privilege  to  meet  any  of  them 
until  a few  minutes  ago  when  I talked  to  Mr.  Skinner. 

I would  like  to  say  to  the  conservationists  who  are  opposed  to  this 
bill  that,  gentlemen,  this  is  probably  the  strongest  bill  that  will  ever 
be  passed  to  help  the  conservationists.  What  will  it  do? 

Number  one,  it  will  increase  the  population  of  the  fish  of  the  ocean, 
especiallv  on  our  shores,  which  we  are  concerned  with. 

How  will  it  do  this ; Though  it  will  increase  the  American  produc- 
tivity, it  will  decrease  the  overall  productivity  by  the  limitation  of 

this  bill.  . ...  ,T 

Number  two,  it  will  increase  the  employment  m places  like  INew 
Bedford  and  Alaska  and  California;  though  there  is  a small  force  m 
California  that  is  opposed  to  this  bill,  there  is  an  amazing  large  force 
in  California  that  is  for  it. 

We  speak  not  as  local  New  Englanders,  but  as  people  representing 
all  of  American  industry.  Ironically,  I have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  18  ports.  I serviced  California  and  Alaska. 

The  overall  factor  is,  number  one,  there  is  no  cost  for  the  taxpayer, 
no  cost  to  our  Government.  Protection  for  our  piiblic,  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  fish,  increasing  the  population  of  the  fish,  and 
benefiting  the  people  of  various  areas  outside  of  New  England. 

I would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  people  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  the  gulf,  and  lower  California, 
should  stop  and  think  that  once  Alaska  and  Washington  and  New 
England  area  is  fished  dry,  the  same  boats  that  are  here  and  off 
Alaska,  they  will  then  be  down  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  gulf.  Let  us  not.  kid  ourselves.  This  is  an  un- 
proven fact,  but  it  is  known  in  my  beliefs  anyway. 

So  I recommend  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  failure  to  pass  S.  1988 
would  be  a cause  for  an  autopsy  where  you  will  have  no  corpse. 

On  the  other  hand,  I think  that  your  committee,  and  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  can  give  a birthday  gift  to  everyone  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  Let  us  have  the  200-milc  limit  as  a birthday  present 
for  the  200  years  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  kindly. 

Senator  Pastore.  Mr.  Donnigan,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOHN  H.  DONNIGAN,  DIRECTOR,  BOSTON 
SEAFOOD  WORKERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Donnigan.  I am  John  H.  Donnigan,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  and  I am  director  of  the  Boston  Seafood 
Workers  Union,  International  Longshoremen’s  Association,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s.  Association  repre- 
senting New  England,  local  unions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
[LA. 
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Gentlemen,  1 did  not  come  prepared  on  a brief  today  for  the  simple 
reason  I had  no  knowledge  of  this  hearing  before  such  time  as  11 
o clock  yesterday  morning;  and  solely  through  the  graciousness  of 
Senator  Kennedy’s  office. 

1 believe  that  the. Boston  Seafood  Union,  the  International  Long- 
shoremen’s Association  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  this  industry 
as  any  other  segment.  For  this  reason.  I shall  speak  extemporaneously. 

1 have  seen  the  good  times  and  the  bad.  My  career  stems  back  to 
1931  at  which  time  T became  a worker.  In  1939  T was  elected  business 
agent.  In  1945  1 was  elected  president-business  agent.  In  1969  I was 
elected  director  of  the  union.  In  1910.  I was  appointed  as  executive 
director  of  all  New  Fmgland  representing  fish  locals  under  the  I LA 
by  the  late  John  F.  Moran;  and  presently,  by  the  international  presi- 
dent. Ted  Degleason. 

Now,  speaking  extemporaneously,  and— the  fact  that  I mentioned 
good  and  bad.  T recall  going  to  Washington,  appearing  before  our 
late  beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  served  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  at  least  once  a month  during 
the  period  of  1950  from  that  time  to  1950  or  later. 

We  had  a problem  at  the  time,  and  hoping  at  least  to  circumvent 
extinction,  however,  we  are  now  no  longer  in  that  position,  as  I found 
myself  just  as  knowledgeable  on  my  part  because  T have  been  around 
the  fishing  industry  that  long. 

We  are  not  in  that,  position  today,  as  I have  related  it.  We.  are  in  a 
far  criteria  of  extinction.  If  we  are  not  extinct  now,  T don’t  know 
what  extinction  means. 

I can  recall  representing  in  1939,  2.500  members.  Couple  that  with 
the  Gloucester  Seafood  Union.  I would  say  anywheres  between  5,000. 
Coupling  it  with  t le  New  Bedford  Union,  of  which  T am  the  repre- 
sentative of,  in  the  area  T would  say  close,  to  8,000. 

J freaking  it  down  today,  I can  say  that  we  have  now  presently  not 
2,500  in  Boston.  We  represent  400. 

To  be,  more  specific,  as  the  chairman  of  the  health  and  welfare,  I 
recall  9 years  ago  when  we  had  an  enrollment  inside  the  pier,  of  598 
men  enrolled  in  the  pier.  That’s  not  counting  the  outside  the  pier. 

Today  afrer  consulting  with  Secretary  TTorock,  who  is  the  secretary 
of  our  health  and  welfare,  periodically.  Mr.  Chairman,  T will  ask  if 
he,  can  tell  me  the  figure  today.  The  last  count  T got  was  122.  In  9 
years  reduction  from  598  to  122.  in  the  heart  of  the  pier.  T am  not 
referring  to  the  outside,  the  rest  of  our  members. 

So  that  is  a drastic  reduction  from  the  days  T recall  in  which  T bad 
appeared  before  our  beloved  President,  as  a Congressman  and  related 
happily  of  2.200  men.  and  yes.  I appeared  before  Senator  Magnuson 
at  the  time  who  served  as  a Congressman. 

1 do  not  wish  to  capitalize  or  enhance,  on  previous  statements  be- 
cause 1 think  they  were  very  elegantly  phrased  by  the  previous  speak- 
ers, I wish  to  go  on  record  of  saying  that  our  local  union,  the  unions 
I represent  in  New  England,  go  on  record  favoring  the.  bill  Senator 
Magnuson  and  Congressman  Studds  have  put  forward. 

However,  T think  jt  is  proper  and  fitting  to  enhance  on  one  particu- 
lar statement  made  by  Mass  port  director.  Ed  King.  He  mentioned  a 
great  reduction  he  lad  seen  throughout  the  years.  He  mentioned  the 
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boats,  the  reduction  from,  say  200,  yes — but  I have  to  be  more  specific 
and  say  that  it’s  a crying  shame  to  sec  the  reduction  m the  member- 
ship of  my  union,  which  greatly  affects— not  my  union ; it  affects  the 
industry  as  a whole  which  can  be  readily  seen  and  appreciated  bj 

you.  . , 

I hope  this  committee— and  I know  this  committee  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  see  that  wTe  someday,  particularly  in  my  instance, 
after  40-odd  years  or  better  can  say  I did  see  the  good  times  and 
before  I go  out  of  office,  I want  to  see  the  good  times  back. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  were  extemporaneous. 

I tell  you,  you  talked  right  from  your  heart.  We  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Is  Representative  Richard  Silva  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  R.  SILVA,  STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OF  THE  FIRST  ESSEX  DISTRICT,  MASS. 

Mr.  Silva.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee, 

I am  State  representative  Richard  R.  Silva  of  the  first  Essex  district 
comprised  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  the  town  of  Rockport.  I also 
appear  as  chairman  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  to  Save  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries. 

I have  a brief  presentation  of  about  2 minutes. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  fishermen  and  lobstermen  of  my  district,  I 
appear  here  to  ask  for  your  support  and  the  support  of  your  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  Senate  bill  1988,  which  would  give  us 
an  interim  200-mile  fisheries  jurisdiction. 

My  brief  remarks  will  be  limited  to  informing  you  of  the  effort  be- 
ing made  by  STAF  in  support  of  the  Magnuson-Studds  bills. 

Save  the  American  Fisheries  Committee  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber of  1973  at  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 

The  committee  consists  of  16  elected  and  appointed  officials  from 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  STAF  committee  has  been  plan- 
ning a “Sail  on  Washington”  to  dramatize  the  need  for  a 200-mile 
fisheries  jurisdiction.  Support  for  this  effort  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. 

The  Governors  and  many  people  of  the  four  New  England  coastal 
States  have  joined  in  supporting  our  effort  by  contributing  in  excess 
of  $10,000  to  our  fund  to  date. 

A number  of  other  Atlantic  coast  States’  governments  have  notified 
us  that  they  stand  behind  this  movement  of  ours  and  wish  us  well  in 
our  mission.  _ ... 

The  Governors  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  also  lending  their 
support  to  our  effort. 

Governor  Egan  of  Alaska  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pledge  $1,000  to  the 
committee  for  its  sail  on  Washington. 

There  is  massive  support  throughout  this  country  for  a 200-mile 
limit  and  it  is  evidence  here  in  New  England  by  the  amount  of  money 
being  sent  in  to  our  committee  and  by  the  fact  that  457  people  turned 
out  for  a fundraising  breakfast  in  Gloucester  a few  weeks  ago,  while. 
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another  435  people  attending  a fundraising  dinner  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire  recently. 

T don’t  believe  rhere  has  ever  before  been  such  grass  roots  support 

for  est  ablishment  of  a 200-mile  limit. 

arrP11  F<‘brua,'y  15)  1972,  the  public  broadcasting  services  program, 

The,  Advocates,”  debated  on  “Should  the  TJ.S.  Claim  Jurisdiction  of 
b ishmg  to  a Limit  of  200  miles?” 

On  March  15.  1972,  a report  released  by  “The  Advocates”  showed 
strong  support  across  this  Nation.  By  a ratio  of  4 to  1,  80  percent  of 
the  2,268  votes  recorded  agreed  with  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Walter  J.  Hickle,  for  the  200-mile  limit. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  “Save  the  American  Fisheries”  to 
alert  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  great  interest  and  support  there 
is  among  the  people  of  this  country,  especially  among  the  fishermen, 
the  lobster  men.  the  fish  processors  and  other  industry-related  people, 
for  enactment  of  legislation  to  protect  what  little  is  left  of  our  fish 
resources. 

I o dramatize  the  need  for  a 200— mile  limit,  several  vessels  from  the 
major  New  England  fishing  ports  will  participate  in  the  “Sail  on 
Washington.” 

Be  the  Good  Lord  willing,  the  “Sail”  will  begin  on  June  5,  with 
plans  to  arrive  in  Washington  at  the  Capitol  Yacht  Club  on  June  10. 

We  hope  our  demonstration  may  play  some  small  but  important 
role  in  the  eventual  passage  of  Senate  bill  1988. 

Senator  Pastor*;.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Silva. 

Is  there  anyone  else  in  this  room  that  would  like  to  testify  for  or 
against  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Pkrrt.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  0E  VASCO  PERRY,  ALTERNATE  TRUSTEE, 
INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMAN’S  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Perky.  I arr  just  a former  veteran,  a member  of  local  1749,  an 
alternate  trustee,  and  also  a longshoreman.  I don’t  have  a prepared 
statement.  I have  an  off-the-cuff  remark  that  might  of  some  interest 
to  all  the  Senators. 

Senator  Pastor*.  You  tell  us  anything  you  want  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Perky.  Well,  on  several  occasions  there  have  been  Japanese 
frigates  corning  into  the  Port  of  New  Bedford  carrying  primarily  cod 
and  pollock  that  h ive  been  caught  off  the  waters  of  Senator  Stevens’ 
own  State,  which  is  Alaska,  and  in  other  words,  this  has  been  labeled 
Alaskan  pollock,  quick  frozen,  and  in  rather  small  print  a product  of 
J apan. 

T just  want  to  say  I came  from  New  Bedford  today.  I am  here,  to 
say  that  the  bill  has  the  entire  support  of  my  bulk  of  local  1749.  I 
would  like  no  see  the  Government  doing  something  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry rather  than  fool  around  with  TCNAF. 

Senator  Pastor*.  Thank  von  very  much. 

T hope  we  are  going  to  come  to  an  end  of  all  the  fooling  around. 
Anyone  else  who  wants  to  testify?  Yes. 

Mr.  McNerny.  Senator,  T would  like  to  ask  vonr  permission.  I 
don’t  have  the  pamphlet  with  me.  Wo  prepared  a pamphlet  5 years 
ago  called  “Fond  for  the  Future.” 
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Senator  Pastore.  How  long  a pamphlet  is  it? 

Mr.  McNerny.  I don’t  know.  I was  laid  up  at  the  time. 

Senator  Pastore.  If  it  is  too  voluminous,  you  won’t  mind  if  we  put 
it  in  the  record  by  reference. 

Mr.  McNerny.  At  your  discretion. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McNerny.  Anyone  else? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  appreciation  to  you,  our  good  neighbor  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  Senator  Stevens,  our  good  friend  from  Alaska  for 
coming  here  and  bringing  the  Commerce  Committee  to  Massachusetts 
and  listening  to  these  individuals,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have 
been  long  and  good  friends  of  mine,  and  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  the  development  of  most  of  the  legislation  that  I have  had  the 
honor  to  introduce. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  being  here  and  for 
your  patience  and  understanding  of  this  problem.  Wc  know  both  our 
chairman  and  Senator  Stevens,  and  chairman  Senator  Magnuson, 
are  deeply  committed  to  this  issue.  I think  you  have  seen  in  the  repre- 
sentative statements  made  today  from  the  fishermen,  from  those  in- 
volved in  different  phases  of  the  fishing  industry,  that  there  is  broad 
and  wide  support. 

They  have  exercised  responsible  action  in  the  past  to  try  and  meet 
some  of  these  problems  and  have  come  to  this  conclusion:  that  this 
legislation  is  urgently  and  dramatically  needed  to  provide  protection 
for  the  fish  themsevles  vand  the  opportunity  for  this  industry  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  not  only  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  this  country, 
but  also  with  a revitalized  industry,  the  people  of  the  world. 

I want  to  again  express  my  sense  of  appreciation  to  you  and  Sena- 
tor Stevens.  There  are  not  many  constituents  of  Senator  Stevens’ 
here  today,  but  I think  it  shows  his  deep  commitment  on  this  issue. 
We  have  to  work  together,  Alaska,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  other  States  to  implement  this  legislation. 

I think  the  fact  of  your  presence  here  shows  the  seriousness  of  this 
measure  in  terms  of  your  own  priorities.  We  want  to  thank  you  for 
coming  and  giving  us  the  chance  to  present  these  views  to  this  commit- 
tee. I just  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  hopeful,  I am  as  a Senator, 
and  as  someone  interested  in  this  problem,  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  get  early  action  on  this  legislation. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  way  you  have  conducted  this  hearing. 
It  is  in  the  typical  manner  of  a Pastore-chaircd  hearing.  We,  who  are 
your  neighbors,  respect  your  leadership  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  many 
others.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence. 

Senator  Pastore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  those 
generous  and  gracious  remarks.  I want  to  thank  everyone  who  has 
come  here  this  morning  to  testify.  You  have  been  of  great  help  to  us, 
to  the  record,  and  all  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  adduced,  not 
only  here  but  in  the  several  places  throughout  the  country  that  we 
have  traveled  will  be  taken  in  very  serious  consideration  by  the  full 
committee,  and  I hope  that  we  will  sense  the  urgency  that  has  been 
expressed  here  today. 

We  thought  from  the  very  beginning,  because  there  was  such  wide- 
spread interest  and  concern  in  this  legislation  and  the  problem  that 
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it  is  intended  to  meet  that  we,  should  go  back  to  the  various  places 
where  people  are  concerned  and  have  them  explain  their  own  prob- 
lems, because  many  of  these  people  just  can’t  afford  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 

That  is  the  trouble  sometimes.  We  hold  our  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton. Only  lobbyists  will  appear.  Sometimes  organized  groups  will  ap- 
pear, but  insofar  as  the  individual  citizen  is  concerned,  he  does  not 
have  that  chance,  bor  that  reason  the  whole  purpose  of  coming  here 
was  to  give  him  fl  at  chance. 

Now  1 want  the  record  to  show  that  we  have  a representative  here 
from  Norris  Cotton’s  office.  He  is  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
as  you  already  know.  His  name  is  Mr.  Art  Pankopf,  a very,  very  bril- 
liant member  of  our  staff  who  assists  the  members  of  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  understanding  really  the  intricacies  of  the  bill. 

We  welcome  him  here  today.  We  want  him  to  bring  a message,  back 
to  Mr.  Norris  Cotton  that  we,  miss  him  very,  very  much.  We  know  he, 
is  interested  because  be  has  participat  ed  in  "all  our  committee  hearings 
Now  1 think  we  ought,  to  have  a final  word  from  Ted  Stevens  who 
has  come  to  us  from  the  State  of  Alaska  who  has  showed  tremendous 
concern  with  these  problems.  T would  hope  he  would  bring  this  meet- 
ing to  a close. 

Senator  Stt.vkxs.  Well,  I am  happy  to  be  with  both  of  you  gentle- 
men and  hear  again  the  unanimous  support  for  the  LfOO-mile  exten- 
sion. It  will  entail  problems  for  the  Coast  Guard,  we  know.  T think 
they  are  soluble.  1 think  it  is  action  we  must  take  very  soon.  T appre- 
ciate your  courtesy  and  the  time  to  comment. 

Senator  Pastoru.  We  will  adjourn  this  meeting  to  Washington. 

| Whereupon,  at,  11 :25  n.m.  the  committee  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.] 
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INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE  EXTENSION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1973 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  14,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :19  a.m.  in  room  5110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building;  Hon.  Ted  Stevens  presiding. 

Senator  Stevens.  Good  morning. 

Once  again  today,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  continues  our 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  to  extend  our  fisheries’  contiguous 
zone  to  200  nautical  miles.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this 
morning  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  my  good  friend,  Francis 
Sargent. 

Governor  Sargent,  we  would  be  happy  to  have  you  lead  off  the  , 
testimony. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  FRANCIS  SARGENT,  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Governor  Sargent.  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  permitting 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  fishing  industry  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I have  much  more  than  merely  passing  interest  as  a Governor  from 
a State  that  is  concerned  about  the  fishery.  I have  more  than  just 
that  type  of  interest. 

For  10  years,  I was  director  of  the  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 
in  Massachusetts.  At  one  time,  I was  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  I was  commissioner  on  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  so  that  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  the  problems. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I fished  on  trawlers  off  of  Georges  Bank,  off  ■ 
of  Massachusetts  Shores,  Western  Bank,  off  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  I am  alarmed  to  see  the 
changes  that  have  developed  in  recent  years  as  a result  of  the  tre- 
mendous onslaught  of  fishing  vessels. 

So  that  I have  come  here  today  to,  I hope,  be  able  to  play  a part 
in  protecting  the  devastation  of  the  world’s  fishery  resources.  The 
economic  consequences  of  this  devastation  are  clear.  The  fishermen 
of  my  State  and  New  England  face  the  stark  and  very  immediate 
prospect  of  the  death  of  their  industry. 

. (935) 
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You  heard  their  words  when  you  came  to  Boston.  You  have  heard 
them  again  in  this  city.  Their  plight  is  real  and  they  deserve  your 
help.  But  the  issue  at  hand  goes  beyond  the  income  of  individuals 
or  even  the  economy  of  my  State.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  survival 
of  the  resource  itself. 

A resource  which  has  fed  more  than  iy2  million  people,  and  a 
resource  which  holds  greater  importance  with  each  passing  year. 
The  annual  harvest  from  the  oceans  is  now  growing  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  world  population. 

With  disastrous  world  food  shortages  looming  ahead,  we  can  not 
afford  to  recklessly  deplete  our  fisheries.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  today.  In  a little  over  10  years,  the  supply  of  had- 
dock and  herring  has  declined  by  90  percent.  The  supply  of  cod 
and  hake  by  about  50  percent. 

This  mad  exploitation  must  end  or  we  will  find  ourselves  without 
any  fish  at  all.  We  must  strike  that  essential  and  very  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  today  and  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  A bal- 
ance which  rests  upon  controlled  fishing. 

Unfortunately,  voluntary  controls  have  not  and  will  not  achieve 
that  balance — for  the  temptations  to  cheat  are  just  too  great. 

Mandatory,  legal  action  is  the  only  way  that  will  work. 

Some  say  we  have  found  such  action  in  the  ICNAF  treaties.  As 
a former  commissioner  to  that  organization,  I must  regretfully  state 
that  these  treaties  have  not  accomplished  their  purpose. 

. To  begin,  their  provisions  are  reportedly  violated.  INCAF  de- 
clares that  fish  net  may  have  a mesh  size  no  smaller  than  4%  inches, 
to  allow  the  small  immature  fish  to  escape  through  the  meshes  of  the 
nets.  Yet,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  nets  of  far  smaller  mesh  are 
often  used.  Nets  of  2 inches,  of  1 inch — even  a net  of  so  fine  a mesh, 
it  resembles  a strainer  are  now  being  used. 

Your  Chairman  informed  the  Senate  last  year  of  violations  of 
ICNAF  regulations.  You  noted  tha  t during  a 16  day  period  in  early 
1973,  20  llussian  factory  vessels  and  freezer  vessels  were  operating 
inside  an  ICNAF  closed  zone — fishing  where  no  fishing  was  sup- 
posed to  occur. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  when  those  large  foreign  vessels  fish 
where  they  are  supposed  to,  they  cause  major  damage.  ICNAF  rec- 
ognizes that  trawling  is  imprecise  and  within  any  large  catch  there 
are  bound  to  be  restricted  species.  Therefore,  it  allows  a 10  percent 
catch  of  incidental  restricted  species. 

Yet,  because  of  the  size  of  the  overall  catch  by  these  huge  for- 
eign trawlers,  that  10  percent  often  equals  more  than  the  total  that 
TJ.S.  fishermen  catch  when  they  only  fish  for  limited  species. 

The  point  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  CINAF  approach,  based 
upon  regulating  specie  by  specie,  cannot  wTork.  There  are  simply 
too  many  ships,  operating  over  too  large  an  area,  for  it  to  be  pos- 
sible to  check  every  net  as  it  is  brought  on-board. 

A new  approach  is  necessary.  We  must  regulate  by  geography  to 
ensure  the  effective  protection  of  depleted  stocks. 

The  200-mile  limit,  would  allow  such  protection.  And  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I support  this  legislation. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  claimed  that  this  legislation  is 
unnecessary ; that  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  to  begin  in  a few 
days  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  will  do  the  job.  They  argue  further  that 
unilateral  action  by  this  country  w7ould  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Though  I do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs,  I sim- 
ply disagree. 

Certainly,  I hope  that  the  Caracas  Conference  will  resolve  this 
issue  once  and  for  all.  But  hope  does  not  guarantee  results — and  we 
have  been  hoping  since  1950  when  ICNAF  first  met,  that  it  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  basic  problems. 

It  took  21  years  of  ICNAF  to  establish  strong  quotas,  and  now 
we  are  beginning  to  see  what  little  effect  they  are  having. 

So  again  I say,  let  us  hope  that  the  Caracas  Conference  protects 
these  fisheries,  but  let  us  not  assume  such  success. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I ask  for  this  action  by  Congress  now 
to  increase  the  odds  for  effective  international  action  later.  Inter- 
national agreement  for  conservation  will  come,  I believe,  only  when 
other  nations  understand  that  wo  mean  to  protect  these  interna- 
tional resources. 

Nations  who  rape  the  oceans  today  will  stop  only  when  this  coun- 
try states  clearly  and  forcefully  that  the  pillage  must  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  Department  opposes  this  legislation.  And 
to  be  very  honest,  I don’t  know.  why.  To  begin  with,  they  argue 
that  such  legislation  will  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  American 
distant  water  fishing  industry.  But  whom  does  the  State  Department 
represent — a part  or  all  of  the  industry? 

In  my  State,  in  New  England,  indeed  along  most  of  the  east  and 
part  of  the  west  coast,  fishermen  do  not  travel  to  distant  waters. 
They  are  at  sea  for  maybe  10  days,  at  the  most. 

The  State  Department  claims  to  oppose  the  200-milc  limit  on  prin- 
ciple. Yet  this  same  State  Department  turns  around  and  acknowl- 
edges the  200-mile  limits  of  other  nations.  This  Government  on’  a 
regular  basis  pays  the  fines  levied  on  American  vessels  by  Peru  and 
Ecuador — for  violating  their  200-mile  limit. 

And  the  greatest  irony  of  all : Not  only  do  we  acknowledge  a simi- 
lar limit  claimed  by.  Brazil,  wc  give  them  the  funds  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  nation  has  a long  tradition  supporting  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  I do  not  propose  that  wc  abandon  this 
policy. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  remain  rigid  in  our  positions. 
We  demonstrated  flexibility  in  1966  when  we  extended  our  limit 
from  3 to  12  miles.  I believe  we  should  be  flexible  again.  We  should 
act  now  to  protect  our  fisheries  on  a temporary  basis,  until  perma- 
nent controls  are  enforced. 

Today,  Caracas  represents  a very  large  question  mark.  With  13 
varying  proposals  on  this  issue  pending  before  the  conference,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  result. 

That  is  why.  we  must  take  a strong  position  now,  why  we  must 
give  our  negotiators  as  much  leverage  as  possible. 

Wo  cannot  sit  back  and  expect  the  small  nations  of  Africa  and 
South  America  to  carry  the  day  alone.  We  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship. 
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The.  international  community  will  not  spurn  us  for  our  action. 
Retaliation  did  not  occur  when  other  nations  adopted  12-mile  limits 
or  200-mile  limits  Cooperation.  I believe,  not  retaliation  will  follow 
our  action. 

And  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  key  point.  The  200  mile  limit  must 
be  viewed  not  as  an  isolationist  step  hut  as  a measure  to  force  effec- 
tive international  conservation. 

The  fishermen  who  have  traveled  here  on  their  ships  placed  a basic 
question  before  this  Congress.  Shall  we  continue  to  permit  the  ravag- 
ing of  these  fisheries?  Or  shall  we  say,  “enough.” 

I risk  (hat  you  enact  this  legislation — to  protect  the  fishermen  of 
this  nation  and  to  preserve  a critical  resource  which  can  never  be 
replaced. 

Senator  Stevens.  Governor,  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  taking 
your  time  to  present  the  statement  you  have  made,  a very  forceful 
statement.  And,  I assure,  you  we  are  most  familiar  with  the  tremen- 
dous support  f fiat  came  out  of  the  Boston  hearing  for  this  legisla- 
tion. We  can  only  join  you  in  hoping  we  can  get  the  total  support 
we  need  for  early  action  on  the  legislation. 

Arid  1 assure  you  that  Alaskans  know  what  you  are  talking  about 
when  you  talk  about  those  foreign  fishing  fleets.  We  heard  about,  a 
vessel  this  week  that  is  a brand  new  one,  over  600  feet  in  length.  It’s 
very  interesting,  it’s  supplied  with  fish  from  trawlers  that  trawl  in 
tandem,  both  of  them  are  more  than  100-feet  long,  but  the  trawlers 
newer  know  what  they  are  catching,  because  they  unhook  the  net 
and  put  it  onto  a winch  that’s  on  the  big  ship. 

And  the  fish  are  actually  dumped  on  the  deck  of  the  big  ship  so 
when  you  talk  about  incidental  fish,  the  trawlers  don’t  even  know 
what  they  are  catching,  actually.  It’s  amazing  the  way  they  are 
turning  new  factory  methods  into  this  foreign  production  concept  in 
fisheries. 

And  I agree  with  you.  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
that  incidental  catch.  I have  asked  the  Coast  Guard  and  NOAA 
and  others  to  rake,  a look  again  at  that  definition.  I think  incidental 
ought  to  be  incidental  as  fa?  as  the  species  are  concerned  and  not 
incidental  as  far  as  the  number  of  fish  that  are  in  the  nets  that  are 
restricted  in  comparison  with  the  ones  that  are  unrestricted. 

We  have,  been  looking  at  the  wrong  figures  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
because,  as  you  well  point  out,  that  10-percent  figure  up  your  way 
turns  out  to  be  as  much  as  the  American  fisherman  catches. 

And  in  the  halibut  situation,  it’s  more.  They  actually  caught  more 
incidentally  than  the  whole  American  and  Canadian  fishing  fleets 
caught  m the  Bering  Sea  last  year  on  purpose. 

So  it's  going  to  be  a very  difficult  proposition,  I think,  unless  we 
extend  this  jurisdiction.  We  welcome  your  support,  and  we’re  happy 
to  see  you  here  today.  Since  we  are  obviously  in  such  agreement,  I 
don’t  have  any  questions  and  I appreciate  your  taking  your  time 
to  present  your  statement. 

Governor  Sargent.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevens.  This  would  be  a good  place  to  put  in  the  record 
the  statement  that  has  been  given  to  us  by  Elmer  Rasmuson,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  North  Pacific  Commission. Tie  was  to  appear 
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today,  but  could  not  make  it.  Since  you  have  appeared  and  you  have 
the  background  from  ICNAF,  I would  like  to  put  m the  record  here 
at  this  point  a statement  of  your  counterpart  from  the  Forth  i aeihc. 
And  you  are  in  agreement  on  all  points,  I might  add. 

Governor  Sargent.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 


Statement  of  Klmeu  Rasmuson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee:  M.v  name 
is  Elmer  Rasmuson.  I was  born  in  Alaska  and  am  a resident  of  that  state , I 
am  currently  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission.  . , . 

My  testimony  is  in  support  of  tlie  concepts  of  Bill  S.  1988,  introduced  us  the 
“Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act  of  1973.” 

As  a concerned  Alaskan,  I have  observed  the  decline  in  fishery  stocks  in  the 
North  Pacific,  particularly  salmon,  halibut,  crab,  black  cod  and  ocean  perch. 
W;e  are  ail  aware  of  tire  disastrous  declines  in  the  Atlantic  of  salmon,  haddock 
and  cod.  I have  been  a member  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  since  1909  and  have  participated  in  five  international  conferences 
between  the  Convention  nations — Canada,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  first  basic  fact  of  fishing  is  that  it  is  a renewable  resource— m contrast 
to  minerals  and  oil.  Therefore,  we  have  a trustee  responsibility  and  should  be 
able  to  manage  it  in  perpetuity  and  even  increase  the  fishery  stocks.  The  proper 
perspective  is  to  think  of  fishing  as  a kind  of  aquatic  agriculture  and  we  are 
harvesting  the  crops  of  the  sea.  . , 

The  problem  is  that  tlie  supply  is  limited.  We  must  disabuse  ourselves  of 
any  concept  that  the  oceans  are  any  inexhaustible  source  of  proteins  to  teed  the 
expanding  copulations  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  ocean  is  a biological  desert. 

The  supply  problem  is  complicated  by  tlie  vagaries  of  Mother  Nature,  such 
as  cold  spawning  weather,  temperature  of  the  sea,  ocean  currents,  changes  in 
the  food  cycles,  etc.  and  the  unpredictable  response  of  fish  biology.  Therefore, 
to  maintain  the  maximum  sustained  yields,  we  have  to  adjust  our  fishing 
efforts,  e.g.  stop  over-fisliing.  A , , . , 

The  management  of  fishery  stocks  is  extremely  complicated  and  involves 
domestic  efforts  and  concern  of  the  highest  national  interest.  I would  not  want 
anyone  to  believe  that  fishery  management  is  solely  a problem  of  international 
relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  if  fish  roam  beyond  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  a country,  in  tills  age  of  intensive  high  seas  fishing,  the.  manage- 
ment must  be  by  international  arrangement.  I intend  later  in  my  testimony  to 
show  how  a vigorous  national  fishing  policy  together  with  extended  jurisdiction 
tends  to  resolve  international  differences  and  develop  improved  conservation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  various  fishery  treaties  have  been  very  beneficial, 
that  we  should  not  scrap  them  without  better  substitutes,  but  that  changing 
times  require  new'  and  additional  measures  and  if  we  delay  any  longer,  we  will 
irretrievably  lose  many  of  the  oceans’  fishery  stocks. 

As  an  example  of  why  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  existing  national  policy  and 
international  treaties,  I will  refer  to  tlie  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Convention,  with  which  I have  most  familiarity. 

The  I.N.P.F.C.  is  a treaty  between  Canada,  Japan  and  tlie  United  States. 
There  are  two  essential  features.  The  first  is  unique  in  international  agreements 
and  provides  for  an  abstention  line,  whereby  Japan  abstains  from  fishing  salmon 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  east  of  175°  west  longitude  and  also 
refrains  from  fishing  halibut  of  North  American  origin  in  convention  waters, 
exclusive  of  the  Bering  Sea.  The  treaty  also  provides  for  coordination  of 
scientific  research  of  the  three  nations  which  serves  as  a basis  for  (a)  bilateral 
treaties,  such  as  on  crab  with  Japan  and  Russia  (although  tlie  latter  is  not 
a party  to  the  treaty),  and  (b)  expanding  consideration  of  other  stocks. 

The  I.N.P.F.C.  lias  served  us  fairly  well  up  until  recent  years.  It  has  probably 
boon  the  key  to  international  protection  of  90  percent  of  the  total  salmon  runs 
of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States.  But  we  cannot  continue  to  rely  solely  on  this 
treaty  in  future  years. 

What  are  the  limitations  of  tlie  I.N.P.F.C.  ? 
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Mi.st,  it  does  not  given  adequate  protection  to  certain  migrating  species  of 
t o r chlnC„ntaS  s°<*eye  which  cross  the  abstention  line?  nor 

i ni^  r a r1  ':hUm  Sal“°"  111  the  Bering  Sea  which  cross  to  the  Siberian 
sole  and  are  the  ma  n support  of  our  Western  Eskimos. 

I ,Ter  fisj),lry  stocks,  not  presently  fished  by  the 

. . ,,a1eh  but  which  will  in  the  future,  such  as  iwllock.  Japan  harvests 
several  bn lion  pounds  annually  of  this  fish. 

, does  not  protect  the  reproduction  of  certain  species  which  are  taken 

annuald?uot,C!>’,’1l4i>y  ?°?ei«n  tr,lwlcrs-  F»r  example,  Japan  currently  1ms  an 
. . m a*/,0"  tanner  crfll)-  °ur  scientists  estimate  that  their 

f mi  ni  n M 'S111!™  JuvomIe  tanner  crab  wbile  trawling,  principally 

ballb’lt.ls  steadily  down  and  our  scientists 

n.»  vnq  * a great  brei‘dlng  S™und.  We  tried  desperately  at 

rm  i - i.!“V  lnR  °Set.a;Tapan*  agreement  to  curtail  their  trawling 

i the  Bei  ng  Sea  during  the  winter  months  when  their  trawl  catch  is  low  and 

mm  initl!  !l«lbut  caU'h  ls  high.  As  a result  of  continuing  inter-government 
l hv  A,  af)‘,,wnrds>  tbe  firSi;  step  to  reduce  winter  trawling,  has  been 
ti&Leed  the  J.ipenese  as  a domestic  measure. 

theh.HnKi,merf  e;n'F'C'«°eS  ?0t '’over  0,ber  nations  (and  I am  not  advocating 
w?  h T ' “a  anS  th,s  particular  treaty).  The  Russians  are  not  in 

l};™*  ba/.‘  had  groat.  difficulty  with  the  South  Koreans  over  their  high  seas 
salmon  fishing.  Win*  , is  most  alarming  for  the  immediate  future,  is  that  with 
the  decimation  of  the  Atlantic  fishery  stocks,  the  European  nations  win  be 
coming  over  to  the  Pacific.  This  past  summer  (1973)  there  were  an  East 
<'™11  ?”d  a 1>olish  exploratory  boat  fishing  off  Oregon  and  Washington/" 

FlrSt’  we  need  for  the  United  States  an  up-dated  and 
olliuul  policy  for  fishery  management  that  our  government  is  willing  to  imple- 
imuit  with  courage  and  determination.  It  must  he  simple  so  our  own  people 
and  other  countries  can  understand  it  and  apply  it.  It  must  be  fair,  so  other 
iiatimis  caii  adopl  it  .vlth  equal  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I consider  Bill  'S.1988  to  meet  these  tests. 

,,  °”l  v recently  and  under  the  stimulus  of  negotiations  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences,  the  Lmted  States  has  advocated  a fishery  policy  which  it  terms 
the  species  approach.  ’ In  essence  it  assigns  fishery  management  according  to 
three  broad  classifications:  (1)  coastal  fishery  stocks  would  belong  to  the 
adjacent  coastal  nation;  (2)  anadromous  fish,  such  as  salmon  or  steel-head 
trout,  would  remain  under  the  control  of  the  host  spawning  country  regardless 
of  tlieir  migrations  and  (3)  pelagic  stocks,  such  as  tuna,  would  he  managed  by 
suitable  international  body. 

The  problem  with  relying  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  that  under 
United  nations  procedure  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  effective  agreement.  Much 
pessimism  exists  on  ihis  score  and  in  any  event  we  are  looking  at  delays  on 
account  of  ratifications  into  the  80s. 

The  trouble  with  the  species  approach  is  that  there  is  no  defined  zone  within 
which  the  coastal  state  could  manage  the  stocks.  Logically  it  could  involve  a 
multiplication  of  overlapping  zones. 

These  are  the  advantages  of  S.  1988; 

First,  it  follows  the  “species  approach”  and  therefore  is  consistent  with  our 
position  m the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences. 

. Second'  u amoves  the  ambiguity  of  the  simple  “species  approach”  by  extend- 
ing our  contiguous  fisheries  zone  to  200  miles.  We  thereby  define  the  coastal 
fisheries  management  zone  for  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation. 

1 bird,  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  concept  of  working  through  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  international  agreement.  S.1988  is  specifically  entitled  an 
‘•interim  extension  of  jurisdiction  and  ceases  when,  and  if,  a Law  of  the  Sea 
treaty  is  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  left  in  an  intolerable  vacuum 
if  the  treaty  is  not  achieved. 

Fourth,  it  is  a unilateral  extension.  Under  it  we  assume  a fishery  manage- 
ment  responsibility.  With  passage,  it  becomes  our  law  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  specifically  instructed  to  negotiate  with  other  nations  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Fifth,  it  provides  for  international  cooperation,  research,  and  licensing  to 
ensure  full  utilization  of  the  coastal  fishery  stocks,  if  we  do  not  harvest  them 
ourselves. 
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Sixth,  it  does  not  abrogate  any  existing  treaty  or  convention.  Therefore,  we 
lose  no  ground  achieved  by  previous  international  agreements. 

In  forming  my  opinion  on  the  bill,  I have  discussed  its  merits  with  various 
people  and  observe  the  following  objections  which  deserve  comment : 

The  first  criticism  is  that  our  country  should  not  proceed  unilaterally  on 
fishery  management  but  work  through  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences.  I have 
already  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  conflict  here.  I advocate  that  we  try  every 
effort  to  get  an  acceptable  fishery  policy  through  the  L.O.S.  but  not  lose  time  if 
international  treaty  is  not  forthcoming.  This  is  the  position  which  I understand 
Canada  has  taken  and  officially  they  have  declared  for  the  200  mile  extended 
fishery  jurisdiction.  I might  point  out  that  unilateral  action  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  1066  when  we  extended  fishery  jurisdiction  an  additional  9 
miles  to  a total  of  12  miles.  Actually,  the  mechanics  in  S.1988  is  to  substitute 
197  miles  for  the  existing  9 miles. 

The  second  objection  is  prompted  by  traditional  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ment concern  over  passage  through  strategic  straits  if  any  move  is  advanced 
to  extend  jurisdiction  beyond  the  historic  3 mile  territorial  sea.  This  is  not  a 
very  sophisticated  argument  in  these  modern  times  as  it  is  well  established  by 
now  that  territorial  jurisdiction  and  fishery  management  zones  need  not 
coincide.  I have  alluded  to  our  existing  different  treatments.  Another  example  of 
accepted  difference  is  the  Continental  Shelf  Convention  giving  coastal  ownership 
out  to  200  meters  in  depth.  The  United  States  is  a signatory  to  this  treaty. 

A third  objection  comes  from  the  tuna  industry.  I fail  to  see  any  difference 
in  proposed  treatment  of  pelagic  fish  under  the  “species  approach”  (which  I 
understand  the  tuna  interests  have  accepted)  and  under  S.  1988.  Consequently, 
their  objection  to  the  bill  must  be  basically  prompted  by  its  specific  provision 
for  a 200  miles  fishery  zone  for  coastal  stocks.  The  200  mile  limit  might  have 
had  more  significance  to  the  tuna  industry  if  we  were  back  in  the  period  when 
this  limit  was  first  promulgated  by  various  South  American  countries.  Not  only 
are  these  countries  adhering  to  this  limit  but  other  countries  are  adopting  it. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  in  effect  acquiesced  to  it  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Brazil  using  a 200  mile  limit  and  providing  for  United  States  boats 
to  fish  withing  the  limit  upon  obtaining  a license. 

One  of  the  basic  faults  of  our  Law  of  the  Sea  posture  is  in  advocating  a 
coastal  management  area  without  defining  what  we  mean.  This  is  corrected  in 
8.  1988.  I challenge  anyone  advocating  the  species  management  concept  to  give 
the  Coast  Guard  instructions  to  police  this  area  without  first  marking  on  a 
chart  the  boundary  lines  determined  by  a fixed  depth  or  a fixed  distance  from 
the  shore. 

A fourth  objection  is  more  properly  termed  a concern  within  the  salmon 
industry.  This  concern  is  what  might  be  the  take  of  the  Japanes  salmon  fleet 
if  we  lost  the  abstention  line  (175°  W.  Long.)  and  we  gained  only  the  200 
mile  limit.  American  Institute  of  Fishery  Research  biologists  have  estimated 
that  the  vulnerability  of  our  Pacific  salmon  could  be  ten  times  what  it  is  now  if 
the  Japanese  fleet  crossed  the  abstention  line  and  yet  stayed  200  miles  offshore. 

This  is  a matter  to  which  I have  given  great  consideration.  My  conclusion  is 
that  what  might  have  been  a problem  years  ago,  is  not  now.  In  the  first  place, 
S.  1988  provides  for  both  the  200  miles  limit  and  jurisdiction  over  our  anadro- 
mous  fish.  In  the  second  place,  it  specifically  negates  the  abrogation  of  any 
existing  treaty  such  as  the  I.N.P.F.C.  Since  Canada  and  the  United  States  both 
deny  the  right  of  their  fishermen  to  take  salmon  on  the  high  seas,  the  only 
nation  that  might  consider  abrogating  the  treaty  would  be  Japan.  This  I do  not 
believe  they  would  find  in  their  best  interests. 

Japan  occupies  a very  favored  position  in  the  salmon  industry  which  they 
would  not  want  to  jeopardize.  This  became  obvious  when  the  South  Koreans 
made  efforts  to  fish  salmon  on  the  high  seas.  Japan  looked  strongly  to  the 
United  States  to  discourage  the  Koreans  as  the  entrance  of  one  additional 
nation  would  soon  bo  followed  by  more.  Japan  would  be  in  a poor  bargaining 
position  to  continue  to  receive  a quota  on  crab  caught  on  our  Continental  Shelf 
or  continue  their  harbor  privileges  on  our  shores  if  they  denounced  the  treaty. 
Also  the  introduction  of  the  200  mile  coastal  zone  could  seriously  restrict 
Japanese  trawling  for  pollock  and  other  ground  fish  which  is  of  major  fishing 
importance  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  have  a salmon  catch  quota 
agreed  to  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  there  is  an  intermingling  of  Asiatic  salmon  with 
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•North  American  salmon  in  the  Pacific,  Japan  could  hardly  expect  to  exploit  the 
Asiatic  salmon  east  of  the  abstention  line  and  still  retain  its  present  quota. 

A no  Uu;r  factor,  not  generally  appreciated,  is  the  changing  economics  in  the 
Japanese  salmon  industry.  The  so-called  “trading  companies”  in  Japan  have 
become  a major  factor  in  the  salmon  market.  They  have  no  fishing  fleets  but 
buy  'he  salmon,  roe  and  other  fishery  stocks  from  American  fishermen  and 
processors,  furthermore,  the  steady  entrance  of  Japanese  investment  by  outright 
isir< base  or  contra etural  relationship  into  the  American  processing  iudustrv  is 
additional  reason  why  Japan  would  not  wish  to  disturb  what  Is  presently  a 
very  good  arranger  rent  for  them. 

A d.ff it  objection  is  raised  as  a problem  of  enforcement.  I do  not  advocate 
eoii  '.;  to  war  over  fishery  or  any  other  industry  management.  We  do  not  have 
(o  if  ive  have  an  official  policy  and  negotiate  from  the  basis  of  scientific  research 
and  do  so  with  economic  and  political  determination.  I do  expect  that  we  would 
use  our  Gnast  Guard  for  both  air  and  surface  surveillance. 

M,v  final  point  is  the  necessity  for  strong  unilateral  notion  to  make  inter- 
national negotiations  effective.  We  niusi:  have  an  adopted  legal  position  tc  start 
>*‘oni  in  order  to  get  the  attention  of  foreign  governments.  At  present  we  are  a 
paper  tiger.  We  must  have  a legal  basis  to  require  new  entrants  into  fishing 
waters  to  consider  our  views,  our  interests,  and  our  scientific  evidence.  If  we 
do  not  pass  the  bill,  on  what  basis  can  we  effectively  object  to  European  nations 
coming  into  the  already  crowded  Pacific  Ocean? 

I submit  that  the  history  of  our  fishery  negotiations  proves  conclusively  that 
We  have  never  accomplished  anything  without  unilateral  action.  It  was  the 
passage  in  lfififi  of  he  Contiguous  Fishing  Zone  Act  that  prompted  agreements 
between  both  Russia  and  Japan  that  respect  our  control  within  the  12  mile  limit. 
Our  declaration  that  crab  are  creatures  of  the  Continental  Shelf  had  to  he 
recognized  by  the  USSR  because  they  are  signatory  to  the  Continental  Shelf 
Convention.  While  Japan  is  not  signatory  to  that  Convention,  they  have  had  to 
respect  our  position  in  negotiating  down  their  quotas  and  eliminating  destructive 
gear.  It  was  the  passage  of  the  Peliy  Stevens  Act  that  got  the  attention  of 
Denmark  and  agreement  to  phase  out  high  seas  fishing  for  Atlantic  salmon.  It 
was  the  threat  of  Congressional  action  to  curtail  aid  to  South  Korea  that  was 
very  helpful  in  getting  their  agreement  not  to  fish  salmon  on  tile  high  seas. 

I have  trade  mary  public  speeches  in  support  of  this  bill  and  stressed  that 
every  citizen  in  our  country  should  be  involved  in  seeing  to  its  enactment. 
Fishery  matters  like  any  other  great  problem  of  conservation  are  much  too 
important  to  be  left  entirely  up  to  the  Industry.  It  is  a matter  of  saving  a food 
resource  of  the  world. 

We  have  precious  little  lead  time.  If  we  delay  or  procrastinate,  it  will  be 
like  waiting  for  the  Arabs  to  shut  off  the  oil.  Only  the  culprit  will  be  ourselves. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views. 

►Senator  Steve  vs.  Mr.  Jon  Jacobson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JON  L.  JACOBSON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevens.  Good  morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  My  name  is  Jon  Jacobson.  I am  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law  School.  I also  direct 
the  ocean  resources  law  program  at  the  law  school.  The  GRI  P is 
a part  of  the  sea  grant  colloge  program  in  Oregon. 

The  views  I express  here  today  are  my  own  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  sea  grant  college  program  in  Oregon,  or  of  the 
national  sea  grant  program.  Neither  are  they  necessarily  represen- 
tative of  any  other  group  or  organization.  My  opinions  are,  I hope, 
the  result  of  a reasoned  objective  study  of  the  present  problem  of 
high  seas  fisheries  management. 

If  I have  any  mas  that  I can  consciously  recognize,  it  is  in  favor 
of  ultimately  international  management  of  high  seas  fisheries  and 
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not  the  irrational  patchwork  management  which  threatens  to  mate- 
rialize from  the  current  trends  of  national  practice  and  interna- 
tional negotiations. 

The  question  before  this  committee  today,  though,  is  not  directed 
at  the  ultimate  nature  of  high  seas  fisheries  management — the  regime 
that  will  result  from  the  third  law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  if  it  is 
successful  in  this  respect— -but  instead  asks  what,  if  anything,  the 
United  States  can  and  should  do  in  the  timespan  between  now  and 
that  eventual  international  solution. 

It  is  instructive  to  emphasize  and  separate  the  words  “can”  and 
“should”  in  the  question  just  posed.  An  irony  familiar  to  every 
lawyer  is  that  the  wise  approach  to  a problem  is  not  always  the 
legal  approach,  and  the  converse  is  just  as  true. 

In  the  present  context,  it  may  well  be  that  what  the  United  States 
should  do  to  meet  the  interim  fisheries  management  problems  is  not 
something  the  United  States  can  do  under  current  rules  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  wall  address  these  two.  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  preferred  interim  approach  by  the  United  States 
to  high  seas  fisheries  management? 

2.  Would  this  preferred  approach  be  consistent  with  principles  of 
international  laws? 

I believe  that  all  fishing  nations  would  benefit  greatly  from  a co- 
operative system  of  international  management,  established  by  inter- 
national agreement  and  with  management  responsibility  resting  in 
a single  global  agency  or  a few  broad-regional  agencies. 

While  this  will  obviously  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve,  the 
alternatives — no  management  at  all  or  fractionalized  management 
by  coastal  nations — are  worse  and  will  ultimately  fail. 

I am  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  expression  of  a hope  for  co- 
operative international  management  is  surrounded  by  an  air  of  un- 
reality. The  trends  of  national  practice  and  Law  of  the  Sea  negotia- 
tions that  have  been  conducted  over  the  past  few  years  indicate 
strongly  that  any  eventual  LOS  treaty  Avill  recognize  extended  na- 
tional jurisdiction  in  the  ocean  for  purposes  of  living-resources 
management. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  undoubtely  be  an  overlay,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  of  internationally  agreed  rules  for  coastal  nations  to 
follow  in  carrying  out  their  management  responsibilities.  In  my 
opinion,  the  greater  the  degree  of  international  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  management  efforts,  the  better  for  all  fishermen. 

This  digression  away  from  the  immediate  question — interim  fish- 
eries management — to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  management  frame- 
work is,  I believe,  necessary  because  it  relates  directly  to  the  nature 
of  the  preferred  form  of  interim  management. 

If  there  is  any  basic  point  to  this  part  of  my  statement  it  is  this : 
The  “preferred”  interim  approach  is  one  that  interferes  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  hope  for  eventual  international  management. 

In  light  of  this  basic  principle,  I believe  a nation  contemplating 
unilateral  management  of  high  seas  fisheries  must  cast  itself  in  the 
role  as  a custodian  of  an  international  resource,  temporarily  step- 
ping into  the  high  seas  management  vacuum  pending  the  inter- 
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national  community's  solution.  Such  a nation  must,  I think,  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  six  guidelines  in  devising  its  management  approach: 

First,  the  unilateral  management  must  be  a response  to  a demon- 
strable conservation  crisis.  In  other  words,  the  action  must  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  nation  asserting  management  jurisdiction  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate  clearly  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  regula- 
tion pending  international  agreement. 

Further,  this  need  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  fishery  re- 
source itself;  that  is,  that  the  resource  is  being  overfished  because 
of  unregulated  competition!!.  Demonstration  of  an  economic  crisis 
in  the  nation’s  own  fishing  industry  should  not  be  sufficient  without 
an  additional  identification  of  an  international  conservation  crisis. 

Second,  there  must  be  some  clearly  recognizable  connection  be- 
tween the  managed  resource  and  the  nation  asserting  management 
jurisdiction. 

This  is  a guideline  not  likely  to  be  violated.  A showing  that;  the 
regulated  resource  (a)  either  spawns  within  the  nation’s  boundaries 
or  occupies  an  ocean  area  adjacent  to  those  boundaries  and  (b)  is 
heavily  fished  by  vessels  of  that  nation  should  be  sufficient. 

Third,  the  unilateral  management  claim  must  be  concerned  solely 
with  projection  of  the  endangered  fishery  resource. 

This  guideline  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  presently  popular.,  but 
ultimately  dangerous  trend  of  n.ational  claims  to  geographically 
delineated  pieces  of  ocean  space  for  management  purposes. 

A boundary  claim,  far  example  a 200-mile  zone,  is  not  only  irra- 
tional from  a management  viewpoint  but  also  gives  the  impression 
that  the  claimant  nation  is  primarily  concerned  with  expanding  its 
own  national  existence.  A nation  truly  concerned  with  management 
of  an  endangered  resource  should  assert  jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
source and  not  over  a piece  of  international  ocean  space. 

Moreover,  the  activities  which  the  coastal  nation  seeks  to  regulate 
should  be  only  those  related  to  fishing  the  protected  species;  it  should 
not  be  guilty  of  “overkill”  extensions  of  sovereignty  or  national 
jurisdiction  encompassing  more  claimed  authority  than  that  required 
for  protection  of  the  resource. 

Fourth,  the  management  regulations  must  not  unreasonably  dis- 
criminate on  the  high  seas  against  foreign  fishermen. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  trends  in  international  law  today  is 
the  tendency  of  coastal  nations  to  claim  extensive  zones  in  the  ocean 
in  which  the  authority  to  exclude  nonnationals  is  claimed.  Such 
a claim  aoids  to  the  impression — sometimes  accurate — -that  the  claim- 
ant nation  is  mote  concerned  with  national  expansion  seaward  than 
in  filling  a resource-management  vacuum. 

Selfish  grabs  for  substantially  increased  shares  of  the  sea’s  living 
resources  should  be  neither  tolerated  by  the  international  community 
nor  committed  by  coastal  natians.  Rome  sort  of  allocation  preference 
for  the  coastal  nation  might  not  be  viewed  unfavorably,  since  coastal 
nation  preference  is  apparently  becoming  more  widely  accepted  as  a 
principle  of  high  seas  fisheries  management. 

Still,  the  preferred  role  of  the  coastal  nation  is  that  of  a custodian 
for  the  world  fishing  community  and  discrimination  against  non- 
nationals, especially  in  an  interim  period,  should  be  avoided. 
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Fifth,  the  assertion  of  management  jurisdiction  must  carry  an 
automatic  termination  date. 

This  suggested  requirement,  is  yet  another  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  coastal  nation  emphasizes,  in  the  strongest  terms  possible, 
that  the  management- jurisdiction  claim  is  not  an  extension  of  perma- 
nent national  boundaries.  While  the  nonpermanent  nature  of  the 
management  scheme  can  be  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of  descriptions 
of  the  scheme  as  “interim”  or  “pending  international  agreement,” 
it  can  be  proved  by  inclusion  of  a definite  termination  date. 

For  example,  the  legislation  might  provide  that  the  newly  claimed 
authority  will  cease  on  January  1,  1985,  or  on  the  effective  date  of  an 
acceptable  international  management  agreement,  whichever  date  is 
sooner.  It  is  no  response  to  this  proposal  to  say  that  the  date  can 
easily  be  extended  by  subsequent  legislation;  the  point  is  that  a self- 
terminating jurisdiction  is  not  easily  capable  of  being  categorized 
as  a permanent  boundary  extension.  Instead,  it  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  the  custodial  posture  of  the  claimant. 

Sixth,  the  management  claim  must  be  accompanied  by  a clear  call 
for  international  agreement. 

This  requirement  almost  goes  without  saying,  but  it  should  be 
viewed  as  absolutely  necessary.  And  the  claimant  nation’s  subse- 
quent conduct  should  also  underscore  its  declared  intent  to  seek  an 
international  solution  to  the  management  problem. 

In  summary,  the  suggested  “preferred”  approach  to  interim  man- 
agement is  temporary,  resource-related,  nondiscriminatory  unilateral 
action  in  response  to  a real  conservation  crisis. 

Now  the  second  question  is  whether  such  an  approach  would  be 
legal  under  international  law.  Whether  the  preferred  approach  just 
outlined — my  response  to  the  “should”  question- — would  be  in  accord 
with  international  law  if  implemented  by  the  United  States — the 
“can”  question-— is  difficult  to  answer  in  the  current  confused  state 
of  the  law. 

I would  say  that  it  would  probably  not  be  legal.  I am  sure  the 
committee  is  by  now  aware  of  the  principles  of  international  law 
that  lead  to  this  conclusion.  Basically  the  obstacle  is  the  “freedom  to 
fish”  principle  applicable  to  the  high  seas. 

_ “Freedom  to  fish”  has  centuries  of  inertia  as  customary  interna- 
tional lawT  and  has  been  embodied  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  High  Seas,  to  which,  as  you  know,  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

The  principle,  if  it  is  still  applicable  today  means  that  no  nation 
can  on  its  own  place  restrictions  on  the  high  seas  fishing  activities 
of  nationals  or  vessels  of  other  nations.  Any  unilateral  attempt  to 
exclude,  or  enforce  regulations  against,  foreign  fishermen  in  an 
ocean  area  beyond  12  miles  from  shore  would  arguably  run  afoul 
of  the  freedom-to-fish  rule. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  a party  to  several  international 
fishing  agreements  with  foreign  fishing  nations  that  could  be  vio- 
lated by  a blanket  application  of  unilateral  fishing  regulations  in 
high  seas  areas. 

There  is  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  a counter  argument  to  the 
claimed  international  illegality  of  unilaterally  extended  high  seas 
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fishing  jurisdiction — at  least  insofar  as  tlie  main  obstacle,  the  free- 
doin-to-fish  principle,  is  concerned. 

The  argument  must  cope  with  the  freedom-of -fishing  doctrine  on 
two  levels : 

(a)  that  it  is  a customary  rule  of  international  law ; and 

(b)  that  the  United  States  is  bound  to  recognize  it  under  the  1958 
High  Seas  Convention. 

In  response  to  the  doctrine  on  the  customary  level,  the  counter- 
argument must  fi re  t examine  the  nature  of  customary  international 
law  and,  especially,  the  law  of  the  sea.  For  this,  I borrow  a well- 
known  passage  from  an  article  by  an  eminent  international  law 
scholar,  in  this  case  Professor  McDougal  from  Yale.  He  said: 

From  the  perspective  of  realistic  description,  the  international  law  of  the 
sen  is  not  a mere  static  body  of  rules,  but  is  rather  a whole  decisionmaking 
process,  a public  order  which  includes  a structure  of  authorized  decisionmakers, 
as  well  as  a body  of  highly  flexible,  inherited  prescriptions.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a process  of  continuous  interaction,  of  continuous  demand  and  response, 
in  which  the  decisionmakers  of  particular  nation  states  unilaterally  put  for- 
ward claims  of  the  most  diverse  and  conflicting  character  to  the  use  of  the 
world's  seas,  and  in  which  other  decisionmakers,  external  to  the  demanding 
stale  end  including  both  national  and  international  officials,  weigh  and  appraise 
these  competing  claims  in  terms  of  the  interest  of  the  world  community  find 
the  rival  claimants,  and  ultimately  accept  or  reject  them.  As  such  a process, 
it  is  a living,  growing  law,  grounded  in  the  practices  and  sanctioning  expecta- 
tions of  nationstate  officials,  and  changing  as  their  demands  and  expectatUns 
are  changed  by  the  exigencies  of  new  interests  and  technology  and  by  other 
continually  evolving  conditions  in  the  world  arena. 

In-  other  words,  the  customary  law  of  the  sea  is  created  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  world  community  as  evidenced  by  the  practices  and 
expectations  of  national  decisionmakers.  When  current  practices  and 
expectations  are  examined,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  freedom-to-fish 
principle  1ms  considerably  eroded  in  recent  years. 

Unilateral  claims  to  extended  high  seas  fisheries  jurisdiction  have 
been,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be,  familiar  occurrences.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  in  the  United  Nations  arena  provided  by  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  negotiations,  support  for  extended  national  resource  zones 
has  grown  markedly  since  the  negotiations  began  in  1967. 

It  is  a trend  not  necessarily  to  be  approved,  but  one  that  certainly 
indicates  freedom  of  fishing,  as  an  international  norm,  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  practice  and  expectations  that  evidence 
this  erosion  indicate  approval  even  of  exclusive,  boundary-delimited 
national  zones  up  to  200  miles  wide. 

Hero,  then,  we  see  the  other  side  of  the  “should/c.an”  irony:  the 
arguable  legality  of  an  unwise  practice. 

I f,  however,  a 200-mile  exclusive,  zone  today  has  the,  color  of 
legality,  it  should  follow  that  the  custodial  approach  previously 
outlined  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Therefore,  according  to  this  phase  of  the  argument,  the  customary 
freedom-to-fish  doctrine,  has  eroded  sufficiently  to  tolerate  temporary 
unilateral  custodial  fisheries  management  in  the  high  seas. 

Second,  the  second  phase  of  this  argument,  but  this  does  not  com- 
pletely answer  the  freedom-to-fish  argument,  because  the  United 
States  is  a party  to  the  High  Seas  Convention  which  expressly  “codi- 
fies” the  principle. 
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In  response  to  this  phase  of  the  argument,  I borrow  a not-so-well- 
known  passage  from  an  article  by  a somewhat  less  eminent  inter- 
national law  scholar,  in  this  case  myself : 

A convention  designed  to  “codify”  existing  but  fluctuating  principles  should 
not  be  so  interpreted  as  to  freeze  those  principles  at  any  particular  point  in 
time  unless  this  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  parties. 

In  general,  and  over  the  relatively  long  run,  the  norm-system  we  call  the 
International  law  of  the  sea  is  a responsive,  dynamic  system  well  attuned  to  the 
desires  of  those  it  regulates.  In  some  respects  it  is  more  responsive  to  change 
than  the  agreement  process  (though  this  probably  says  more  in  criticism  of 
the  agreement  machinery  than  in  praise  of  the  customary-change  mechanism). 
Certainly  the  practice  of  nations  indicates  that  the  freedom-to-fish  principle 
is  changing  in  its  customary  form,  and  the  High  Seas  Convention  is  arguably 
being  interpreted  by  this  practice. 

It  can  further  bo  argued- — but,  I think  with  less  force — that  the 
international  law  doctrine  of  changed  circumstances — rebus  sic 
stantibus — excuses  today  strict  compliance  with  a rule  embodied  in 
a 16-year-old  treaty,  the  High  Seas  Convention. 

A legal  argument  that  tends  to  meet  both  the  customary  and  con- 
ventional levels  of  the  freedom-to-fish  doctrine  rests  on  one  of  the 
other  four  current  1958  Law  of  the  Sea  treaties,  the  Convention  on 
Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 

This  treaty  by  its  terms  allows  a coastal  nation  to  set  conserva- 
tion regulations,  under  carefully  limited  conditions,  in  adjacent  areas 
of  the  high  seas. 

An  assertion  of  the  custodial  management  jurisdiction  previously 
described  would  seem  to  meet  the  treaty’s  conditions.  The  problem 
with  the  application  of  the  Fishing  Convention  is  that  the  nations 
whose  fishermen  the  United  States  would  most  like  to  control  in  the 
adjacent  high  seas  are  not  parties  to  the  convention  and  therefore  are 
not  bound  by  its  terms. 

I might  indicate  here  that  not  included  as  parties  to  this  Con- 
vention are  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  Poland,  as  examples  of 
those  that  we  might  be  interested  in  regulating. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  Fishing  Conven- 
tion is  nevertheless  strong  evidence  of  customary  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  and,  therefore,  binding  on  parties  and  nonparties 
alike. 

It  was,  after  all,  approved  by  a representative  international  con- 
ference by  a wide  margin — there  was  only  one  vote  against  it — and 
there  are  good  indications  that  many  nations  refused  to  ratify  it 
because  of  such  provisions  as  the  requirement  of  compulsory  "dis- 
pute settlement  rather  than  the  allowance  of  unilateral  fisheries 
conservation  management. 

It  is,  at  least,  certainly  significant  that  the  same  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  which  purportedly  codified  the  freedom-to-fish  prin- 
ciple in  one  convention  recognized  in  another  convention  the  right 
of  a coastal  nation  to  unilaterally  manage  adjacent  high  seas  fish- 
eries pending  international  agreement. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  ' freedom-to-fish  principle  is  not  the 
major  international  law  obstacle  to  United  States’  extension  of  fish- 
eries jurisdiction. 

The  main  stumbling  blocks  are  the  series  of  international  fishing 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  whose  fisher- 
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men  the  United  States  would  attempt  to  regulate  under  an  extended 
fisheries  jurisdiction. 

If  the  legislation  creating  the  management  authority  requires 
the  United  States  to  ignore  its  international  agreements,  it  might 
be  ordering,  and  I would  say  it  would  be  ordering,  a breach  of 
i ntomational  ol  >1  igations. 

There  are  two  possibly  legal  approaches  to  this  problem: 

(«)  The  clearly  better  approach  is  to  abide  by  each  agreement’s 
terms  respecting  termination  and  withdrawal  from  the  agreement, 
if  no  favorable  renegotiation  is  feasible — though  the  constitutional 
ability  of  Congress  to  require  the  Executive  to  carry  out  the  with- 
drawal procedures  is  probably  limited. 

(b)  The  far  more  questionable  approach  is  to  claim  automatic 
termination  of  the  agreements  by  reason  of  the  changed  circum- 
stances doctrine. 

In  summary  and  in  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  United 
States  should  claim  extensive  high  seas  fisheries  management  au- 
thority only  if  it  is  in  response  to  demonstrable  overfishing  crises, 
and  then  only  by  becoming  a temporary,  nondiscriminatory  custo- 
dian of  the  endangered  resources  pending  the  international  solution. 

The  custodian  role  would  be  arguably  legal  if  made  subject  to 
the  terms  of  international  fishing  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  fishing  nations. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jacobson. 

I have  heard  of  your  article  that  you  published.  We  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  articulate  your  view's  about  the  nature  of 
the  action  we  should  take. 

We  might  have  some  disagreement.  But  I am  sure  we  appreciate 
your  contribution  to  the  hearings. 

I don’t  have  any  questions.  Wo  could  argue  the  international  law 
point  for  a long  time.  I am  sure  that  all  the  principles  you  ennun- 
ciate,  for  instance,  apply  to  the  cod  war,  and  yet  it  was  successful. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Successful  because  of  the  agreement. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  led  to  an  agreement.  But  it  took  unilateral 
action  to  bring  that  about,  as  to  the  pelagic  sealing  in  the  late  1800’s 
wThen  the  world  became  so  upset  with  that  sealing  that  as  you  know 
the  United  States  seized  those  vessels  and  burned  them. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I am  not  sure  that  I would  go  on  record  as  com- 
mitting myself  to  a proposal  that  would  risk  that  kind  of  action. 

Senator  Stevens.  I understand  that  you  wouldn’t. 

But  l would.  That  is  where  our  agreement  ends. 

We  do  appreciate  your  cooperation,  though,  and  thank  you  for 
taking  the  time  to  come  join  us. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevens.  Dr.  Frank  Carlton. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  CARLTON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COALI- 
TION FOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM 

G.  MUSTARD 

Mr.  Carlton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  with  me  this  morning  Wil- 
liam Mustard  of  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen.  I am  Frank 
Carlton,  president  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conserva- 
tion, Inc. — NCMC.  The  NCMC  is  an  activist  lobby  concerned  with 
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the  conservation  of  marine  resources.  Its  members  include  both  rec- 
reational and  commercial  fishing  representatives. 

Thank  you  for  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  b..  1988,  lo 
extend  on  an  interim  basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lmted  states 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  industry  and  for  other  purposes.”  My  remarks  this  morning 
will  concern  themselves  with  only  two  issues : , 

1.  The  importance  of  S.  1988  viewed  in  the  temporal  context  of 
domestic  and  conceptual  context  of  international  fisheries  problems, 

2.  Consideration  of  a proposal  to  rewrite  S.  1988  to  include  do- 
mestic regulations.  . , . 1 . 

The  secretary  of  the  coalition,  Mr.  Christopher  Weld,  testified  m 
the  hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Kennedy  m Boston,  on  May  14, 

1974.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Weld's  testimony,  Senator  Kennedy  ordered 
that  part  I of  an  article  from  the  NCMC’s  newsletter  “Right  Rig- 
ger!’’be  included  in  the  record  from  that  hearing.  Part  II  of  that 
article  is  now  available  and  I would  appreciate  your  consideration, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  adding  that  information  to  the  record  this  morn- 
ing. . 

S.  1988  has  importance  only  in  terms  of  the  immediacy  of  its 
passage  and  implementation.  The  obvious  temporal  value  in  the  con- 
servation of  threatened  fish  has  been  well  documented  and  that  in- 
formation has  been  submitted  to  this  committee.  There  is  a second 
much  more  important  consideration  which  carries  further  temporal 
and  separate  conceptual  relevance  to  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Expeditious  passage  of  S.  1988  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  commitment  to  increase  authority  and  responsibility 
over  the  marine  resources  of  her  continental  waters  in  order  to 
establish  a meaningful  basis  for  international  negotiation.  Passage 
of  S.  1988  is  only  one  of  several  necessary  steps  toward  efficient  and 
comprehensive  regulation  of  our  fisheries.  It  is  vital  that  the  con- 
cept of  S.  1988,  the  unilateral  assertion  of  our  authority  over  the 
resources  of  our  Continental  Shelf,  be  established  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  continue  progress  toward  effective  fisheries  man- 
agement. The  intention  of  S.  1988  is  clearly  not  to  establish  a re- 
stricted fishing  zone  to  exclude  foreigners,  but  rather  to  establish 
a basis  for  meaningful  negotiation  among  all  users  of  the  resources 
within  our  continental  waters.  It  is  clearly  not  in  the  United  States’ 
best  interest  to  exclude  those  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  like- 
wise need  rational  and  fair  fisheries  agreements  with  regard  to 
resources  within  their  continental  waters. 

The  greatest  potential  significance  of  S.  1988  can  only  be  achieved 
if  it  is  enacted  now.  The  major  maritime  nations  must  be  convinced 
of  our  definite  and  deliberate  intention  to  protect  our  fisheries.  Our 
determination  to  do  so,  as  expressed  by  immediate  passage  of  this 
legislation,  must  impress  our  foreign  friends  as  a new  concept,  as 
a new  fact  of  life  in  international  fisheries  regulation.  If  we  cannot 
accomplish  this  recognition,  or  until  we  do,  meaningful  negotiation 
will  not  commence.  Only  immediate  action  by  our  Congress  can 
provide  the  necessary  context  for  a real  solution  to  our  national 
fisheries  problems. 

Immediate  passage  of  S.  1988  has  further  international  implica- 
tions. The  United  States  is  presently  a party  to  some  15  fisheries— 
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and  mammal — agreements  essentially  developed  through  ad  hoc  de- 
liberation. There  is  no  single  forum  to  negotiate  differences  be- 
tween the  organizations  created  by  these  agreements  or  any  overall 
mechanism  to  insure  that  the  agreements  themselves  represent  com- 
prehensive progress  toward  long  term  conservation  goals.  A con- 
sensus of  informed  opinion  holds  that  a true  global  institution  is 
necessary _ to  correct  that  deficit  and  is  likewaise  necessary  to  any 
real  solution  to  domestic  as  well  as  international  fisheries  difficulties. 
This  institution  must  be  constituted  with  sufficient  authority  to 
actually  regulate  the  fisheries  and  settle  disputes  without  subsequent 
approval  of  the  member  states  and  have  adequate  scientific  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  rational  conservation  programs.  This  conclusion 
is  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  continuing  change  in  fisheries 
technology  since  World  War  II  and  the  present  state  of  our  fisheries 
stocks,  as  well  as  certain  political  considerations. 

Our  problem  today,  Mr.  Chairn  ian,  is  how  to  protect  our  marine 
resources  and  simultaneously  impel  the  United  States  toward  active 
participation  in  the  organization  of  a true  world  fisheries  institution. 
Immediate  passage  of  S.  1988  is  the  only  answer. 

It  is  common  to  feel  that  tradition  implies  perpetual  acceptance, 
but  the  traditional  view  of  freedom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  its  inap- 
propriate  application  to  consideration  of  fisheries  resources  as  com- 
mon property,  is  no  longer  true  to  the  facts  of  our  time.  Increasing 
population  and  competition  have  negated  the  appearance  of  un- 
limited resources.  Ocean  space  and  fish  are  finite  quantities  and 
therefore  require  regulation  to  insure  optimal  utilization.  To  per- 
petuate policy  based  on  the  concepts  of  freedom  of  the  sea  and  the 
presence  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  fish  is  not  merely  irrational,  it  is 
actively  in-junons.  Clearly  our  basic  thinking  must  change  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  new  solutions. 

There  are  essentially  two  alternatives.  The  first  is  a continuation 
of  the  present  structure  with  the  thought  that  the  industry  will 
tend  to  regulate  itself  over  a period  of  time  without  actually  legis- 
lating a change  in  their  administration.  A regulatory  effect  would 
result  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  dwindling  resources  and  in- 
creasing costs.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  fundamental  propo- 
sition is  doubtful,  it  takes  no  consideration  of  the  economic  and 
biological  impact  of  the  extinction  of  marine  species,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  food  chain  with  secondary  biological  damage  or  the 
threat  of  voider  destructive  change  to  the  environment  at  large  which 
could  very  well  endanger  man  himself. 

Other  alternatives  are  based  on  the  necessity  of  some  type  of 
global  fisheries  institution.  The  necessary  characteristics  of  such  an 
organization  have  been  widely  discussed. 

S.  1988  is  important  as  domestic  legislation,  but  it  is  even  more 
important  as  an  international  event  in  the  progress  toward  the 
formation  of  a comprehensive  and  effective  world  fisheries  organi- 
zation. 

The  temporal  force  of  S.  1988,  expressed  by  the  immediacy  of  its 
passage  and  implementation,  is  the  most  important  quantity  which 
could  be  exerted  by  S.  1988.  Biological  time  in  the  conservation  of 
threatened  marine  resources,  historical  time  in  the  accomplishment 
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of  one  step  which  must  precede  a series  of  others.  .Obviously  the 
more  rapidly  this  legislation  is  enacted  the  greater  its  benefit  will 
be. 

CONCEPT  VERSUS  MACHINERY 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  lengthy  discussion  with  several  directors 
and  advisors  of  the  coalition  (NCMC),  I would  like  to  strongly 
urge  that  your  committee  report  out  the  original  version  of  S. 

1988,  dated  June  13,  1973. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  as  stated  “to  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  industry,”  addresses  itself  to  the  most  vital  task  of  creating 
an  extended  fisheries  zone  in  order  to  stop  uncontrolled  foreign 
fishing.  The  primacy  of  this  intention  should  not  be  subverted  by 
the  inclusion  of  incongruent  domestic  regulations.  Domestic  regu- 
lations are  needed,  but  more  specific  and  mutually  satisfactory  rec- 
ommendations should  be  developed  through  discussion  with  fisheries 
representatives  and  the  affected  states.  The  sufficient  consultations 
and  hearings  have  not  been  conducted.  Unanimity  of  opinion  has 
yet  to  be  achieved  on  the  most  basic  points  of  any  version  of  H.R. 

4760  wherein  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  retains  excessive  authority, 
State-Federal  relationships  and  prerogatives  of  regional  commis- 
sions are  not  defined  and  specific  problems  remain  with  regard  to 
notification  time  and  amount  of  fines.  The  record  of  certain  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  regulation  of  fisheries  is  not  so 
laudable  as  to  allow  domestic  fishermen  to  be  comfortable  with  any 
arrangement  which  does  not  guarantee  specific  non-Federal  author- 
ity, in  the  form  of  approval — by  vote — by  affected  States,  and 
which  does  not  define  those  rights  to  be  held  by  regional  commis- 
sions— as  suggested  by  the  Eastland  Resolution. 

The  addition  of  domestic  regulatory  language  to  S.  1988  is  not 
feasible  on  the  basis  of  two  further  considerations: 

1.  Legislation  addressing  the  management  of  interstate  fishery 
problems  has  been  discussed  for  more  than  8 years,  the  Fisheries 
Management  Act  of  1974  being  the  latest  in  a long  series. 

Until  unanimity  of  opinion  is  reached  with  domestic  fishermen 
and  affected  States,  this  legislation  will  not  be  accepted  or  effective. 

An  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  unsatisfactory  domestic  regu- 
lations through  the  necessity  to  pass  S.  1988  avoids  the  issue  of  the 
need  for,  and  effectiveness  of,  proper  implementation.  Domestic 
regulations  are  needed  and  must  be  developed,  but  this  will  cost 
time.  Passage  of  S.  1988  must  not  be  delayed  nor  the  necessity  of 
domestic  management  diluted  by  political  considerations. 

2.  The  original  forum  of  S.  1988  should  bo  viewed  as  conceptual 
in  that  it  establishes  the  authority  to  extend  fisheries  jurisdiction 
but  does  not  grant  the  appropriation  to  implement  the  idea;  that 
is,  it  says  the  fishery  will  be  regulated  but  does  not  say  how.  This 
condition  is  exactly  as  it  should  be. 

The  tenacious  separation  of  authorization  and  appropriation  acts 
by  the  Congress  has  served  our  country  well.  In  the  legislative 
process  the  concept  should  be  separate  from  the  mechanism. 

In  exactly  this  same  sense  the  concept  of  fisheries  jurisdiction 
extension  should  be  separate  from  the  machinery  of  domestic  reg- 
ulation. 
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In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition underlying  my  entire  statement. 

.No  real  solution  to  fisheries  problems  will  be  achieved  without 
the  true  negotiation  and  cooperation  by  all  users,  domestic  and 
international.  The  only  alternative  which  offers  protection  of  our 
remaining;  marine  resources  and  encourages  development  of  an 
eltective  global  fisheries  institution  is  immediate  passage  of  S.  1988. 

1 urge  you  to  bring  S.  1988  to  a vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

I hank  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
statement  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  accomplish  lust  that. 
1 don  t have  any  questions.  We  seem  to  be  pretty  much  in  agree- 
ment. ^ » 

1 don’fc  see  llow  Wl-  could  be  in  any  more  agreement 
Mr.  Chairman.  ’ 

Senator  Stevens.  We  have  a telegram  here  from  a series  of  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Mustard.  5 es,  that  telegram  is  from  the  members  of  our 
federation  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  entered  in  the  record 

Senator  Stevens.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

[The  telegram  follows:] 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a mailgram  we  have  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  commerce  committee.  The  National  Federation  of  Fishermen  thanks  you 
for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Coastal  Fishing  Industry.  William  G 
Mustard  for  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen. 

.8  1988<  .the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and  Maiage- 
0f  197,!  ln  committee,  the  15,000  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  I ishermen  request  you  to  consider  three  important  points. 

1.  Lhe  senate  passage  of  the  bill  which  Senator  Magnuson  introduced  last 
June  might  well  increase— not  decrease,  as  some  have  suggested— the  possibility 
for  reaching  fisheries  agreement  at  the  law  of  the  sea  conference  because 
senate  passage  would  indicate  the  U.S.  might  modify  its  fisheries  position 
bringing  it  more  in  line  with  the  international  reality  of  coastal  nation’s  fish- 
eries management  jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles,  while  still  acknowledging  the 
neo  ThI  ^“tfor  awidromnus  and  highly  migratory  species’ 

— lhe  administration,  the  states  and  the  fishing  industry  agree  the  US 
should  have  domestic  management  legislation  for  the  200  mile  contiguous  fish- 

fn?  have  '[‘T"  ani]  are  working  on  alternative  drafts  of  legislation 

f r these  complex  problems.  But  they  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  a compromise 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Govt,  industry  and  the  states.  The  bill  must 
provide  for  adequate  industry  and  state  input  into  the  management  process  but 
because  a 200  mile  contiguous  fishing  zone  is  vital  to  the  coastal  fishing  industry 
•mn  management  Is  so  complex.  We  think  Senator  Magnuson’s 

-00  mile  lull  should  not  be  delayed  to  wait  for  the  management  bill  for  there 
may  not  be  acceptable  language  to  all  until  after  Caracas. 

.'5.  Senator  Magnuson’s  bill  and  the  Eastland  Resolution  which  Congress 
passed  unanimously  find  it  is  now  necessary  for  interim  action  to  protect’and 
conserve  over  fished  stocks  and  protect  the  U.S.  fishing  industry,  but  an  un- 
realistie  management  program  could  seriously  damage  growing  interest  of'  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  and  other  investors  in  building  up  the  U.S  fleet  and 
reversing  this  nation’s  70%  dependency  on  imported  fish.  We  urge  you  to  report 
out  of  committee  the  hill  which  Senator  Magnuson  introduced  last  June 
Liiank  you. 

William  G.  Mustard  for  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen,  Petersburg 
Fishermens  Union  Alaska,  Columbia  River  Fishermens  Protective  Union  Puget 
Ausil'ary,  The  Deep  Sea  Fishermens  Union,  Fishermens 
Marketing  Assn,  of  Washington,  Seattle  Assn,  for  Fisheries,  Amalgamated  Meat 
Gutters  and  Seafood  Workers  Union.  The  Halibut  Producers  Co-op,  The  Makah 
Fishermen,  The  Wasldngton  Refnet.  Owners  Assn.,  The  Otter  Trawl  Commission 
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of  Oregon,  Grays  Harbor  Gillnetters  Assn.,  The  Fishwives  of  Charleston,  Alaska 
Independent  Fishermens  Marketing  Assn.,  The  Gillnetters  Marketing  Assn.,  The 
Puget  Sound  Gillnetters  Assn.,  Hilton  Oyster  Growers,  The  Fishermens  Market- 
ing Assn.  Eureka,  The  Half-Moon  Bay  Fishermens  Marketing  Assn.  California, 
Petersburg  Vessel  Owners  Assn.,  Western  Cooperative  Marketinng  Assn.,  Com- 
mercial Fishermens  Wives  of  Humbolt,  United  Fishermens  Marketing  Assn. 
Alaska,  Southeast  Alaska  Trailers  Assn.,  Southeast  Alaska  Purse  Seine  Vessel 
Owners,  Southeast  Alaska  Gillnett  Federation,  Southeast  Alaska  Gillnet  Assn., 
Peninsula  Marketing  Assn.,  Wrangell  Vessel  Owners  Assn.,  Assocation  of  Yaku- 
tat  Fishermen,  Tlingit  Haida  Council,  Maines  Draggermens  Assn.,  Beals-Jones- 
port  Cooperative,  Booth  Bay  Cooperative,  Casco  Bay  Fishermens  Cooperative, 
Corea  Lobster  Cooperative,  The  Fishermens  Cooperative  Assn.,  Southern  Maine 
Lobstermens  Assn.,  Pemaquid  Fishermens  Cooperative,  Swans  Island  Coopera- 
tive, New  Harbor  Fishermens  Cooperative,  Penobscot  Bay  Shell  Fish  Assn., 
Port  Clyde  Fishermens  Cooperative,  South  Bristol  Fishermens  Cooperative, 
Spruce  Head  Fishermens  Cooperative,  Stonington  Maine  Lobster  Cooperative, 
Winter  Harbor  Cooperative,  Maine  Assn,  of  Cooperatives,  New  Hampshire 
Fishermens  Assn.,  Massachusetts  Lobstermens  Assn.,  New  Bedford  Fishermens 
AVives  Assn.,  Point  Judith  Fishermens  Cooperative  Assn.  Inc.,  Atlantic  Offshore 
Fish  and  Lobster  Assn.,  Long  Island  Fishermens  Assn.,  Belford  Fishermens 
Coop,  Point  Pleasant  Fishermens  Coop,  Maryland  Watermens  Assn.,  Virginia 
AVatermens  Assn.,  Sound  and  Sea  Fishermens  Assn.,  South  Carolina  Shrimpers 
Assn.,  Organized  Fishermen  of  Florida,  and  Gulf  Coast  Fishermens  Organiza- 
tions not  members  of  NFF  but  who  also  support  a 200  mile  contiguous  fishing 
zone. 

Mr.  Mustard.  You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  that  there 
are  40  some  organizations  on  the  west  coast  that  also  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes.  We  have  only  had  one  position  of  opposi- 
tion other  than  the  State  Department  that  I can  recall  in  all  the 
hearings,  and  I think  I have  only  missed  one.  So  avc  will  put  that 
into  the  record. 

Wo  will  keep  the  record  of  this  final  hearing  of  this  committee 
on  S.  1988  open  until  Wednesday  of  next  week  and  if  anyone 
wishes  to  include  additional  statements  or  material  for  the  record, 
they  may  submit  it  to  the  staff,  and  we  will  make  a determination 
if  it  is  possible  to  print  at  all,  and  we  certainly  will  print  formal 
statements  in  this  regard.  Other  than  that,  this  terminates  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  this  bill  and  we  hope 
to  get  to  marking  up  soon.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  testimony. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:57  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES,  LETTERS,  AND  STATEMENTS 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman : I want  to  thank  you  once  again  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  submit  testimony  on  legislation  to  extend  the  fishery  zone  to  200  miles.  You 
have  shown  your  leadership  and  commitment  in  introducing  this  legislation 
crucial  for  our  fish  stocks  and  our  fishing  industry  and  by  conducting  field 
hearings  across  this  nation  to  gather  testimany  from  those  who  know  the 
urgency  of  our  situation  best — the  fishermen.  We  in  Massachusetts  appreciate 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee’s  visit  to  Boston  on  May  13  with  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore  and  Senator  Ted  Stevens.  The  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  fishing 
industry  are  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  gave  them  to  discuss  the 
decline  of  the  industry  and  the  depletion  of  the  fish  stocks  from  first-hand 
knowledge. 

What  has  become  clear  from  the  impressive  testimony  before  this  committee 
is  that  immediate  effective  action  is  needed  to  end  the  devastation  of  our 
resources  and  that  there  is  broad  support  for  such  action  in  all  parts  of  this 
nation. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  were  hearing  the  distressing  reports  from  Halifax 
on  quota  negotiations  with  the  other  member  nations  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Commission,  fishermen  from  New  England  were  sailing  to  Washington 
to  bring  their  message  to  Congress.  At  the  same  time  that  observers  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  are  expressing  fading  hopes  for  a conference  which 
will  resolve  the  international  fishery  question,  the  Congress  has  been  moving 
forward  with  this  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  marine  resources  off  our 
coasts.  At  the  same  time  that  we  receive  the  dismal  statistics  on  dwindling  fish 
stocks,  the  New  England  Fisheries  Steering  Committee  outlined  for  us  this 
week  one  year  of  progress  in  the  development  program  to  increase  the  harvest 
and  consumption  of  underutilized  species.  What  is  clear  from  all  of  this  is 
the  commitment  of  the  fishing  Industry  and  the  Congress  to  act  to  protect 
marine  resources.  The  resources  cannot  wait  any  longer.  The  issue  must  be 
faced  squarely.  We  must  act  now  to  protect  the  fish. 

We  have  heard  in  recent  weeks  of  the  8000  pounds  of  “incidental”  lobster 
aboard  an  Italian  fishing  boat  refueling  at  Gloucester.  We  have  heard  of  the 
18  Spanish  boats  which  wined  out  a school  of  haddock  May  28  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  And  this  Committee  heard  from  a Massachusetts  lobstermon 
who  has  lost  $1200  worth  of  traps  in  Incidents  with  trawlers  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  face  a difficult  challenge  but  not  an  impossible  one.  Fish  and  marine 
resources  are  renewable  and  for  those  stocks  which  are  not  close  to  extinction, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  reverse  the  spiralling  depletion.  If  we  care  enough, 
we  can  return  these  stocks  to  vital,  plentiful  resources. 

And  we  are  fortunate  to  have  leading  the  effort  to  preserve  and  protect 
onr  resources,  the  coastal  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  No  group  has  spent 
more  time  in  meetings  and  discussions  and  difficult,  detailed  work  in  making 
people  aware  of  the  conservation  crisis  for  our  fish  resources  and  the  fishing 
industry  than  the  fishermen  of  New  England.  It  is  directly  through  their  efforts 
that  legislation  to  extend  the  fishing  zone  has  encouraged  such  broad  support. 

T am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act  now  on  extended  fishing  zone  legis- 
lation. It  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  international  negotiation  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The  most  optimistic  observers  of  the  Conference 
suggest  that  it  would  be  at  least  1080  and  possibly  1985  before  any  agreement 
reached  at  Law  of  the  Sea  would  be  ratified  and  effectively  implemented. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  gathering 
information  on  the  devastation  of  our  fish  resources  and  file  decline  of  the 
American  fishing  industry.  The  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  will 
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soon  begin  work  or  completing  the  report  on  S.  1988.  The  message  is  clear ; the 
message  from  Massachusetts  and  Alaska  and  Maine  and  Washington  is  the 
same — help  us  to  protect  the  fish  resources  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

1 am  hopeful  tl  at  working  together,  the  Congress  and  the  fishermen  can 
demonstrate  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  that  in  1974  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  led  the  maritime  countries  in  implementing  measures  to  assure 
that  the  ocean  will  lontinue  to  provide  food  for  billions  of  people. 

Implementing  the  extension  of  the  fishing  zone  to  200  miles  is  a challenge 
and  an  opportunity.  It  is  a challenge  that  our  generation  is  privileged  to  accept 
and  an  opportunity  that  our  children  will  be  grateful  we  used  in  their  interests. 
All  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  proud  when  we  have  developed  those 
conservation  measures  which  insure  the  preservation  of  the  ocean’s  resources 
and  it  will  be  an  acaievement  tha  t will  last  for  centuries  to  come. 


Statement  of  Boat  Owners  Association  of  tiie  United  States 

Boat  owners  Association  of  The  United  States,  more  commonly  known  as 
BOAT/US.,  is  the  only  independent,  full-service  organization  for  boatmen  in 
(lie  country  today.  Our  organization  is  not  affiliated  with  any  manufacturer, 
industry  or  private  group.  Our  membership,  now  exceeding  15,000  and  located 
in  all  50  states,  Is  made  up  entirely  of  boat  owners  and  sport  fishing  enthusi- 
asts. We  firmly  believe  that  our  membership  represents  a national  cross-section 
of  the  more  serious  boatmen  in  this  nation. 

In  this  age  when  men  are  taking  a closer  look  at  the  remaining  resources 
and  working  to  cultivate  and  conserve  them,  the  one  area  of  the  United  States 
which  is  the  most  abused,  yet  holds  the  most  promise  for  feeding  future  gen- 
erations, is  the  oceans.  Several  international  bodies  including  the  United  Na- 
tions currently  are  working  on  a treaty  to  allow  a nation  to  control  the  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  its  offshore  natural  resources,  • including  fish. 

Until  this  complicated  (and  certainly  politically-tied)  treaty  is  signed  by 
all  parties,  foreign  vessels  will  continue  to  fish  heavily  in  waters  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  U.S.  controlled.  So  overharvested  are  some  of  these  waters 
(hat  it  will  be  decades  before  some  areas  and  special  recover — if  they  ever  do. 

Tiie  members  of  BOAT/U.S.  have  been  seeing  the  results  of  this  uncontrolled 
harvesting  in  smal  er  catches.  Commercial  fishermen  in  the  U.S.  are  suffering 
decreasing  catch  eificiency  and  must  spend  more  time  at  sea.  The  American 
people  are  paying  for  this  in  increasing  prices  for  fish — once  the  least  ex- 
pensive of  foods. 

To  stop  this  unprecedented  rape  of  our  natural  resources — or  at  least  pro- 
mide  the  means  for  doing  so — we  urge  your  support  for  the  proposal  by  Sen. 
Magnnson  and  Rep  Studds  to  extent  tiie  U.S.  control  over  a contiguous  fishery 
zone  to  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

This  proposal  (S.  19S8  and  H.R.  8665),  the  “Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Inten- 
sion Act  of  1973”,  only  covers  the  immediate  need  to  establish  some  sort  of 
control  until  all  the  political  ramifications  of  an  international  agreement  can 
he  worked  out.  We  feel  this  measure  is  vital  to  assure  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry,  sport  fishing  in  the  oceans,  and  is  in  the  public  interest. 
When  an  international  agreement  is  reached,  this  act  would  cease  to  have 
force  and  thus  should  present  no  serious  problems  to  statesmen  negotiating 
a treaty. 

When  enacted,  tiie  Act  will  permit  the  U.S.  to  place  restraints  on  foreign 
vessel  fishing,  set  ip  a workable  harvest  plan  designed  to  achieve  optimum 
long  range  fishery  yields,  and  stop  over-harvesting  of  areas  and  endangered 
species. 

Presently  the  oificial  government  fisheries  policy  is  looking  to  the  so-called 
“special  approach”  which  grants  preferential  rights  to  coastal  nations  to  har- 
vest as  much  as  ihey  can  of  fish  resources  off  their  coastlines  with  other 
nations  free  to  take  hat  is  left,  and  provides  that  coastal  nations  should  have 
regulatory  control  over  coastal  fish  stocks  for  as  far  oifshort  as  the  fish  may 
swim. 

BOAT/U.S.  does  not  feel  this  approach  is  workable,  enforceable,  or  con- 
ducive to  resource  management,  due  to  fish  special  intermingling  and  the  gen- 
eral impossibility  to  fish  selectively  for  individual  species. 
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Rather,  we  would  favor  the  200  mile  boundary  approach.  We  realize  that 
the  200  mile  limit  would  not  in  itself  provide  adequate  protection  for  such  far- 
far-ranging,  U.S.-owned  anadromous  fish  as  the  Pacific  coast  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout.  However,  protection  for  these  species  could  be  obtained 
through  negotiating  fishing  rights  for  other  species  the  U.S.  does  not  harvest. 

For  example,  the  .Japanese  caught  1.2  million  tons  of  pollock  in  U.S.  coastal 
waters  last  year.  For  the  privilege  of  continuing  this  harvest,  Japan  could  be 
requested  not  to  fish  U.S.  salmon  beyond  200  miles.  Thus  the  zone  limit  would 
be  utilized  as  a negotiating  leverage  by  the  U.S.  in  working  out  additional 
protection  for  these  specific  fish — a leverage  not  provided  by  the  special  ap- 

^BOAT/U  S.  strongly  urges  your  support  for  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973  (S.  1988  and  H.R.  80G5)  to  provide  immediate  relief  for 
the  nation’s  commercial  fisherman,  recreational  fishermen  and  supermarket 
consumers — as  well  as  to  guarantee  future  harvests  of  species  now  rapidly 
becoming  endangered.  


Statement  of  George  Simes,  Salt  Water  Chairman,  Federated  Rhode  Island 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

Gentlemen:  The  43  members  of  the  Federated  Rhode  Island  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  Inc.,  representing  some  15,000  participants  in  outdoor  recreations,  would 
like  to  express  their  strong  support  for  passage  of  the  Studds-Magnuson  Bill 
to  extend  United  States  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  to  the  200  mile  or  100  fathoms 

limit  at  sea.  . 

Conservation  of  rapidly  diminishing  stocks  of  fish  species  and  creatures  of 
the  continental  shelf  has  become  of  crucial  importance ; for  the  decimation  or 
extinction  of  a species  is  not  an  isolated  situation.  Interdependence  in  the 
food  chain  creates  an  everspreading  circle  of  loss.  Control  and  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  fisheries  off  our  coast  is  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  life 

of  the  seas.  , ,,  . „ 

Traditionally,  New  England  has  always  had  strong  ties  commercially  with 
the  ocean.  The  New  England  fisheries  must  suffer  when  entire  fishing  industries 
can  be  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  fisheries  off  our  coast  by  foreign  nations. 
Working  with  small  boats  on  a land-based  operation,  our  New  England  fish- 
ermen cannot  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  vessels  of  tremendous  size  which 
can  not  only  fish  the  area,  but  transfer  their  catch  to  factory  shops  right  on 
the  fishing  grounds.  We,  of  the  Federated  Sportsmen,  do  not  feel  that  our 
commercial  fishermen  should  have  to  compete  in  our  home  waters  against 
hundreds  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  and  fleets  of  this  magnitude. 

As  sportsmen,  we  have  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  conservation  mea- 
sures. In  1974  already,  because  of  concern  over  the  drastic  reduction  in  num- 
bers of  giant  tuna,  the  sportsmen  have  cancelled  the  United  States  Atlantic 
Tuna  Tournament.  But,  our  concern  goes  beyond  the  loss  of  sports  fisheries ! 
With  world  populations  increasing  and  world  food  supplies  dwindling,  the 
richness  of  the  seas  offers  one  of  our  last  hopes  as  a food  source  for  future 
generations.  Proper  management,  control  of  fisheries  by  species,  indeed — fish- 
eries farming — offer  the  solution  to  prevent  us  from  devastating  another  natural 
resource.  Passage  of  this  bill  is  an  essential  step  in  this  direction;  and  we 
urge  its  acceptance. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Chaves,  State  Senator  From  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Stevens : My  name  is  Joseph  J.  Chaves  and  I am 
a Senator  here  in  the  General  Assembly  representing  District  48  which  includes 
the  Town  of  Middletown  and  parts  of  Aquidneck  Island. 

I have  spent  my  entire  life,  except  for  the  time  I was  in  the  service,  on 
Aquidneck  Island  and  I now  own  a business  there.  Many  of  my  friends  are 
commercial  fishermen  and  their  families  have  been  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing  since  my  earliest  recollection.  You  are  aware  that  commercial  fishing 
is  still  a substantial  industry  on  Aquidneck  Island.  This  industry — and  the 
hundreds  of  jobs  involved — are  seriously  threatened  by  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  in  waters  off  our  coast  which  we  have  traditionally  fished. 
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I know  that  T do  not  have  to  impress  you  two  gentlemen  the  seriousness  of 
a™  ^^Wp10rt.  ^nty  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Isiunf  “'  you 

L,,”  ®1'  « , - f he  to  protect  our  commercial  fishermen  by  ex- 

tending our  fishing  boundaries  to  two  hundred  miles  at  sea 

1 c*n  femember,  foreign  fishing  fleets  have  been  engaged  in  over- 
fishing the  New  England  coastal  waters. 

These  vessels  are  depleting  some  of  our  most  precious  species  of  fish  and 
hreafen  to  force  even  more  of  our  commercial  fishermen  out  of  work  With 
Sr  L i f nSa  0t  thlS  practlee-  biologists  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
and  cod  f Oceano*r;lphy  warn  that  we  "‘ay  lose  forever  the  haddock,  herring 

Our  bigges't  coempSetTtorsh  MT 
small'flsKve^lT  “*  wM<*  send  sllips  over  ht-'re  which  dwarf  our 

These  foreign  trawlers  are  equipped  with  the  best  gear  the  industry  can  offer 
and  iney  are  capable  of  operating  at  sen  for  a year  at  a time.  As  I understand 
,1  these  trawlers  contain  all  the  equipment  necessary  not  only  to  catch  the 
fish  but  ro  clean  it,  to  freeze  it,  and  to  package  it. 

> on  can  imagine  how  the  Newport  fisherman  feels  as  he  observes  these 
foreign  floating  fish  factories  take  his  livelihood  away 

According  ro  the  Coast  Guard  reports  that  I have  received,  the  number  of 

T 1-now  'h  !,n  u,V“‘lT'f  °n  R.nglf,nd  coast  has  doubled  in  recent:  months. 

T know  tha  our  State  Department  is  trying  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  pro- 
to' t our  fishing  resources,  hut  this  takes  t ime.  y 

- I'n/,,P.fr"eai1m:I‘ilP-  I h.p,ieve  that  the  bill  which  you  have  introduced  to  extend 
y u ,rlt°r'n  -)"ns,iK>hoa  °ver  fisheries  should  be  enacted  into  law  to  protect 
oui  fishermen  while  our  State  Department  negotiators  do  the  best  they  cun  to 
come  up  with  an  international  agreement. 

reurn Zt! TthP  ,m,p  T cfirl  fTn  but:  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  who 

riuri.s.  nt  the  United  States  Senate  today  here  in  Rhode  Island  to  do  everything 
wirhin  vour  power  to  enact  this  legislation  into  law,  ' 

ff>r  ei-VinK  me  thp  oppnrl,1Tlity  t0  oppress  my  views  before  this 
committee.  These  views  are  shared  by  commercial  and  sports  fishermen  who 

to  von'  <’mishn,PnfR  ,llso-  Tf  yn,lr  bill  becomes  law,  they  will  be  deeply  indebted 


Statement  op  Dennis  .T.  Murphy,  ,Tr„  Director,  Rhode  Ist.and  Department 
op  Naturae  Resources 

Mr.  ('hairman,  T am  Dennis  ,T.  Murphy,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 

!*"?,  "v^,a!n!u.al  ?<‘sources>  anrl  1 wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testily  at  this  hearing. 

If  should  he  noted  right  at  the  start  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  whole- 
heartedly supports  8-1088,  which  extends  United  States  fisheries  jurisdiction 
out  to  two  hundred  miles. 

Rhode  Island  is  most,  concerned  with  Ihe  well-being  of  its  fishing  industries 
“ ™1,,,!'pfl  no  ex-vessel  value  in  fishery  products  of  almost  315,000,00!)  in 
l.iid.  I he  amount  of  monies  involved  as  the  fish  move  up  the  economic  chain 
are,  or  course,  of  a much  greater  magnitude. 

1’rior  to  I960.  New  England  fishermen  Shared  our  continental  shelf  waters 
with  ( unadiun  vessels  only.  Since  1960.  ten  other  nations  continually  fish  our 
coastal  wafers,  and  additional  nations  occasionally  appear  on  the  scene  'The 
numbers  ami  size  of  the  foreign  vessels  are  almost  impossible  to  comprehend 
for  someone  just  familiar  with  our  fishing  boats.  I recently  have  had  the  op- 
porlmuiv  to  observe  and  board  seme  of  the  foreign  vessels' and  the  quantities 
of  fish  that  i hey  can  eateh  and  process  is  such  that  they  ran  readily  decimate 
a particular  stock  of  fish  and  then  move  on  to  another  species  These  vessels 
also  harass  our  fishermen  in  various  ways,  including  the  outright  destruction  of 
fixed  gear  such  as  lobster  pots. 

At  present,  haddock  populations  are  so  low  that  there  is  no  longer  a viable 
haddock  fishery.  Yel'fowtail  flounder  populations  of  great  importance  to  our 
Point  .Tudifh  and  Newport  flepts,  are  in  serious  conditions  and  under  restric- 
tive catch  quotas.  Other  flounders,  herring,  squad,  silver  and  red  hake  and 
various  other  speeies  also  may  be  facing  population  problems. 
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The  answer  to  the  problem  is  obvious;  properly  regulate  the  fisheries!  How 
do  you  regulate  a fisheries  that  is  conducted  by  many  nations  in  International 
Waters?  The  simple  answer  is  to  do  what  S-1888  does,  that  is,  give  the  coastal 
nation  the  right  to  manage  the  fisheries.  This  rather  obvious  approach  has  not 
been  used  by  the  United  States  Government.  Instead,  we  have  relief  on  the 
International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  and  various  bi- 
lateral treaties.  That  our  Government’s  approach  has  not  achieved  the  desired 
purposes  is  quite  apparent  when  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  reviewed,  The  size 
and  catch  of  the  foreign  fleets  have  increased  year  after  year. 

The  regulations  through  various  treaties  for  this  year  are  the  most  restric- 
tive ever,  yet  the  size  of  the  foreign  fleets  working  off  our  Shores  through  April, 
1974  is  8%  higher  than  last  year,  and  due  to  larger  sized  vessels,  the  increase 
in  catch  during  the  same  period  is  undoubtedly  considerably  more  than  8%. 

Our  Government  also  sees  tit  to  oppose  S-1988  on  the  basis  that  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  will  solve  the  problems  of  regulating  a fishery  in  Interna- 
tional Waters.  This  very  well  may  be  true,  but  there  also  Is  a good  chance  that 
the  Conference  will  accomplish  very  little  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  “interim”  proviso  of  S-1988  should  satisfy  any  objections  in  this 
regard. 

The  passage  and  implementation  of  S-19S8  and  its  companion  House  Kill  will 
be  a positive  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  saving  and  enhancing  of  our 
important  and  significant  fishing  industries. 


Statement  op  Donald  E.  Reinhardt,  Chairman,  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  Northwest  Fisheries  Association 

My  name  is  Donald  E.  Reinhardt  and  I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  North- 
west Fisheries  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  31  seafood  processing 
company  located  mainly  in  the  Western  Washington  area.  Our  statement  was 
endorsed  by  our  entire  membership  and  was  originally  wired  to  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  December  5,  1973,  and  ask,  once 
again,  to  be  placed  on  record  with  the  following  position  statement  relative  to 
extended  fisheries  jurisdiction : 

“North  Pacific  fisheries  conservation  and  management  is  at  the  crossroads. 
Existing  conservation  regimes  are  ineffective  and  deteriorating.  New  nations 
are  entering  already  over-taxed  fisheries  under  no  constraints  to  conserve  the 
resources  or  observation  management  practices.  Parties  to  conservation  treaties 
are  fishing  illegally  and  in  violation  of  the  treaties.  As  a result,  those  observing 
the  treaties  are  conserving  for  the  benefit  of  the  violators. 

After  20  years  of  effort,  the  INPFC  has  become  an  ineffective  management 
or  conservation  body  as  exemplified  by  its  inability  to  adopt  even  rudimentary 
regulations  such  as  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioners— 
“Further,  it  is  essential  there  be  a maximum  reduction  of  fishing  effort  upon 
salmon  stocks  in  such  instances  when  the  anticipated  magnitude  of  the  run  is 
insufficient  to  meet  minimal  escapement  goals. 

Japanese  illegal  trawl  catches  of  halibut  in  the  Eastern  Bering  Sea  endanger 
not  only  the  Bering  Sea  halibut  stocks,  but  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  stocks  as  well. 
North  American  halibut  production  has  fallen  from  an  annual  eatcii  of  G5 
million  pounds  to  32  million  pounds  in  a little  over  ten  years.  Japanese  pro- 
duction has  risen  almost  In  the  same  ratio. 

The  tanner  crab  population  is  suffering  from  the  foreign  trawl  fishery.  Huge 
mortality  losses  throughout  almost  of  all  the  trawling  operation  are  noted  by 
observers.  These  losses  exceed  any  permissible  quota  number  given  by  treaty 
or  agreement. 

The  king  crab  fishery  is  showing  some  recovery  due  to  the  IT.  S.  and  Alaska 
fish  and  game  management  practices.  Hopefully,  we  will  bo  able  to  sultsfain 
this  resource  at  acceptable  levels  provided  the  foreign  nations  do  not  Intensify 
their  efforts  in  critical  areas. 

The  herring  stock  of  the  Bering  Sea  has  suffered  such  serious  depletion  that 
Japanese  fishing  has  been  reduced  for  economic  reasons  and  yet  the  Japanese 
continue  to  fish  the  species  and  no  recovery  in  the  stock  has  been  noted. 

Foreign  fleets  must  be  constrained  to  adopt  and  vigorouslv  police  responsible 
fishery  conservation  practices  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  as  well  as  file  United 
States  citizens.  The  unrestrained  attitude  of  foreign  nations  precludes  any 
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serious  effort  toward  conservation  of  fisheries  where  their  cooperation  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  regulatory  program. 

Resource  management  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  U.  S.  seafood  industry 
and  we  urge  you  to  place  the  protection  of  U.  S.  fisheries  resources  through 
extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  legislation  at  the  highest  priority  level.” 


Statement  of  Charles  Raleigh,  President,  Halibut  Producers  Cooperative 

My  name  is  Charles  Raleigh,  and  I am  President  of  Halibut  Producers  Co- 
operative. The  Halibut  Producers  Cooperative  is  an  organization  of  401  vessel 
owners  who  fish  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  adjacent  to  our  shores.  Their 
target  species  are  salmon,  halibut  and  albacore  tuna.  Our  members  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  legislation  and  its  basic  concept.  Our  position  is  that  the  200 
mile  zone  must  be  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone  under  our  control.  We  feel  that 
legislation  in  some  form  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

In  generations  to  come,  our  nation  will  be  relying  more  and  more  on  what 
is  provided  by  the  sea  for  our  protein  requirements.  If  we  do  not  take  action 
now  to  protect  the  remaining  stocks,  our  fishing  fleet,  a few  years  hence,  will 
lie  practically  non-existant  as  the  fishing  vessel  owners  will  have  gone  broke. 
Not  only  will  our  citizens  be  unable  to  provide  the  protein  needs  of  the  nation, 
but  what  fish  is  available  and  caught  by  other  nations  may  not  be  for  export 
at  any  price.  The  laws  of  other  nations  will  very  likely  require  that  this  food 
l)o  sold  exclusively  in  their  own  country  as  populations  inncrease  and.  fish 
stocks  deplete. 

rt  is  essenrially  important  that  legislation  provide  a protection  for  salmon 
as  these  fish  are  extremely  vulnerable  because  of  their  range.  If  we  no  longer 
are  able  to  harvest  the  majority  of  these  fish,  there  will  no  longer  be  a justi- 
fication for  funding  State  and  Federal  hatcheries  leaving  wild  runs  to  diminish 
rapidly  as  past  observations  indicate. 

In  previous  years,  fish  runs  succumbed  because  of  natural  causes,  high  dams, 
pollution,  ets.  These  things  we  have  had  the  ability  to  cope  with  or  correct, 
in  part,  as  the  case  may  be.  However,  there  is  more  and  more  evidence  of  for- 
eign fleets  taking  salmon.  This  is  at  long  last  being  admitted  on  a state  level, 
and  long  time  overdue  to  say  the  least. 

My  personal  encounter  in  the  Fall  of  1972  off  Destruction  Island  o:i  the 
Washington  Coast  was  with  a fleet  of  seven  (7)  Russian  trawlers.  This  fleet 
concentrateil  on  a small  area  for  a period  of  fourteen  (14)  days  on  the  80 
fathom  line.  I submit  no  documentary  proof  of  their  catch,  our  silver  salmon 
catch  was  very  respectable  fishing  the  same  area.  We  made  a fine  catch,  but  I 
lost  a good  deckhand  as  he  was  fearful  of  collision  and  intimidation  by  these 
large  foreign  vessels.  The  high  glitter  of  bright  silver  showing  through  the  net 
covered  catch,  was  evidence  enough  foi  me  as  to  what  part  of  the  catch  con- 
sisted. Also,  there  was  a marked  decrease  in  deck  activity  as  we  neared  their 
vessels  on  three  (3i  occasions.  We  know  they  are  really  not  after  salmon  as 
a target  fish,  but  incidental  catch  of  this  specie  must  be  far  greater  than  we 
ever  realized. 

Tam  not  attempting  to  supply  facts  and  figures  on  the  decline  of  our  fisher- 
ies as  these  will  come  to  you  from  other  well  documented  sources,  nor  am  I 
attempting  to  outline  strategy  in  agreements  with  foreign  nations,  or  interna- 
tional conferences.  My  only  attempt  is  to  support  you  in  your  efforts  to  preserve 
our  heritage  for  this  generation  and  all  generations  to  come. 


Statement  of  Ted  Welles 

T,  Admiral  Ted  Welles,  elected  Chief  Executive  of  Oceanus,  believe  that  any 
extension  of  exclusive  rights  of  any  coastal  land-nation  beyond  the  three  mile 
offshore  limit  Improper  and  asking  for  trouble  from  other  nationalities  The 
most  ancient  and  honorable  legal  tradition  of  the  seas  is  that  they  are  the 
common  heritage  of  all. 

Already  USA  fishermen  have  been  found  mysteriously  dead  and  if  a TTSA 
200  mile  program  goes  into  effect  a similar  situation  as  Northern  Ireland’s 
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terrorism  will  be  realized,  catching  a lot  more  fishermen  dead  in  the  middle  of 
a territorial  war. 

Aware  of  our  seas  challenge  and  following  the  example  and  Spirit  of  1776, 
especially  Life,  Liberty  and  Pursuits  of  Happiness  for  All,  individuals  have 
established  the  Oceanus  Constitution  government  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Struc- 
tured as  the  successful  Constitution  of  the  USA  system,  not  like  a treaty,  the 
treaty  concept  being  out  of  date  for  seas  use,  Oceanus  offers  all  individuals  and 
recognized  land-nations,  such  as  the  USA,  equitable  opportunity  to  participate 
in  its  government  as  U.S.  Citizens  and  States  have  successfully  done  in  the  U.'S. 
Constitution  government.  Because  Oceanus  allows  all  to  equitably  participate 
in  its  system,  Oceanus  is  the  only  one  true  common  heritage  government  of  all 
seas. 

Oceanus  will  consider  any  extension  of  USA  claims  beyond  the  three  mile 
limit  as  an  invasion  of  the  Common  heritage  of  all,  yet  Oceanus  statutes  offer 
fishermen  this  opportunity  and  to  have  all  navies  help  enforce  such  policies 
under  the  common  heritage  authority  of  Oceanus : 

Title  8 Oceanus  Code  Section  1 provides  that  fishermen  on  the  nearest  coast 
may  help  decide  fishing  policies,  such  as  size  of  ships  to  be  used,  nets’  mesh 
size,  off-seasons,  handling  etc.,  of  those  areas  nearest  them.  Policies  can  not 
exclude  any  fishermen  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  race,  creed,  and/or  color. 
If  any  fishermen  are  found  offending  such  Oceanus  fisheries  policies,  any  navy, 
coast  guard,  or  others  can  under  Oceanus  Authority  correct  the  offender  and 
bring  the  case  before  an  Oceanus  Court.  If  found  guilty  by  Oceanus  due  process 
of  law  the  offenders  can  be  fined  up  to  value  of  vessel  and  cargo  and  damage 
done. 

For  the  USA  to  extend  claims  into  Oceanus  common  heritage  domains  should 
he  considered  unAmerican.  The  USA  is  a composite  of  most  if  not  all  nationali- 
ties : European,  African,  Asian,  and  others.  The  American  way  has  been  to 
share  and  there  is  no  good  reason  now  why  we  should  not  work  with  our  cousins 
around  the  globe.  Oceanus  is  the  most  reasonable  and  best  way  to  solve  the 
major  problems  on  our  minds  now,  larger  fish  catches.  Wherefore  I hope  the 
USA  now  will  show  the  wisdom  of  its  founders  by  cooperating  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  they  founded  as  now  revealed  by  the  Oceanus  Constitution 
government.  This  can  now  begin  by  the  USA  or  any  of  its  fishermen  filing 
fisheries  policies  with  Oceanus  and  helping  Enforce  Such  Oceanus  Authority. 

Oceanus  is  to  benefit  all. 


Oceanus  Statute  Laws 

Title  1 Oceanus  Code:  ( Continuance  Provision ) Section  1:  All  regulations, 
treaties,  laws  and  customs  which  are  not  specifically  in  conflict  with  Oceanus 
policy  and/or  laws  will  remain  in  effect  until  Oceanus  policy  and/or  laws 
supercede  such  by  difference  in  aim.  Enacted  Mon.  1 :20  p.m.  9 August  1971. 

Title  2 Oceanus  Code:  (Membership)  Section  1:  All  individuals  are  Oceanus 
Citizens  unless  they  individually  in  writing  renounce  their  Oceanus  Citizenship 
or  by  other  formal  act  of  disassociation  are  disassociated  in  accord  with  the 
Oceanus  Constitution,  but  in  any  event  all  are  bound  by  Oceanus  law  in  Oceanus 
domains  whether  or  whether  or  not  they  are  Oceanus  Citizens  or  recognize 
Oceanus  as  the  one  true  world  seas  government  for  all.  This  formally  establishes 
Oceanus  Citizenship  for  all  in  accord  with  the  Oceanus  Constitution  and  provides 
those  not  wishing  to  be  Oceanus  Citizens  an  opportunity  to  have  their  wish  of 
not  maintaining  Oceanus  Citizenship.  Enacted  9 Aug.  1971 ; Revised  5 Feb. 
1974. 

Section  2:  The  Admiral  of  Oceanus  is  authorized  to  solicit  and  receive  into 
membership  as  an  Oceanus  Congressional  Nation  any  nation  recognized  that 
communicates  to  Oceanus,  via  The  Admiral  and  suitable  document,  recognition 
of  Oceanus  and  desire  to  participate  in  the  Oceanus  Constitution  government. 
Enacted  9 August  1971 ; Revised  22  December  1973  and  5 Feb.  1974. 

Section  S:  No  Oceanus  Citizen  and/or  Oceanus  Congressional  Nation  shall  be 
required  to  pay  any  membership  taxes  or  fees  to  Oceanus  but  only  taxes  for 
commercial  uses  of  Oceanus  domains  as  detailed  by  Oceanus  law.  Enacted  6 
Feb.  74. 

Section  3a:  The  Oceanus  Constitution’s  Article  6 Section  4 Paragraph  a. 
affirmation  requirements  will  be  binding  on  all  even  if  they  haven’t  spoken 
the  words  or  signed  such  an  affirmation,  unless  an  individual  has  in  writing 
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documented  intent  not  to  be  bound  by  this  Oceanus  affirmation,  and  given 
document  to  the  Admiral's  office.  Enacted  22  December  1978. 

Section  4:  An  Oceanus  Citizen  wishing  a copy  of  the  Oceanus  Constitution 
end  < teen n ur  Passport  Card  may  get  such  by  sending  IIS  $5.00  to  Oceanus  mail 
mld;a  ss  and  a clear  request.  An  Oceanus  Citizen  wishing  an  Oceanus  Passport 
JiC'Ok  may  get  snob  by  sending  a clear  request  and  the  current  fee  for  such  to 
< >«  :ten««  mail  address.  An  Oceanus  Citizen  wishing  to  lie  kept  informed  of 
riiivett.  Oceanus  la  .openings  may  by  annual  payment  of  current:  subscription 
price  subscribe  to  The  Global  Oceanus  News  that  will  be  published  when  it  is 
tell  appropriate.  enacted  5 Feb.  1074. 

' Hie  It  Oceanus  Oode : (Domains)  Section  1:  Oceanus  domains  shall  consist 
of  nil  areas  which  are  three  or  more  nautical  miles  from  the  mean  high  water 
mark  on  ell  pea  coasts.  Enacted  H August  1971;  Revised  22  July  1872. 

Title  4 Oceanus  Oode:  (Taxes)  Section  1:  Any  business  with  a payroll  valued 
at  or  above  the  equivalent  of  US  $100,000  that  conducts  commercial  activities 
within  Oceanus  domains  shall  ray  the  Oceanus  government  a tax  of  US  $5,000 
value  annually  for  each  US  $100,000  value  of  its  payroll  hereafter  the  en- 
actment of  this  law,  such  tax  not  to  exceed  $150,000.  Should  a business  fail 
<■>  pay  its  Oceanus  tax  annually  such  delinquent  will  lie  required  to  pay  the 
lax  owed  from  date  of  enactment  of  this  law  (22  July  1072)  plus  15%  interest 
compounded  annually  before  such  delinquent,  can  be  granted  license  or  lease 
privileges  or  tlie  like  by  Oceanus.  Enacted  0 Aug.  1971:  Revised  22  July  1972. 

S<cti<m  2:  Any  nterest  shall  pay  to  the  Oceanus  government  a tax  of  10% 
of  Hie  profits  from  oil  and/or  other  minerals  taken  from  Oceanus  hereafter 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  A delinquent  taxpayer  will  be  charged  20%  interest 
compounded  annually  on  amounts  owed  and  is  subject  to  loss  of  oil  or  mineral 
mining  rights  in  Oceanus  domains.  Such  rights  tuny  be  awarded  to  other 
interests  by  Oceanus.  Enacted  9 Aug.  1971  : Revised  22  July  1972. 

Section  8:  Any  commercial  interest  not  having  a payroll  equivalent  to  US 
$1.00.000  or  more  that  wishes  to  establish  and  maintain  Oceanus  commercial 
lax  payer  privileges  may  do  so  by  annual  payment  of  Oceanus  commercial  tax 
US  $25  provided  their  assets  do  not  exceed  US  $25,000  equivalent  or  US  $100 
if  their  assets  exceed  $25,000  and  their  payroll  is  less  than  US  $100000  or 
(■equivalent.  Enacted  26  August  1978. 

Section  4-  Any  commercial  interest:  proprietorship,  partnership,  cor  pc  ration, 
and/or  other  that  wishes  to  maintain  license  and/or  lease  privileges  i'or  use 
of  seas  Ihree  miles  or  5.6  kilometers  or  more  distance  from  land  coasts  around 
the  planet:  earth  shall  pay  taxes  of  one  percent  (1%)  value  of  all  business 
prolits  equal  to  and  more  than  one  million  U.S.  dollars  value  to  Oceanus,  the 
seas  common  heritage  government  of,  by,  and/or  for  all.  Enacted  5 Feb.  1974. 

Title  5 Oceanus  Code:  (Treasury)  Section  1:  Expenditures  of  tax  funds 
receive  will  have  the  following  priorities:  1.  Administrative-Legislative-Judicial 
2.  Surveillance-Research -Rescue  3.  Learning-Communication  development  edu- 
cational service  for  Oceanus  Citizens  who  wish  such.  Enacted  9 Aug.  1971. 

Section  2:  Annual  salary  for  The  Admiral  is  $15,000,  members  of  Congress 
including  Reserve  Admiral  will  be  paid  $50  a day  for  attendance  when  Congress 
is  in  session,  justices  and  judges  of  Oceanus  courts  will  be  paid  $50  a day 
white  they  preside  over  a court  case(s),  expenses  for  travel  and  conduct  of 
Oceanus  affairs  not  exceeding  $1,000  a month  will  be  reimbursed  to  elected 
officials  and  justices  and  judges  when  proper  receipts  for  costs  are  presented 
to  dispersing  officer.  In  case  of  insufficiency  of  funds  available,  funds  shall  be 
used  proportionately  for  paying  the  above  and  any  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  Oceanus  to  the  above  offices  existing  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  cancelled.  Enacted  9 August  1971. 

Section  8:  The  Admiral  of  Oceanus  is  authorized  to  set  aside  50%  of  tax  and 
other  revenues  received  by  Oceanus,  after  payment  of  collection  agent  com- 
missions, for  revenue  sharing  with  Oceanus  Congressional  Nations  in  a manner 
determined  by  the  ratios  of  land  area  to  gross  national  product  as  illustrated 
by  Hie  example  made  statutory  law  In  Section  4 of  this  Title  on  22  Ju.y  1972 
and  hereby  made  law  in  this  Section  3.  Enacted  9 Aug.  1!>71 ; Revised  22  July 
1972  and  22  December  1973. 

Section  4:  The  Admiral  of  Oceanus  is  authorized  to  use  tax  revenues  remain- 
ing after  collection  agent  commissions  and  50%  set  aside  for  revenue  sharing 
with  Oceanus  Congressional  Nations  up  to  the  limit  of  US  $10, (MX)  within  a 
calendar  year  for  Tie  business  affairs  of  Oceanus,  Otherwise  expenditures  from 
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remaining  revenues  for  Oceanus  affairs  must  be  specifically  authorized  by 
Oceanus  law.  Enacted  22  July  1972;  Revised  22  Dec.  1973. 

Section  5:  If  funds  are  available  to  pay  the  salary  authorized  for  The  Admiral, 
those  who  have  been  elected  and  served  a full  term  as  the  Admiral  of  Oceanus 
shall  likewise  be  paid  if  they  request  it  to  enable  them  economic  support  to 
prepare  and  participate  in  the  debates  of  both  groups  of  the  Oceanus  Congress 
thus  enabling  them  means  to  effect  their  Oceanus  Constitution  life  guaranteed 
rights  to  debate  in  the  Oceanus  Congress ; Enacted  5 Feb.  1974. 


E*arnple?FuiiilSsavahableCforrevenije  sharing  with  Oceanus  Congressional  Nations  for  this  example  are  $4,700,000. 


Nation  1 

Nation  2 

Nation  3 

20, 000 

5, 000 
200, 000 

3,000 
300, 000 

1 3,000  2 

100, 000 

Ratio  of  land  area  to  GNP 

20,0001  40 

5,000  1 5 

Proportion  of  funds  to  be  distributed 

100,000  5 200 
40 

200,000  40  200 

5 5 

300,000  100  200 
2 2 

Amount  of  funds  to  be  distributed 

40+5+2  47 

40 

— XH  7 CO,  000 

47 

=$4,000,000 

40+5+2  47 

5 

— X$4,  700,000 

47 

=$500, 000 

40+5+2  47 

2 

— X$4, 700,  000 
47 

=$200, 000 

Title  6 Oceanus  Code:  (Enforcement)  Section  1:  .The  Admiral  of  Oceanus  is 
authorized  to  collect  taxes  in  any  constructive  manner  encouraging  support  of 
Oceanus  objectives.  He  is  also  authorized  to  allow  collecting  agents  no  more 
than  20%  of  receipts  they  have  obtained  for  Oceanus.  Enacted  9 Aug.  1971.  _ 

Section  2:  Oceanus  authorizes  any  individual  and/or  agency  to  deliver 
evidence  about  an  alleged  offender  of  Oceanus  Public  Law  to  The  Admiral  of 
Oceanus  and  aid  in  due  process  of  law  court  proceedings  in  any  Oceanus  Court 
concerning  alleged  offender.  If  alleged  offender  is  convicted  of  an  illegal  Oceanus 
act  he  shall  pay  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  judge’s  sentence  in  accordance 
with  penalties  of  law  offended.  Enacted  9 Aug.  ’71  ; Revised  22  July  ’72. 

Section  S:  If  after  six  months  from  the  time  of  conviction  the  convicted 
offender  has  not  paid  all  fines  prescribed  by  the  Oceanus  court,  such  fines 
may  lie  paid  through  seizure  and  sale  of  the  convicted’s  property.  Excess 
proceeds  (if  any)  from  sale  of  the  property  over  and  above  fines  owed  shall  be 
returned  to  the  convicted  offender.  Enacted  9 Aug.  1971;  Revised  22  July  1972. 

Section  h:  If  convicted  Individual (s)  can  not  pay  immediately,  and  sale  of 
property  hasn’t  fully  paid  fine,  individual (s)  must  render  to  Oceanus  50%  of 
income  from  honest  labor  agreeable  to  individual (s)  until  such  fine  is  paid 
in  full.  Enacted  9 August  1971. 

Section  5:  Of  those  fines  received  by  Oceanus  50%  will  be  divided  equally 
among  those  people  not  members  of  the  court  who  helped  in  the  conviction  of 
an  offender  and/or  In  the  collection  of  fines  only  if  they  make  written  request 
for  a portion  of  possible  rewards.  Enacted  9 Aug.  71;  Revised  22  July  1972. 

Section  6:  Any  individual  or  agency  is  authorized  by  Oceanus  to  seize  wherever 
possible  within  Oceanus  domains  any  property  of  an  Oceanus  convicted  offender 
if  the  offender  has  not  i>aid  all  prescribed  fines  within  six  months  of  time  of 
conviction.  Sale  of  offender’s  property  may  take  place  only  upon  approval  of 
The  Admiral  of  Oceanus  or  an  Oceanus  court.  Enacted  9 August  1971 ; Revised 
22  July  1972. 

Section  7:  Non-violent  law  breakers  are  not  allowed  to  be  incarcerated  in 
prison  but  only  fined.  Enacted  9 August  1971. 

Title  7 Oceanus  Code:  (Pollution) 

Section  1:  It  is  illegal  to  discharge  oil,  undesirable  or  non-biodcgradable 
chemicals  and  solids  into  or  upon  the  natural  elements  of  Oceanus  domains. 
Any  owner  of  a vessel,  oil  rig,  and/or  any  other  source  found  guilty  of  illegal 
discharge  within  Oceanus  domains  will  be  fined  an  amount  varying  between  20% 
to  100%  of  the  total  cleanup  costs  and  value  of  source  ship,  rig,  cargo,  etc. 
Enacted  2 p.m.  9 Aug.  1971  at  Manset-Seawall ; Revised  22  July  1972  only  to 
releave  captains  of  responsibility  leeaving  it  with  the  owners  and  to  allow 
fine  percentages. 
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Tine  <S  Oceanus  Code:  (Fishing  Rights) 
operation,  but  not  to  conflict  S o pollc-Y  governing  method  of 

p fS^SSarsvaSS-SS? 

3 itle  !)  Oceanus  Code : (Exploration) 

Station  1:  Any  individual  (s)  and/or  agency(ies)  are  authorized  to  cop sm 
Titte  JO  Oceanus  Code:  (Rules  of  Congress) 

kocHon  1:  The  annual  sessions  of  Congress  will  convene  the  second  to  last 
" Jh1.v  until  another  Oceanus  law  alters  this  provision.  Tc^  learn 

address’  M“- ^ 

jMVa  Tot 

‘.“  I™  officer  of  Representate  and  Worldwide  Senator  seats  declare  their 
candidacies  six  months  before  a scheduled  election.  All  campaign  funds  must 
,''Ypoo,p<i  *n  a central  Yun,i  ff>  be  divided  equally  among  all  candidates.  Candi- 
dates most  participate  m equal  public  service  media  coverage  and  debat=>  and 
one, i for  public  inspection  true  and  all  accounts  of  their  campaign  exr~ 
a oandl^at°  be  guilty  in  an  Oceanus  court  by  due  process  of 

law  of  not  complying  with  these  conditions  tne  court  can  disqualify  Phim  from 
the  contest.  If  already  elected  to  and  holding  the  office  his  non-convolving 
campaign  got  him  elected  to  the  court  may  remove  him  from  said  office  ‘and 
aai?  office  may  be  tilled  by  the  contender  who  complied  with  these  conditions 
nd  got  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  election  or  primly  One 
month  before  the  scheduled  election  day  all  political  parties  must  participate 

.cIL’TiT 1 rr\.*a5.h  °ceanus  Cltizen  entitled  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 

uanus  Constitution  may  vote  in  the  primary  for  any  one  of  the  declared 
candidates  for  each  contested  office.  Those  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  total  primary  votes  for  any  single  oflice  shall  be  eligible  to  run  in 
the  final  election  for  that  oflice.  In  ease  of  tie  in  primary  and/or  final  election 
choice  shall  he  made  by  toss  of  a head  and  tail  coin.  Individual  voters  may 
primary  and  final  election  ballots,  identifying  themselves 
22  July  1OT2 Ut,ZMW  by  s gnature  on  el»velope  enclosing  the  ballot.  Enacted 

Section,  S:  In  accordance  with  Article  2 Section  4 Paragraph  “a”  oE  the 

Sormiore  f,he.  *lmes  for  electing  Representors  and  Worldwide 

► ( nators  shall  bp  scheduled  on  the  day  one  month  before  the  term  of  an 
incumbent  expires.  In  the  case  of  a new  Oceanus  Congressional  Nation  election 
of  Senators  and  Representors,  such  election  shall  take  place  one  month  before 
the  next  scheduled  session  of  the  Oceanus  Congress  after  which  their  Renre- 
sentors  wdl  he  elected  at  the  same  time  as  Worldwide  Representors.  In  the  year 
of  electni"  for  the  office  of  The  Admiral  and  Reserve  Admiral  the  primary 
and  fmai  election  times  for  other  offices  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  The 

or  Pn^Vi'n!  ,Res®rve  Admiral.  Ballot  must  he  received  no  later  than  the  primary 
r final  ebetion  day  at  the  Oceanus  mailing  address  Manset,  Maine  04656  USA 

July 072 addreSS  llrescrlbed  in  the  election  campaign.  Enacted  Saturday  22 

tieotion  i:  In  accordance  with  Article  2 Section  5 Paragraph  “a”  of  the 
Congress,  may  be  estabhshed  by  each  group  of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose 
Oceanus  Constitution  committees,  made  up  only  of  members  of  the  Oceanus 
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of  studying  questions  and  making  reports  to  the  Congressional  group  by  which 
they  were  commissioned.  Chairman  of  these  committees  will  be  chosen  every 
three  years  when  a new  Oceanus  Congress  sits.  No  chairman  can  serve  as  such 
for  more  than  three  years  at  one  time.  After  having  been  chairman  for  a 
committee  for  three  years  he  then  can  continue  to  serve  on  the  committee  but 
not  as  chairman  again  until  six  years  have  passed  since  his  retirement  from 
chairmanship.  A member  of  the  Congress  over  the  age  of  65  years  cannot  be 
chairman  of  any  Oceanus  Congressional  committee.  If  a question  and/or  bill 
is  sent  to  a committee  for  consideration  and  isn’t  given  a hearing  and  report 
made  within  a year,  such  question  and/or  bill  must  be  scheduled  for  and  given 
a debate  and  vote  by  a quorum  of  the  group  into  which  the  question  and/or 
bill  was  originally  i ntroduced.  Enacted  22  J uly  1S)72. 

Section  5:  The  president  of  the  Oceanus  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Representate,  the  Speaker  to  be  elected  by  deciding  vote  of  the  Representate, 
will  tell  the  debators  in  their  group  the  amount  of  time  they  are  allowed 
to  speak  at  the  time.  Such  time  may  be  extended  if  the  president  or  speaker 
wishes  and  an  obvious  sincere  effort  to  concisely,  effectively,  and  informatively 
debate  the  issue  at  hand  is  in  evidence  by  the  debater.  Enacted  22  July  1972. 

Section  6:  The  Congress  may,  after  convening  annually  in  accord  with  the 
Oceanus  Constitution  and  statute,  continue  in  session,  until  such  next  con- 
vening date  the  following  year,  without  sitting  face  to  face  or  in  any  one 
place.  The  Congress  when  not  gathered  in  one  place  may  conduct  business 
by  mail  and  other  distance-communication  systems.  Proposals  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  can  be  proposed,  studied,  debated  and  voted  on  by  mail  or  other 
written  communication  systems  to  the  current  address  of  the  Oceanus  Congress 
Record  Office.  Within  a month  after  a proposal  has  been  submitted  the  Oceanus 
communication  system  must  transmit  the  proposal  to  all  members  of  Congress 
who  may  send  debate  or  votes  related  to  such  proposals  to  the  Oceanus  Congress 
Record  Office’s  current  address  to  be  stated  on  all  communications.  Thirty  days 
after  a proposal  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  Congress  any  debate  or 
comments  by  said  members  related  to  such  proposals  must  be  received  by  the 
Oceanus  Congress  Record  Office  and  transmitted  to  all  Congress  members.  If 
a guorum  of  the  members  of  each  group  of  Congress  vote  on  a proposal  for 
which  no  debate  concerning  is  received  within  that  thirty  days  after  first 
transmission,  those  votes  received  within  that  thirty  days  will  decide  the 
question.  If  a quorum  hasn’t  voted  within  thirty  days  after  transmission  of  a 
proposal  for  which  there  is  no  debate  in  thirty  days  the  question  will  be  decided 
by  those  votes  that  first  establish  a quorum  vote  on  the  question.  If  debate  is 
received  for  transmission  within  thirty  days  the  votes  received  thirty  days 
after  said  debate  is  transmitted  votes  on  the  question  already  received  before 
fifteen  days  after  debate  transmission  may  be  changed  before  the  debate  vote 
period  ends,  will  decide  the  question  if  a quorum  member,  and  if  not  enough 
for  a quorum  the  votes  that  soonest  thereafter  establish  a quorum  vote  on  the 
question.  Enacted  26  Aug.  1973;  Revised  12:25  p.m.  5 Eeb.  1974. 

Title  11  Oceanus  Code:  (Human  Rights ) 

Section  1:  To  clarify  any  question  which  might  arise  from  Article  5 Section 
Paragraph  “f”  of  the  Oceanus  Constitution  it  hereafter  will  be  law : “Excessive 
fines”  shall  mean  those  fines  that  represent  greater  assets  than  the  convicted 
has  ever  possessed  at  one  time;  “Cruel  and  unusual  punishments”  shall  refer 
to  abusive  captive  containment  and/or  substandard  human  environmental 
captivity,  such  as  beatings,  torture,  solitary  confinement.  When  a person  is 
alleged  or  proven  to  be  guilty  of  a non-violent  crime  he  shall  not  be  imprisoned 
but  must  only  post  bond  or  be  fined.  If  guilty  of  a violent  crime  he  may  only 
be  sentenced  to  rehabilitation  with  therapy  to  achieve  social  norms.  Penalties 
for  conviction  of  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  should  be  the  same 
as  that  for  conviction  of  violent  crimes.  Enacted  22  July  1972. 

Title  12  Oceanus  Codes  (Commerce) 

Section  1:  Interests  that  pay  their  Oceanus  taxes  as  prescribed  by  Oceanus 
law  may  have  the  privilege  of  registering  their  ships  and  airplanes  under 
the  Oceanus  flag  and  operate  such  under  the  Oceanus  flag  for  no  charge  or 
additional  taxes.  For  the  present  the  regulations  of  Oceanus  flag  shipping 
will  follow  the  customs  and  laws  of  Liberian  flag  shipping  excepting  Liberian 
requirements  not  consistant  with  Oceanus  law  and  of  paying  shipping  regis- 
tration fees  and/or  taxes.  Enacted  22  July  1972. 
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Hret-im  3:  Interests  that  pay  their  Oceanus  taxes  as  prescribed  by  Oceanus 
law  may  be  awarded  licenses  or  leases  for  uses  of  Oceanus  domains  in  a 
non-ixi  lining  way.  The  exclusive  privileacs  presently  being  enjoyed  by  interests 
drlini-Kent  in  paying  Oceanus  taxes  may  be  transferred  to  nm-il-eeUngnmt  tax- 
payer.':. _Voi: -delinquent  Oceanus  taxpayers  will  be  given  Oceanus  taxpayers’ 
seniority  numbers  which  will  give  them  privileges  over  competitors  during 
bidding  will  less  advantageous  seniority  numbers  when  exclusive  licenses  or 
leases  arc  being  contended  for.  In  order  to  win  a bid  a number  holder’s  hid 
must,  exceed  all  bids  of  holders  of  smaller  taxpayer-seniority -numbers  (if  any) 
but  n<'-‘d  only  equal  the  highest  bid  among  those  holding  less  advantageous 
number,  i.e.  larger  taxpayer-seniority-numbers.  All  bidding  shall  be  public. 
Oceanus  commercial  taxpayers  will  only  lose  their  seniority  numbers  for  less 
senior  numbers  when  they  become  delinquent  in  paying  the  Oceanus  taxes 
prose:  Hii’d  by  Oceai  us  tax  laws.  The  Admiral  of  Oceanus  is  authorized  to 
grant  licenses  and  leases  in  accordance-  with  Oceanus  law  in  ways  as  seem 
best  tor  i lt«>  common  weal  of  Oceanus  and  the  world  commnnity.  Enacted  22 
July  1972. 

Title  V:  Oceanus  (lode:  (Judiciary) 

flection  !:  In  accord  with  Article  4 Section  1 Paragraph  “a”  of  the  Oceanus 
Constitution  the  Congress  establishes  an  Oceanus  Circuit  Court  system  and 
authorizes  The  Admiral  to  determine  by  need  the  number  of  judges  who  will 
act  in  accord  with  the  Oceanus  Constitution.  The  Oceanus  Circuit  Court  system 
shall  be  file  level  of  first  Oceanus  judiciary  trial  and/or  decision  except  as 
Otherwise  nrovided  by  the  Oceanus  Constitution.  Enacted  22  .Tnlv  1972. 

secri  m i:  Criminal  judicial  procedure  shall  be  as  follows:  Rule  1.  A com- 
plaint ahull  >e  tiled  with  the  Oceanus  Courts  Clerk  via  Oceanus  current  mailing 
address.  Rule  3.  The  Oceanus  Courts  Clerk  and/or  Judge  or  Justice  appropriate 
shall  give  a hearing  to  the  complaint  and  decide  if  an  Oceanus  Grand  Turv 
shall  hear  the  case.  If  not  the  case  will  be  dropped.  Rule  3.  If  the  Oceanus 
Grand  Jury  comprising  three  to  twenty-five  people  upon  study  of  evidence 
presented  by  the  eomplaintant  hands  down  an  indictment,  its  secretary  shall 
write  such  indictment  with  the  Oceanus  Courts  Clerk  attesting  its  accuracy 
by  his  signature.  Rule  If  indictment  is  given,  the  Courts  Clerk  after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  Judge  or  Justice  shall  set  a date  and  place  for 
arraignment  and  issue  a summons  to  the  alleged  criminal  signing  such  and 
ordering  an  Oceanus  Marshal  to  serve  such  summons.  Rule  5.  At  the  arraignment 
both  parties  to  a criminal  controversy  arc  to  be  heard,  and  the  alleged  criminal 
should  plead.  Rule  d.  If  the  alleged  criminal  pleads  guilty  the  Judge  may  issue 
sentence  or  other  judgement.  Rule  7'.  Tf  the  alleged  criminal  pleads  innocent 
or  is  rmt  present,  an  innocent  plea  shall  bn  entered  on  the  court  records  and  a 
lime  for  further  hearing  and/or  jury  trial  set  with  the  appropriate  Judge 
or  Justice  and/or  the  Courts  Clerk  issuing  and  signing  an  appropriate  summons 
to  the  alleged  criminal  ordering  an  Oceanus  Marshal  to  serve  such.  Rule  8. 
A Jury  triad  shall  be  pmsided  over  by  the  appropriate  Judge  or  Justice  who 
will,  at  tils  descretion  follow  U.S.  criminal  trial  procedure,  sit  a jury  of  three 
to  twelve  in  nunitier.  and  after  admissablo  evidence  has  been  presented  instruct 
said  jury  which  wiii  find  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  or  guilty.  Rule  9.  If  a guilty 
verdict  is  brought,  the  appropriate  Judge  or  Justice  may  make  the  final  judge- 
ment nurt/or  sen teneta  Enacted  2(1  Aug.  ’73. 

What  oceanus  Statutes  don’t  cover  Oceanus  courts  will  use  equity  and 
common  law  ns  guides  to  make  rulings. 


Aacliaraye,  Alaska.  February  23,  1974. 

Hon.  Warren  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 

Dirlcscn  Office  Huildinq, 

M'ashwi/tim,  D C. 

I Mo  ve.  SK.xAToit:  The  attached  is  material  relating  to  S.  19S8  on  the  subject, 
of  a 2(in  mile  fishing  jurisdiction  limit  for  the  United  States. 

I submit  it  for  consideration  of  your  committee. 

The  material  is  lengthy  and  may  seem  lo  meander  to  more  than  the  200-mile 
issue,  lint  that,  I believe,  matches  the  situation  concerning  this  topic.  It’s  big 
and  broad  and  actually  of  wider  scope  than  a casual  examination  of  the  issues 
seems  to  indicate. 
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Unless  the  move  for  expanded  jurisdiction  is  a part  of  the  entire  expanse  of 
fisheries  problems  and  their  cure  it  is  more  than  likely  to  prove  to  be  a provo- 
cation for  added  mischief  instead  of  a help,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  implemented 


as  a unilateral  effort. 
Yours  truly, 


John  Wiese. 


Enclosure. 


As  it  would  apply  to  the  Alaskan  fishing  scene,  S.  1988  and  its  projected 
200-mile  "fisheries  zone”  provokes  as  many  questions  as  it  tries  to  solve.  Maybe 


more. 

For  the  most  part  these  questions  concern  salmon  and,  particularly,  the 
Bering  sea  stocks  like  Bristol  bay  reds  but  also  the  kings  and  chums  of  the 
Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  river  systems. 

This  proposed  law  provides  practically  no  assurance  for  preservation  of  these 
far-westward  Alaskan  stocks  against  continuing  highseas  depredations  by  for- 
eign fishermen  like  the  Japanese.  Not  even  the  unique  form  of  salmon  owner- 
ship that  it  purports  to  institute  as  a unilateral  measure  can  really  be  counted 
on  for  protection. 

S.  1988  includes  (in  Section  11)  the  provision  that  “Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  abrogate  any  treaty  or  convention  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a party  . . . .”  That  provision  would  obviously  include  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  (INPUT).  It  would  remain  intact  with  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

INPFT  is  an  instrument  that  clearly  recognizes  the  “legality”  of  Japanese 
highseas  salmon  harvesting  even  if  it  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  it.  This 
recognition  is,  in  effect,  an  extension  of  a procedural  policy  practiced  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  particularly  where  fishing  is  involved,  that  regards 
“historic  rights”  as  practically  sacred. 

If -8. 1988  becomes  law  in  its  present  form  the  Japanese  highseas  salmon 
fishing  on  Bering  sea  stocks  can  be  expected  to  proceed  unabated  beyond  the 
treaty-assured  limitations  that  presently  prevail.  Or,  if  there  Is  any  change 
from  this,  no  authority  has  come  forward  to  explain  how  it  will  operate  under 
this  proposed  unilateral  imposition — that  is,  this  imposition  of  a prohibition  by 
the  U.S.  without  the  acquiescence  of  Japan. 

A demonstration  of  how  this  would  work  can  be  found  in  the  experiences 
that  occurred  with  enactment  of  the  “Bartlett  Baw”  which  expanded  U.S.  fish- 
ing jurisdiction  from  the  3-mile  line  to  the  12-mile  line  in  19114,  with  imple- 
mentation in  I960.  That  law,  named  for  Alaska’s  late  Senator  “Bob”  Bartlett 
who,  aided  by  his  friend,  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  expanded  U.S.  marine 
fishing  authority  for  the  sake  of  resource  conservation  and  also  as  an  aid  to 
domestic  fishing.  S.  1988  is  similarly  designed  as  far  as  purpose  goes.  The  Bart- 
lett Law,  however,  did  not  bite  off  as  big  a chunk  of  ocean  as  S.  1988  attempts. 
Also,  it  was  instituted  as  a domestic  law  with  the  express  approval  of  interna- 
tional law — the  Convention  of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone. 

Prior  to  the  Bartlett  Law  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  fishing  fleets,  operating 
under  the  blessing  of  INPFT  since  1952  (as  well  as  in  seasons  prior  to  World 
War  II),  legally  spread  their  nets  among  the  Aleutian  islands  to  intercept 
Alaska  salmon  migrating  from  their  North  Pacific  pastures  toward  spawning 
locations  in  Bristol  bay  and  other  places  like  the  Yukon,  Kuskokwim,  Norton 
sound  and  the  Alaska  peninsula.  They  held  their  gear  three  miles  off  the 
beaches  in  these  island  passes  between  Atka  and  Attu  where  the  fish  concen- 
trated in  their  migrations;  but  they  did,  as  INPFT  stipulated,  abstain  from 
fishing  each  of  Atka.  In  this  North  Facific  fishing  they  intercepted  from  10% 
to  50%  of  the  prized  Bristol  bay  salmon,  depending  on  whose  data  is  accepted. 

The  Japanese  were  recognized  as  engaging  in  this  fishing  as  a matter  of 
historic  right  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  in  their  “traditional  fishery.”  They  had 
surrendered  that  right  in  INPFT  for  waters  east  of  Atka. 

When  the  Bartlett  Law  was  implemented,  extending  TJ.S.  fishing  jurisdiction 
from  the  3-mile  to  the  12-mile  line,  it  did  not  deter  the  Japanese  from  their 
fishing  in  the  Aleutian  passes  in  the  slightest.  They  continued  to  take  salmon 
as  c’ose  of  three  miles  from  the  beaches  in  the  Aleutian  passes  with  full 
know’ edge  of  U.S.  surveillance  and  enforcement  authorities.  The  latter  has  to 
accent  the  superiority  of  the  “traditional  fishery”  that  was  recognized  effective 
inside  the  12  mi’e  limits  in  INPFT  and  elsewhere. 
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With  S.  1988  disavowing  abrogation  of  INPFT,  what  expectation  can  there 
be  that  either  its  200-mile  line  or  its  universal-ownership-of-salmon  feature 
will  help  the  Bristol  bay  salmon  plight  ? Of  that  of  the  stocks  from  the  Yukon 
or  the  Kuskokwim  or  other  similarly  situated  rivers  and  streams? 

Only  if  a much  broader  marine  resource  management  program  than  that  in- 
dicated in  S.  1988  is  accomplished — and  especially  one  participated  in  by  the 
the  other  effected  nations — can  there  be  any  realistic  hope  for  meaningful  bene- 
fits for  either  the  fish  stocks  or  for  the  people  who  participate  in  utilizing 
them. 

And  a necessary  prelude  for  such  bl  program  must  be  an  overall  fisheries 
policy — a determination  of  what  is  is  that  is  expected  from  fisheries  by  the 
broad  social  spectrum  and  not  only  by  the  elements  directly  involved. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  Japanese  continuing  to  fish  for  salmon  right  up  to 
the  3-mile  line  in  strategic  Aleutian  island  jmsses  after  S.  1988  becomes  law 
(if  it  does),  the  “historic  right”  or  traditional  fishery  doctrine  effecting'  other 
special  fisheries  should  be  considered. 

What  assurance  is  there  in  this  bill,  or  in  the  implementation  designed  for 
it  through  diplomatic  negotiations,  that  its  unilateral  declarations  can  prevail 
over  traditional  operations  like  Japanese  and  Russian  trawling  for  ground- 
fishes  (incidental  halibut  included)  or  for  other  species  like  shellfishes  or  her- 
ring? Tiie  U.S.  has,  by  treaties  with  these  nations  (called  “executive  agree- 
ments,” technically)  recognized  their  trawl  fisheries  and  thus  has  implied  recog- 
nition of  “historic  rights.” 

Can  U.S.  unilateral  action  in  the  face  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties 
extinguish  this  implied  recognition?  Or,  maybe  the  “executive  agreements” 
aren’t  included  in  S.  1988’s  (and  other  laws’)  coverage  against  abrogation  be- 
cause they  aren’t  really  treaties  or  conventions? 

Unless  there  is  specific  and  satisfactory  assurance  of  this  not  existing  with 
S.  1988  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  measure  will  actually  benefit 
Alaskan  fisheries. 

In  another  area,  S.  1988  is  insufficiently  explicit  with  what  effects  are  intended 
from  it  as  far  as  a North  Pacific  fisheries  regime  goes  and  the  U.S.  relation- 
ships with  Russia. 

The  bill  states  that  it  is  not  intended  to  abrogate  existing  treaties,  obviously 
including  INPFT  which  is  between  the  IT.  S.,  Canada  and  Japan.  It  is  especially 
concerned  with  American  North  Pacific  salmon  resources.  But  also  within  its 
scope  would  he  other  stocks  like  groundfishes  (like  halibut),  crab  and  herring, 
at  least  nominally. 

A glaring  defect  in  INPFT  is  that  it  does  not  include  the  USSR  in  Its  opera- 
tions. This;  is  primarily  because  the  Japanese  fear  Russian  attitudes,  including 
their  salmon  concepts  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and 
which  might;  eliminate  Japan  from  taking  salmon  on  high  seas  if  a joint  pro- 
gram were  achieved.  Japanese  have  made  it  clear  on  occasions  during  the  past 
decade  that  any  more  toward  inviting  Russia  into  INPFT  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  abrogating  the  trear.v. 

Russian  fisheries  spokesmen  have  recently  reepated  a willingness  to  co-oper- 
ate with  tile  U.S.  and  Canada  in  fisheries  conservation,  particularly  addressing 
this  to  provide  for  protection  of  Eastern  Pacific  groundflsh  stocks  and  to  work 
to  protect  the  depleted  halibut.  They  are  already  co-operating  in  crab  con- 
servation. 

With  this  there  is  also  an  increase  among  Canadian  fishing  elements  for  in- 
cluding the  USSR  in  a North  Pacific  fish  conservation  program.  This  was  most 
recently  repeated  as  a result  of  their  anxieties  over  halibut  diminishments. 

What  is  the  intent  of  S.  1988’s  snonsors  on  this  point? 

Which  gets  priority  consideration ; maintaining  a North  Pacific  regime  totally 
acceptable  to  Japanese  interests  so  they  will  not  regard  INPFT  abrogated?  Or 
moving  realistically  forward  toward  a fully  logical  program  for  marine  stock 
management  that  is  designed  for  sustaining  biological  and  economic  effective- 
ness for  domestic  fishermen? 

The  popular  conception  about  S.  1988  is  that  It  will,  ns  soon  as  enacted.  In- 
stitute an  exclusive  U.S.  fishing  jurisdiction  reaching  200  miles  off  the  coasts 
of  the  nation  and  that  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  establish  exclusive  ownership 
for  the  U.S.  of  all  salmon  in  the  high  seas  that  originated  in  U.S.  (including, 
of  course,  Alaskan)  rivers  and  streams.  That’s  all  there  would  be  to  it,  in  the 
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popular  conception,  excepting  maybe  sending  out  a fleet  of  armed  patrolships 
and  aircraft  to  enforce  the  edict. 

But  this  is  actually  a misconception.  That  sort  of  magic  will  not  be  an  im- 
mediate or  a direct  S.  1968  accomplishment. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1988  would  only  express  a desire  for  this  expanded  juris- 
diction. Or,  saying  it  another  way,  it  would  put  some  legislation  in  U.S.  legal 
codes  declaring  Congress’  policy  seeking  extended  jurisdiction. 

Following  this  declaration  must  come  the  implementation.  For  this  S.  1988 
(if  enacted)  would  issue  directives  calling  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
federal  government  to  (hopefully)  further  Congress’  ideas.  Mostly  this  would 
fall  into  a State  Department  responsibility,  with  some  supporting  activities  by 
the  Commerce  Department ; and  there  would  be  appropriations  to  fund  the 
assignments. 

The  primary  tools  for  this  State  Department  implementation  of  S.  1988’s 
policy  would  be  processes  described  in  the  bill  as  “negotiations,”  “review  . . . 
and  initiate  amendments  of  treaties,  and  “seek  treaties”  with  other  nations  to 
effectuate  application  of  the  200-mile  jurisdiction  and  universal  ownership  of 
domestic-bred  salmon.  In  other  words,  engage  in  give-and-take  diplomacy  or, 
trade. 

In  light  of  State  Department  performances  most  of  the  time  in  the  past  30 
years  or  so,  this  procedure  is  a substantially  different  thing  than  instituting  any 
immediate  200-mile  jurisdiction.  It  also  seems  contradictory  to  S.  1998’s  pre- 
tense of  being  intended  as  an  interim  expedient  to  serve  until  “Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  or  Treaties  now  being  developed  regarding  fisheries  jurisdiction  and 
conservation  shall  enter  into  force,”  in  the  words  of  the  bill.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  working  through  diplomatic  channels  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  thing  for 
the  U.S.  with  a critical  session  due  to  start  in  July.  And  this  same  Department 
should  also  embark  on  another  course  that  stands  180  degrees  apart — one  ef- 
fort for  a multilateral  solution  and  the  other  for  a unilateral  solution?  How 
is  this  reconciled  ? Which  effort  shall  be  given  priority  ? 

Also,  when  it  comes  to  negotiated  accomplishments  with  solid  benefits  for 
U.S.  fishing  industry  elements  from  State  Department  efforts  in  recent  decades, 
U.S.  fishermen  are  almost  unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  nonexistent.  What 
has  usually  taken  place  with  international  dealings  involving  domestic  fisheries 
have  been  gross  disappointments  for  fishermen  of  the  U.S.  although,  oftentimes, 
deals  have  been  worked  out  magnificently  benefiting  corporate  distributor  sec- 
tors of  the  industry.  Since  World  War  II  the  State  Department  has  remained 
in  a rut  of  trading  off  fishing  concessions  for  other  economic  advantages,  for 
military  concessions  abroad,  and  for  supporting  political  considerations.  This 
is  how  the  U.S.  was  transformed  from  a nation  that  once  domestically  pro- 
duced most  of  the  fish  its  people  consumed  and  also  had  a healthy  export  trade 
to  a nation  that  today  imports  70%  of  the  fish  products  its  people  eat.  And 
much  of  the  fish  products  obtained  from  abroad  are  from  foreign  operations 
financed  through  U.S.  government  and  corporate  generosity  ! 

The  same  State  Department  functioning  is  to  be  expected  so  effectively  im- 
plement restrictions  against  the  productions  from  abroad  that  its  earlier  works 
generated? 

Such  an  achievement  could  be  obtained.  But  first  there  will  have  to  be  an 
expanded  national  set  of  guidelines  to  make  this  possible.  It  will  require  a 
national  fisheries  policy  far  broader  than  what  is  contained  in  S.  1988  as  that 
bill  now  stands  or  elsewhere. 

S.  1988  expresses  a policy  objective  calling  for  effective  regulation  of  high 
seas  fishing  for  conservation  and  to  protect  our  domestic  fishing  industry  as 
well,  as  for  exclusive  national  ownership  of  salmon  (and  other  anadroiiious 
species).  This  expression  of  objectives  must  be  expanded  or  it  will  be  no  more 
than  a futile  exercise. 

The  expanded  declaration  of  goals  must  consider  internal  domestic  fisheries, 
problem  areas  as  well  as  the  external  international  variety  because  they  can- 
not be  effectiveil.v  segregated.  The  fisheries  industries  complex  is  totally  inter- 
related to  an  extent  that  applies  to  no  other  economic  operation  and  this  must 
be  recognized  in  the  national  policy.  It  is  inescapable,  and  to  try  to  deal  with 
each  facet  completely  separately  can  only  add  to  the  problem. 

How.  rational  is  it,  for  example,  to  try  to  deal  unilaterally  with  the  problem 
of  foreign  fishing  up  to  the  200  mile  line  and  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
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our  domestic  food  marketing  industry  contains  70%  of  its  fish  products  from 
foreign  producers ? This  is  not  to  endorse  foreign  fishing  as  the  proper  means 
for  supplying  U.S.  consumers;  it  is  to  point  out  that  there  is  a paralleling 
problem  that  needs  attention  and  that  there  is  a relationship  that  may  need 
prior  attention. 

Also,  how  logical  is  it  to  reach  200  miles  or  more  out  to  sea  to  institute  an 
improved  regulatory  regime  for  foreign  fishing  and,  in  direct  contrast,  to  con- 
tinue with  a situation  in  which  our  federal  government  lacks  laws  anil  ad- 
ministrative institutions  for  federal  government  lacks  laws  and  administrative 
institutions  ior  regulating  domestic  fishermen  either  in  that  same  area  or 
■elsewhere? 

In  the  American  tradition,  State  governments  have  historically  regulated 
fishing,  not  the  Federal  government,  excepting  in  rare  and  nongoverning  in- 
slances.  S.  1988  would  alter  this  only  to  the  extent  of  promoting  “conservation 
. . . bv  carrying  out  research.”  Its  implied  policing  functions  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (presently  operational  against  foreign 
fishing  within  the  12-mile  contiguous  zone  but  not  effecting  any  domestic  opera- 
tions) are  not  even  implemented  but  with  provisions  for  laws  regulating  U.S. 
fishermen ! 

Complicating  this,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  State’s  regulatory  powers  stop 
at  tin-  3-mi  e line.  197  miles  short  of  the  200-mile  limit.  This  is  pointed  cut  to 
illustrate  the  need  for  more  than  what  S.  1988  purports  to  give — an  overall 
fisheries  program  commencing  with  a basic  national  fisheries  policy  declaration. 

it  was  interesting  in  the  past  year  to  watch  the  accomplishment  of  a treaty 
with  Brazil  that  arranged  for  U.S.  fishing  in  the  high  seas  off  that  nation’s 
coasts.  The  episode  demonstrates  from  another  approach  the  need  for  national 
policy  considerations  as  an  overall  thing  before  barging  into  detailed  situations. 

The  Brazilian  treaty  gave  U.S.  fishermen  limited-entry  rights  off  South 
America,  stipulating  that  a restricted  number  of  vessels  could  operate  there. 
Iti'gu'o  ting  and  policing  of  that  fishing  was  recognized  as  a Brazilian  preroga- 
tive in  the  treaty  which  also  stipulated  that  administrative  costs  of  this 
regulating  would  lit  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  and  that  any  U.S.  fishermen  caught 
violating  would  be  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  authorities  for  prosecution  and  for 
penalizing.  This  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Senate  in  due  course. 

But.  thereafter,  ihe  Congress  faced  another  chore!  No  law  existed  under 
which  a U.S.  fisherman  could  be  charged,  tried  or  penalized!  The  situation  was 
remedied  with  Congress  enacting  a special  law  to  apply  exclusively  for  this 
Brazilian  situation. 

What  is  in  prospect  if  S.  1988  is  enacted?  Another  special  law  for  unique 
application ! . ...... 

Perhaps  the  tone  of  some  of  the  foregoing  leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  total  opposition  to  S.  1988.  This  would  not  be  accurate.  Tie  in- 
tent here  is  to  urge  that  much  more  than  the  limited  goal  of  S.  1988  be  '■rn- 
shier,"l  mid  that,  before  it  is  enacted,  there  should  be  developed  and  sstab- 
Pshe'i  a national  fl  diaries  policy  with  guidelines  that  candidly  reflect  the  fu11 
sued  rum  of  issues  confronting  ail  facets  of  fisheries  industries.  This  is  needed 
before  S.  1988.  as  ipw  written,  is  enacted  and  not  rnerelv  ns  an  appendage. 

8ncb  an  undertaking  will  be  controversial.  There  will  be  definite  confronta- 
tion in  its  development  as  well  in  its  implementation.  But,  if  this  were  not  the 
case  there  would  he  no  need. 

F'.r  that  matter,  S.  1988  is  definitely  controversial  as  it  stands.  Even  nienv 
,.f  its  proponents  frankly  admit  that  it  probably  will  not  get  through  the 
Congress  during  the  current  session. 

This  dissertation  makes  no  nretense  of  being  complete  or  even  particularly 
-.voMso  in  rata  Ingoing  (hereafter)  areas,  in  which  national  fisheries  rnP’cv 
definition  is  needed.  It  is  written  to  point  up  the  need  that  exists  in  the  bone 
n. .p  Congressional  leadership  will,  through  ultimate  legislative  resolution,  de- 
velop and  declare  what  Is  socially  expected  from  fisheries  resources  and  tlipir 
appropriations,  what  aims  governmental;  “management”  of  those  resources 
should  strive  for.  and  what  mechanisms  in  government  (internal  and  external) 
shall  be  burdened  and  charged  with  resulting  assignments. 

The  fo’ lowing  omestions  seem  to  reflect  areas  where  policy  needs  to  be  de- 
elnre'i  and  where  nruideliiies  are  wanting  : 

• There  is  almost  universal  agreement  that  fish  and  other  renewable  marine 
resources  are  “common  property.”  But,  how  far  does  this  commonality  extend ; 
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in  the  nation  and  its  political  subdivisions  as  well  as  on  the  international  level? 
Has  any  segment  of  this  common  property  been  assigned,  explicitly  or  irnpli- 
city?  Are  there  distinctions  as  far  as  common  property  characteristics  are  con- 
cerned between  different  marine  species  or  varieties? 

• Would  it  not  be  logical  to  begin  a policy  declaration  with  a recitation  of 
basic  values  existing  in  fishes  and  other  marine  species,  recognizing  value- 
expressions  that  have  been  established  nationally  as  well  as  in  society  as  a 
whole?  Like,  a treaty  to  which  the  U.S.  has  subscribed  says,  “ . . . in  the  first 
place  (it  is)  a supply  of  food  for  human  consumption;”  also,  as  noted  in  the 
U.S.  legal  code  enacted  in  1956  (16.9.74a),  ”...  a contribution  to  the  nation's 
economy,”  “a  material  contribution  to  health,  recreation  . . .”  etc. 

• What  are  the  priorities  to  be  recognized  in  arranging  marine  resource 
regulations  and  in  allocations  for  domestic  application  as  well  as  where  inter- 
national complications  intervene?  What  are  (or  should  be)  the  processes  for 
assigning  or  altering  priority  orders?  Who  are  the  authorities  for  deter- 
minations ? 

Priorities  are  especially  vital  when  and  where  resource  stocks  become  de- 
pleted or  proportionately  scarcer  and,  consequently,  more  sought  after.  They  are 
probably  the  most  important  considerations  of  all  of  the  issues  in  the  fisheries 
scrambles.  In  this  regard,  the  U.S.  has  long  held  that  the  "abstention”  doctrine 
must  prevail  where  international  competition  menaces  a stock  of  the  people 
enjoying  the  subsistence  from  it.  Its  basic  moral  concept  derives  from  the  con- 
tention that  people  of  a region  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  opportunity  to 
use  the  resources  of  their  region,  provided  they  protect  them  and  don’t  abuse 
them. 

This  seems  to  be  a valid  moral  ideal.  But  why  should  it  not  be  applied  as  a 
domestic  moral  (by  the  U.S.)  as  well  as  one  to  impose  against  foreigners? 
Why,  for  example,  shouldn’t  the  people  indigenous  to  regions  like  Bristol  bay  or 
the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  area  have  a similar  priority  entitlement  to  the  use  of 
the  fish  resources  of  their  regions  as  the  means  to  maintain  their  livelihoods? 

• Any  rational  policy  concerned  with  marine  resource  regulation  must  recog- 
nize that  it,  is  a very  different  operation  from  all  other  “management”  regimes 
because  of  the  complications  that  are  inherent  in  it.  Fish  stocks  are  most  often 
mobile  and  do  not  behave  in  manners  respectful  of  political  boundaries,  for  one 
thing. 

Consequently,  what  specific  principles  or  doctrines  should  guide  authorities — 
other  than  transient  partisan  political  convenience — where  regulations  are 
concerned  between  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  as  well  as  between  political  sub- 
divisions within  this  nation?  Is  it  appropriate  to  declare  national  (or  State) 
ownership  of  resources  regardless  of  traditions  or  other  circumstances?  Is  some 
form  of  international  proprietorship  more  appropriate?  Etc. 

Candidly,  where  does  this  nation  stand  on  this?  Isn’t  this — as  a national 
policy  matter — properly  a chore  for  Congress  to  establish  and  which,  subse- 
quently, the  Executive  Branch  should  then  follow  in  its  conduct  of  foreign 
relations? 

• One  of  the  thorniest  domestic  problems  with  fisheries  regulating  is  a 
product  of  the  fact  that  this  function  has  traditionally  been  an  exclusively  State 
obligation  and  prerogative. 

What  does  the  Congress  have  in  mind — at  least  as  a matter  of  policy— -for 
regulating  or  “managing”  marine  stocks  as  a domestic  matter  as  well  as  where 
foreign  participation  is  involved?  What  agency  will  make  fishing  regulations 
where  both  U.S.  and  foreign  fishermen  work  common  grounds?  Where  common 
grounds  are  fished  by  fleets  from  different  States?  Where  stocks  wander  be- 
tween exclusively  State  and  high  seas  areas?  Realistically,  can  S.  1988  (or  any- 
thing similar)  be  instituted  equitably  without  a new  or  expanded  federal 
fisheries  agency? 

• Tf  a 200-mile  jurisdiction  is  established  will  foreign  fishing  enterprizes 
collaborating  with  domestic  U.S.  food  industry  distribution  firms,  continue  as 
the  favored  suppliers  of  the  fish  products  needs  of  the  nation?  If  a change  is 
contemplated,  what  is  in  mind?  Import  tariffs?  Subsidies  for  domestic  fisher- 
men or  for  processors? 

Currently  about  $1%  billion  more  each  year  is  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  foreign 
fish  purchases  for  domestic  food  than  is  received  for  what  fish  products  (salmon 
eggs  for  Japan  included)  are  exported — which  represents  not  only  a lot  of  trade 
and  profits  but  also  a big  chunk  of  the  national  trads  imbalance  and  the  head- 
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aches  that  result.  Wouldn’t  turning  off  this  flow  go  far  toward  correcting 
fisheries  malaise  economically  as  well  as  produce  a stock  preservationist  effect? 
And  if  this  isn’t  diminished,  isri’t  it  more  than  likely  that  foreign  fishing  on 
U.S.  shores  will  continue,  a policy  for  a 200-mile  jurisdiction  notwithstanding? 

Extended  regulation  of  fishing  is  badly  needed.  But  S.  108S,  standing  alone, 
is  not  going  to  get  the  job  done.  It  is  more  likely  to  prolong  ultimate  solutions, 
especially  when  offered  as  a unilateral  measure  while  efforts  are  in  progress 
toward  solutions  on  a multilateral  basis  in  a Law  of  the  Sea  Convention. 

A rationale  for  S.  1088  has  been  advanced  contending  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
prod  to  pnsure  Law  of  the  Sea  rlecision-making  toward  it  regime  acceptable  to 
the  K.S. 

But,  frauklv,  that  sounds  more  like  a bit  of  bullying  than  anything  else! 
Iiike  trying  to  rattle  a sabre  that  rusted  fast  in  its  scabbard!  The  U.S.  his  far 
too  many  domestic  fisheries  problems  it  not  only  hasn’t  found  solutions  for  but 
also  hasn’t  earnestly  sought  solutions  for  to  undertake  expanded  regulatory 
authority  200  miles  at  sea? 

Why  not  tackle  the  domestic  issues  along  with  a joint  approach  with  others 
on  what  aie  really  mutual  problems?  And  start  it  out  with  formulating  a basic 
policy  for  fisheries  ! 

There  is  a current  action  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Anchorage  seeking  a re- 
strainer on  rhe  State  of  Alaska’s  commercial  fishing  regulations  effecting  king 
crab  harvesting.  The  threat  implicit  with  it  doesn’t  square  with  the  zeal  being 
exhibited  in  pressing  for  a 200-mile  fishing  jurisdiction  (as  in  S.  1988)  sup- 
posedly aimed  at  foreigners. 

The  pending  action  which  some  highly  knowledgeable  legal  practitioners 
predict  should  be  successful  seeks  a judgment  declaring  the  State’s  crabbing 
regulations  invalid  outside  the  3-mile  line.  That  means  that  conservation  mea- 
sures may  not  be  enforced  in  80%  or  more  of  the  areas  where  crab  are  fished. 

It  could  also  extend  beyond  king  crabbing  and  apply  equally  to  tanner  crab 
fishing,  shrimping  and  scalloping — operations  that  land  1 Kindreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  products  a year  in  Alaska  and  that  represent  as  much  as  $100  mil- 
lion a year  as  marketed  outside  the  State. 

Trying  to  institute  and  maintain  a regulatory  regime  for  conservation  and 
equitable  use  of  those  resources  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  chores  of  the 
Alaskan  authorities.  They  have  lacked  sufficient  enforcement  equipment  for 
tlie  job  and  they  have  faced  constant  harassments  like  barrages  of  threats  of 
actions  such  as  the  one  now  in  court. 

Federal  forces  haven’t  helped  either.  In  fact,  in  some  instances  some  federal 
elements  have  encouraged  the  challenges  of  the  State’s  authority. 

In  the  present  action  the  people  asking  that  the  State  be  restrained  from 
enforcing  conservation  measures  are  spearheaded  by  three  Seattle  vessel  own- 
ers. in  their  background  is  a vessel-owner  organization  representing  86  of  the 
“big  boats”  that  work  the  Aleutian  island  regions. 

Acting  pretty  much  in  desperation  last  fall  because  of  a lack  of  policing 
capabilities  in  the  Aleutians,  State  people  went  to  crab  buyers  who  deal,  with 
(lie  fishing  vessel  orvners  and  imposed  what  turned  out  to  he  a fairly  effective 
(and  highly  resented)  “back  door”  enforcement  technique.  The  cannery  and 
freezer  operators  were  made  to  understand  that  if  they  did  not  effectively 
participate  in  policing  the  crab  boats’  operations  they  would  face  shut-downs — 
their  plants  closed  by  “emergency  orders”  that  could  he  arranged. 

Tli at,  triggered  fifing  of  the  action.  It  also,  reportedly,  was  effective  against 
anti-regulation  practices  the  crabbers  -were  suspected  of  having  carried  on 
previously  but  which  the  State  couldn’t  stop. 

Now.  if  this  action  in  court  is  successful,  conservation  is  in  jeopardy.  Fed- 
eral forces  exercise  no  fisheries  regulatory  authority  excepting  to  the  extent 
(hat  Coast;  Guard  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  patrols  monitor 
foreign  fishermen  and  keep  them  outside  the  12— mile  line  and  outside  certain 
treaty-arranged  sanctuaries  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Bering  sea. 

As  far  as  the  federal  agencies  are  concerned,  there  is  no  law  or  regulation 
Cor  conservation  outside  the  3-mile  line,  not  even  the  contiguous  zone  inside 
the  12-mile  limit,  that  can  he  applied  to  domestic  fishing!  Excepting  what  the 
State  is  capable  of  enforcing. 

It  has  seemed  strange  that  this  should  prevail.  At  times,  to  hear  State  flsher- 
eries  people  tell  it,  wholesale  disregard  for  conservation  can  be  going  on, 
observed  by  the  federal  people,  but  any  domestic  depredation  is  totally  ignored. 

This  isn’t  something  new.  Only  the  court  action  is  now. 

Why  haven’t  federal  authorities,  including  the  congressmen  pushing  S.  1988, 
extended  any  effort  or  energies  to  help  the  Alaska  State  authorities  maintain 
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conservation?  Could  they  not  arrange  for  federal  enforcement  support  applying 
equally  to  violators  whether  they  are  foreign  or  domestic? 

The  lack  of  answers  to  this  clouds  credibility  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
fervor  for  S.  1988. 

It  also  re-emphasizes  the  previously-urged  need  for  an  overall  national  fish- 
eries policy  development  as  a matter  of  legislation  because  much  more  is 
needed  in  this  field  than  only  a 200-mile  jurisdictional  limit  aimed  at  foreign 
operations  as  a unilateral  action. 

How  can  the  TJ.S.  seriously  hope  to  regulate  foreigners  when  it  doesn’t  man- 
age its  domestic  efforts  earnestly? 

Running  parallel  to  the  question  of  whether  to  unilaterally  take  jurisdiction 
of  marine  resource  harvesting  out  to  the  200-mile  line  as  S.  1988  purports  to 
institute  is  a question  being  asked  with  increasing  frequency : 

Is  foreign  participation  in  U.S.  fisheries  firms  threatening  the  integrity  of 
the  domestic  industry?  Are  domestic  fish  stocks  being  jeopardized  as  a result? 

This  question  is  being  asked  mostly  on  the  Pacific  coast  and,  especially,  in 
reference  to  Alaskan  fisheries.  Foreign  elements  suspected  of  engineering  a 
surreptitous  “take-over”  are  Japanese,  but  Canadians  are  also  mentioned 
frequently. 

At  the  moment  there  is  no  definite  answer  to  the  implications  in  this  ques- 
tion. A U.S.  Commerce  Department  statement  has  recognized  the  issue’s  ex- 
istence and  has  proposed  an  administrative  policy  position  to  leave  matters 
alone  since  no  law-breaking  is  obvious,  adding  that  they  will  maintain  a casual 
monitoring  of  deals  between  foreign  and  domestic  entrepreneurs  in  fish 
ventures. 

The  thing  is,  here  is  an  area  involving  U.S.  fisheries  policy  that  deserves 
inquiry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adequacy  of  legislation  and  its  functioning 
to  assure  a viable  domestic  fishing  industry,  as  the  laymen  putting  the  ques- 
tion see  it,  plus  concern  for  continued  well-being  of  fish  stocks  in  domestic 
waters.  What  doesn’t  exactly  square  up  to  an  equitable  situation  is,  in  part,  an 
aggrevation  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  now  has  a 70%  reliance  on  imported 
foreign  fish  that  are  sometimes  harvested  as  close  as  three  miles  off  U.S. 
beaches  and  then  shipped  back  in  from  abroad. 

(It  is  noteworthy  here  that  Canada,  one  of  the  suspected  perpetrators, 
exports  70%  of  its  fish,  mostly  to  the  U.S.  market.) 

What  most  of  those  who  raise  the  question  about  a “foreign  takeover”  fear 
is  that  maybe  the  foreigners  are  executing  an  end-run  around  U.S.  laws  to 
accomplish  what  expanded  marine  jurisdiction  and  protection  legislation  would 
prevent. 

Frankly,  that  fear  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  as  they  seem  to  be  right 
now.  Or,  at  least,  if  it  is  a valid  suspicion,  it  is  unquestionable  nothing  more 
than  what  U.S.  corporate  fisheries  interests,  aided  by  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
“favored  nation”  financial  aids,  have  been  doing  for  more  than  a generation 
and  which  has  been  the  major  cause  for  our  present  70%-import  situation 
with  respect  to  fish  products  domestically  consumed. 

This  is  one  of  the  policy  areas  that  was  referred  to  in  suggesting  that  ad- 
vocates of  S.  1988  ought  to  be  taking  a serious  look  at  all  facets  of  fisheries 
problems  before  plunging  pellmell  into  added  complexities. 

A cursory  look  at  what  has  been  taking  place  (particularly  in  the  Alaskan 
fisheries  scene)  indicates  that  Japanese  interests  have  indeed  been  coming 
here  to  obtain  fish.  This  they  have  consistently  been  urged  to  do  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  by  Alaskan  business  agencies.  Canadians  are  also 
in  the  Alaskan  scene  for  salmon  and  halibut  but  that’s  not  new  and  their  ex- 
pansions have  been  minimal. 

There  have  been  a few  instances  in  which  Japanese  firms  have  put  capital 
into  Alaskan  fishing  firms’  stock  in  a manner  implying  a real  measure  of  own- 
ership and  related  controls.  But  it  probably  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  per 
cent  of  total  Alaskan  fisheries  capital,  as  far  as  what  has  been  made  public 
indicates. 

There  have  been  many  more  instances  in  which  the  Japanese  appear  to 
have  entered  the  scene  here  on  a contractural  or  “joint-venture”  basis  that  is 
substantially  short  of  “ownership”  with  an  appreciable  measure  of  operational 
controls.  For  the  most  part  these  seem  to  be  ventures  in  which  Japanese 
lend  money  for  operating  capital  only,  unsecured  beyond  assurances  that  they 
have  priority  considerations  for  certain  products  such  as  shum  salmon,  cured 
salmon  eggs  and  herring  roe  and  some  herring  and  tanner  crab  plus  a share  in 
overall  profit-taking  in  some  cases.  In  one  instance  it  appears  that  an  exchange 
has  been  worked  out  that,  in  effect,  trades  these  Alaskan  products  for  ground- 
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fish  stocks  taken  in  the  trades  these  Alaskan  products  for  groundfish  stocks 
taken  in  the  North  Pacific  by  Japanese  trawlers  and  processed  by  the  domestic 
firm  into  fish  sticks  and  portions  and  “convenience  foods.” 

Actually,  this  whole  situation  warrants  competent  investigation  like  by  a 
Congressional  arm  such  as  the  GAO  that  is  powerful  enough  to  obtain  the  real 
facts  of  social-economic  concern  that  might  merit  legislation  and  not  merely 
a bureaucratic  investigation  to  see  if  laws  are  being  ruptured.  Maybe  the  laws 
that  are  involved  are  inadequate. 

This  technique  of  corporate  participation  in  another  land’s  fisheries  by 
contractnral  or  Joint-venturing  mechanisms  with  a minimum  of  actual  cor- 
porate stock  ownership  was  originated  with  TJ.S.  post- World  War  II  maneu- 
vers. It  is  still  practiced  by  food  industry  giants  and  is  very  common  among 
the  so-called  “multi-nationals”  operating  from  the  U.S.  Corporate  and  bureau- 
cratic U.S.  agencies  laid  the  groundwork  for  it  years  ago  and  the  Japanese  are 
probably  only  following  the  lead  they  learned  by  that  example. 

Consequently,  any  policy  that  derives  from  probing  foreign  participation  in 
TJ.S.  fisheries  companies’  operations,  and  which  indicates  the  need  for  cor- 
rective legislation  or  other  changes,  will  most  likely  indicate  a parallel  need 
for  a change  in  domestic  food  industry  privileges. 

Chances  are  that,  on  a national  level,  as  distinct  from  the  strictly  Alaskan 
scene,  the  need  for  abbreviating;  domestic  privileges  will  prove  to  be  far  more 
urgent.  Ar.d  also  it’s,  nationally,  an  issue  that  calls  for  attention  every  bit 
as  much  as  a.  need  for  extended  fishing  jurisdiction. 

Something  that  makes  for  puzzlement  in  connection  with  the  present  press 
for  instituting  a 200-mile  fishing  zone  and  universal  national  ownership  of 
salmon  strides  relates  to  happenings  in  recent  months  In  the  U.S.  Sta:e  De- 
partment. 

The  State  Department  would  be  a vital  link  in  the  200-mile  law  becoming 
effective.  Under  Senators  Magnuson  and  Steven’s  S.  1088  that  agency  would 
have  to  negotiate  implementing  treaties  or  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  do  little 
more  than  voice  a wish  for  a 200-mile  zone  from  which  foreigners  would  be 
barred. 

The  State  Department  has  had  a fisheries  affairs  office  for  this  sort  of  ne- 
gotiations. Its  status,  however,  has  been  reduced  four  or  five  notches  since 
January  1st,  the  date  on  which  Donald  McKernan  who  had  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador creased  to  head  uj>  that  activity. 

Since  that  time  the  fisheries  office  in  State  has  been  relegated  to  virtual 
Impotence  and,  national  fishing  industry  literature  reports  say,  It’s  going  to 
stay  that  way.  McKernan’s  post  will  not  be  refilled  and  what’s  left  of  the  staff 
will  function  in  capacities  about  equal  to  errand  hoys. 

This  isn’t  in  any  way  intended  to  be  a pitch  for  bringing  McKernan  hack 
to  the  Ambassadorial  job.  He  has  since  relocated  with  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington to  develop  a new  North  Pacific  fisheries  symposium  (department)  and 
it  seems  that  this  suits  him  better,  talentwise  and  temperamentwise. 

The  bothersome  part  of  this  thing  is  that  the  Congressional  proponents  of 
S.  1988  have  not  moved  effectively— if  at  all — in  stopping  the  State  Department 
fisheries  office  from  being  obliviated.  If  they  are  serious  and  in  earnest  about 
S.  1988  why  have  they  not  worked  to  rescue  the  fisheries  expertese  in  State?  It 
needs  elevating,  not  degrading,  if  the  200-mile  move  is  serious. 

It’s  sort  of  like  a doctor  (or  a team  of  doctors)  directing  a serious  surgical 
procedure  for  a critically  sick  patient  and  then  standing  by  voiceless  while  a 
wrecking  crew  dismantles  the  only  surgery  in  town  and  also  remains  mute 
when  its  equipment  is  tossed  out  and  the  anesthetist  and  the  nursing  staff  take 
off  to  open  up  a massage  parlor. 


State  of  Alaska, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  March  11,  1974. 


Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Russell  ISuilding, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Magnuson;  Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  following  joint  Resolu- 
tion which  recently  passed  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  50  amended  II. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 


Enclosure. 
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Alaska  State  Legislature,  1974 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  50 — Urging  Support  of  S.  1988. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  : 

Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  S.  1988 
which  would,  if  enacted,  extend  the  United  States  contiguous  Ashing  zone 
and  also  its  jurisdiction  of  anadronious  fish  to  apprlxmately  200  miles;  and 
Whereas  ample  evidence  exists  that  valuable  coastal  and  anadronious  species 
of  fish  and  marine  life  off  the  shorts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  those 
of  Alaska,  are  in.  danger  of  being  destroyed  ; and 

Whereas  this  tragic  fact  is  due  in  large  part  to  foreign  fishing  efforts  be- 
yond the  existing  twelve-mile  fisheries  zone  ; and 

Whereas  international  negotiations  have  thus  far  proved  incapable  of  ob- 
taining timely  agreement  on  the  protection  and  conservation  of  threatened 
species  of  fish  and  marine  life,  and  there  appears  little  likelihood  that  any 
such  negotiations  will  bear  fruit  any  time  in  the  near  future ; and 

Whereas  the  current  circumstances  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  plan  realistically  for  and  manage.  conservation  of  its  marine 
resources  especially  that  of  its  anadronious  fish,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  that  it  respectfully  urges  the 
United  States  Congress  to  enact  legislation  similar  to  S.  1988,  as  originally 
introduced,  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  the  entire  domestic  fishing 
industry  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Alaska,  may  be  protected  and 
conserved  to  the  greatest  extent  possible ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Congress  is  urged  to  amend  S.  1988  to 
provide  that  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone  shall  be  measured  by  applying,  where 
applicable,  the  straight-baseline  concept  in  Alaska. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Henry  Kissinger,  Secretary, 
Department  of  State  ; the  Honorable  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee;  the  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Chairman,  blouse  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee ; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.  S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Don  Young, 
U.  S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 

Authentication 

The  following  officers  of  the  Legislature  certify  that  the  attached  enrolled 
resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  50  am  II,  was  passed  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Uniform  Rules  of  the  Legislature. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  March  6,  1974. 

Terry  Miller, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

Beverly  Keitiiahn, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  by  the  House  March  5, 1974 

Tom  Fink, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest : 

Irene  Cashen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 


Salmon  Trollers  Marketing  Association,  Inc. 

Fort  Bragg,  Calif.,  April  19,  191/7. 

Gentlemen  : First  I would  like  to  say  that  I am  sorry  I could  not  make 
this  statement  in  person,  second,  I am  speaking  not  only  for  our  two  hundred 
plus  members  but  also  for  the  sixteen  other  salmon  and  crab  associations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  early  March  we  voted  unanimously  to  support 
Senator  Magnuson’s  bill  S.B.  1988. 
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We  feel  that  over  fishing  of  certain  species  which  are  considered  nnuseful  to 
our  country  has  seriously  disrupted  the  food  chain  along  our  coast,  this  fish- 
ing must  be  stopped  and  the  effects  of  this  declining  food  system  on  such 
species  as  crab  and  salmon  must  be  studied. 

We  also  feel  that  our  coast  must  be  protected  from  the  indiscriminate  and 
unresponsible  fishing  efforts  of  other  countries.  Countries  such  as,  Japan, 
Korea,  Russia  and  others  refuse  to  follow  proper  conservation  methods,  size 
limits  and  seasons  which  the  fisherman  of  the  United  States  must  follow  to 
protect  our  declining  ocean  resource. 

Last,  there  is  talk  that  the  Russians  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  fish  for  an- 
chovies off  the  California  Coast,  the  anchovy  is  one  of  the  last  large  food 
sources  for  salmon  on  our  coast,  the  incidental  catch  of  salmon  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  supply  of  anchovy  could  be  disasterous  to  our  salmon  fishing 
industry. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Ronald  Andreani,  President , 
Salmon  Trotters  Marketing  Association. 


U.S?.  Department  op  Commerce, 

N national  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 

Rockville,  M3.,  May  1,  19V,. 

Hon.  Warren  (i.  Maonuson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : Enclosed  are  responses  to  the  12  questions  concerning 
an  extended  fisheries  zone  posed  in  your  letter  of  April  8,  1974. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  useful  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  White, 

Administra  tor. 

Enclosure. 

Question  1.  Please  provide  a list  of  treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  on 
fisheries  to  which  the  United  States  is  a party. 

List  of  Conventions  and  Agreements 

1.  International  Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling,  December  2, 
1946,  TIAS  1849  (entered  into  force  November  10,  1948) 

2.  Convention  for  the  Establishment,  of  an  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  May  31,  1940,  TIAS)  2014  (entered  into  force  March  3,  1950) 

3.  Interim  Convention  on  Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1957,  TIAS  3948  (entered  into  force  October  14,  1957) 

4.  Convention  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  March  2,  1953,  TIAS  2900  (entered  into  force 
October  28,  1953) 

5.  International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  May  9,  1952,  TIAS  2786  (entered  into  force  June  12,  1953) 

6.  Convention  for  the  Protection,  Preservation,  and  Extension  of  the  S cokey e 
Salmon  Fishery  of  the  Fraser  River  System,  May  26,  1930,  TS  918  (entered 
into  force  July  28,  1937) 

7.  International  Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  February 
8,  1949,  TIAS  1089  entered  into  force  July  3,  1950) 

8.  International  Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas,  May 
14,  1966,  TIAS  6767  (entered  into  force  March  21,  1969) 

9.  Agreement  with  Brazil  Concerning  Shrimp,  May  9,  1972,  TIAS  7603 
entered  into  force  February  14,  1973) 

10.  Agreement  with  the  U.S. SR.  on  Certain  Fishery  Problems  on  the  High 
Seas  in  the  Western  Areas  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Ocean,  June  21,  1973,  TIAS 
7664  (entered  into  force  July  1,  1973) 

11.  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  April  29,  1958,  TIAS  5969  (entered  into  force  March  20,  I960) 

12.  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  April  29,  1958,  TIAS  5578  (entered 
into  force  June  10,  1964) 
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13.  Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  Concerning  Cooperation  in  Fish- 
eries, November  24,  1972,  TIAS  7517  (entered  into  force  December  12,  1972) 

14.  Agreement  with  Japan  on  the  King  and  Tanner  Crab  Fisheries  of  the 
Eastern  Bering  Sea,  December  20,  1972,  TIAS  7527  (entered  into  force  De- 
cember 20,  1972) 

15.  Agreement  with  Japan  on  Certain  Fisheries  off  the  United  Coast  and 
Salmon  Fisheries,  December  20,  1972,  TIAS  7528  (entered  into  force  December 

20,  1972) 

16.  Agreement  with  U.8.S.R.  Relating  to  Fishing  Operations  in  the  North- 
eastern Pacific  Ocean,  February  21,  1973,  TIAS  7572  (entered  into  force  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1973) 

17.  Agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Relating  to  Fishing  for  King  and  Tanner 
Grab,  February  21,  1973,  TIAS  7571  (entered  into  force  February  21,  1973) 

18.  Agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Certain  Fisheries  Problems  in  the  North- 
eastern Part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  Coast  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
February  21,  1973,  TIAS  7573  (entered  into  force  February  21,  1973) 

19.  Agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Relating  to  the  Consideration  of  Claims 
Resulting  from  Damage  to  Fishing  Vessels  or  Gear  and  Measures  to  Prevent 
Fishing  Conflicts,  February  21,  1973,  TIAS  7575  (entered  into  force  February 

21,  1973) 

20.  Agreement  with  Poland  Regarding  Fisheries  in  the  Western  Region  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Ocean,  June  2,  1973,  TIAS  7659  (entered  into  force  July 
1,  1973) 

21.  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  Reciprocal  Fish- 
ing Privileges  in  Certain  Areas  off  Their  Coasts,  June  15,  1973,  TIAS  7676 
(entered  into  force  June  16,  1973) 

22.  Agreement  with  Romania  Regarding  Fisheries  in  the  Western  Region  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Ocean,  December  4,  1973,  TIAS  7761  (entered  into  force 
December  4,  1973) 

Question  2.  Since  the  Federal  Government  lacks  regulatory  authority  in  the 
contiguous  fisheries  zone,  to  what  degree,  and  how,  are  fishing  activities  regu- 
lated in  the  zone? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  lacks  comprehensive  fisheries  regulatory 
authority  in  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone  to  manage  U.S.  fishing  activities,  but 
does  have  limited  specific  authority  deriving  from  laws  which  implement  various 
international  agreements  and  treaties  and  from  specific  Acts  such  as  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  The 
contiguous  fisheries  zone  is,  of  course,  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone  reserved  to 
vessels  documented  under  the  TJ.S.  flag  and  terms  of  any  access  to  the  zone 
allowed  foreign  fishing  vessels  are  controlled  by  the  United  States.  Foreign 
fishing  vessels  have  been  granted  certain  limited  access  within  that  zone  in 
exchange  for  reciprocal  privileges  for  U.S.  fishermen,  or  for  voluntary  con- 
servation constraints  outside  the  zone. 

According  to  court  decisions,  the  States  can  regulate  fisheries  within  their 
jurisdiction,  or  regulate  their  citizens  anywhere  in  the  absence  of  controlling 
Federal  legislation.  The  States  regulate  the  behavior  of  their  citizens  anywhere, 
and  non-citizens  w'ithin  their  coastal  areas  through  various  methods  such  as 
licensing,  gear  requirements,  fishing  seasons,  catch  quotas,  and  landings  laws. 

Question  8.  What  role,  if  any,  in  the  management  and  regulation  of  offshore 
fisheries  does  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  now  play?  Is  this  role 
adequate  to  the  need  for  protection  and  rational  management  of  our  fisheries? 

Answer,  (a)  NMF8  Role  in  the  Management  and  Regulation  of  Offshore 
Fisheries : 

While  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has  been  given  the  major  task 
of  fostering  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  living  marine  resources,  the 
authority  over  offshore  fisheries  is  limited  in  extent  and  scope. 

Freedom  to  fish  on  the  high  seas  beyond  12  miles  from  shore  is  recognized 
by  international  law.  Regulatory  authority  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Government 
under  domestic  law  is  derived  largely  from  legislation  authorizing  the  enforce- 
ment of  management  measures  implemented  under  international  treaties.  The 
only  other  direct  regulatory  authority  over  domestic  fishing  activity  is  provided 
by  specialized  Acts  such  as  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

Most,  fish  stocks  range  into  waters  beyond  12  miles  from  shore  where  they  are 
capable  of  being  harvested  by  foreign  fishermen.  Efforts  to  manage  these  stocks 
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have  required  the  United  States  to  seek  international  agreements  among  the 
governments  whose  fishermen  harvest  these  resources. 

The  United  States  is  a party  to  eight  treaties  under  which  the  following 
international  fisheries  commissions  have  been  established  to  regulate  specific 
fisheries  or  specific  areas  of  fishing : 6 M 

1.  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF) 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  (JNPEC). 

"•  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  (IPSFC). 

4.  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission  (IPIIC). 

5.  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC). 

”■  Ihternaiional  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  (TCCAT) 
*•  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  (NPFSC), 

8.  International  Whaling  Commission  (IWC). 

The  Untied  States  is  also  party  to  12  bilateral  agreements  adapted  to  more 
?r’.eia,.,!izcd  o'onagement  problems  in  Alaska,  the  Continental  West  Coast,  the 
•Mid-Atlantic  Bight,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  waters  off  Brazil 

In  these  circumstances,  the  major  role  of  NMFS  in  the  management  of 
onshore  resources  has  been  one  of  (1)  conducting  scientific  research  to  assess 
resource  abundance  and  the  need  for  regulatory  protection,  (2)  participating  in 
international  commission  meetings  and  other  negotiations  to  achieve  inter- 
national regulatory  programs,  and  (3)  carrying  out  surveillance  and  enforce- 
ment activities  to  monitor  compliance  of  participants  in  such  international 
regulatory  schemes. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  effective  management  of  marine  populations, 
aside  from  the  lack  of  general  management  authority,  is  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on:  (1)  the  abundance,  distribution,  and  condition  of  the  stocks-  (2)  the 
effects  of  various  levels  of  fishing  on  them,  and  ; (3)  the  effects  of  environ- 
inenlii I changes  on  stock  abundance  and  distribution.  Rational  management, 
domestic  or  internal  ional,  is  dependent  on  good  information.  An  example  is  the 
lung- term  fishery  and  survey  data  base  whicti  made  possible  a rational  approach 
to  overfishing  off  the  northeastern  United  States  in  the  ICNAF  area.  In  other 
areas  we  do  not  yet  have  comparable  information. 


The  NMFS  Marine  Monitoring,  Assessment,  and  Prediction  (MARMAP) 
program  obtains  and  analyzes  assessment  information  for  international  fishery 
management.  The  program  provides  the  basic  information  on  the  composition, 
abundance,  and  location  of  the  commercial  and  recreational  fishery  resources 
near  the  United  .States.  MARMAP  information  derives  from  two  major  sources — 
surveys  and  fishery  catch  statistics.  Comprehensive  analyses  of  tin-  effects 
of  fishing  are  supplemented  by  surveys,  which  are  the  primary  source  of 
information  in  the  ease  of  populations  which  are  underexploited.  Surveys  also 
provide  a fishery-independent  measure  of  changes  in  population  abundance. 

Continuous  monitoring  is  required  for  early  warning,  whether  it  be  for 
detecting  major  year-class  failures  in  important  fisheries,  or  drastic  changes 
in  marine  populations  possibly  related  to  pollution,  or  other  instances. 

Officials  of  NMFS  and  otiier  NOAA  elements  represent  the  United  States  on 
the  principal  international  fisheries  commissions  in  whicli  the  United  States 
participates,  and  also  take  part  in  other  bilateral  and  multilateral  fisheries 
negotiations.  In  these  activities,  NMFS/NOAA  works  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  the 
public  and  of  State  Governments  to  develop  the  most  effective  regulatory 
program  for  offshore  resources  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
NFFS  also  works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  enforcing  domestically 
those  regulatory  measures  approved  by  international  bodies.  Such  regulations 
in  offshore  fisheries  have  included  those:  implemented  under  the  North  Pacific 
Halibut  Act  of  1957,  the  Whaling  Convention  Act  of  1949,  the  Tuna  Conventions 
Act  of  1950,  the  Sockeye  Fishery  Act  of  1947,  and  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950.  (In  addition,  some  domestic  fisheries  regulations  have 
been  implemented  under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972). 

Certain  treaties  also  authorize  the  United  States  to  assist  in  enforcing  upon 
governments  have  assumed.  Provision  for  U.S.  authorities  to  arrest  foreign 
vessels  violating  such  obligations  is  provided  in  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Higli  Seaes  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Convention  with 
Canada  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Convemtion  with  Canada  on  the  Sockeye  Salmon 
Fisheries,  and  the  Convention  on  Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals.  Any 
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vessel  and  fishermen  arrested  by  U.S.  authorities  under  these  provisions  are 
turned  over  to  the  flag  country  for  trial  and  imposition  of  penalties. 

An  international  inspection  scheme  has  been  implemented  under  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  This  authorizes  the 
authorities  of  any  member  country  to  board  and  inspect  the  vessels  of  other 
members  to  determine  compliance  with  ICNAF  recommendations  that  are  in 
force  for  the  vessels  concerned.  Any  violations  found  may  only  be  reported  to 
the  flag  country  for  further  handling. 

NMFS  participates  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  a surveillance  program  to 
monitor  compliance  by  foreign  fishermen  with  these  international  management 
obligations. 

(b)  Adequacy  of  the  NMFS  Management  ltole  to  the  Need  for  Protection  and 
Rational  Management  of  U.S.  fisheries: 

The  role  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  within  existing  constraints 
in  the  management  of  offshore  fisheries,  has  not  provided  adequate  protection 
for  all  fisheries  of  concern  to  the  United  States.  As  is  noted  eaerlier,  inter- 
national law  and  current  domestic  authority  limit  NMFS  management  action 
only  to  meet  obligations  imposed  by  international  agreements  and  specific  U.S. 
legislation. 

Consequently,  some  of  the  most  notable  federal  regulatory  action  has  occurred 
in  fisheries  for  those  resources  that  are  inherently  suited  to  international  man- 
agement, such  as  the  highly  migratory  tuna  species. 

International  management  arrangements  are  in  fact  essential  to  achieve 
effective  conservation  of  these  tuna  stocks  because  of  theeir  wide  distribution, 
their  vast  and  shifting  migratory  patterns,  and  theier  temporary  presence  in 
the  waters  oft'  any  country.  Although  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission has  experienced  some  difficult  meetings  in  recent  years  as  a result 
of  allocation  considerations,  it  has  been  highly  successful  in  its  conservation 
efforts  and  has  an  excellent  record  of  maintaining  the  yellowfin  tuna  resources 
of  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  at  a very  high  level  through  the  application  of 
an  international  catch  quota. 

US.  initiatives  have  been  a major  factor  in  maintaining  international  conser- 
vation programs  for  these  yellowfin  tuna  resources  as  well  as  for  a number  of 
other  fisheries  resources. 

There  are  certain  inherent  difficulties,  however,  under  current  constraints,  of 
relying  primarily  on  a limited  international  capacity  as  a means  of  managing 
coastal  resources.  Since  freedom  to  fish  on  the  high  seas  beyond  12  miles  from 
shore  is  recognized  by  international  law,  multilateral  management  organizations 
generally  must  operate  on  a consensus  basis.  Thus,  reaching  agreement  on  Inter- 
national conservation  programs  (which  usually  require  significant  restrictions 
on  the  fishermen  of  all  countries)  is  often  difficult  and  time  consuming.  Scien- 
tific documentation  that  a resource  is  threatened  with  overfishing  and  depletion 
is  often  required  before  any  regulatory  action  can  be  initiated.  This  tends  to 
inhibit  preventive  action  to  protect  stocks  before  depletion  begins,  and  leads  to 
reliance  principally  on  efforts  to  rebuild  resources  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

Furthermore,  multilateral  fishery  commissions  with  responsibility  for  a variety 
of  fisheries,  such  as  INPFO  in  the  North  Pacific  and  ICNAF  in  the  Northwest 
Atlantic,  were  established  in  the  early  11150’s,  before  the  great  buildup  of 
distant-water  fishing  fleets  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  decade.  While  there 
has  been  some  recent  progress  in  implementing  an  overall  national  catch  pro- 
gram through  ICNAF,  there  has  not  been  comparable  success  in  adapting 
INPFC  into  a comprehensive  management  tool. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  any  clearly  preferred  status  under  existing  inter- 
national law  for  fisheries  of  cosatal  countries  (other  than  those  for  continental 
shelf  resources)  restricts  the  opportunity  to  protect  TJ.S.  coastal  fisheries 

Some  preferences  have  been  achieved  in  ICNAF  quota  allocations  for  certain 
TJ.S.  coastal  fisheries.  The  “abstention  concept”  in  the  International  Convention 
for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  assures  harvest  by 
North  American  fishermen  of  a high  percentage  of  the  allowable  catch  of  North 
American  salmon.  In  addition,  in  a number  of  bilateral  agreements,  the  United 
States  has  secured  some  restrictions  on  offshore  fisheries  of  distant-water 
countries  to  conserve  resources  of  special  concern  to  U.S.  fishermen  or  to  insure 
TJ.S.  access  to  those  resources. 
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vyinle  Significant,  these  arrangements  have  provided  considerably  less  than 
optimum  protection  for  the  total  fisheries  interests  of  the  United  States  The 
overall  national  quota  program  in  ICNAF,  for  example,  is  designed  to  rebuild 
and  maintain  resources.  It  was  implemented  only  after  a substantial  decline  in 
some  major  resources  oft  the  U.S.  North  Atlantic  coast.  In  the  Nortli  Pacific 
Japanese  dissatisfaction  with  the  “abstention  concept”  for  salmon  has  been  a 
factor  inhibiting  the  development  of  multilateral  conservation  programs  for 
other  species.  Furthermore,  the  offshore  concessions  agreed  to  by  distant-water 
countries  in  various  bilateral  arrangements  have  usually  required  some  quid 
pro  quo  (such  as  limited  access  to  loading  zones  in  the  U.S.  contiguous  fisheries 
zone).  Thus,  the  protection  that  has  been  achieved  within  the  current  frame- 
work of  international  law  for  many  U.S.  fisheries  interests  cannot  be  said  to 
be  adequate.  That  is  why  the  United  States  is  supporting  changes  in  interna- 
tional law  at  the  forthcoming  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that  would  give  coastal 
countries  authority  to  manage  coastal  and  anadromous  resources,  as  well  as  a 
preferential  right  to  the  fish,  while  retaining  international  management  for  the 
highly  migratory  species  such  as  tuna. 

The  NMB'S  has  also  indicated  previously  its  view  that  broader  Federal 
authority  to  manage  domestic  fisheries,  such  as  would  bn  provided  by  S.  1069 
is  needed  to  provide  adequate  management  and  protection  for  U.S.  fisheries. 

Question  .}.  16  U.S.C.  1091  recognizes  “traditional  fishing  by  foreign  states 
within  (the  contiguous  fisheries)  zone.”  What  is  the  definition  of  traditional 
fishing  used  by  NMB'S?  Have  any  such  rights  been  recognized?  If  so,  how  have 
they  been  handled,  managed  or  enforced? 

Answer.  The  determination  of  what  constitutes  “traditional  fishing”  has  been 
on  an  ad-hoc  basis. 

Established  foreign  fisheries  were  recognized  in  the  ease  of  king  crab  in 
the  eastern  Bering  Sea  after  entry  into  force  June  10,  1964,  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  Bolii  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  prior  crab  fisheries  and,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
negotiate  the  level  at  which  their  fishing  might  continue. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-658  (16  U.S.C.  1091),  signed  October 
14,  1966.  establishing  a 9-mile  U.S.  contiguous  fisheries  zone  (CFZ)  adjacent 
to  the  U.S.  territorial  sea,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  allow  fishing  by 
*al'an  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  certain  limited  areas  of  the  U.S. 
CB  A I he  United  States  has  also  agreed  to  allow'  Canada,  Japan,  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland.  South  Korea,  and  Romania  to  conduct  loading  and  cargo  transfer 
operations  in  certain  small  areas  of  rhe  CFZ.  These  privileges  have  been 
defined  in  hilatPral  agreements  which  designate  the  specific  areas  and  times 
that  such  operations  may  be  carried  out. 

In  return  for  snob  privileges  in  the  U.S.  CFZ,  other  countries  have  agreed 
either  (1)  to  provide  reciprocal  fishing  opportunities  in  waters  under  heir 
jurisdiction  for  U.S.  fishermen,  or  (2)  to  restrict  their  fishing  In  certain  areas 
beyond  12-miles  which  are  of  economic  interest  to  U.S  fishermen 

The  traditional  fishing  rights  of  United  States  and  Mexican  fishermen  were 
formally  recognized  by  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  in  a reciprocal 
agreement  which  was  effective  from  1968  to  1973.  In  1966  Mexico  extended  its 
exclusive  fishery  zone  to  12  miles,  after  similar  action  was  taken  by  the  United 
Mates.  Rather  than  immediately  exclude  each  other’s  fishermen  who  had  for 
years  been  operating  inside  this  limit.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
allow,  for  a period  of  5 years,  each  other’s  traditional  fisheries  to  continue  in 
areas  between  9 and  12  miles  off  each  nation’s  coast  where  the  other’s  fishing 
vessels  had  operated  in  a sustained  manner  from  1936  to  1967. 

The  species  for  which  these  traditional  fishing  rights  were  recognized  were 
specifically  named,  and  the  fishing  during  the  5-year  period  of  the  agreement 
was  not  allowed  to  exceed  the  level  in  terms  of  catch  which  had  been  main- 
tained during  the  5 years  prior  to  the  agreement.  The  two  governments  ex- 
changed yearly  lists  of  vessels  which  would  operate  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement, ^ as  well  as  reports  on  the  fishing  activities  of  their  nationals  in  the 
exclusive  fishery  zones  of  the  other  country,  Indicating  the  volume  of  catch  of 
each  species  authorized  to  be  taken  and  the  areas  in  which  such  catches  were 
made.  On  January  1.  1973,  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  provided  for,  the 
agreement  expired  and  was  not  renewed. 
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Following  the  establishment  of  a 9-niile  contiguous  fishery  zone  by  Canada 
in  1904,  and  by  the  U.S.  in  1906,  there  was  an  informal  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  permitting  fishing  by  fishermen  of  each  country  to  continue 
in  the  contiguous  zone  of  the  other  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  In 
February  1970  initial  discussions  were  held  aimed  at  formalization,  as  well  as 
some  modification  of  these  traditional  fishing  practices.  On  April  24,  1970,  both 
countries  signed  an  agreement  on  reciprocal  fishing  privileges  which  allows 
traditional  fisheries  to  continue  much  as  before. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  U.S.  to  reduce  foreign  fishing  privileges 
in  the  CFZ  in  accord  with  conservation  needs  and  as  the  U.S.  capability  and 
desire  to  exploit  the  stocks  concerned  increases.  For  example,  tuna  fishing  was 
permitted  by  Japan  in  the  CFZ  off  Hawaii  and  some  U.S.  Trust  Territories 
until  1970  when  the  agreement  was  modified  to  prevent  such  fishing  because  of 
conflicts  with  U.S.  fishing  interests.  When  whales  were  added  to  the  U.S. 
Endangered  Species  List,  former  whaling  privileges  by  Japan  in  the  CFZ  off 
Alaska  were  eliminated  in  1972.  Also  in  1973,  Japanese  and  Soviet  loading 
zones  off  the  Semidi  Islands,  Alaska,  were  eliminated  because  of  the  close 
proximity  to  an  important  U.S.  wildlife  refuge.  Since  1964,  Japanese  and  Soviet 
traditional  fisheries  for  king  and  tanner  crab  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  have 
been  gradually  reduced  at  2-year  intervals  through  the  imposition  of  lower 
quotas.  In  addition,  further  controls  have  been  achieved  through  the  elimination 
of  the  use  of  tangle  net  gear,  and  in  1972,  the  division  of  the  crab  fishing 
grounds  into  southeast  and  northwest  areas.  As  the  U.S.  crab  fishery  has 
expanded,  the  foreign  catch  has  thus  been  reduced  and  largely  diverted  away 
from  areas  fished  by  U.S.  fishermen.  Primarily  because  of  increased  restrictions, 
the  Soviets  have  not  conducted  a crab  fishery  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea 
since  1971. 

The  catch  by  foreign  nations  within  the  U.S.  CFZ  is  comparatively  small. 
For  example,  Japan’s  groundfish  catch  in  the  northeastern  Pacific  region  was 
1,887,198  metric  tons  in  1971.  Of  that  total  only  49,011  metric  tons — mostly 
pollock — was  taken  in  the  CFZ. 

Adherence  to  the  terms  of  agreements  allowing  foreign  fishermen  to  fish  or 
load  within  the  U.S.  CFZ  is  monitored  by  joint  U.S.  Coast  Guard-National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  patrols.  If  foreign  vessels  are  found  fishing  or  con- 
ducting loading  or  other  fisheries  support  operations  in  any  area  of  the  CFZ 
where  or  when  such  operations  are  not  allowed  by  an  agreement,  the  vessel 
and  master  may  be  seized  and  prosecuted  by  the  United  States.  Penalties  have 
been  heavy  as  evidenced  by  a total  fine  of  $250,000  levied  against  a Soviet 
fnctoryship  and  a stern  trawler  for  conducting  illegal  fishery  activities  off 
St.  Matthew  Island  in  1972. 

Question  5.  Assuming  the  United  States  would  adopt  a 200-mile  limit,  what 
management  role  should  the  Federal  Government  play  within  the  zone  (assume 
also  the  recognition  of  traditional  foreign  fishing)  : What  role  should  coastal 
States  play?  Regional  commissions? 

Answer,  (a)  Federal  Role.  As  has  been  noted  in  response  to  question  three, 
a central  problem  affecting  all  segments  of  U.S.  fisheries  is  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  authorities  and  systems  for  managing  our  fishery  resources.  Thus 
Federal  management  authority  in  waters  beyond  the  territorial  sea  such  as 
that  proposed  in  S.  1069  would  be  absolutely  essential.  If  we  were  to  assume 
further  that  some  traditional  foreign  fishing  were  to  continue  inside  the 
extended  fisheries  limit,  then  Federal  management  would  become  even  more 
important  because  of  the  necessity  of  controlling,  monitoring  and  evaluating 
the  impact  of  this  foreign  activity,  as  well  as  the  domestic  activity.  With  such 
authority  the  Federal  Government  would  be  in  a position  to  work  with  the 
States  in  developing  urgently  needed  national  systems  for  management  and 
protection  of  our  fisheries. 

(b)  Coastal  State  Role.  The  NMFS  has  developed  a State-Federal  Fisheries 
Management  Program  aimed  at  a coordinated  fisheries  management  approach. 
Under  this  program,  Regional  Fisheries  Management  Councils  composed  of 
State  officials  and  regional  NMFS  officials  are  being  organized  to  facilitate 
coordinated  fishery  management  planning  and  implementation.  One  of  the 
important  reasons  for  developing  a cooperative  arrangement  among  adjacent 
States  is  their  shared  interest  in  common  stocks.  We  would  envision  a coopera- 
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tive  role  in  fisheries  management  between  the  States,  the  interstate  fisheries 
commissions,  and  the  Federal  Government.  Implementing  such  cooperative 
management  plans  through  Federal  regulations  would  be  desirable  in  many 
cases,  particularly  lor  those  offshore  fisheries  in  which  there  will  be  participa- 
tion by  fishermen  from  a number  of  States  as  well  as  possibly  by  foreign  fisher- 
men operating  under  traditional  fisheries  arrangements. 

tel  International  Regional  Commissions.  Under  a regime  of  extended  national 
fisheries  jurisdiction,  international  regional  commissions  might  provide  a 
mechanism  to  coordinate  the  various  contacts  with  other  countries  that  would 
continue  to  be  useful. 

As  lias  been  noted,  special  arrangements  to  coordinate  international  manage- 
ment of  tuna  would  be  needed  regardless  of  the  actions  that  might  he  taken  to 
extend  fisheries  jurisdiction.  Regional  commissions  could  provide  a mechanism 
to  implement  such  international  management  programs. 

Adjacent  coastal  countries  would  have  a reciprocal  interest  in  conserving 
resources  migrating  back  and  forth  between  their  respective  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Sncli  adjacent  coastal  countries  might  also  have  interest  in  arranging 
reciprocal  access  to  certain  resources  of  mutual  interest  in  the  contiguous  zone 
of  both  countries.  Regional  commissions  might  be  a mechanism  for  coordinating 
such  conservation  and  access  nr  "Uigements. 

Regional  commissions  might  -Uso  have  some  value  in  coordinating  reirtions 
between  coastal  countries  exerc.sing  authority  in  extended  zones  of  jurist!  etion 
and  distant- water  fishing  countries  interested  in  negotiating  access  to  such 
areas. 

Question  6.  Are  claims  of  depletion  or  potential  destruction  of  certain  adjacent 
fisheries  stocks  valid?  If  so.  what  stocks  are  threatened? 

Answer.  Yes.  Following  is  a list,  not  necessarily  complete,  of  stocks  severely 
damaged  or  threatened  off  tile  II. K.  coast  at  present : 

Of  direct  interest  to  V.8.  fishermen:  Haddock  (Atlantic)  ; Herring  (Atlantic)  ; 
Mackerel  (Pacific)  ; Menhaden  (Atlantic,  but  not  Gulf  of  Mexico)  : Sablefish 
(Pacific)  ; Shrimp  (Pacific)  ; Yellowtail  founder  (Atlantic)  ; and  Halibut  (At- 
lantic and  Pacific). 

Three  species  could  be  added  to  the  list  as  possibly  damaged,  although  they 
are  presently  of  lesser  interest  to  U.8.  fishermen — Alaska  pollock  (Pacific), 
yeHowfln  sole  (Pacific),  and  hake  (Pacific). 

ft  should  be  noted  that  severe  damage  in  some  cases  was  caused  by  TJ.S. 
fishermen  almost.  ex<  lusively,  or  was  caused  by  a combination  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
fishing. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  all  of  the  stocks  which  are  currently  threatened, 
since  the  buildup  of  foreign  distant-water  fleets  in  the  last  10  years  lias 
sharply  increased  the  fishing  power  that  can  be  applied  to  any  stock  in  fish. 
Tim  potential  for  rapid  depletion  in  the  absence  of  controls  has  increased 
pronori  jonarely. 

Queston  7.  What  is  the  value  and  volume  of  the  Japanese  salmon  catch 
vis-a-vis  Japanese  catches  within  200  naulical  mites  nf  our  shores? 

Answer.  The  Japanese  salmon  eateli  includes  both  Asian  and  North  Ameri- 
can salmon.  The  annual  high  seas  and  coastal  catch  of  Asian  salmon  by  Japan 
for  the  years  HH53-V1  averaged  72,315,000  fish  (Table  1).  Huring  10(53-72,  the 
annual  Japanese  catch  of  North  American  salmon  average  2,402,000  fish  (Table 
2).  The  annual  Japanese  harvest  of  both  Asian  and  North  American  salmon  for 
10(53-  71.  therefore,  averaged  approximately  74,717,000  fish. 

The  annual  Japanese  catch  of  North  American  salmon  represents  approxi- 
mately 3 percent  nf  the  North  American  salmon  harvest  by  all  countries.  The 
impact  of  the  Japanese  fishery  upon  North  American  stocks  is,  however,  less 
related  to  +ho  total  number  of  fl«li  harvested  than  to  the  particular  stocks 
exploited.  This  is  because  approximately  00  percent  of  tlie  Japanese  North 
American  salmon  eateli  has  been,  sockeye  salmon,  most  from  western  Alaska, 
principally  Bristol  Bay  (Table  2). 

When  divided  on  the  basis  of  North  American  salmon  harvested  within  and 
beyond  200  miles  from  the  TJ.S.  west  coast,  the  average  annual  Japanese  catch 
for  1003  -72  was  an  estimated  1,378,000  fish  within  200  miles  and  524,000  fish 
bevond  200  miles  (Table  2). 

The  above  figures  are  based  upon  Japanese  fishing  activity  in  accordance 
with  the  abstention  provisions  of  the  International  Convention  for  the  High 
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Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Every  North  American  salmon  stock 
of  significance,  however,  is  present  outside  200  miles  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  In 
the  absence  of  abstention  provisions,  it  is  estimated  that  23  million  salmon 
could  be  harvested  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  beyond  200  miles  by  a high  seas  gill 
net  fleet  the  size  of  the  1968  Japanese  mothership  salmon  fleet  fishing  during 
a 60-day  period  in  the  spring  within  a 475,000  square  mile  area. 

Japan  has  a large  groundfish  harvest  within  200  miles  of  the  United  States 
west  coast.  This  harvest  increased  from  some  13,000  metric  tons  in  1954  to 
1,887,198  metric  tons  in  1071  and  2,054,362  metric  tons  in  1972  (Table  3). 

Over  90  percent  of  this  groundfish  catch,  which  excludes  king  and  tanner 
crabs,  was  taken  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  and  the  Aleutians  area. 

In  1970  Japan  harvested  2,080,000  king  and  18,190,000  tanner  crabs  within 
200  miles.  This  catch  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  recent  years,  through 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  1973  catch  being  228,000 
king  and  13,943,000  tanner  crabs.  These  figures  do  not  include  what  is  estimated 
to  be  a large  incidental  catch  of  tanner  crabs  by  Japanese  groundfish  trawlers. 

On  the  Atlantic  side,  Japan's  total  catch  of  all  species  of  fish  is  reported  by 
the  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF). 

Japan’s  catch  in  TCNAF  statistical  areas  5 and  (i  off  the  U.S.  east  coast  from 
Maine  to  Cape  Hatteras  was  27,768  metric  tons  in  1971 ; and  28,939  metric  tons 
in  1972.  In  almost  all  cases  these  catches  were  taken  within  200  miles  of  the 
U.S.  coast. 

Japanese  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  limited.  Japanese  reports  indicate 
that  yellowfin  tuna  and  some  marlin  are  taken  in  the  Gulf.  The  total  Japanese 
catch  of  these  species  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  believed  to  he  small. 


TABLE  1— JAPANESE  CATCH  OF  ASIAN  SALMON,  1963-71 
[In  thousands  Of  fish] 


Year 


1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 


High  seas 

Coastal 

Total 

78,  393 

7,784 

86, 177 

50,  516 

10,961 

61,  477 

70,439 

9.826 

80, 265 

59.  560 

7,290 

66,  850 

73, 967 

9,777 

83,  744 

57,237 

5,098 

62, 325 

73,375 

7,489 

80,864 

49, 089 

13,160 

62, 249 

60,951 

0 

5,946 

0 

66,  897 

i Figures  not  yet  available. 

Source:  Fredin,  R.  A.,  "Ocean  Distribution  of  Salmon  and  Their  Vulnerability  to  High  Seas  Fishing,"  Sept.  1971,  p.  17  - 
Figures  for  1969-71  supplied  by  author. 


TABLE  2— ANNUAL  AVERAGE  JAPANESE  CATCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  SALMON,  1963-72 
[In  thousands  of  fish] 


Species 


Within  200  miles  Beyond  200  miles 


Sockeye. 

Pink 

Chum... 

Coho... 

Chinook. 


1,727 

394 

26 

3 

41 

11 

47 

33 

37 

83: 

Total 


1, 878  524 


Source:  Estimates  prepared  by  NMFS. 


Note:  Value  figures  for  Japanese  catches  are  not  available  at  this  time.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  such  values  and  any  information  obtained  will  be  made  available. 
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TABLE3.  JAPAN'S  EASTERN  BERING  SEA  AND  NORTHEAST  PACIFIC  OCEAN  GROUNDFISH  CATCHES  (INCIUDES 
TRAWL  AND  LONGLINE,  HALIBUT,  EXCLUDES  SHELLFISH) 

[In  metric  Ions] 


Area 

Species 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

East  Bering  Sea  and 
Aleutians. 

West  Gulf  of  Alaska 

East  Gulf  of  Alaska... 

Washington-Oregon- 

California. 

Flatfishes.. 
Herring  .. 

Pollock 

Others,  ... 
. Rockfish 

Others 

. Rockfish... 

Others 

Rockfish... 
Others 

101,863 

33,276 

553,419 

94,833 

30,607 

13,358 

22,773 

6,208 

5, 007 
5,668 

76,  377 
44,  31.7 
706, 2E7 
136,245 
11,851 

6, 637 
43,051 
22,  350 
3,315 
1,327 

129,  578 
36,371 
832, 061 
111,522 
19,  328 
22, 612 
35,  722 
19, 458 
84 
1,119 

129,  701 
28,  340 

1, 232, 042 
117,850 
17.534 
18,330 
27, 594 
20, 310 
50 
1,541 

178, 422 
28, 946 
1,491,409 
99, 326 
19,011 
21,083 
27,  263 
19,  868 
305 
1,565 

190,  536 
13,634 
1,649,564 
66,484 
<0, 174 
30,443 
32,896 
26,401 
1,530 
3,700 

Total 

867,012 

1,051,837 

1,  207,  855 

1,  593, 292 

1,887, 198 

2, 054, 362 

Source:  Statistics’  Yearbooks  and  Documents  of  the  Internat  final  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  (INPFC). 


TABLE  4.  JAPAN'S  ESTIMATED  CATCH  WITHIN  200  MILES  3F  THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  FROM  MAINE  TO  CAPE 

HATTERAS 

jfln  metric  tans] 


Species 


Cod 

Redfish 

Haddock.. 

Yellowtail 

Flounders  (ns) 

American  plaice 

Pollock 

Red  hake 

White  hake 

Silver  hake 

Herring 

Butterfish 

Mackerel 

Argentine.-, 

Groundfish  (ns) 

Lobster 

Squid. 

Other  fish  and  shellfish 

Total 


1971 

1972 

20 

100 

4 

15 

10  .... 

10 

5 

4 

13 

2 .... 

5 

4 

14 

736 

214 

140 

152 

205 

2, 466 

1, 161 

6,187 

3, 661 

756 

l,  104 

5,398 

97 

1,722 

709 

24 

11 

10, 540 

18,691 

240 

2, 287 

27,768 

2(1, 939 

Source:  Statistical  Bulletins  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF). 


Question  8.  Please  provide  a breakdown  of  the  respective  values  of  U.S. 
coastal  and  distant  water  fisheries  Including  import/exports,  employment,  capi- 
tal investment,  balance  of  payments,  affiliated  industries,  effect  on  consumer's 
prices,  and  any  other  pertinent  factors  which  might  provide  an  insight  as  to 
the  respective  U.S.  interests  in  each  category  of  fishery. 

Answer.  Attached  are  several  tables  containing  recent  data  on-  (1)  quantity 
a®d  val“e  of  ca}ch  by  ‘Ustance  caught  off  U S.  shores  and  in  international  waters 
olf  foreign  shores;  (2)  quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  fishery 
products ; (3)  the  number  of  plants  and  extent  of  employment  in  fishery  process- 
ing and  wholesaling  by  States;  (4)  the  number  of  fishermen,  vessels  and  boats 
in  selected  fisheries ; and  (5)  capital  invest  ment  in  vessels  by  fishery  and  region 
The  data  in  these  tables  provide  the  following  highlights : 

1.  in  19 <3,  1 6 percent  of  the  U.S.  catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  was  caught  within 
12  miles  of  the  U.S.  coast. 

2.  Twelve  percent  of  the  catch  was  caught  12  to  200  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast. 
Major  fisheries  include  Atlantic  and  Pacific  groundfish,  Pacific  halibut,  albacore 
tuna,  shrimp  and  surf  clams. 
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3.  Twelve  percent  of  the  U.S.  catch  was  caught  in  international  waters  off 
foreign  shores.  Major  fisheries  include  yellowfin  and  skipjack  tuna,  shrimp, 
spiny  lobsters  and  Atlantic  groundfish. 

4.  On  a value  basis,  62  percent  of  the  U.S.  catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  is  caught 
within  12  miles  of  U.S.  shores. 

5.  Based  on  the  above  figures,  it  can  be  stated  that  most  U.S.  fishermen 
derive  their  income  from  fishing  in  coastal  fisheries. 

We  are  not  able  to  provide  data  on  imports  and  exports  of  fishery  products 
and  employment  in  processing  and  wholesaling  associated  with  coastal  and 
distant  water  fisheries.  Data  on  imports  are  especially  difficult  to  obtain 
because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  processing  and  distribution  operations  of 
the  many  countries  from  which  we  obtain  our  imports.  Data  on  employment 
in  processing  and  wholesaling  operations  associated  with  coastal  and  distant 
water  fisheries  are  also  very  difficult  to  determine  because  of  the  fact  that  most 
processors  and  wholesalers  handle  a myriad  of  products  that  are  produced 
from  both  domestic  landings  and  from  imports.  Therefore,  determining  what 
percent  of  employment  would  be  associated  with  certain  products  when  the 
geographical  source  of  the  raw  material  for  those  products  is  not  known  for 
any  particular  processor  or  wholesaler  Is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  impact  of  an  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  on  prices,  employment, . the 
balance  of  payments  and  other  economic  factors  in  the  U.S.  will  be  determined 
by  such  things  as  how  an  extended  fisheries  agreement  will  be  implemented, 
the  timing  of  the  agreement,  the  speed  with  which  foreign  fishing  would  be 
phased  out,  how  quickly  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  could  take  advantage  of  such 
an  agreement,  and  many  other  factors. 

U.S.  CATCH  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH,  BY  DISTANCE  CAUGHT,  1973 1 


Distance  caught 

Quantity 

Value 

Thousands  of 
pounds 

Percent 

Thousands  of 
dollars 

Percent 

2,849,601 

57. 85 

440, 825 

45.41 

927,242 

18.82 

160, 486 

16. 53 

578, 075 

11.73 

202,391 

20,85 

Off  foreign  shores 

571, 382 

11.60 

167, 098 

17.21 

Total 

4,926,300 

100.00 

970,800 

100.00 

• Includes  landings  by  U.S.  flag  vessels  at  Puerto  Rico  and  other  ports  outside  United  States  and  Hawaii. 
Source:  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1973,  CFS  6400. 


LANDINGS  OF  SELECTED  U.S.  FISHERIES  BEYOND  12  MILES  AND  OFF  FOREIGN  SHORES,  1973 

[In  thousands! 


Beyond  12  miles 

Off  foreign  shores 

Total 

Fishery 

Landings 

(pounds) 

Value 

(dollars) 

Landings 

(pounds) 

Value 

(dollars) 

Landings 

(pounds) 

Value 

(dollars) 

28,984 

$12, 044 

5,500 

$2,  269 

34, 484 

$14,313 

174,667 

30,  694 

30,  304 

2.633 

204,971 

33,327 

Halibut. I 

15,515 

43, 086 

8,  048 
4,204 

44 

7,426 

32 

642 

15,559 

50, 512 

8, 080 
4, 846 

Shrimp! 

94,433 
7,463 

87, 203 
2,090 

37, 426 

93, 305 

40, 703 
21,372 

131, 859 

100, 768 

127,906 
23, 462 

Spiny  lobster 

Surf  clams 

Yellowfin  tuna - 

601 

54,981 

602 

607 

6,760  . 
346 

5,431 

352, 140 

5,608 

85, 864 

6, 032 

54,  981 

352,  742 

6,215 
6, 760 
86,210 

Total 

420, 332 

151,996 

531,  576 

159, 123 

951, 908 

311,119 

* Includes  cod,  cusk,  haddock,  hake,  flounder,  ocean  perch,  pollock  and  whiting. 
2 Includes  cod,  flounder  pollock,  ocean  perch  and  rockfish. 

Source:  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1973,  CFS  6400,  March,  1974. 
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IMPOSTS 

tt.S.  imports  of  fishery  products  was  valued  at  nearly  $1.6  billion  in  1973. 
Over  CO  percent  were  comprised  of  groundfish  fillets,  blocks  and  slabs,  tuna, 
lobsters  and  shrimp. 

Value  of  T'.S.  imports  of  major  fishery  products,  1973. 


Million  dollars  Parcent 


Groundfish  fillets. 135.3  8.6 

Blocks  and  slabs 178.2  11  3 

Tuna 246.7  15.6 

lobster 155.8  9. 9 

Shrimp 281.6  17.8 


Toialabove 997.0  63.2 

Total 1,578.6  100.0 


EXPORT'S 

1J.S.  exports  of  fishery  products  was  valued  at  $299.2  million  in  1973. 
Value  of  U.S.  exports  of  major  fishery  products,  1973. 


Million  dollars 


Percen 


Salmon 86.5 

Shrimp 66.9 

Fish  oils 33.9 

Total  above 187,3 

Total 299.2 


28.9 

22.4 

11.3 

62.6 

100.0 
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IMPORTS  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS,  1972  AND  1973 
|In  thousands] 


Item 


Edible  fishery  products: 
Fresh  and  frozen: 
Fillets: 

Groundfish. 
Other 


Total. 


Blocks  and  slabs - — 

Halibut - — 

Salmon 

Tuna: 

Albacore 

Other - 

Loins  and  discs 

Scallops  (meat) 

Lobsters: 

American  (includes  fresh-cooked  meat)... 

Spiny — 

Shrimp  (mostly  frozen,  some  canned  and  dried) 
Canned: 

Salmon - 

Sardines: 

In  oil,-. 

Not  in  oil 

Tuna: 

In  oil 

Not  in  oil 

Bonito  and  yellowtail: 

In  oil... - - — 

Not  in  oil - 

Crab  meat - 

Lobsters: 

American.- - — 

Spiny 

Oysters  (mostly  canned). 

Other - - 


Total  edible  fishery  products. 

Nonedible  fishery  products: 

Scrap  and  meal. 

Solubles 

Whale  oil,  sperm... 

Other 


Total  nonedible  fishery  products 

Grand  total - 1,494,395 


1972 

1973 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

213, 255 
171,872 

105,  324 

92,  514 

220, 096 

199, 567 

135,284 
122, 326 

385, 127 

197, 838 

419,663 

257,610 

355, 459 

16,  731 

18, 696 

140, 978 

10,  792 
11,941 

358, 730 
12,619 

18, 237 

178,  201 
10,118 
16,  534 

263, 064 

446,  235 

8, 395 

20, 820 

95, 132 

94, 748 
6,489 

36, 194 

278, 446 

469, 600 

6,  052 

19, 833 

101, 393 
104,  742 
6, 109 
33, 625 

16,  229 

43,  009 

223,  226 

25,863- 
127, 490 
250, 331 

15,  529 

38,  733 

202, 605 

25,  395 
122,  480 
281,  587 

11,647 

8,  039 

7,859 

6, 197 

41,  544 
28,671 

22,  803 

9,  559 

36, 089 

31, 330 

23,  375 
10, 797 

384 

. 56, 129 

346 

48,714 

244 

38,  382 

261 
34,  253 

2, 638 

1,  094 
2,547 

947 

469 

4, 422 

544 

895 

1,956 

305 
455 
3, 193 

2, 162 

95 

20, 848 

376, 388 

8,995 

237 

13,  763 
117, 202 

1,  650 

134 

19,  850 

418, 067 

7,687 
286 
11,628 
157,  796 

2, 341, 138 

1,233,292 

2, 397,047 

1,394, 027 

783, 910 

686 

5,061 

51,627 

36 

734 

208,706  . 

136,  992 
1,439 

14, 286 
80 

170, 270 

261,103 

184, 636 

1,578, 663 


Note:  The  data  include  imports  into  U.S.  territories  and  possessions  and  landings  of  tuna  by  foreign  vessels  in  American 
Samoa. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  FISHERY  PRODUCTS,  1961-73 
[In  thousands! 


Edible 

Nonedible 

(dollars) 

Total 

(dollars) 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

1961 

40  1 37 

19, 594 

22, 470 

1962_ 

56  530 

1963 

1964 

64, 204 

1965 

49' 308 

62, 882 

1966 

1967 

1 (17  940 

1968 

1969 

. , 140  646 

86, 474 

93, 878 
113, 637 

1970 

17,  484 

1971 

__  _ 171  81 fi 

1972 

17164? 

1 riy,  LnJ 

1973 

?3R  94? 

1 Record. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  DOMESTIC  FISHERY  PRODUCTS,  1972  AND  1973 

[In  thousands! 

1972 

1973 

Items 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Fresh  and  frozen: 

Salmon  

Shrimp 

Canned: 

Mackerel 

Salmon 

Sardines 

Shrimp 

Squid 

Fish  oils,  unclassified  

34,  685 

29,  984 

65 

21,358 

3, 030 

8, 450 

_ . 193,198 

28, 451 

32, 334 

13 

20, 898 

1, 419 

10, 729 
1,411 

15, 276 

60,742 

37,434 

248 

16, 941 
1,740 

9, 949 
8,167 
247,793 

!9, 641 
52,  470 

46 
26, 813 
1,051 
14, 472 
1,341 
33,  945 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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PROCESSING  AND  WHOLESALE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYMENT,  1972  AND  1971 
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EMPLOYMENT,  FISHING  CRAFT.  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  1930-70 


Item 

1930 

1940 

1950 

I960 

1970 

Persons  employed: 

Fishermen 

119,716 

124,  795 

161, 463 

130,  431 

140, 538 
86,  813 

Processing  aid  wholesaling! 

78, 996 

90,215 

102, 015 

93, 625 

Total 

198, 712 

215,010 

263, 478 

224,  056 

227, 351 

Craft  utilized: 

Vessels2 

4, 374 

5,  562 

11,496 

12,018 

13, 591 
71,  570 

Motor  boats 

35, 437 

31,055 

46, 067 

56, 889 

Other  boats 

37, 961 

35, 193 

34,  747 

8,150 

2;  000 

TotaL. 

77, 772 

71,810 

92, 310 

77, 057 

87, 161 

Vessels  documenled  for  fishing: 

First  documentation.  _ 

(*) 

320 

812 

408 

792 

Redocumentetion 

(?) 

29 

24 

30 

Total 

<»> 

(?) 

841 

432 

822 

Fishery  shore  establishments: 

Pacific  Coast  States 

569 

579 

700 

515 

510 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  States 

2, 024 

2, 038 

2, 699 

2,  898 

? 618 

Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  River 
States 

407 

438 

484 

772 

564 

Other  areas  

<>> 

« 

<?) 

t 22 

M3 

Total 

2, 995 

3, 055 

3,883 

4, 207 

3, 735 

1 Average  for  season. 

2 Craft  5 net  tors  and  over  a:;  documented  by  U.8.  Coast  Guard. 

3 Not  available. 

* Hawaii  only. 

6 Hawaii,  Amerisart  Samoa,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


NUMBER  OF  FISHERMEN,  VESSELS  AND  BOATS  FOR  SELECTED  U.S.  FISHERIES,  1970 


Fishermen 


Fishery 

1 ishermen 
on  vessels 

on  boats 
and  shore 

Total 

fishermen 

Vessels 

Boats 

Total  vessels 
and  boats 

Albacore  tuna 

4,673 

831 

9,504 

1,219 

326 

1,  545 

Atlantic  groundfish  1 

3, 376 

252 

3,628 

805 

141 

'946 

Halibut2 

1,672 

1,008 

2, 680 

413 

505 

918 

Pacific  groundfish » 

1,011 

97 

1,108 

266 

32 

298 

Shrimp  3 

11,850 

7,329 

19, 179 

4,614 

5,  526 

10, 140 

Skipjack  and  yellcwfn 

tuna..  

2,  G9Q 

27 

2,117 

201 

270 

471 

Spiny  lobster 

628 

667 

1,295 

247 

369 

616 

Surf  clams*..  

716 

297 

1,013 

275 

153 

428 

1 Includes  fishermen,  vessels  and  boats  for  fish  otter  trawls  only.! 

2 May  include  fishermen,  vessels  and  boats  landing  small  amounts  of  Pacific  cod  and  sablefish. 

3 Includes  all  coastal  and  distant  water  fleet. 

« Includes  fishermen,  vessels  and  boats  landing  hard  and  soft  clams  in  Maryland. 

Source:  "Fishery  Statistics  of  the  United  States,"  1970. 
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Question  9.  What  type  of  enforcement;  activities  are  envisioned  as  necessary 
if  a 200  mile  limit  is  adopted?  What  activities  would  a “species”  approach 
require  ? 

Answer.  Two  ma.ior  areas  of  vastly  different  enforcement  problems  concern- 
ing foreign  Ashing  activities  would  be  faced  under  a 200-mile  limit  One 
would  concern  those  foreign  fleets  which  might  be  allowed  certain  historical 
fishing  privileges  or  other  access  privileges  inside  of  200  miles  and  the  second 
outright  violations  of  file  200-mile  limit. 

NMFS  envisions  lhat  traditional  Ashing  privileges  or  other  access  privileges 
inside  200  miles  for  certain  foreign  Ashing  Aeets  would  be  permitted  only 
under  an  extensive  regulatory  system  which  could  include : limited  entry  ; li- 
censing; individual  catch  quotas  by  vessel  or  Aeet;  check-in  and  check-out 
points  or  ports  where  vessels  entering  ind  leaving  would  be  check  by  Federal 
agents ; highly  visible  marking  of  licensed  vessels  to  provide  for  easy  identifi- 
cation : an  observer  system  where  a certain  number  of  foreign  fishing  vessels, 
such  as  processing  vessels,  would  carry  U.S.  observers;  radio  reporting  and 
triangulation  to  determine  vessel  positions;  surveillance  by  air  and  sea  as 
appropriate;  and  perhaps  certain  new  technological  devices  on  each  licensed 
vessel,  such  as  equipment  for  automatic  position  reporting  and  instruments 
which  would  count  and  measure  duration  of  net  tows  or  provide  other  needed 
information  on  Ashing  activities. 

The  second  major  enforcement  problem  concerning  foreign  fishing  activities 
will  be  dealing  with  illegal  incursions  of  foreign  vessels  within  the  extended 
scone.  Generally,  a 200- wile  limit  would  reduce  the  potential  for  violations  since 
it  would  largely  make  unavailable  adjacent  high  seas  fishing  areas  from  which 
foreign  vessels  now  violate  our  12-mjle  limit.  Incursions  into  the  12-mile  con- 
tiguous fisheries  zone  largely  depends  upon  a commercially  viable  fishery  just 
outside  12  miles  where  foreign  vessels  can  fish  legally  while  making  illegal 
forays  into  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone.  They  can  get  in  and  out:  in  a very 
short  Lime  since  all  areas  of  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone  are  within  a short 
distance  from  the  outer  boundary.  Very  few  fisheries  are  presently  conducted 
along  u 200-mile  li  re,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bering  Sea.  In  most  eases 
foreign  fleers  would  have  to  steam  long  distances  to  reach  major  fishing  areas, 
thus  greatly  increasing  their  clrance  of  being  detected  and  seized  for  the 
violation.  Control  of  such  violations  would  require  surveillance  by  air  and 
sea  for  detection  and  seizure  of  violators  by  patrol  vessels. 

There  are,  of  course,  possibilities  of  using  now  technological  devices  for 
detecting  and  monitoring  foreign  fishing  both  inside  and  outside  of  200  miles.  An 
assessment  of  such  applications  from  a practical  standpoint  is  under  review 
by  those  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  enforcement. 

Finally,  as  noted  in  response  to  question  five,  authority  such  as  that  in 
S.  106!)  to  enforce  conservation  measures  domestically  in  offshore  waters  would 
become  even  more  important  under  any'  regime  of  extended  national  fisehries 
jurisdiction,  since  the  current  arrangements  for  managing  fisheries  under 
international  programs  would  be  substantially  altered. 

Tile  species  approach  would  require  a somewhat  more  complex  and  costly 
enl'orcemenr,  effort  than  the  200-mile  limit,  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 
clear-cut  boundaries,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  country  of 
origin  of  anadromous  species  such  as  salmon.  Generally,  the  enforcement  activi- 
ties carried  out  would  be  similar  in  nature  to  those  under  a 200-mile  limit. 

Question  10.  What  are  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Departments  of 
tlie  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Transportation  in  authorizing  foreign  vessels  to 
fish  within  the  territorial  waters  or  contiguous  zone  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Under  16  TJ.S.C.  1081-1086  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may  authorize 
foreign  vessels  to  fish  within  the  territorial  sea  or  within  the  contiguous 
fisheries  zone.  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  grant  such  permission  on’v 
after  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  certify  that  such 
fishing  would  he  in  the  national  interest  and  that  the  State,  Commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  directly  affected  concurs.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  further  find  that  the  foreign  country  involved  also  extends  substantially 
the  same  privileges  to  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  a’so  permits  the  Secretary  of  State  with  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  grant  approval  of  a vessel 
owned  or  operated  by  an  international  organization  to  which  the  United  States 
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is  a member  to  engage  in  fisheries  research  within  the  territorial  sea  or  the 
contiguous  fisheries  zone. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

Question  11.  What  level  of  funding  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  S.  1988,  if  it  were  to  be  enacted? 

Answer.  To  carry  out  anticipated  enforcement  responsibilities  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  estimate  the  cost  to  be  about  $300,000  for  NMFS  during 
the  first  year  that  such  jurisdiction  became  effective.  xldditional  study,  and  of 
course  a year  of  experience  under  extended  jurisdiction,  will  allow  us  to  give 
a firm  figure  for  the  second  year,  which  would  likely  be  about  $500,000. 

These  estimated  costs  do  not  include  those  that  the  Coast  Guard  might 
incur  for  the  cost  of  operating  vessels  and  aircraft  on  increased  patrol  activity 
nor  the  cost  of  new  technological  devices  or  triangulation  should  these  be  insti- 
tuted. Depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  enforcement  activities  required, 

■ estimates  for  this  funding  range  from  about  twice  the  present  level  to  four 
times  the  present  level  or  about  $30,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  More  exact  figures 
should  be  requested  from  the  TJ.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Insofar  as  research  activities  by  NOAA  are  concerned,  we  are  not  able  to 
identify  particular  incremental  funding  increases  for  research  necessitated  by 
the  pending  legislation,  other  than  $22,500,000  for  increased  ship  operating  and 
replacement  costs.  Our  research  is  conducted  under  the  marine  resources 
assessment  program  (MARMAP),  and  required  funding  increases  of  about 
$17,000,000  over  the  next  few  years  would  be  Included  in  NMFS  budget  sub- 
missions if  the  budget  situation  permits.  These  needs  do  not  relate  on  a one-to- 
one  basis  with  possible  enactment  of  S.  1988,  since  assessments  of  exploited 
and  unexplointed  stocks  off  our  shores  are  needed  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
these  stocks  are  directly  under  TJ.S.  control.  Tn  the  event  that  additional,  specific 
research  programs  are  called  for.  we  would  make  an  appropriate  request  at 
that  time  for  increased  funding. 

Question  12.  What  level  of  additional  research  would  be  helpful  in  managing 
fisheries  within  an  extended  contiguous  zone? 

Answer.  It  is  recognized  that  the  current  level  of  the  marine  resource  assess- 
ment program  ("see  answer  to  question  3)  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  question 
of  rational  exploitation  of  marine  fishery  resources  off  U.S.  coasts.  However, 
a plan  for  greater  resource  assessment  capabilities  has  been  developed  that 
will  require  a total  increase  of  about.  $17  million  for  program  activities.  $7.5 
million  in  ship  operations,  and  $15  million  for  ship  replacements  and  additions 
over  the  next  few  years. 


State  op  New  Jersey, 

Department  op  Environmental  Protection, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  May  6,  1971/. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : In  reference  to  the  hearings  being  held  on  S.1988, 
I wish  to  reaffirm  the  position  of  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Council  in 
support  of  this  measure.  I am  attaching  copy  of  a letter  that  was  sent  to  New 
Jersey’s  Congressmen  on  December  14,  1973  supporting  adoption  of  S.1988. 

Also,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  members  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  actively  favor  enactment  of  a resolution  supporting  the 
extended  jurisdiction  on  an  interim  basis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  A.  Cooktnoham, 

Director. 


Enclosure. 

December  14,  1973. 

Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 

TJ.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Case  : As  an  agency  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  fish- 
eries resources  of  oiir  state,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
have  hearings  scheduled  for  S.  1988  (Magnuson)  and  to  work  toward  its  early 
adoption. 
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Urn  fisheries  resources  endemic  to  the  coasts  of  our  nation  have  been  a 
valuable  protein  source  for  centuries.  Foreign,  nationalized  fishing  fleets  are 
severely  overfishing  these  resources  to  the  detriment  of  American  entrepreneurs 
in  the  commercial  and  sport  fishing  industries  and  the  general  public. 

Foreign  overfishing  lias  made  it  necessary  to  place  restrictions  on  the  catch 
which  our  commercial  fishermen  can  ta  Ire  from  such  stocks  as  the  haddock  and 
yellowtaii  flounder.  White  no  limitations  have  been  enacted,  the  catch  of  many 
other  species  of  importance  to  commercial  fishermen  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced. Were  it  not  tor  a coincidental  abundance  of  blueiish,  weakfish  and  striped 
bass  (species  which  are  not  taken  by  the  foreign  fleets  in  quantity),  the  sport 
fishing  industry  and  the  related  resort  industry  would  be  hard-pressed  since 
such  important  species  as  the  soup  and  sea  bass  are  in  short  supply. 

In  some  cases  the  species  being  depicted  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  the 
foreign  fleets  and  are  not  a target  species:  however,  they  are  taken  incidentally 
to  target  species  and  the  result  is  the  same. 

I'li  efforts  of  Ambassador  McKernan  and  his  staff  are  appreciated  and  are 
helpful,  hut  we  do  not  feel  that  the  agreements  reached  will  allow  the  depleted 
stocks  to  recover. 

W<-  need  control  of  these  resources  so  that  sound  management  programs  can 
he  devised  which  will  insure  a continued  yield  of  food  and  recreation  to  future 
generations. 

your  efforts  iu  our  behalf  are  sincere!  v appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  A.  CooKmGH.vvr, 

Director. 


Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
l/.S.  Senate 


U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.O.,  May  10,  1974. 


Dear  .loins' : j regret  very  much  that  1 can  not  be  at  the  hearing  you  will  be 
conducting  on  Monday,  May  13,  in  Providence  on  S.  1988,  legislation  which 
would  establish  a 200-mile  United  States  coastal  fishery  jurisdiction  zone  on  an 
interim  basis. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  consider  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  hill  on  Monday,  and  as  the  floor  manager  for  that  legislation 
I must  be  in  Washington. 

f have,  however,  enclosed  a statement  of  my  views  on  the  urgent  need  to 
protect  our  New  England  fishery  resources,  and  I would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  include  it  in  the  record  of  your  hearing. 

Warm  regards. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure. 


Claiborne  Pell, 

U.8.  Senator. 


Statement  of  i Ton.  Clattiorre  Pell,  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Chairman:  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  to  your  committee 
my  views  on  the  urgent  need  to  preserve  and  protect  our  traditional  New  Eng- 
land fisheries. 

'Phe  evidence  is  clear  that  our  New  England  fisheries,  which  rank  among  the 
richest,  and  most  productive  in  the  world,  are  seriously  threatened.  The  source 
of  the  threat  is  equally  clear — the  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  fishing 
vessels  from  foreign  countries  that  have  discovered  the  rich  fishery  resources  of 
the  Northwest  Atlantic. 

'Plume  arc  two  seriously  damaging  results  of  this  influx  of  foreign  fishing 
fleets  into  the  traditional  grounds  of  our  New  England  fishermen : 

First,  the  fishery  stock  itself  is  being  seriously  depleted.  For  some  species  of 
fish,  the  stocks  are  so  seriously  depleted  that  commercial  fishing  for  them  is  no 
longer  practical.  In  fact,  for  some  of  those  species,  there  is  a danger  of  actual 
biological  extinction. 

Secondly,  as  the  fishery  resource  itself  is  damaged  and  depleted,  our  own 
fishermen  face  economic  hardship  and  an  uncertain  future. 
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The  Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  are  a valuable  food  resource  for  the  entire 
world,  and  an  essential  economic  resource  for  Rhode  Island  and  all  ot  JNew 

England.  „ , , ,, 

The  question  is  how  we  can  best  protect  both  the  fishery  resource  and  the 


economic  interests  of  our  fishermen.  . 

The  answer  is  that  the  United  States  must  establish  some  form  of  effective 
control  over  this  fishery.  We  must  establish  the  authority,  either  by  ourselves 
or  in  concert  with  other  nations,  to  regulate  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  that 
are  permitted  to  fish  in  these  waters.  We  must  establish  the  authority  to  limit 
the  amount  of  fish  that  any  nation  is  permitted  to  catch. 

Through  the  years  we  have  quite  naturally  come  to  view  the  fishing  grounds 
off  our  coasts,  even  beyond  the  12-mile  fishery  zone,  as  our  fisheries.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  international  law  to  which  we  subscribe,  those  fishing  grounds 
are  not  legally  the  property  of  the  United  States.  . ' . , 

For  several  years  now,  I have  been  deeply  involved  in  efforts  by  the  united 
States  to  establish  effective  control  over  these  fisheries  through  enforceable 
international  agreements.  As  a member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee  and  as  chairman  of  Its  subcommittee  on  Oceans  ancl  International  En- 
vironment, I have  had  a particular  responsibility  to  oversee  these  efforts  on 

behalf  of  the  ’Senate.  „ , 4 ,,  ,,  , 

For  years,  the  principal  effort  to  keep  fishing  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  under 
reasonable  control  was  through  ICNAF,  the  International  Commission  on  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  The  results  of  that  effort,  frankly,  have  been  dis- 


couraging and  frustrating.  , 

The  other  nations  participating  in  ICNAF  consistently  have  refused  to  accept 
the  kind  of  fishery  conservation  agreements,  including  quotas  on  the  fish  catch 
and  limits  on  the  fishing  effort,  that  we  considered  essential  to  protect  both  the 
fishery  and  our  fishermen.  The  other  members  of  ICNAF  either  could  not  or 
did  not  want  to  recognize  the  fact  that  unless  reasonable  restrictions  were 
imposed,  the  fishery  as  a resource  would  be  lost  to  everyone.  _ T „.T  . -i. 

It  was  not  until  last  year(  when  the  United  States  delegation  to  ICNA1! 
finally  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  would  withdraw  from  the  orgam- 
tion  unless  substantial  progress  toward  fishing  limits  were  imposed,  that  ICNAF 


began  to  respond.  TT  . , . 

But  the  history  of  ICNAF,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  a history  of  too  little  action  taken  too  late.  „ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United  States  has  been  pressing  ICNAF  for  action, 
we  have  been  preparing  for  the  first  general  international  conference  on  law  of 
the  sea  questions  to  be  held  in  fourteen  years.  . 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  open  its  working  sessions  next  month  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  agenda  is  the  question  of 
fishery  jurisdiction. 

In  preparation  for  this  conference,  several  preparatory  conferences  have  been 
held  in  Geneva  and  New  York  during  the  past  two  years.  I have  attended  most 
of  those  conferences  as  a Senate  advisor  to  the  United  States  delegation,  and  I 
have  conducted  hearings  by  the  Oceans  Subcommittee  to  review  publicly  the 
United  States  preparations  for  the  conference. 

The  United  States  proposal  for  fishery  jurisdiction,  to  be  presented  at  this 
conference  this  summer,  I think  is  a good  one.  It  is  a proposal  that  would  give 
the  United  States  effective  control  over  our  traditional  New  England  fishing 
grounds  without  endangering  the  economic  interests  of  our  fishermen  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  who  frequently  fish  within  200  miles  of 
the  shores  of  other  nations. 

The  United  States  proposal  was  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  spokes- 
men and  representatives  of  all  United  States  fishing  interests,  including  our 
own  New  England  fishermen,  and  the  United  States  proposal  has  the  strong 
support  of  our  fishermen. 

Our  proposal  would  in  fact,  give  our  country  greater  control  over  our  coastal 
fisheries  than  would  a simple  200-mile  fishery  limit.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
United  States  would  exercise  management  authority  over  all  coastal  species  of 
marine  fish,  even  if  they  ranged  beyond  200  miles  from  our  shores. 

Under  this  so-called  species  approach,  the  United  States  would  also  exercise 
sole  authority  over  anadromous  fish,  such  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  salmon, 
that  spawn  in  our  rivers.  Control  over  the  wide-ranging  mid-ocean  fisheries, 
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the  pelagic  fisheries  such  as  tuna,  would  continue  to  be  exercised  by  multi- 
national regional  fisheries  commissions. 

Oil'-  negotiators  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  are  optimistic  that  agree- 
ment  will  be  reached  on  a fishery  jurisdiction  provision  not  to  far  from  the 
united  States  proposal.  In  any  case,  it  is  expected  that  some  sort  of  200  mile 
fishery  or  economic  zone  will  emerge  from  this  Conference. 

„ ,,  v the  United  States  has  proposed  that  the  fisheries  agreement 

"S  eonference  go  into  effect  immediately,  on  a provisional  basis, 

without  waiting  for  the  time-consuming  process  of  formal  ratification  ov  the 
required  number  of  nations. 


A ter  several  years  of  preparation,  negotiations  and  conferences,  we  should 
\iiow  with ii]  a yon  r whether  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  wil  produce  an 
agreement  that  will  adequately  protect  our  fishing  interests. 

if,  however,  it  appears  alter  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that  no  effective 
fishery  agreement  is  likely,  then  I believe  the  United  States  will  have  little 
choice  but  to  assert,  at  least  on  an  interim  basis  as  proposed  in  S.  19SS,  control 
over  the  fisheries  within  200  miles  of  the  United  States.  Morover,  if  this 
measures  comes  to  a vote  before  then,  I intend  as  a Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  vote  for  it. 

Atlliat  time,  I think  wo  would  bo  fully  justified  in  doing  so.  Indeed,  we 
won. d bo  remiss  if  we  did  not  take  action  in  the  absence  of  an  international 
agreement,  because  the  United  States  can  not  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  destruc- 
tion of  tins  rich  fishery  through  the  failure  of  other  nations  to  respond  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  by  this  committee  I believe  should  lie  held  as 
a club  in  the  closet,  to  be  brought  out  and  used  in  the  event  that  favorable 
action  is  not  taken  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Considering  the  extreme  provocations  they  have  been  subjected  tc,  our 
Rhode  island  fishermen  have  grown  understandable  impatient  with  the  snail’s 
pace  of  progress  toward  an  effective  international  fishery  agreement. 

At  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at:  Caracas  and,  should  it  be  recessed,  at 
Vienna  or  at  whatever  site  to  which  il  is  recessed,  the  United  States  should 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  patience  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
fishermen  of  our  country  is  not  un-ending,  and  that  we  can  and  will  protect  our 
fisheries  through  other  means  if  a satisfactory  international  agreement  is  not 
concluded. 

Tlie  introduction  of  S.  15)88,  the  support  for  the  legislation,  an  indeed  these 
hearings,  should  serve  as  a message  to  our  negotiators  and  to  other  nations  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  protect  our  coastal  fisheries— through  international 
agreement  if  possible,  hut  by  other  means  if  necessary. 


Hon,  Warren  Magnttson, 
Chairman, 

Senate.  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Tuna  Research  Foundation  Inc., 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  May  10,  lt>74. 


Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : You  are  aware  of  the  U.S.  tuna  industry’s  concern 
and  opposition  to  Hie  extension  of  a. U.S.  fishery  zone  to  200  miles.  We  have 
appeared  before  your  Committee  to  express  our  position  and  we  appreciate  that 
opportunity.  Also  we  appreciate  the  time  and  courtesy  the  Committee  extended 
to  us. 

In  further  support  of  our  position,  we  enclose  for  your  information,  a copy 
of  a letter  dated  September  21,  1072  from  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  to  President 
Nixon. 


With  your  permission,  we  request  that  you  incorporate  this  letter  into  the 
record  as  part  of  your  scheduled  hearings  on  SA988. 

Thank  your, 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Mulligan, 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 

Knclosure. 
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State  of  California, 

Governor’s  Office, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  September  21,  1072. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  1971  I urged  that  the  United  States  take  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  toward  achieving  international  agreements  that 
will  protect  both  coastal  and  distant  water  fisheries.  I am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  developed  an  international  draft  position  which 
I can  wholeheartedly  support. 

The  Honorable  Donald  L.  McKernan,  Alternate,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  submitted  a position  paper  on  August  4,  1972, 
which  enables  users  of  the  coastal,  anadromous  and  high  seas  fisheries  to  con- 
tinue their  operations  according  to  sound  management  and  conservation  prin- 
ciples. It  is  extremely  important  that  the  position  set  forth  in  the  proposal  be 
maintained  as  it  protects  not  only  the  diverse  fishery  interests  within  the  State 
of  California,  but  also  those  of  the  nation.  The  State  Department  position  also 
considers  tile  fishery  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

This  proposal  has  my  support  and  I would  like  to  commend  those  responsible 
for  its  development. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan, 


Governor. 


United  States  Revised  Draft  Article 
regulatory  authority 

I.  Authority  to  regulate  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  their  biological  characteristics  and  such  authority  shall  be  exercised 
so  as  to  assure  their  conservation,  maximum  utilization  and  equitable  allocation. 

II.  COASTAL  AND  ANADROMOUS  LIVING  RESOURCES 

The  coastal  state  shall  regulate  and  have  preferential  rights  to  all  coastal 
living  resources  off  its  coast  beyond  the  territorial  sea  to  the.  limits  of  their 
migratory  range.  The  coastal  state  in  whose  fresh  or  estuarine  waters  anadro- 
mous  resources  (e.g.,  salmon)  spawn  shall  have  authority  to  regulate  and  have 
preferential  rights  to  such  resources  beyond  the  territorial  sea  through  out 
their  migratory  range  on  the  high  seas  (without  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  off  the  coast  of  said  state). 

A.  The  term  “coastal  resource”  refers  to  all  living  resources  off  the  coast  of 
a coastal  state  except  the  highly  migratory  species  listed  in  Annex  A,1  and 
anadromous  resources. 

B.  The  coastal  state  may  annually  reserve  to  its  flag  vessels,  in  accordance 
with  this  article,  that  portion  of  such  coastal  and  anadromous  resources  as  they 
can  harvest. 

C.  Such  coastal  and  anadromous  resources  which  are  located  in  or  migrate 
through  waters  adjacent  to  more  than  one  coastal  state  shall  be  regulated  by 
agreement  among  such  states. 

III.  HIGHLY  MIGRATORY  OCEANIC  RESOURCES 

The  highly  migratory  oceanic  resources  listed  in  Annex  A shall  be  regulated 
by  appropriate  international  fishery  organizations. 

A.  Any  coastal  state  party,  or  other  state  party  whose  flag  vessels  harvest  or 
intend  to  harvest  a regulated  resources,  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  participate 
in  such  organizations. 

E.  No  state  party  whose  flag  vessels  harvest  a regulated  resource  may  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  such  organizations.  Regulations  of  such  organizations  in 
accordance  with  this  Article  shall  apply  to  all  vessels  fishing  the  regulated 
resources  regardless  of  their  nationality. 


1 Annex  A not  attached. 
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O.  In  the  event  the  states  concerned  are  unable  or  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
establish  an  international  organization  the  resources  shall  be  regulated  by 
agreement  or  consultation  among  such  states. 

CONSERVATION  PRINCIPLES 

IV.  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of  living  marine  resources,  the 
coastal  state  or  appropriate  international  organization  shall  apply  the  following 
principles : 

A.  Allowable  catch  and  other  conservation  measures  shall  be  established 
which  are  designed,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  available,  to  maintain  or 
restore  the  maximum  sustainable  yield,  taking  into  account  relevant  environ- 
ment;! 1 and  economic  factors. 

15.  For  this  purpose  scientific  information,  catch  and  effort  statistics,  and 
other  relevant  data  shall  be  contributed  and  exchanged  on  a regular  basis. 

O.  Conservation  measures  and  their  implementation  shall  not  discriminate  in 
form  or  fact  against  any  fishermen.  Conservation  measures  shall  remain  in 
force  pending  the  settlement,  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions  of  this 
Article,  of  any  disagreement  as  to  their  validity. 

UTILIZATION  AND  ALLOCATION 

V.  Iu  order  to  assure  the  maximum  utilization  and  equitable  allocation  of 
coastal  and  anadromous  resources,  the  coastal  state  shall  apply  the  following 
principles : 

A.  The  coastal  state  may  reserve  to  its  flag  vessels  that  portion  of  the  allow- 
able annual  catch  they  can  harvest ; 

15.  'The  coastal  state  shall  provide  access  by  other  states,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  to  that  portion  of  the  resources  not  fully  utilized  by  its  vessels  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  priorities : 

(1)  states  that  have  traditionally  fished  for  a resource,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  sub-paragraph  C; 

(2)  other  states  in  tiie  region,  particularly  landlocked  states  and  other 
states  with  limited  access  to  the  resources,  with  whom  joint  or  reciprocal 
arrangements  have  been  made ; and 

(3)  all  states,  without  discrimination  among  them. 

C.  Whenever  necessary  to  accommodate  the  allocations  to  the  coastal  states 
traditional  fishing  may  be  reduced,  without  discrimination  among  those  states 
that;  have  traditionally  fishes  for  a resources,  in  the  following  manner: 

(Formula  to  be  negotiated  within  Subcommittee  II  which  takes  into  account 
the  interests  of  traditional  fishing  states.) 

States  whose  fishermen  harvest  resource  under  regulation  by  a coastal  state 
may  be  required,  without  discrimination,  to  pay  reasonable  fees  to  defray  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  regulation. 

NOTIFICATION  CONSULTATION 

V.  The  coastal  state  shall  give  to  all  affected  states  timely  notice  of  any 
conservation,  utilization  and  allocation  regulations,  prior  to  their  implementa- 
tion, and  shall  consult  with  others  States  concerned. 

TECH  NICAL  ASSISTANCE 

VII.  An  international  register  of  independent  fisheries  experts  shall  be 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  cf  the 
United  Nations.2  Any  developing  state  party  to  this  convention  requiring  assist- 
ance may  select  an  appropriate  number  of  such  experts  to  serve  as  a fishery 
management  advisory  group  to  that  state. 

ENFORCEMENT 

VIII.  Actions  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  taken  in  such  a manner  as  to 
minimize  interefenree  with  fishing  and  other  activities  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment:. 


2 The  Subcommittee  may  wish,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  13  of  General  Assembly 
UcKoliliion  2750  C (XXV),  to  invite  the  comments  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  ability  of  the  Organization 
to  assume  such  responsibilities. 
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A.  Coastal  state? — the  coastal  state  may  inspect  and  arrest  vessels  for  fishing 
in  violation  of  its  regulations.  The  coastal  state  may  try  and  punish  vessels 
for  fishing  in  violation  of  its  regulations,  provided  that  where  the  state  of 
nationality  of  a vessel  has  established  procedures  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  violations  of  coastal  state  fishing  regulations  adopted  in  accordance  with  this 
article,  an  arrested  vessel  shall  be  delivered  promptly  to  duly  authorized 
officials  of  the  state  of  nationality  for  trial  and  punishment,  who  shall  notify 
the  coastal  state  of  the  disposition  of  the  case  within  six  months. 

B.  International  fisheries  organization — Each  state  party  to  an  international 
organization  shall  make  it  an  offense  for  its  flag  vessels  to  violate  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  much  organization  in  accordance  with  this  article.  Officials 
authorized  by  the  appropriate  international  organization,  or  of  any  State  _ so 
authorized  by  the  organization,  may  inspect  and  arrest  vessels  for  violating 
the  fishery  regulations  adopted  by  such  organizations.  An  arrested  vessel  shall 
be  promptly  delivered  to  the  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  flag  State.  Only  the 
flag  State  of  the  offending  vessel  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case  or 
impose  any  penalties  regarding  the  violation  of  fishery  regulations  adopted  by 
international  organizations  pursuant  to  this  article.  Such  State  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  notifying  the  enforcing  organization  within  a period  of  six  months  of 
the  disposition  of  the  case. 


DISPUTES  SETTLEMENT' 

IX.  Any  dispuate  which  may  arise  between  states  under  this  article  shall,  at 
the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  be  submitted  to  a special 
commission  of  five  members,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  seek  a solution  by 
another  method  of  peaceful  settlement,  as  provided  for  in  Article  33  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  commission  shall  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions. 

A.  The  members  of  the  commission,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as 
chairman,  shall  be  named  by  agreement  between  the  states  in  dispute  within 
two  months  of  the  request  for  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  article.  Failing  agreement  they  shall,  upon  request  of  any  state  party  to 
the  dispute,  be  named  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  within 
a further  two  month  period,  in  consultation  with  the  states  involved  and  with 
the  President  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Director-General  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  from  amongst 
well-qualified  persons  being  nationals  of  states  not  involved  in  the  dispute  and 
specializing  in  legal,  administrative  or  scientific  questions  relating  to  fisheries, 
dependening  upon  the  nature  of  the  dispute  to  be  settled.  Any  vacancy  arising 
after  the  original  appointment  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  the  initial  selection. 

B.  Any  state  party  to  proceedings  under  those  articles  shall  have  the  right 
to  name' one  of  the  nationals  to  sit  with  the  special' commission,  with  the  right 
to  participate  fully  in  the  proceedings  on  the  same  footing  as  a member  of  the 
commission  but  without  the  right  to  vote  or  to  take  part  in  the  writing  of  he 
commission’s  decision. 

C.  The  commission  shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  assuring  each  party 
to  the  proceedings  a full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  present  its  case.  It  shall 
also  determine  how  the  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  divided  btween  th  parties 
to  the  dispute  failing  agreement  by  the  parties  on  this  matter. 

D.  Pending  the  final  award  by  the  special  commission,  measures  in  dispute 
relating  to  conservation  shall  be  applied;  the  commission  may  decide  whether 
and  to  what  extent  other  measures  shall  be  applied  pending  its  final  award. 

E.  The  special  commission  shall  render  its  decision,  which  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  parties,  within  a period  of  five  months  from  the  time  it  is  appointed 
unless  it  decides,  in  the  case  of  necessity  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  a period 
not  exceeding  two  months. 

F.  The  special  commission  shall,  in  reaching  its  decision,  adhere  to  this 
article  and  to  any  agreements  between  the  disputing  parties  implementing  this 
article. 

OTHER  USES 

X.  The  exploitation  of  the  living  resources  shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable 
regard  for  other  activities  in  the  marine  environment. 
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EXITING  CONVENTION S 

XT.  The  provisions  of  this  article  may  he  applied  to  fishery  conventions  and 
other  international  fishery  agreements  already  in  force. 


Save  Our  Sound  Fisheries  Ass’n., 

Providence,  It.  /.,  May  13,  1974. 

Hon.  John  O.  1’astore, 

U.S.  Senator,  Presiding, 

Senate  Commerce  Committee  Hearing, 

U.S.  District  Court  House, 

Providence , R.I. 


Dicar  Senator  Pastors  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  Save  Our  Sound 
Fisheries  Association  is  an  organization  of  Rhode  Island  commercial  fishermen 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  fishermen  who  earn  their 
livelihoods  through  various  forms  of  fishing  activities  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
ocean  waters  over  the  continental  shelf.  The  organization  has  resisted  and  is 
resisting  attempts  to  spoil  the  marine  environment  resulting  from  proposals  for 
tire  dumping  of  dredged  spoil  ancl  other  polluted  materials  in  those  waters. 

Similarly,  the  members  of  the  organization  are  interested  in  promoting  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  fish,  lobsters  and  other  marine  life  from  destruction,  caused 
by  the:  foreign  fishing  fleets, 

The  experience  of  our  members  is  that  the  activities  of  these  fleets,  their 
great  numbers  and  their  methods  of  fishing,  pose  a serious  obstruction  :o  the 
fishing  operations  of  the  U.S.  fishermen  trying  to  fish  this  area.  Moreover,  these 
same  activities  have  not  only  reduced  drastically  the  available  supply  of  com- 
mercially importan  . species  of  marine  animals  but  also  have  threatened  the 
breeding  stock  of  these  creatures,  thereby  jeopardizing  (he  future  fishery. 

Accordingly,  this  organization  wishes  to  be  recorded  as  supporting  the  pro- 
posal to  expend  the  contiguous  zone  to  200  nautical  miles  and  urging  the  prompt 
passage  of  legislation  to  this  effect. 

We  request  that  you  make  this  letter  a part  of  the  record  of  your  hearing. 

Very  truly  yours, 


John  It.  Allen, 

Secretary. 


State  of  New  Jersey, 

Department  of  Environmental  Protection, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  May  15,  177  If. 

lion.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman, 

Senate  Commerce  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Magnuson.  The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish,  Game  and  Shell 
Fisheries  respectfully  requests  that  its  position  in  regard  to  extended  fisheries 
jurisdiction,  (attached)  be  made  a part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  held  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  on  May  13. 

We  had  intended  to  testify,  but  were  informed  by  Mr.  Walsh  that  the  agenda 
was  full.  He  recommended  that  we  submit  our  statement  in  writing. 

Your  leadership  in  the  conservation  of  our  living  marine  resources:  is  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


RUSSELL  A.  COOKINGHAM, 


Director. 


Enclosure. 


The  Problem  of  Foreign  Fishing  Fleets  on  Our  Continental  Shelf 


American  fishermen  have  enjoyed  300  years  of  fishing  on  our  Atlantic  conti- 
nental shelf  with  virtually  no  competition  from  foreign  fishermen.  While  there 
have  been  fluctuations  in  the  abundance  of  fish  due  to  natural  causes,  overfishing 
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did  not  become  a serious  problems  until  rather  recently.  Our  fishermen  har- 
vested several  favored  species  (haddock,  scup)  at  about  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield  level  but  there  was  no  serious  over-exploitation.  Some  species 
(hakes),  which  were  not  considered  particularly  desirable  by  American  con- 
sumers, were  extremely  abundant  in  the  latter  1950's.  Limits  were  posted  on 
commercial  docks  warning  fishermen  that  only  a limited  quantity  of  hake  would 
be  accepted  from  each  boat  in  order  to  avoid  oversupplying  the  market.  On  the 
outer  shelf,  schools  of  hake  could  be  measured  in  miles  or  hours  of  steaming 
time.  This  great  abundance  attracted  the  foreign  fleets  in  the  early  1960’s. 
Haddock,  cod,  herring,  hake  and  mackerel  were  heavily  exploited  by  them,  and 
in  some  cases,  over-exploited.  In  the  process  of  fishing  these  major  resources, 
considerable  quantities  of  secondary  species  such  as  scup,  sea  bass  and  summer 
flounder  were  taken.  These  secondary  species  are  of  great  importance  to  New 
Jersey’s  fisheries.  These  species,  and  also  the  hakes,  became  so  scarce  that  New 
Jersey  fishermen  could  not  supply  the  market  demand. 

Bilateral  agreements  with  the  Soviets  and  Poles  have  been  effective  in  allow- 
ing some  of  these  resources  to  begin  to  recover.  The  fishing  industry  suffered  a 
severe  blow  and  is  still  suffering  because  of  the  scarcity  of  many  of  these  im- 
portant species.  In  our  area  the  effects  would  have  been  far  more  serious  to  the 
commercial  fishermen  if  the  lobster  resource  had  not  been  available  to  tide  them 
over.  While  the  bilateral  agreements  were  of  some  value  in  this  area,  they  have 
failed  to  solve  several  other  problems.  As  foreign  fishing  pressure  was  removed 
from  species  protected  by  the  agreements,  it  was  concentrated  on  other  re- 
sources. Stocks  of  river  herring  and  yellowtail  flounder  were  seriously  damaged 
before  they  could  be  brought  under  treaty  protection. 

Another  problem  that  the  bilateral  agreements  have  not  solved  is  that  of 
physical  crowding.  American  fishermen,  who  fish  only  hours  from  port,  have 
no  need  for  a large  ship.  While  they  often  fish  in  groups  on  the  fishing  grounds, 
they  customarily  allow  one  another  considerable  elbow  room.  By  contrast,  the 
foreign  ships  are  huge  and  generally  operate  in  packs.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  our  fishermen  are  crowded  off  of  the  prime  fishing  areas. 

Finally,  the  foreign  fleets  use  small  meshed  nets,  and  it  is  often  said  that 
gulls  do  not  congregate  around  them  because  nothing  is  thrown  overboard. 
Large  quantities  of  unclassified  fish  are  processed  into  fish  meal.  No  one  knows 
what  proportion  of  this  unclassified  fish  consists  of  species  that  are  important 
to  our  fisheries. 

Gear  conflicts  also  occur  when  mobile  fishing  gear,  such  as  trawls,  destroy 
fixed  gear,  such  as  lobster  pots.  While  such  conflict  occurs  between  domestic  as 
well  as  foreign  fishermen,  it  is  far  more  complicated  to  resolve  when  the  guilty 
party  happens  to  be  a foreign  vessel. 

During  treaty  negotiations,  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  status  of  a given 
resource  has  fallen  on  us.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  foreign  fishermen 
should  be  allowed  to  exploit  resources  which  historically  have  been  exclusively 
ours  until  we  can  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  resource  is  being  over- 
fished. Collection  of  such  data  is  time  consuming  and  expensive  and  ties  up 
resources  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  estuaries  and  wet-lands  problems. 
In  the  past,  it  has  taken  the  cooperative  effort  of  state,  federal  and  university 
scientists  to  provide  the  necessary  data.  It  seems  reasonable  that  if  manage- 
ment of  fish  populations  is  necessary  because  of  Intensive  fishing,  then  the 
fishermen  who  are  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  harvest  should  share  the  cost  of 
monitoring,  management  and  enforcement. 

While  only  about  one  thousand  New  Jersey  fishermen  are  employed  in  fish- 
eries whose  catch  depends  on  resources  that  frequent  waters  outside'  the  contig- 
uous zone,  there  are  at  least  a million  recreational  anglers  in  the  State.  Our 
commercial  landings,  (minus  the  strictly  estuarine  and  inshore  species) 
amounted  to  53  million  pounds,  valued  at  4 million  dollars  at  the  dock  and 
about  12  million  dollars  at  the  retail  level  in  1970.  Recreational  anglers . spent 
an  estimated  111  million  dollars  in  pursuit  of  their  quary.  To  realize  a similar 
123  million  dollar  annual  return  would  require  an  investment  of  1.2  billion 
dollars  at  the  current  10%  lending  rate.  This  is  the  value  we  place  on  the 
living  marine  resources  which  frequent  the  waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone, 
and  are  subject  to  harvest  or  harassment  by  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish,  Game  and  Shell  Fisheries  urges  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  will:  (1)  protect  our  living  Marine  resources  from 
over  exploitation  until  Law  of  the  Sea  action  can  take  effect;  (2)  include  both 
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distance  (200  miles)  from  shore  and  depth  (200  meters)  criteria  in  the  legis- 
lation. While  the  former  would  he  most  easily  enforced,  the  later  is  a far 
better  limit  biologically,  since  most  of  our  important  species  do  not  venture 
beyond  this  depth. 


State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pbovidence  Plantations, 

Exectutive  Chamber, 
Providence,  If./.,  May  20,  19'U,. 


Hon.  Warren  G,  Maonuson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

U.8.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Maonuson  : I air  sorry  that  I was  unable  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  on  S.  1988  held  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  on  May  13,  1974,  but  I was  on  a State  Department  trip  to  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 

I have  enclosed  a copy  of  a statement  I have  prepared  on  this  legislation.  My 
staff  has  informed  me  that  many  of  the  important  aspects  of  this  problem  were 
addressed  by  the  participants  in  the  hearings  held  in  Providence  and  Boston; 
however,  I would  like  to  offer  my  comments  for  the  record. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  important,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  view  fish 
in  the  context  of  a broader  resource  management  problem.  I would  note  that 
the  State  of  Washington,  have  been  quicker  than  their  sister  states  in  the 
Union  to  view  timber  and  other  natural  resources  in  this  light. 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  making  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  S.1988 
available  to  myself  and  other  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  who  are  concerned  about 
the  depletion  of  fish  from  the  George’s  Brink  because  of  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
fleets. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Philip  W.  Noel, 

Governor. 


enclosure. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Philip  W.  Noel,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
T greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  S.  1988,  the  Interim  Fish- 
eries Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act.  I regret  that  I was  unable  to  attend 
the  field  hearings  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  on  May  13,  1974,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  John  O.  Pastore.  At  that 
time  I was  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  with  a group  of  five  other  Gov- 
ernors as  a part  of  the  Sino-American  cultural  exchange  program. 

I know  that  you  have  heard  from  many  well-qualified  persons  represeating 
the  fishing  industry,  the  school  of  international  law  on  this  subject  and  those 
versed  in  the  economics  of  ocean  fishing  both  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  other 
coastal  states  which  have  an  endemic  interest  in  this  subject.  I hope  that  f can 
offer  n slightly  different  perspective  on  the  problem  of  territorial  limits  speaking 
as  a Governor  who  is  concerned  with  how  the  United  States  intends  to  manage 
and  protect  all  of  its  vital  resources. 

Let.  me  begin  by  stating  that  I support  S.1988;  however,  I would  like  to 
define  the  issues  addressed  directly  and  indirectly  by  this  proposed  legislation. 
First,  is  the  issue  of  the  manner  by  which  the  United  States  will  seek  to  regu- 
late its  offshore  resources.  I raise  this  issue  because  it  pertains  not  only  to  the 
depletion  of  fish  from  our  offshore  waters  but  to  international  jurisdiction  of 
oil,  gas,  mineral  and  other  food  resources  which  have  not  yet  been  cultivated 
off  of  our  shores.  The  question  revolves  around  whether  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  bi-lateral  agreement  and  treaties  in  the  spirit  of  National 
interest  or  whether  unilateral  action  on  behalf  of  the  public  interest,  is  more 
appropriate.  I submit  that  there  is  no  -ample  answer  to  this  question,  yet  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held  in  Caracas  offers  a unique  political 
forum  for  international  debate  and  compromise  on  this  question. 

The  second  broader  issue  deals  directly  with  the  economic  complexity  of 
the  fishing  industry.  Dr.  Lewis  Alexander  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Law  of  the  Seat  Institute  raised  an  important  point  at  the  Providence  hearings  ; 
that  is.  to  what  degree  would  a 200  mile  limit  change  the  economics  of  fleet 
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Ashing.  As  you  know,  the  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  the  New  Bedford  fleets 
consist  of  numerous  individual  owners,  many  of  whom  belong  to  cooperatives 
for  the  economic  benefits  of  group  marketing.  Frankly,  my  concern  is  that  an 
enforced  200  mile  limit  mightly  drastically  alter  the  nature  of  the  economics 
of  the  industry  and  lure  cartels  or  company  fleets  which  could  see  a greater 
profitability  in  this  enterprise.  We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  damage  or 
destroy  the  very  system  we  seek  to  protect.  I would  urge  that  the  Congress 
consider  simultaneously  the  provision  of  special  mortgage  supplements  or  loan 
guarantee  programs  for  owners  of  small  vessels  and  the  provision  of  research 
funds  through  NOAA  for  studying  better  and  more  efficient  methods  of  fishing 
with  fleets  of  small  vessels. 

A third  more  broad  issue  addresses  the  extent  to  which  elected  officials  and 
decision  makers  will  be  faced  with  decisions  which  pit  one  resource  against 
another.  Specifically,  I am  looking  ahead  to  a point  in  time  when  we  will  have 
to  weigh  the  importance  of  fishing  the  Georges  Bank  against  the  necessity  to 
drill  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  some  cases  these  activities  are  compatible  yet 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  addressed  the  question  of  resource  manage- 
ment on  a regional  or  a National  basis.  Until  this  is  done,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  States  and  the  New  England  States  as  a region  to  adequately  assess  the 
National  need  for  the  variety  of  natural  resources  extant  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Continental  Shelf.  I might  add  that  the  New  England  Governor’s  Conference 
has  been  working  with  our  counterpart  group  representing  the  Canadian  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  exploring  avenues  of  mutual  concern  in  resource  management 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  summary,  I offer  my  full  support  to  S.1988  in  order  that  the  United  States 
fake  a position  in  support  of  our  fishermen,  both  in  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  who  face  the  inequity  and  hardship  of  competition  with 
foreign  fleets.  I urge  the  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  support  our  delegation 
to  the  Law  of  The  Sea  Conference  in  hope  that  a truly  international  comprom- 
ise can  be  sustained  and  finally,  I would  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  this 
problem  in  the  framework  of  a broader  resource  management  problem  which 
will  require  attention  by  our  government  and  our  people  in  the  near  future. 


Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  S,  1074- 

lion.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

U.8.  Senate, 

Old,  Senate  Office  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
our  position  regarding  S.  1988  “Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1973”,  and  similar  bills. 

The  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America  supports  S.  1988  and  similar  bills. 
We  are  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  our  fisheries  out  to  200  miles  or  to  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  whichever  is  greater. 

Our  Association  represents  members  in  the  oyster,  clam,  crab,  and  various 
segments  of  the  shellfish  industry.  The  members  of  our  Association  constitute 
a large  segment  of  the  Fisheries  industry  in  the  United  States.  Our  Association 
feels  that  speedy  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  our  coastal  fish  from 
decimation.  The  increasing  foreign  fishing  effort  continues  to  threaten  and 
create  more  destruction  of  our  fisheries  resources. 

Sincerely, 


Everett  A.  Tolley, 
Executive  Director. 


The  City  of  San  Diego, 

San  Diego,  Ca-Uf.,  June  6,  1974. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : The  City  Council  of  The  City  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, has  adopted  a resolution  opposing  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1988, 
which  is  proposal  to  establish  a 200-mile  fishery  zone,  among  other  things. 
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A.  certified  copy  of  Resolution  No.  210633,  adopted  on  May  16,  1674,  la  en- 
closed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  Nielsen, 

City  Clerk, 

Enclosure. 

Resolution  No.  210(533,  Mat  16,  1974 

Whereas,  United  States  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  has  introduced  S<;nate 
Bill  1988,  a proposal  to  establish  a 200-mile  fishery  zone,  among  other  things  ; 
and 

Whereas,  Senate  Bill  1988  represents  a unilateral  declaration  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  United  States  Delegation  in  the  coming  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
greatly  hamper  the  chances  for  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  issue,  including  ihe  fisheries,  on  a multilateral  basis ; and 

Whereas,  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1988  represents  a fisheries  position  that 
is  different  from  the  United  States  fisheries  proposal  presented  to  the  prepara- 
tory sessions  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  therefore  endangers  the 
economic  survival  of  important  segments  of  the  salmon,  shrimp,  and  tuna  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  : and 

Whereas.  Senate  Bill  1988  will  not  in  fact  protect  the  tuna  stocks  relied  ! 

upon  by  the  United  State  Tuna  Industry  and  would  in  fact  weaken  existing 
tuna  conservation  regimes  established  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and,  in  the  Atlantic,  by  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas ; and 

Whereas,  Senate  Bill  1988  adversely  affects  the  San  Diego  Tuna  Fleet  and 
thereby  the  entire  California  Fishing  Industry  because  such  proposed  bill  would 
require  the  United  States  Tuna  Fleet  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  grace  of 
foreign  governments  for  its  opportunity  to  fish  tuna  in  the  traditional  fishing 
grounds  established  and  developed  by  sucli  fleet ; and 

Whereas,  it  is  further  noted  that  in  1973  ninety-one  percent  (91%)  of  all 
tuna  landed  by  United  States  tuna  fishermen  were  caught  within  waters  beyond 
United  States  shores ; that  in  1973  tuna  landings  in  California  represent  about  ! 

eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  entire  landing  value  of  fish  and  shellfish  to  Cali- 
fornia fishermen:  and  finally,  that  it  is  estimated  that  for  1973  the  dollar  ! 

impact  of  the  tuna  industry  in  the  economy  was  approximately  $270  million, 
causing  many  small  business  firms  in  San  Diego  highly  dependent  upon  such 
industry  ; Now,  Therefore,  be  it  i 

Resolved , by  the  Council  of  The  City  of  San  Diego,  as  follows : I 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  respectfully  petitioned  to  ! 

oppose  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1988. 

2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  respectfully  requested  ; 

to  oppose  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  1988. 

3.  The  City  Clerk  of  The  City  of  San  Diego  is  authorized  and  directed  to  j 

transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  j 

United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  j 

States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman.  Senate  j 

Commerce  Committee,  and  to  the  Honorable  Representative  Leonor  K.  i Mrs.  j 

John  B.)  Sullivan.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  1 

Approved.  i 

John  W.  Witt.  i 

City  Attorney.  \ 

Robert  S.  Teaze,  i 

Assistant  City  Attorney.  I 


State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Fish  and  Game  Department, 

Concord,  N.H.,  June  7.  1S7i. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Chairman, 

Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : The  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Department, 
the  state  agency  responsible  for  the  regulation  and  conservation  of  marine 
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resources  in  coastal  and  estuarine  waters  wishes  to  be  recorded  as  strongly 
favoring  S.  1988,  which  will  provide  the  vital  extension  of  United  States  fisheries 
jurisdiction  on  an  interim  basis.  Although  our  coastline  is  relatively  small, 
we  consider  our  marine  fin-fish  and  shellfish  resources  as  invaluable.  Our 
commercial  fishermen  depend  upon  these  resources  for  their  livelihood  and  our 
sport  fishermen  for  many  hours  of  recreation  and  relaxation.  The  businesses 
which  support  these  endeavors  form  an  important  part  of  the  total  economy 
of  our  coastal  region. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  marine  fin-fish  resources  are  seriously  threat- 
ened by  over-exploitation  from  super  efficient  foreign  fishing  efforts.  Attempts 
to  manage  these  resources  through  international  agreement  have  been  miserable 
failures.  It  is  our  professional  opinion  that  the  only  hope  there  exists  for 
saving  from  practical  extinction  most  of  the  important  fin-fish  species  now 
living  along  our  continental  shelf  is  the  swift  passage  of  S.  1988  and  its  com- 
panion bill  in  the  house.  Only  in  this  way  will  intelligent  management  of  these 
fisheries  become  possible,  thus  protecting  the  future  of  our  fishing  industry,  and 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  w.  Corson, 

Director. 


City  of  Boston  in  City  Council 

COUN.  HICKS  AND  IANNELLA 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  center  of  a great  fishing  industry  which 
has  been  in  recent  years  harassed  by  the  activity  of  foreign  vessels  that  fish 
off  the  United  States  Coastal  waters  ; and 
Whereas,  the  fishing  industry  of  Boston  and  the  entire  New  England  Coast 
is  experiencing  serious  depletion  of  the  fishing  stock  particularly  the  haddock 
species;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fishing  resources  off  the  coast,  and  to 
protect  the  economic  interests  of  our  fishermen,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
limit  of  the  United  States  territorial  sea  for  two  hundred  miles  ; and 
Whereas,  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  has  filed  in  the  United  States  Senate 
bill  S1988  and  Representative  Gerry  Studds  has  filed  a companion  bill  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  House  bill  #8665  “Interim  Fisheries 
Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act”  which  would  extend  the  limit  of  the 
United  States  territorial  sea  to  200  miles  ; and 

Whereas,  the  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the  fishing  industry  in  Boston 
and  New  England  whose  members  are  sailing  in  their  fishing  vessels  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  order  to  gather  support  for  the  legislation ; now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council  in  meeting  assembled  support  S1988 
and  H8665  and  request  the  Clerk  of  the  Boston  City  Council  to  forward  to  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation  and  also  to  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Representative  Studds  a copy  of  this  resolution ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council  extend  best  wishes  for  a successful 
trip  to  the  members  of  the  fishing  fleet  sailing  to  Washington,  D.C. 

In  City  Council  .Tune  3,  1974.  Adopted. 

Attest : 

,T.  M.  Dunlea, 

City  Cleric. 


Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  12,  1971/. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

U.8.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  before  your  Committee 
on  the  issue  of  United  States  extension  of  its  contiguous  fishery  zone  to  200 
nautical  miles. 
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As  you  know  from  my  previous  correspondence  and  the  earlier  testimony  of 
some  or  our  Commissioners,  our  fifteen  state  45  members  Commission  has 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  support  13.  1988,  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension 
and  Management  Act,  which  you  introduced  in  June  of  1973.  We  are  aware 
that  an  updated  version  of  this  proposed  legislation  combines  features  of  the 
original  bill  and  the  Administration-sponsored  High  Seas  Fisheries  Conserva- 
tion Act  S.  1069  which  would  grant  the:  Secretary  of  Commerce  management 
authority  over  fisheries  in  the  present  contiguous  zone  and  in  the  international 
zone  beyond. 

For  Atlantic  Coast  fishermen,  both  commercial  and  sports,  and  for  our 
coastal  states  fisheries  administrators,  the  issues  of  extended  jurisdiction  and 
curbing  the  de  vastating  foreign  fleet  pulse  fishing  off  our  coasts  today,  and  not 
at  some  hazv  future  date,  is  the  paramount  fisheries  need  of  recent  times. 

Regretfully,  because  of  a personal  family  commitment  I cannot  be  present 
at  the  June  14th  hearing,  but  I have  prepared  a statement  of  the  Commission's 
position  on  Interim  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  which  I would  respectfully 
ask  you  to  include  in  the  record. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  Commission's  views  on  this 
important  fisheries  legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure. 


Irwin  M.  Alperin, 
Executive  Director. 


Statement  of  Irwin  31.  Alperin,  Executive  Director 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  apear  before  you  today  to  appraise  you  of  the  views  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  on  S.  1988,  the  “Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Ex- 
tension and  Management  Act  of  1973.” 

[ am  Irwin  M.  Alperin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  an  interstate  compact  of  45  members  representing  the 
fifteen  Atlantic  Coast  States  from  Maine  to  Florida.  I personally  have  been 
concerned  with  estuarine  and  coastal  fisheries  conservation,  research,  manage- 
ment and  utilization  for  25  years,  first  as  a marine  fisheries  research  biologist, 
then  a State  fisheries  administrator  and  more  lately  in  my  present  position  of 
cooperation,  advising  on  international  fisheries  affairs  and  developing  a work- 
ing partnership  in  marine  fisheries  conservation  and  management  between 
guiding  and  influencing  our  East  Coast  fisheries  interests  into  closer  interstate 
our  member  states  and  the  Federal  oceanic  and  fisheries  agencies. 

Our  Commission  has  long  been  aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  foreign  fishing  vessel  activity  on  the  living,  renewable 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  We  have  watched 
the  foreign  fleets  grow  since  the  early  1960’s,  we  have  been  made  intimately 
aware  of  the  unconscionable  overfishing  they  have  created  and  we  know  of 
the  disastrous  decline  of  the  stocks  of  fish  traditionally  caught  almost  ex- 
clusively by  our  domestic  fishermen  since  this  nation  was  colonized.  We  have 
observed  this  foreign  fleet  build  to  record  proportions  in  most  recent  years, 
quickly  extending  its  area  of  operations  from  off  New  England,  first  down 
to  the  offing  of  Chesapeage  Bay  and  now  south  of  Cape  Hatteras  so  East 
Coast  fishermen  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina  and  perhaps  even  further  south 
are  feeling  the  brunt  of  disastrous  pulse  fishing  which  depopulates  an  area  of 
fish  before  moving  on  to  another  stock,  another  species.  And  we  have  waited 
in  vain  for  more  than  ten  years  for  something  to  be  done  about  this  rape  of 
our  fisheries. 

I don't  need  to  quote  the  statistics  of  our  declining  catch  and  the  names 
of  the  species  of  fish  that  have  all  but  disappeared — or  are  such  remnant 
populations  as  to  make  fishing  unprofitable.  You  have  had  these  figures  and 
species  exclaimed  to  you  over  and  over  from  people  better  qualified  than  [ to 
quote.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  used  many  of  them  yourself  in  introducing 
!3.  1988.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

We  in  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  see  no  other  relief 
for  the  resource  and  our  fishermen  than  to  declare  an  immediate,  emergency, 
extension  of  our  contiguous  fishing  zone  out  to  200  nautical  miles.  Perhaps 
then  we  can  await  with  more  equanimity  a more  permanent  solution  to  the 
world’s  coastal  fisheries  management  to  come  forth  from  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  commencing  this  month  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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Our  international  multilateral  agreements  have  failed.  On  the  Atlantic 
side,  the  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  has 
been  asked  and  it  has  failed  to  conserve  the  resource.  Our  bilateral  agreements 
with  half  a dozen  nations  including  USSR,  Poland,  Japan,  Romania  et  al 
have  failed.  So  we  must,  in  our  opinion,  take  this  unilateral  action,  garner 
control  of  our  Continental  Shelf  fisheries  resources,  establish  a creditable 
management  system  that  will  provide  for  optimum  sustainable  yields  of  each 
species,  and  once  populations  have  returned  to  earlier  norms  then  provide 
for  foreign  catch  of  a share  of  those  species  adn  stocks  that  we  cannot  entirely 


As  early  as  October  1970,  long  before  the  plethora  of  extended  fisheries 
jurisdiction  bills  were  brought  before  the  Congress,  at  our  29th  Annual  Meet- 
ing our  Commissioners  adopted  a resolution  “that”  and  I quote  National 
fisheries  jurisdiction  be  extended  to  200  meters  or  100  miles  whichever  is  the 
greatest.”  But  no  one  was  listening.  We  saw  the  need  then  and  we  see  it 
more  now.  By  way  of  expression  of  interest  and  concern  for  the  early  de- 
mise of  our  commercial  and  sport  fisheries,  at  our  last  annual  meeting  this 
past  October  the  Commissioners  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  with  the  single 

exception  of  the  Florida  delegation  this  resolution  : 

“Whereas,  foreign  fishing  efforts  off  the  coast  of  these  United  States  have 
materially  depleted  stocks  of  marine  fish  upon  which  the  domestic  commercial 
and  recreational  fishing  industry  thrives ; and  „ 

Whereas,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  strongly  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  a positive  stance  in  protecting 
the  stocks  of  fish  which  the  domestic  industry  prefers  to  harvest ; Therefore, 
be  it.  Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  vig- 
orously support  S.  1988  and  H.R.  8665  as  appropriate  measures  for  interim 
extension  of  United  States  jurisdiction  over  its  marine  fisheries  to  200  miles, 
and  further  urges  that  hearings  on  this  legislation  be  held  as  soon  as  prac- 

tlCWee'still  believe  this  way  today  and  nothing  that  we  have  learned  since 
hearings  commenced  on  S.  1988,  and  its  companion  bill  in  the  House,  has 
convinced  us  that  there  is  any  other  way  to  save  our  domestic  coastal  fisheries 
and  the  resources  upon  which  they  depend.  . . 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  we  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  being  re- 
ceived here  and  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Committee  on  this  most 
vital  of  current  fisheries  themes. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  July  8,  1914. 


Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnus  on, 

U.8.  Senator,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  : On  June  28,  1974  at  11.00  P.M.,  Loran  reading 
31,20  X 42.60  a fleet  of  Japanese  gillnetters,  accompanied  by  a mother  ship,  set 
transparent  nets  and  fished  until  daybreak  June  29,  1974,  at  which  time  the  fleet 
departed.  The  Japanese  insignia,  the  Rising  Sun,  was  clearly  discernible. 

The  fleet  was  fishing  beyond  the  twelve  mile  limit,  as  were  boats  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  fishing  fleet.  During  that  night,  a run  of  salmon  off  Destruction 
Island  was  completely  wiped  out. 

Observers  were  Jim  Hulse,  on  the  troller  “Julie  Mae”,  and  O.K.  Krueger  on 
the  troller  “Carolyn  Page”,  fishing  out  of  La  Push,  Washington. 

This  statement  is  offered  as  evidence  of  Japanese  fishing  fleets  fishing  for 


salmon  that  were  reared  in  west  coast  waters. 
Most  respectfully, 


Mrs.  O.  K.  KRTjtaGEE. 


The  200-Mile  Limit  and  the  Law 
By  Christopher  M.  Weld* 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1973  (S.  1988;  H.R.  8665),  many  legal  arguments  have  been 
employed  to  attack  this  bill’s  underlying  assumption : namely,  that  a coastal 
nation  has  the  right  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  in  coastal  waters 
beyond  its  territorial  sea.  The  contentions  put  forward  by  the  bill’s  opponents 
are  (i)  that  it  violates  traditional  concepts  of  freedom  of  the  sea;  (ii)  that 


* Boston  Attorney  ; Secretary,  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conservation. 
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it  violates  customary  rules  of  international  law;  and  (iii)  that  it  violates 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1958  ar  d 1960. 

S.  1988 ! was  filed  in  response  to  the  demands  of  coastal  fishermen  who  were 
alarmed  by  the  immensity  of  the  fishing  effort  and  the  mounting  evidence  of 
SoV'ere,?epletlJ,nJ°i  8tocks  in  fisheries  traditionally  regarded  as  American. 
Kegairtiess  of  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  degree  of  depletion  of 
any  given  area  or  species,  it  is  a generally  accepted  fact  that  the  size  and 
efficiency  of  the  world’s  fleets  of  distant-water  Ashing  vessels  have  the  capa- 
Wiity  of  depleting  a given  fishery  in  a very  short  time.1  It  is  inarguable  also 
that  a number  of  commercially  valuable  species  traditionally  caught  in  the 
coastal  waters  adjacent  to  the  United  States  have  been  depleted  to  the  point 
of  being  nearly  extinct  for  commercial  purposes.2 

hundreds  of  years,  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  was  held  to 
include  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  fishing  in  the  high  seas,  and  this  principle 
was  incorporated  in  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  High  Seas.'  As  defined 
by  the  Convention,  the  term  “high  seas’’  includes  all  waters  beyond  the  terri- 
Corial  sea,  which  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century  at  least  were  generally 
restricted  to  a distance  of  three  miles  from  a nation’s  coastline. 
Within  this  three-mile  limit,  the  nation  claiming  it  Is  entitled  to  exercise  the 
same  lull  extent  of  sovereignty  and  control  that  it  exercises  over  its  land 
subject  to  the  right  of  Innocent  passage.  This  doctrine  traces  back  to  an 
essay  of  Hugo  Grotius  entitled  “Mare  l.ibrum,”  published  in  1609,  and  the 
notion  that  all  nations  are  equally  entitled  to  the  fish  in  the  high  seas  was 
based  upon  the  theory  that  fish  constituted  an  inexhaustible  resource 

Today,  fish  are  increasingly  viewed  an  limited  and  depletable  rather  than 
an  inexhaustible  resource.  The  concept  of  exhaustibility  of  a fishery  has  both 
economic  and  conservation  aspects.  First,  at  some  level  of  Intensity  of  ex- 
ploitation, there  may  not  be  enough  fish  available  in  the  fishery  to  provide 
an  economically  profitable  yield  for  all  fishermen  who  wish  to  exploit  It  Once 
the  point  is  reached  at  which  a fishery  is  in  this  sense  "fully  utilized,”  higher 
catches  by  one  fisherman  will  result  in  reduced  catches  by  others.  Given  the 
high  fixed  costs  of  fishing  operations,  unrestricted  access  and  intensive  levels 
of  exploitation  beyond  the  point  of  full  utilization  may  lead  to  a situation 
where  many  participating  fishermen  will  obtain  little  or  no  profit  from  their 
fishing  efforts.  Second,  the  biological  characteristics  of  certain  fish  species  are 
such  that  fishing  efforts  and  catches  above  a certain  level  of  intensity  may 
result  in  a long-term  biological  impairment  of  productivity  of  the  stock,  with 
consequent  harm  lot  h e fishery  as  an  economic  resource.' 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  most  of  the  seas’  living  resources  are  located  in 
coastal  waters  200  miles  from  shore  and  also  that  more  of  the  world’s  fisheries 
are  overexploited  than  underutilized  at  a time  when  the  world’s  growing 
population  demands  ever-increasing  amounts  of  protein,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  reexamination  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  begin  to  emerge. 

.lust  as  the  law  of  the  land  evolves  in  a response  to  the  changing  needs 
and  attitudes  of  the  people  of  any  given  nation,  the  changing  circumstances 
of  nations  Is  reflected  in  international  law.  National  law,  however,  is  usually 
a combination  of  statute  and  court  practice  and  operates  as  a restraint  upon 
the  individual  who  is  relatively  powerless  compared  to  the  state.  Because, 
m international  law,  the  court  can  obtain  jurisdiction  only  if  the  parties 
submit  themselves  to  It,  few  disputes  of  real  magnitude  are  tried  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  There  is  no  authority  capable  of  creating 
or  enforcing  statutory  law,  and  the  power  of  individual  nations  can  be  very 
great.  The  Ieiw  that  governs  nations  is  the  law  of  treaties  and  customs,  and 
it  is  said  to  grow  by  ‘progressive  developments’  which  is  largely  a matter 
of  assertions  and  mutual  tolerances. 


1 Statement  by  Dr.  James  Joseph,  Director  of  Investigations,  Inter-American  Tropical 
I unn  Commission,  Proceedings  from  Oregon's  1071  National  Discussion  Forum  74  ( 1E'72 ) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  1671  Oregon  Proceedings};  Jacobsen,  Bridging  the  Gap  to  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Agreement:  A Guide  to  Unilateral  Action,  9 San  Diego  L.  Rev  454, 
459  4111  (1972). 

2 On  the  East  Coast,  Haddock  is  a f requently  cited  example  as  arc  halllbut  and  ocean 
perch  on  the  West  Const 

> Convention  on  the  High  Reas,  open  for  signature  April  29,  1958,  [1962]  2 U.S.T. 
2512.  T.I.A.S.  No.  5200,  450  U.N.T.S.  82  Thereinafter  cited  as  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas}. 

4 Rilder,  The  Anglo-Icelandic  Fisheries  Dispute,  1973  Wisconsin  L.  Rev.  37,  45. 
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With  respect  to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  there  appear 
to  be  conflicting  ‘progressive  developments’ : on  the  one  hand,  the  1958  and 
1960  Geneva  Conventions  and  on  the  other,  unilateral  declarations  of  fisheries 
zones  by  a growing  number  of  coastal  states.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
examine  the  current  status  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  concept  of  exclusive  fisheries  zones  is  compatible 
with  the  doctrine  as  it  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the  world  community. 

X.  HISTORIC  BACKGROUND 

For  a century  following  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  a closed  sea 
obstructed  European  commercial  development.  In  1493  a Borgia  pope  arbi- 
trarily divided  the  oceans  in  two,  granting  exclusive  rights  in  one  part  to 
Spain  and  in  the  other  to  Portugal.  A new  order  emerged  following  England’s 
defeat  of  the  “Invincible  Armada”  in  1588  and  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  British  naval  supremacy.  As  the  seas  were  freed  from  the  Spanish-Portu- 
guese  monopoly,  colonies  sprang  up  in  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world ; the  volume  of  world  trade  expanded  substantially ; and  Europe  began 
its  modern  economic  growth. 

A new  juridical  regime  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  provide  a justification  for  the  new  economic  order.  In  a work  pub- 
lished after  "Mare  Librum,”  Hugo  Grotius,  a spokesman  for  Dutch  commer- 
cial interests  concluded  that  the  seas  were  open  to  all  due  to  their  inherently 
indivisible  nature.5  In  time,  the  principle  that  no  state  could  impose  its  sov- 
ereignty upon  the  sea  became  widely  adopted  and  was  further  justified  by 
the  notion  that  its  resources  were  inexhaustible.  It  followed  that  fish  were 
a ‘free  good’  available  to  whomever  made  the  effort  to  catch  them.0  Grad- 
ually, exceptions  were  made ; among  them  exceptions  for  piracy,  control  of 
the  slave  trade,  hot  pursuit  and  rescue.  But  the  most  important  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "territorial  sea,”  formulated  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  measure  of  coastal  state's  seaward  jurisdiction  was  the  “cannon 
shot  rule.”  A coastal  state  could  exercise  jurisdiction  as  far  as  its  cannon 
would  fire.  Later,  three  miles  was  adopted  as  a uniform  limit  on  jurisdiction. 

The  three-mile  limit  has  never  been  universally  accepted  as  a maximum  limit, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  sanctioned  by  a general  international  convention,  in 
spite  of  three  attempts  to  codify  it.7  Since  the  eighteenth  century,  a number  of 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  have  asserted  exceptions  to  the  three- 
mile  limit  and  bent  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  to  serve  special  pur- 
poses. 

The  movement  away  from  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas  gained  momentum 
during  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  tended  to  overlook  the 
three-mile  rule  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  inadequately  served  United  States 
economic  and  military  policies.  The  U.S.  move  away  from  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  freedom  of  the  sea  came  to  a climax  with  the  Truman  proclamations 
of  1945.8  Beginning  with  Mexico  in  1945  and  followed  shortly  by  Argentina 
and  Chile,  a number  of  Latin  American  nations,  in  reliance  upon  the  Truman 
proclamations,  claimed  fisheries  jurisdiction  and  in  some  cases  total  sover- 
eignty to  a distance  of  200  miles  from  shore.  In  1945  no  United  States  fishing 
interests  existed  in  the  area  affected  by  the  Mexican  proclamation.  When 
other  nations  jumped  onto  the  200-mile  bandwagon,  however,  representatives 
of  the  booming  California  tuna  fleet  served  notice  on  the  State  Department 
that  they  expected  to  expand  operations  into  Latin  American  waters  in  the 
near  future.  Thereupon,  the  United  States  retreated  to  the  three-mile  rule, 
declaring  such  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  nations.8 

The  looming  confrontation  between  coastal  nations  asserting  the  right  to 
protect  marine  resources  and  overseas  fishing  nations  rejecting  such  assertions 


5 H.  Grotius,  De  Jurl  Belli  Ac  Pacis,  (F.  Kelsey  trans.,  1925),  190-91. 

a I.  E.  Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  1957,  (C.  Fenwick  trans.,  1916))  106-10. 

7 Loring,  “The  United  States-Peruvlan  Fisheries  Dispute;”  23  Stanford  L.  Rev.  391. 

8 X)resldentiul  Proclamation  No.  2667,  Policy  of  the  United  States  with  Respect  to  the 
National  Resources  and  Seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf  (1945)  ; 3 CFR  § 67  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Truman  Proclamation  on  the  Continental  Shelf]  ; Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
3608,  Policy  of  the  United  States  with  Respect  to  Coastal  Fisheries  in  Certain  Areas  of 
the  High  Seas  (1945)  ; 3 CFR  § 68  [hereinafter  cited  as  Truman  Proclamation  on 
Fisheries]. 

8 Loring,  Supra  note  8 at  395. 
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led  to  tie  convocation  of  the  Genova  Conventions  of  1958  Rnd  1960.  Whatever 
these  conventions  accomplished,  and  there  is  substantial  disagreement  as  to 
that,  neither  of  them  achieved  agreement  on  the  breadth  of  territorial  waters 
and  the  claims  to  exclusive  fishing  zones.10  Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  ex- 
tended fisheries  jurisdiction  at  least  to  a distance  of  twelve  miles  from  their 
coasts.11  Tlie  appearance  and  rapid  build-up  of  large  distant  water  fleets;  in 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  and  the  Northeast  Pacific  in  the  early  1960’s  gave 
new  impetus  to  demands  in  the  United  States,  principally  from  the  coastal 
fishing  industry,  for  increased  control  over  foreign  fishing,12  and  the  State 
Department  gave  the  proposed  action  its  blessing  on  the  basis  that  recent 
developments  in  international  practice  allowed  the  rule  to  be  in  conformity 
with  international  law.13  Thus,  in  October,  1966  Congress  unilaterally  ex- 
tended United  States  exclusive  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  twelve  miles.14  The 
action  was  questioned  only  by  the  tuna  industry,  the  shrimp  industry  and 
legal  scholars.1* 

l!y  the  beginning  of  1973,  at  least  16  nations  had  established  territorial, 
fisheries  or  fisheries  conservation  limits  of  50  miles  or  more,10  and  the  fishing 
nations  were  trying  ro  convene  a new  Law  j of  the  Seas  Conference.  The  de- 
veloping nations  tend  to  regard  this  effort  as  an  attempt  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  hold  the  line  against  the  demands  of  the  developing 
world  for  a greater  share  in  control  of  the  ocean’s  wealth.  In  this  context, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  developing  nations,  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  seas  is;  regarded  as  little  more  than  a pretext  for  continued  great  power 
control  and  exploitation  of  the  seabed  and  fishing  resources  at  the  expense'  of 
smaller  and  poorer  countries.  As  an  historical  footnote,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  thesis  was  first  asserted  in  1938  by  Professor  Joseph  W. 
Bingham  of  the  Stanford  Law  School.17 

II.  AMERICAN  PRECEDENTS 

Today,  many  of  the  devloping  nations  tend  to  regard  U.S.  assertions  of  the 
immutability  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  as  hypocritical,  and  in 
view  of  the  long  history  of  differing  U.S  attitudes  toward  the  doctrine,  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  why. 

In  1886,  for  example,  the  United  States,  citing  the  right  of  self  protection, 
attempted  to  regulate  foreign  vessels  exploiting  fur  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 
beyond  its  three-mile  territorial  waters.  The  Anti-Smuggling  Act  of  3935 
granted  the  President  authority  “to  proclaim  an  area  extending  one  hundred 
nautical  miles  north  and  south  from  a point  in  which  a suspected  ship  is 
hovering  and  including  all  the  waters  sixty-two  miles  from  the  coast  within 
the  area  of  two  hundred  miles  thus  designated.”  13  Shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  Poland,  the  United  States  called  a meet- 
ing of  hemisphere  foreign  ministers  to  discuss  mutual  defense  concerns.  The 
result  was  the  Declaration  of  Panama  of  October  3,  1939,  which  established 
a 300-mile  defense  zone  around  the  hemisphere.19  The  American  States  de- 
clared their  “inherent  right”  to  have  the  zone  “free  from  the  commission  of 
any  hostile  act  by  any  non-American  belligerent  nation,”  and  they  agreed  to 
“consult  together  to  determine  upon  the  measures  which  they  may  individually 

11  Bishop,  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  April  29,  1958,  62  Columbia  L.  Rev.  1205  (1962)  ; Schaeffer.  Some  Recent 
Developments  concerning  Fishing  and  the  Conservation  of  the  living  Resources  of  the 
High  Sena,  San  Diego  L.  Rev.  371  (1970)  ; Oliver,  Wet  War-North  Pacific,  The  Public 
Order  of  the  Oceans,  1962;  Bllder,  Supra  note  4 at  49 ; McKernon,  1971  Oregon  Pro- 
ceedings, 16. 

’ ' Statement  of  L.  C.  Meeker,  Legal  Advisor,  Department  of  State,  1966  Senate  Hear- 
ings 21, 

; Swvgard,  Politics  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries — with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Twelve-Mile  Rule,  43  Washington  L.  Rev.  269  '1967). 

1:(  Agency  Report  of  the  Department  of  State  in  1966  Senate  Hearings  2. 

11  Act  if  October  14.  1966.  80  Stat.  908  Thereinafter  cited  as  U.S.  12-mlle  Limit  Act]. 

' Loving,  mpra  note  S at  409. 

1,1  Bilder.  A partial  listing  of  nations  claiming  50  miles  or  more  includes  Argendna, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rlea,  Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  Guinea,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Pern,  llruguary,  Iceland,  South  Korea,  Ghana.  Pakistan,  India  and  Ceylon,  in  addition 
to  which  Canada  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  100  miles  for  pollution  control,  and 
Mexico.  Norway  and  tile  Peoples  Republic  of  ChiDa  have  indicated  plans  to  extend 
imrisdietion  in  the  near  future. 

17  Bingham.  Report  or-  the  International  Lav,'  of  Pacific  Coastal  Fisheries  (1938). 

V Anti-Smuggling  Act  of  1935.  19  USC  §8  1701-11. 

'»  5 For.  Rel.  U.S.  36-C.7  (1939). 
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or  collectively  undertake  in  order  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Declaration.”  The  British  government  viewed  the  Declaration  as  a 
threat  to  “the  well-established  principle  of  international  law  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  rights  of  both  neutrals  and  belligerents  to  utilize 
the  sea  as  a public  highway  open  to  all  alike.”  20  Following  World  War  II,  the 
zone  was  extended  from  pole  to  pole  and  made  permanent  by  Article  4 of  the 
1947  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance.21  This  treaty  has  led 
some  Latin  Americans  to  question  why,  if  the  American  states  may  jointly 
set  300-mile  zones  for  defense  of  national  interests  against  foreign  military 
harm,  cannot  the  same  states  validly  establish  200-mile  zones  for  the  defense 
of  national  interests  from  foreign  economic  harm?22 

In  1945  the  Truman  Proclamation  on  the  Continental  Shelf  announced  the 
annexation  of  the  “national  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  beneath  the  high  seas  and  seabed  of  the  continental  shelf  beneath 
the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.”  By  way  of 
justification,  the  proclamation  stated  “recognized  jurisdiction  over  these  re- 
sources is  required  in  the  interest  of  their  conservation  and  prudent  utiliza- 
tion. . . ; the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  ...  is  reasonable  and  just  . . . ; self-pro- 
tection compels  the  coastal  nation  to  keep  close  watch  over  activities  off  its 
shores.  . .”  Thus,  the  United  States  acquired  jurisdiction  over  submerged  lands 
equal  in  an  area  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  simply  by  boldly  asserting  a 
newly  conceived  right.22 

Professor  Jon  L.  Jacobson24  refers  to  the  Truman  Proclamation  as  the  Great 
Precedent  for  the  Latin  American  200-mile  claims,  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,23  extra-territorial  exclusive  fishing  zones,  such  as  the  U.S. 
12-Mile  Limit  Act  and  the  Canadian  anti-pollution  legislation.28  It  should  be 
added  that  the  justification,  upon  which  it  is  based — namely,  reasonableness, 
the  need  for  conservation,  and  self-protection,  both  anticipates  and  sum- 
marizes all  subsequent  rationalization  advanced  by  proponents  of  jurisdic- 
tional extension. 

Truman’s  Fisheries  Proclamation  followed  his  proclamation  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  It  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  conservation  zones  in  areas 
of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the  United  States  ; it  recognized  “the  right  of 
any  state  to  establish  conservation  zones  off  its  shores  . . .”  and  rested  upon 
“the  inadequacy  of  present  arrangements  for  the  protection  and  perpetuation 
of  fishery  resources,”  “the  possibility  of  improving  the  jurisdictional  basis 
for  conservation  measures,  “(the  ‘special  importance’  of)  fishery  resources 
...  to  coastal  communities  as  a source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  nation  as  a 
food  and  Industrial  recource ; and  urgent  need  to  protect  fishery  resources” 
and  “the  special  rights  and  equities  of  the  Coastal  State  and  of  any  State 
which  may  have  established  legitimate  interest  therein.”  Shortly  thereafter, 
Mexico  proclaimed  its  jurisdiction  over  the  continental  shelf  and  fisheries  in 
superadjacent  waters,  and  this  claim  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  in 
1946. 27  When  Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru  followed  the  Mexican  declaration  with 
assertions  of  200-mile  jurisdiction,  however,  the  United  States,  at  the  urging 
of  the  California  tuna  industry,  retreated  from  the  policy  stated  by  President 
Truman. 

Critics  of  U.S.  fisheries  policy  in  subsequent  years  allege  that  it  has  been 
dominated  by  the  distant-water  fisheries  industry.  Whatever  the  truth  of 
this  may  be,  200-mile  limits  are  anathema  to  U.S.  tuna  and  shrimp  boat 
operators  who  frequently  operate  with  200  miles  of  Latin  American  coastal 
nations.  They  claim  that  the  200-mile  jurisdiction  asserted  by  these  nations 
is  aserted  for  revenue-raising  rather  than  conservation  purposes  and  that 
any  tax  imposed  upon  their  catch  impairs  their  ability  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  Certainly  U.S.  policy  as  articulated  by  the  State  Department  and 


10  5 For.  Rel.  U.S.  20  (1039). 

21  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  September  2,  1047,  62  Stat.  1681 
(1498)  ; T.I.A.S.  No.  1838. 

22  boring,  supra  note  2 at  417. 

23  U.  at  397. 

24  Jacobson,  supra  note  1 at  455. 

23  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea ; Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf,  open  for  signature  April  20,  1958  (1964),  1 U.S.T.  471,  T.I.A.S.  No.  5578  559 
U.N.T.S.  285  [hereinafter  cited  as  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf], 

26  See  note  7. 

27  Note  from  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  to  Ambassador  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros 
Jan.  24,  1946,  Dep't  of  State  flic  no.  812,0154/12-1445. 
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sympathetic  Congressional  action  have  favored  our  distant-water  fishermen, 
but  U.S.  policy  touching  on  issues  directly  and  indirectly  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  highly  inconsistent  in  recent  years. 

Under  the  Fisherman’s  Protective  Act  of  1954, 28  the  federal  government 
compensates  vessel  owners  for  fines  paid  to  foreign  governments  for  seizures 
within  a 201-mile  limit.  At  the  time  that  the  bill  was  adopted,  the  necessity 
of  protecting  United  States  rights  on  the  high  seas  was  cited,  and,  in  practice, 
the  custom  of  encouraging  tunaboat  operators  not  to  purchase  licenses  was 
held  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  principle  that  U.S.  vessels  operating  on  the 
high  seas  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  nation.  With  the 
passage  of  dime  ant:  the  aggregation  of  fines  paid,  however,  it  has  come  to 
appear  that  the  United  States  has,  in  effect,  subsidized  Latin  American  200- 
mile  limits.  This  appearance,  so  contrary  to  stated  intent,  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  terms  of  the  United  States-Brazili'an  Shrimp  Conservation  Agreement,® 
concluded  on  May  9,  1972,  under  which  the  United  States  agrees  to  license 
and  limit  the  catch  of  American  shrimp  boats  fishing  within  the  200-mile 
limit  claimed  by  Brazil  and  authorizes  the  Brazilian  Navy  to  police  com- 
pliance with  the  nrrangeemnts.  While  the  treaty  expressly  reserves  the  U.S. 
position  with  respect  to  200-mile  limits,  it  provides  that  Brazil  may  beard, 
search  and  arrest  American  fishing  vessels  believed  to  be  violating  the  ar- 
rangements, and  it  provides  that  the  U.S.  will  underwrite  Brazil’s  enforce- 
ment expenses.  The  agreement  is  a tacit  acknowledgement  of  Brazil’s  special 
Interest  in  the  fisheries  resources;  off  its;  coast.80  Adoption  of  the  treaty  has 
been  implemented  by  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Offshore  Shrimp  "Fish- 
eries Act  of  1973  recently  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

In  contrast  to  this  apparent  willingness  to  adapt  to  assertions  of  extended 
jurisdiction,  the  Congressional  mood  of  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  is  reflected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956, 31  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel’s 
“Freedom  of  the  Seas  Amendment”  to  She  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 33 
and  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  The  Fisherman’s  Protective  Act  of  1967,®  all 
of  which  seek  to  protect  the  rights  of  U.S.  fishermen  to  fish  on  the  high  seas 
without  interference  by  foreign  nations.  Nevertheless,  the  Congressional  ac- 
tion of  this  period  was  as  out  of  step  with  the  changing  attitudes  of  the 
international  community  of  that  time  as  the  codifications  of  the  1958  and 
1960  Geneve  Conferences  are  with  the  attitudes  of  the  international  com- 
munity today. 

Iir.  THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION S 

The  1958  Geneva  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  succeeded  in  adopting  four 
major  Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  the  Convention  of  the  High  Seas, 
the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  rind  the  Contiguous  Zone,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  Convention  of  Fishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas.3*  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
conference  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  or  the  fisheries  limits.33  A second  confer- 
ence convenes!  in  I960,  especially  for  th  purpose,  also  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  maximum  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  fisheries  limit,  al- 
though a U.S.-Canadian  proposal  for  a territorial  sea  of  six  miles  plus;  an 
additional  six -mile  contiguous  exclusive  fisheries  zone  failed  by  one  vote  to 
receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  approval  of  the  Conference.  The  net  result  on 
this  score  was  to  reveal  a considerable  body  of  opinion  supporting  the  view 
that  a coastal  state  should  be  able  to  claim  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone  of 
twelve  miles.8' 


-o  Fisherman’s  Protective  Act  of  1954,  22  U.fl.C.  85  1971-76  (1964). 

Agreement  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  Concerning  Shrimp,  May  9,  1972, 
reprinted  In  It  Int’I  Legal  Materials,  453  (1972). 

;s0  Bilder,  suora  note  4 at  124. 

" Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  16  U.S.C.  8 742  n-j  (1964). 

“Foreign  Assistance  Act.  of  1965.  Pub.  L.  No.  89-171,  79  Stat.  660  (1965). 
“Fisherman’s  Protective  Act  of  1967  Pub.  L.  No.  90-482  83,  82  Stat.  730  (19681. 
u Conventioa  on  the  High  Seas,  supra  note  3 : Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone,  open  for  signature  April  29,  1958  (1964)  U.S.T.  1606,  T.I.A.S.  No. 
5639.  516  IJ.N.T.S.  205;  Convention  on  the  continental  Shelf,  supra  note  27;  Conven- 
tion of  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  [hereinafter 
cited  as  the  Convention  on  Fishing],  open  for  signature  April  29,  195S  (1966)  1 U.S.T. 
138.  T.I.A.S.  No.  5969.  559  U.N.T.S.  285. 

“Bishop,  supra  note  11;  "(I)t  has  not  been  put  into  practice  by  the  world's  great 
lishing  nations  or  the  manor  coastal  nations  which  have  been  concerned  with  fisheries 
in  the  past  two  decades.”  McKernan,  1971  Oregon  Proceedings  16. 

Bilder,  supra  note  4 at  51. 
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The  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  defines  the  “high  seas”  as  “all  parts  of 
the  sea  that  are  not  included  in  the  territorial  sea  or  in  the  internal  waters  of 
a State”  and  defines  freedom  of  the  seas  as  follows : 

"The  high  seas  being  open  to  all  nations,  no  State  may  validly  purport  to 
subject  any  part  of  them  to  its  sovereignty.  Freedom  of  the  high  seas  is 
exercised  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  these  articles  and  by  the  other 
rules  of  international  law.  It  comprises,  inter  alia,  both  for  coastal  and  non- 
coastal States : 

“(1)  Freedom  of  navigation; 

“(2)  Freedom  of  fishing; 

“ (3)  Freedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and  pipelines ; 

“(4)  Freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas. 

“These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  recognized  by  the  general  principles 
of  international  law,  shall  be  exercised  by  all  States  with  reasonable  regard  to 
the  interests  of  other  States  in  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.” 

While  few  nations  would  quarrel  with  the  principles  expressed  by  this  provi- 
sion, many  would  disagree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  “high  seas,”  and  some 
might  argue  that  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  to  fish  “with  reasonable  regard  to 
the  interests  of  other  States”  would  include  the  special  interest  of  a coastal 
state  in  its  coastal  waters,  which  the  conference  attempted  to  define  in  the 
Convention  on  Fishing.  This  convention  declared  that  all  States  have  the  duty 
to  adopt  “such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas”  and  that  a coastal  State  has  “a  special  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the  living  resources  in  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea.” 

Article  7 of  the  Convention  on  Fishing  authorized  coastal  states  to  adopt 
“unilateral  measures  of  conservation  appropriate  to  any  stock  of  fish  or  other 
marine  resources  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea, 
provided  that  negotiations  to  that  effect  with  other  States  concerned  have  not 
led  to  an  agreement  within  six  months,”  and  provided  further  that  the  “follow- 
ing conditions  are  fulfilled : 

(a)  That  there  is  a need  for  urgent  application  of  conservation  measures 
in  the  light  of  existing  knowledge  of  the  fishery  ; 

(b)  That  the  measures  adopted  are  based  on  appropriate  scientific  finding; 

(c)  That  such  measures  do  not  discriminate  in  form  or  in  fact  against  for- 
eign fishermen.” 

Except  for  the  fact  that  this  convention  contemplated  methods  of  arbitration 
and  settlement  of  international  fishery  disputes,  wiheh  were  not  then  widely 
acceptable,  it  might  have  been  embraced  by  the  many  nations  who  favored 
extended  jurisdictions.  As  it  was,  nearly  eight  years  passed  before  enough 
nations  signed  the  Convention  to  cause  it  to  enter  into  effect,  and  the  signatures 
included  none  of  the  major  distant  water  fishing  nations.  States  that  have  been 
involved  recently  in  serious  fishery  controversies  and  are  not  signatories  include 
those  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  Japan,  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Iceland  and 
South  Korea.” 

Opponents  of  S.  1988  have  criticized  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  contra- 
vene’s  the  Geneva  Conventions.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  contention 
that  the  Conventions  preclude  the  United  States  from  taking  action  of  the 
nature  contemplated  by  S.  1988  is  difficult  to  sustain.  In  the  first  place,  only  a 
limited  number  of  nations  have  signed  any  of  the  Conventions,  and  barely 
enough  nations  signed  the  Convention  on  Fishing  to  cause  it  to  become  effective. 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  has  suggested  that  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  for  example,  is  merely  a contractual  arrangement  among  the 
parties  satifying  it  and  does  not  reflect  customary  principles  of  international 
law.89  In  the  second  place,  Japan  and  the  Soviet-bloc  nations,  which  would  be 
the  nations  most  immediately  affected  by  unilateral  seaward  extension  of  juris- 
diction by  the  United  States  are  not  parties  to  the  Convention  on  Fishing  and, 
therefore,  have  no  right  to  require  that  the  United  States  conform  to  its 
provisions  concerning  ‘unilateral  measures  of  conservation.’  Because  the  other 
three  Conventions  failed  to  establish  the  widths  of  the  territorial  sea  and 
exclusive  fisheries  zones,  such  Conventions  create  no  basis  for  objection  to  the 
action  proposed  by  S.  1988. 


37  Bishop,  supra  note  10. 

38  North  Sea  Continental  Shelf  Case  (1969)  I.C..T.  3. 
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Since  1958,  the  passage  of  time  and  the  development  of  technology  have 
effected  a widespread  change  of  attitude  toward  fisheries  zones  in  the  interna- 
tional  community.  A tremendous  increase  in  fishing  capability  and  effort  has 
resulted  in  a growing  number  of  overfished  stocks,  and  the  need  for  sound 
management  has  become  critical.  Thus,  unilateral  assertions  of  the  right  to 
conserve  coastal  stocks  are  being  increasingly  viewed  as  anticipatory  measures 
of  self-defense  to  preserve  a nation’s  economic  independence  and  well-being 
than  as  a form  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  For  example,  the  Foreign 
ilinisters  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland  assured  Iceland  in  1972 
of  their  support  for  its  extension  of  its  fisheries  limits.1”  Perhaps  worthy  of 

note  also  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  discontinued  all  fishing  operations  within 
the  newly-declared  Icelandic  waters  without  protest. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A study  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  tells  us  that  it  has  meant 
different  things  m different  periods.  The  seaward  boundaries  of  nations  have 
fluctuated  widely  from  time  to  time,  and  today's  claimed  limits  of  jurisdiction 
vary  from  three  miles  to  200  miles,  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  rule  of  international  law  regarding  the  permissible  breadth  of  fisheries 
limits.  In  fa<rt,  the  200-mil  limit  is  now  more  commonly  accepted  within  the 
hemisphere  than  is  any  other  outer  limit  of  national  jurisdiction,  and  if  any  one 
proposition  is  unanimously  supported  by  all  states,  it  is  that  international  law- 
does  not  permit  extensions  beyond  200  miles. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  tended  to  assert  or  ignore  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  the  seas,  according  to  whether  the  doctrine  was  consistent  with  its 
™rre^  Purpose.  Today,  the  position  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  is  ambivalent 
The  State  Department’s  declared  policy  is  that  200-mile  limits  infringe  upon 
the  doctrine  cf  freedom  of  the  seas  and  are  therefore  contrary  to  international 
a„!l  Nevertheless,  practice  under  the  Fisherman’s  Protective  Acts  of  1954  and 
1.167  and  the  Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973  clearly  constitute  a tacit 
acceptance  of  the  Latin  American  200-mile  li  mits. 

The  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1958  and  1960  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment concerning  the  breadths  of  the  territorial  sea  and  exclusive  fisheries  zone 
underscored  the  lack  of  a consensus  for  narrow  limits  in  the  international 
community  and  gave  impetus  to  seaward  extensions  of  jurisdiction  Although 
it  was  endorsed  by  only  a few  of  the  great  fishing  powers,  the  Convention  on 
lushing  affirmed  and  expanded  the  principle  of  the  special  Interest  of  a coastal 
state  in  the  fisheries  in  its  adjacent  waters,  first  enunciated  by  the  Truman 
I reclamation  on  Fishing,  and  appended  to  it  the  duty  of  conserving  marine 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  ail  nations.  The  doctrine  has  been  given  further 
support  by  decisions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  the  North  giea 
Continental  Shelf  Cases  and  the  Angto-Norwegian  Fisheries  Case." 

In  1958  and  1960,  few  could  have  anticipated  the  rapid  build-up  of  the  major 
distant-water  Ashing  fleets  and  the  technological  advances  in  gear  and  equipment 
that  occurred  in  the  1960’s.  At  that  time,  fisheries  thinking  was  still  clouded  by 
the  concept  of  unlimited  production.  Since  then,  despite  greatly  increased  effort, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  world  catch  has  slowed,  while  the  rate  of  growth  of 
world  demand  for  seafood  and  fish  products  is  expanding."  An  increasing 
number  of  the  world’s  fisheries  are  overexploited,  and  the  need  for  conservation 
of  the  world's  fisheries  has  become  urgent  and  obvious. 

The  changing  relationship  of  supply  and  demand  has  radically  altered  the 
value  placed  upon  marine  resources  by  coastal  states.  Therefore,  whatever 
the  significance  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  as  an  expression  of  world  opinion 
and  international  custom  was  in  1960  or  even  in  1966  when  the  last  of  them 
became  effective,  it  has  diminished  significantly  since.  Extensions  of  jurisdiction 
over  coastal  fisheries  are  increasingly  justified  as  serving  the  interests  of  all 
fishing  nations  by  ensuring  the  continued  productivity  of  protected  fish  stocks. 
Nevertheless,  the  overriding  motivation  is  economic  self  interest.  It  is  generally 


38  Forts  on  File  1972,  at  714. 

J,£n  Continental  Shelf  Case,  s upra  note  39;  Anglo-Norwetgian  Fisheries  Case 
1951).  I.C.J.  Ilf!. 

41  Rhseffer,  auora  note  11. 
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accepted  that  a nation’s  right  to  defend  itself  includes  the  right  to  defend 
itself  against  economic  aggression  and  to  preserve  its  economic  independence 
and  well-being.43  Accordingly,  wherever  there  is  a fully-exploited  coastal  fishery 
of  significant  value  to  the  economy  of  an  adjacent  coastal  nation,  an  extension 
of  jurisdiction  based  on  a claim  of  economic  self  protection  and  the  need  for 
conservation  should  be  met  with  broad  acceptance  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  international  community  is  rapidly  moving  toward  a 
system  of  ocean  regulation  in  which  “freedom  of  the  seas’1  will  have  a new 
and  more  restrictive  meaning.  Perhaps  only  the  principle  of  innocent  passage 
will  survive  the  changes  of  the  next  decade.  In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  U.S.  State  Department  spokesman  Donald  Mc- 
Kernan  is  on  record  as  having  said  : “We  have  . . . been  persuaded  by  the 
compelling  arguments  . . . that  the  coastal  state  should  have  the  right  to 
regulate  the  fish  stocks  inhibiting  the  coastal  waters  off  its  shores  as  well  as 
its  anadromous  resources.”  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  even  the  U S.  State 
Department  is  changing  its  position  on  the  legality  of  seaward  extensions  of 
jurisdiction,  as  usual,  trailing  world  opinion  by  a substantial  lapse  of  time, 
in  summary,  then,  a 200-mile  limit  asserted  by  one  nation  ‘is  legal’  if  it  is 
acceptable  to,  or  at  least  tolerated  by,  a great  number  of  other  nations.  Such 
assertions  of  jurisdiction  have  been  made  ‘with  increasing'  frequency  in  recent 
years  without  provoking  significant  resistence.  The  intensity  of  the  over-all 
world  fishing  effort  has  undoubtedly  focussed  world  attention  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  protecting  remaining  stocks  and  the  attention  of  individual  coastal 
nations  upon  the  economic  value  of  coastal  stocks,  thereby  creating  a climate 
of  acceptance  for  exclusive  fisheries  zones. 


Ocean  Law  Memo 

A 50-MILE  FISHERIES  ZONE  FOR  OREGON  ? 

The  Oregon  Legislature  not  long  ago  passed  an  act  that  would  have  estab- 
lished a 50-mile  exclusive  fishing  zone  off  the  Oregon  coast.  The  act  was  then 
vetoed  by  Goevrnor  McCall  and  failed  to  become  law.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  act,  if  it  had  become  law,  would  supposedly  have  created  a state  fisheries 
zone,  not  a federal  zone.  Several  state  legislatures  have  considered  similar  laws, 
and  a few  (Massachusetts,  for  example)  have  fishing  zones  of  up  to  200  miles 
on  their  statute  books.  , 

Is  such  a zone  “legal”?  Even  if  it  is,  can  it  be  enforced  against  foreign 
fishing?  The  short  answer  to  these  questions  is  almost  certainly  : no. 

The  complete  answer  involves  a complicated  tour  through  U.S.  Constitutional 
law  and  international  law,  so  a simplified  explanation  will  instead  be  attempted. 
To  begin  with,  our  federal  system  of  government  divides  governmental  functions 
essentially  between  those  functions  granted  to  the  federal  government  and  those 
retained  by  the  states.  Regulation  of  fisheries  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
governmental  function  and  has  traditionally  been  carried  out  by  each  ocean- 
bordering  state  within  its  boundaries  (basically,  to  the  3-mile  limit).  Each 
state  has  recognized  power,  or  “jurisdiction,”  to  regulate  anyone’s  activities 
occurring  within  its  own  boundaries,  and  this  form  of  jurisdiction  Is  called, 
naturally  enough,  territorial  jurisdiction.  Each  state  can  also  exercise  personal 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  citizens,  no  matter  where  these  citizens  happen  to  be. 
Accordingly,  Oregon  has  the  legal  power  to  regulate  the  fishing  activities  of 
Oregonians  on  the  high  seas  outside  Oregon’s  boundaries.  But,  since  personal 
jurisdiction  stems  from  the  fact  of  residence  within  the  state,  Oregan  has  no 
recognized  power  to  control  the  activities  of  non-Oregonians — whether  they  be 
Californians.  Hawaiians.  or  Russians — bevond  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  To 
sum  up  so  far:  a state  can  regulate  the  conduct  of  anvone  within  its  boundaries 
and  can  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  own  citizens  anywhere. 


« Green.  International  Law  & Canada’s  Anti-Pollution  Legislation,  50  Oregon  L.  Rev. 
462.  480-484  (19711. 
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So  fur,  the  result  of  these  legal  principles  seems  to  be  this:  Oregon  can  pro- 
vido  fisheries-management  regulations  and  enforce  them  against  Oregon  fisher- 
men  in  a 50-mile  zone,  hut  it  can’t  enforce  them  against  foreign  fishermen 
within  the  zone  outside  the  three-mile  limit.  But  this  conclusion  is  too  pat.  It 
leads  to  at  least  a couole  of  other  questions:  Why  can’t  Oregon  simply  increase 
its  boundaries  and  thereby  extend  its  territorial  jurisdiction?  And  if  Oregon 
cant  legally  keep  foreign  fishermen  farther  away  from  its  coast,  who  can? 

iirst,  Oregon  can’t  increase  its  bounds  ties  because  (a)  such  an  extension 
would,  under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  need  to  be  approved  by  Congress,  and 
(b)  such  an  extension  would  encroach  on  the  high  seas— that'is,  ocean  waters 
beyond  the  territorial  sea — which  belongs  to  all  nations  in  the  international 
community.  In  can  bt  strongly  argued  that  Oregon  could  no  more  annex  a 
portion  of  the  high  seas  than  it  could  annex  a part  of  California. 

An  Oregon  extension  of  its  seaward  boundary  (or  a fishing-zone  boundary) 
would,  because  it  encroaches  on  “property”  of  the  international  community, 
be  an  interference  with  international  relations,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  grants  to  the  federal  government  the  exclusive  right  to  conduct 
international  relations  and  handle  foreign  affairs.  Therefore,  such  important 
foreign-relations  decisions  as  whether  the  fJ.S.  ought  to  attempt  to  expand  its 
territorial  sea  boundary  or  to  declare  an  extensive  fisheries  zone  are  almost 
certainly  within  the  bounds  of  exclusive  federal  authority.  These  decisions 
may  affect  some  of  our  nation’s  solemn  treaty  promises  and*  our  reputation  as 
a generally  law-abiding  member  of  the  international  community. 

Under  current  trends  of  international  law,  it  may  be  legal  for  the  federal 
government  (as  oppose!  to  a state  government)  to  extend  the  exclusive  fisheries 
zone  substantially  beyond  the  current  twelve-mile  limit.  However,  that  world 
also  raise  serious  questions  of  enforcement.  National  priorities  would  have  to 
be  considerably  revised  If  the  money  and  vessels  needed  for  enforcement  were  to 
be  appropriated.  Today,  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  U.S.  twelve-mile 
fisheries  zone  is  not  being  effectively  managed,  and  a 50-  or  a 200-mile  limit 
would  he  practically  impossible  to  regulate.  Certainly  Oregon  would  not  have 
I he  money  and  resources  necessary  for  the  job  of  enforcing  its  regulations 
in  any  extensive  fishing  zone. 

On  the  other  hand.,  the  Oregon  Legislature's  passage  of  the  act,  and  similar 
action  by  other  state  legislatures,  may  he  effective  devices  for  attracting  the 
federal  government’s  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  And  this  seems 
lobe  the  intent  of  the  proposers  of  the  extended  state,  fisheries  zones. 

Tn  the  long  run,  really  effective  management  of  the  ocean’s  all-too-limitsd 
■ iving  resources  will  have  to  depend  on  cooperation  among  fishing  nations 
and  not  a division  of  the  ocean  into  “national  lakes.”  The  TI.N.-sponsored  inter- 
national conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sen  is  now  scheduled  to  begin  in  early 
1f>74.  The  T7.S.  federal  government  has  participated  heavily  in  the  preparations 
for  this  conference,  out  of  which  new  international  laws  on  fisheries  are 
expected  to  emerge.  The  current  TI.S.  position  seems  to  favor  preference  for 
coastal  fishermen  in  the  allocation  of  coastal  and  anadromons  fisheries,  so  the 
coastal  fisherman's  voice  is  not  being  ignored  in  Washington  (though  that 
sometimes  seems  to  he  t he  case) . 


Statement  op  Lawrence  Lazio 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mv  ramp  is  Lawrence  Lazio,  I live  in  Eureka,  Calif.  T was 
born  and  raised  in  California,  and  have  been  in  the  seafood  processing  business 
■ill  m.v  life — as  was  my  father,  and  my  grandfather  before  him.  Tn  fact  my 
grandfather  fished  crabs  off  San  Francisco  in  1885.  I am  the  current  President 
of  the  Calif.  Seafood  Institute  which  represents  the  majority  of  the  California 
seafood  industry  except  the  tuna  people.  Enough  for  background. 

The  intrusion  of  the  foreign  fleets  to  the  offshore  waters  of  the  West  Coast 
is  causing  our  industry  all  kinds  of  serious  problems.  Our  boats  are  not  able  to 
fish  the  grounds  where  the  foreign  boats  are  because  the  foreign  vessels  are  too 
last  over  the  ground  that  when  our  nets  are  down  our  boats  can’t  get  out  of 
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the  way  of  the  large  foreign  vessel.  The  foreign  vessel  can  use  much  smaller 
mesh  size  which  allowes  them  to  take  immature  fish,  whereas  our  boats  must 
use  a mesh  size  which  lets  the  small  fish  (our  future  resource)  to  escape.  This 
competition  for  the  natural  resource  (fish)  by  the  foreigners  denies  our  industry 
the  chance  to  improve  our  operations  as  they  have  done  because  the  investment 
necessary  to  compete  with  them  cannot  be  justified  becaus  by  the  time  we  build 
the  vessels  the  resource  will  be  caught.  This  happened  in  Oregon  where  the  was 
a substantial  Ocean  Perch  fishery  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Russians  in  1965. 
It  took  them  just  3 years  to  almost  completely  wipe  out  that  fishery,  and  today 
the  landings  of  Ocean  Perch  are  a very  small  fraction  of  what  they  were  in  the 
early  60’s. 

How  does  our  industry,  which  is  made  up  of  small  companies  and  many 
independent  fishermen  get  the  ear  of  our  government  to  protect  our  interests. 
I wonder  if  I were  able  to  report  that  there  were  26  foreign  oil  drilling  rigs 
being  towed  to  the  West  Coast,  to  be  positioned  just  outside  the  12  mile  limit  to 
drill  for  oil,  what  reactions  would  be  evoked  from  ALL  the  American  people  to 
do  something  about  the  problem.  What  rights  would  be  invoked  to  protect  the 
natural  resource  of  oil.  Today  there  are  26  Russian  fishing  boats  working  off 
the  West  Coast  this  summer  is  a surity  from  all  reports  we  can  get.  Last  year 
the  East  Germans  sent  a boat  to  fish  the  WC.  The  Russians  were  here  in 
force  as  were  the  Japanese.  It  has  been  reported  by  NMFS  that  the  Poles  will 
send  a fleet  this  summer  as  will  2 or  3 other  nations.  We  seek  your  help  to 
establish  a extended  fisheries  zone  to  protect  our  industry  from  the  foreign 
competition.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  tell  of  our  problems. 


Russian,  Japanese  Nets  Recovered  at  Winchester  Bat  ‘Strictly  Illegal’ 

(By  Dawn  Peseau) 

Winchester  Bay — Japanese  and  Russian  gillnets  found  this  week  near  this 
fishing  community,  one  at  sea  and  one  on  the  beach,  were  viewed  as  a threat 
not  only  to  longterm  American  fishery  resources,  but  to  the  immediate  livelihood 
of  fishermen  and  processors. 

“These  net  are  strictly  illegal  under  International  fishing  agreements;  our 
people  would  never  dare  use  a net  like  this,”  it  was  exclaimed  at  a meeting  of 
commercial  fishermen,  processors  and  marine  advisory  personnel  from  the 
Oregon  Fish  Commission. 

Marine  Extension  Agent  Paul  Helkkila  pointed  out  the  total  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  salmon  gillnet  found  by  Tom  and  Jan  Hedgepeth,  owners  of  a custom 
cannery  at  Salmon  Harbor,  on  the  Umpqua  south  beach.  The  net  is  of  single 
strand  nylon  monofilament  with  four-inch  mesh,  knot  to  knot,  and  is  normally 
set  over  10%  miles  in  the  Japanese  high  seas.  It  had  been  in  the  ocean  less 
than  a year,  it  was  estimated.  The  net  section  had  about  15  foam  plastic  floats, 
but  the  weighted  bottom  section  was  missing. 

The  Russian  net,  made  of  heavy  multifilament  nylon  in  a small  mesh,  was 
dragged  up  from  the  sea  about  25  miles  west  of  Winchester  Bay  by  Roy  Wilson, 
skipper  of  the  drag  boat  Dare  II.  The  boat  fishes  for  Winchester  Bay  Seafoods 
which  employs  40  bottom  fish  processors  and  has  an  average  payroll  of  84  per- 
sons throughout  the  year.  There  are  120  employes  at  peak  seasons  such  as 
summer  shrimping;  seven  drag  boats  in  the  winter  and  eight  shrimp  boats  in 
the  summer. 

The  section  of  Soviet  drag  net  found  at  sea  was  only  a small  part  of  the 
huge  net,  and  requires  a large  fishing  ship  to  drag,  Wilson  pointed  out.  “Those 
nets  sweep  in  everything — big  fish  and  little  fish,”  he  said. 

Edward  Gulvin,  representative  and  weighmaster  for  the  Fisherman’s  Market- 
ing Associates,  said  his  organization  is  holding  a meeting  in  California  later 
this  month  and  he  expects  a strong  demand  for  an  enforceable  200-mile  off-shore 
limit.  He  said  his  association  represents  about  50  drag  boats,  22  of  them  in 
Oregon. 

Also  interested  in  the  impact  on  the  fishery  resource  was  William  F.  Engesser, 
professor  of  industrial  engineering  at  Oregon  State  University. 
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FOREIGN  NETS  ' ILLEGAL 


pp*r  Boy  Wilson  holds  heavy  muhiftia.m*ni  nylon  fish  nei  with 

■i»  iound  ni  fcoa  shoal  25  irules  from  Win  chewier  Bay.  Th*  a©i  is 
m r fish: no  vessel,  authorities  have  ©&i  a Misfeed.  Wilson  tor. ml  the 
■»oft  cotnnleie  with  tUt*i  Hosts  and  four  liner  nett,-  World  photo 

by  Da-.-ns  P©&#su. 
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»u«s  *nd  Jan  Hedgepeth  Salmon  Harbor  custom  cannery  and  tackle  chop  rw,. 
♦r»  inapoct  « nylon  ■nonottiama.it  Japan.*,*  fishing  net  dSscoeered  near  Umpou* 
south  beach.  The  net  ia  one  of  two  illegal  foreign  fishing  na!»  found  recently 
(cu'  -1  '***£*'  ?**•  a«t  of  RusiUn  origia,  was  found  ia  f*h  ocean  35 

mU«  wa*l  of  Winchester  Bay  by  drag  boat  operator  Roy  Wilson.  The  sir,  a j ] 

O'eti-ia  *dr''n>ili*  r h',n  *n<1  ,ul*  *B<1  h,v*  caused  eon  earn  arpeng  com- 
®*,us!  dr„g  boat  fishermen  as  to  the  immediate  on  ft  ...Harman  *nr  *s4, 

processors.  - World  photo  by  Dawn  Peaaau. 
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Reason  and  Rationality — The  200  Mile  Issue,  Part  One 

THE  CONTENTION 

Immediate  passage  of  the  Magnuson-Studds  Bills,  S.1988-H.R.8665,  “To 
Extend  on  an  Interim  Basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  Certain 
Ocean  Areas  and  Fish  in  order  to  Protect  the  Domestic  Fishing  Industry,  and 
for  Other  Purposes”,  is  the  most  rational  solution  to  the  fisheries  problems 
facing  the  United  States  today.  That  assertion  is  based  on  two  propositions : 

1.  That  our  national  marine  resources  are  in  jeopardy  and  require  immediate 
action  to  insure  the  continuance  of  their  economic  relevance  as  well  as  their 
biological  well  being. 

2.  That  there  is  little  likelihood  that  any  other  alternative  will  offer  an 
adequate  solution  to  these  problems  within  a meaningful  period  of  time. 

Let  us  consider  the  evidence  in  support  of  our  contention. 

STATUS  REPORT 

Data  to  support  the  contention  that  significant  numbers  of  species — coastal, 
anadromous  and  pelagic-migratory — have  been  overfished,  that  the  economic 
aspects  of  each  type  of  fishery  demonstrate  a significant  depletion  effect  and 
that  there  is  a definite  threat  of  severe  biological  consequnces,  has  been  well 
documented  and  is  presently  available  in  Congressional  records,  fisheries  and 
legal  technical  documents  as  well  as  in  newspapers  and  other  popular  periodi- 
cals. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  concomitantly  with  the  decline  of  the  United 
States  domestic  catch,  the  importation  of  foreign  fisheries  products  has  risen, 
manifesting  itself  in  an  exponentially  rising  trade  deficit.  In  effect,  we  are 
paying  foreign  fleets  to  overfish  our  continental  waters. 

INTERNATIONAL  ALTERNATIVES 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  present  international  fisheries  agreements 
is  that  they  do  not  work.  Although  there  are  isolated  exemples  of  successful 
conservation  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Fur  Seal  Commission),  their  success  is  related 
to  a small  number  of  signatory  countries  tend  more  importantly  to  a limitation 
of  their  concern  to  one  or  very  few  species.  Not  one  example  of  a true  inter- 
national fisheries  regulatory  body,  constituted  by  developed  as  well  as  develop- 
ing nations,  having  coastal  as  well  as  distant  water  fisheries,  and  dealing  with 
many  species  of  coastal,  anadromous  and  pelagic-migratory  fish  has  been 
successful  to  the  extent  necessary.  There  are  two  fundamental  problems: 

1.  No  international  commission  can  possibly  be  effective  without  being  able 
to  both  formally  and  realistically  regulate  the  fishery,  independently  of  the 
member  countries,  and 

2.  No  agreement  has  been  reached  with  regard  to  the  international  distribution 
of  present  and  projected  worth  of  marine  resources. 

The  first  problem  is  clearly  related  to  the  fact  that  governments  do  not 
usually  advance  in  power  by  relinquishing  their  authority  to  impartial  third 
party  adjudication  ; and  the  second  is  a direct  reflection  of  the  relative  capacity 
of  developed  and  developing  countries  to  exploit  marine  resources.  No  multina- 
tional fishery  regulatory  organization  is  now  capable  to  stand  as  an  exemplary 
ideal  of  the  scientific  basis  or  enforcement  capacity  necessary  to  international 
credibility  and  trust.  Although  IATTC  and  ICCAT  are  lauded  as  successful 
commissions,  their  continuance  only  demonstrates  that  they  (ICCAT)  do  not 
in  fact  regulate  the  fishery  on  one  hand,  and  that  the  Pacific  tuna  stocks  have 
succeeded  in  supporting  an  expanded  fishery  despite  an  effort  to  deliberately 
overfish,  on  the  other  (IATTC).  In  short,  there  is  no  historial  or  present  reason 
to  have  any  confidence  that  existing  fisheries  commissions  or  agreements  will 
improve  upon  their  past  performance  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  present 
capacities  will,  if  anything,  decline.  Which  brings  us  to  a specific  consideration 
of  the  United  Nations  proposal  to  solve  all  ocean  problems,  namely  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  convening  this  June  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 

Preparation  for  this  LOSC  reflects  a sixteen  year  effort  beginning  in  1958  and 
culminating  in  a five  year  effort  principally  concerned  with  conducting  the 
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meetings  beginning  this  June-  There  have  been  three  preparatory  sub-committee 
meetings  and  volumous  testimony  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
agenda,  protocol  as  well  as  basic  intention.  The  most  pertinent  facts  with 
regard  to  fisheries  issue  are  that : . 

1.  No  fisheries  working  group  has  been  created  within  the  LOfib  structure. 

2.  The  necessary  basic  scientific  work  to  arrive  at  international  fisheries 
regulations  has  not  been  done  (such  elementary  items  as  a definition  of  coastal, 
anadromous  and  pelagic-migratory  fishes  has  not  been  agreed  upon). 

3.  No  fisheries  scientist  is  to  be  present  with  the  United  States  delegation 
except  on  an  “on-call”  basis. 

The  official  fisheries  position,  as  evidenced  by  the  “species  approach  is  not 
representatives  of  our  national  fisheries  interest,  was  not  developed  by  constit- 
uency concensus  and  is  in  fact  not  workable.  Even  if  adopted  it  would  represent 
no  real  solution  to  either  our  coastal,  anadromous  or  pelagic-migratory  fish 
resource  problem. 

THE  BEST  OP  THE  WORLD 

The  major  maritime  states  including  Russia  and  Japan  have  clearly  indicated 
that  they  do  not  want  meaningful  international  regulation  at  this  time.  They 
have  not  signed  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Conservation  and  their  behavior 
on  the  high  seas  demonstrates  clearly  that  they  feel  their  mechanical  and 
technical  advantages  and  the  extent  of  their  investment  precludes  consideration 
of  international  conservation  agreements  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so,  either 
on  a political  or  economic  basis.  . 

Of  the  ninety-nine  nations  participating  in  the  LOSC,  sixty-six  have  indicated 
a determination  to  enact  some  form  of  extended  economic  resource  zone.  The 
United  States’  position  is  archaic  in  terms  of  international  law  and  totally 
unrealistic  with  regard  to  fisheries. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Even  the  people  most  qualified  and  in  the  best  position  to  know  the  real 
likelihood  of  an  adequate  solution  to  our  national  fisheries  problems  through 
the  LOSC  cannot  enthusiastically  and  unequivocally  support  the  contention  that 
the  agreements  reached  will  constitute  a fisheries  “success”  for  the  United 
States. 

On  October  3,  1972,  State  Department  and  Commerce  Department  representa- 
tives met  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  and  in  answer  to 
questions  from  the  Chairman  concerning  the  fact  that  there  was  doubt  about 
the  outcome  of  the  conference,  neither  of  these  representatives  would  give  a 
positive  reassurance  that  our  fisheries  problems  would  meet  with  an  adequate 
solution.  At  the  same  time  that  the  official  position  was  defended,  there  was 
clear  and  outspoken  opposition  to  the  so-called  “species  approach”  on  the  LOS 
Advisory  Committee  itself.  In  point  of  fact,  a compelling  case  could  be  made 
for  the  argument  that  the  State  Department’s  “official  position”  was  developed 
without  proper  consultation  with  a balanced  and  democratic  representation  of 
our  national  fisheries  interests.  It  can  certainly  be  demonstrated  that  the 
“species  approach”  did  not  in  fact  represent  a concensus  of  our  coastal  and 
anadromous  fishery  interests. 

Beyond  these  political  considerations  remains  the  physical  fact  that  the 
“species  approach”  is  not  enforcable.  In  essence,  it  depends  upon  the  single 
ingredient  now  missing  from  all  international  fishing  agreements,  true  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  concept  as  well  as  the  fact  is  untenable. 

THE  OPPOSITION 

Opposition  to  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  has  come  from  three  sources: 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  our  distant  water 
fisheries  interests.  State  has  been  a loud  advocate  of  United  Nations  procedures 
because  of  their  compatibility  with  the  philosophy  of  political  detente.  Leaving 
aside  all  other  considerations  with  regard  to  the  success  of  this  political  philos- 
ophy, there  is  not  one  example  that  this  approach  has  succeeded  in  solving  our 
national  fisheries  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1969  when  the  United  States 
extended  its  contiguous  fisheries  zone  to  12  miles  there  was  concrete  demon- 
stration that  this  legislation  enhanced  meaningful  international  negotiations. 
Again,  at  the  ICNAF  meeting  in  Ottowa  this  summer  he  commission  experi- 
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cnced  its  most  successful  accomplishments  in  direct  response  to  a hard  line 
approach  adopted  for  t ie  first  time  by  the  United  States. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  DEFENSE 

The  DOD  has  contended  for  20  years  that  it  could  not  tolerate  200  mile 
territorial  jurisdiction  extension  and  more  recently  that  it  would  insist  upon 
“free  transient”  through  straits  which  would  be  nationalized  by  the  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea  to  12  miles ; and  further,  that  this  item  was  not  open 
to  negotiation.  It  is  interesting  that  the  DOD  is  able  to  dictate  the  necessity  of 
certain  requirements  wihout  further  explanation  to  the  Congress.  Although 
they  have  not  specifically  criticized  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction,  they  have 
indicated  that  any  form  of  an  economic  resource  zone  must  not  interfere  with 
defense  considerations.  If  there  is  any  reasonable  and  rational  justification  for 
the  DOD’s  position  it  should  be  a relatively  simple  matter  to  supply  sufficient 
information  to  the  appropriate  agencies  necessary  to  support  their  assertions. 

To  this  date,  there  is  no  indication  that  there  is  any  adequate  explanation 
whatsoever.  The  DOD  should  be  required  to  explain  to  the  Congress  why  “free 
transient”  is  necessary  to  our  national  defense  and  why  a peaceful  nation  cannot 
defend  itself  under  the  international  concept  of  “Innocent  passage." 

DISTANT  WATER  FISHERIES 

The  distant  water  fisheries  interests  of  our  nation  have  clearly  demonstrated 
their  agreement  to  the  substantive  issues  of  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction.  The 
have  agreed  to: 

1.  The  principle  of  conservation,  in  their  active  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas. 

2.  The  principle  of  international  regulation,  as  specified  above  as  well  as  in  i 

their  agreement  and  support  of  the  “species  approach”,  now  espoused  as  our 

official  position 

3.  The  fact  that  some  form  of  coastal  state  economic  resource  zone  will  be 
the  international  norm  in  the  immediate  future,  as  reflected  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority'  of  the  LOSC  resolutions. 

Despite  these:  clear  agreements  in  principle,  the  distant  water  fisheries  inter-  ' 

ests  (certainly  more  tuna  than  shrimp)  continue  to  oppose  these  same  ideas 
associated  with  the  necessity  of  immediate  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction.  Their 
opposition  indicates  that  they  have  no  substantive  argument,  and  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  only  maneuvering  for  political  position.  The  inconsistency  of  their 
reasoning  points  to  the  hope  that  their  continued  resistance  will  somehow 
insure  them  a better  bargaining  position  further  down  the  line.  The  cost  of 
this  behavior  to  themselves,  (they  ultimately  have  more  to  lose  than  anyone 
else),  to  the  nation’s  interests  in  terms  of  the  biological  well  being  of  coastal 
stocks,  economic  damage  to  our  domestic  fisheries,  wasted  government  effort 
and  injury  to  our  national  credibility  (important  in  terms  of  any  future  inter- 
national fisheries  negotiations) — is  apparently  not  an  accountable  issue. 

REASON  AND  RATIONALITY 

An  objective  view  of  the  conflict  between  the  LOSC  approach  and  immediate  ! 

fisheries  jurisdiction  extension  demonstrates  that  there  is  only  on  point  of 
substantive  contention.  Aside  from  acrimonious  wails  and  cries  of  “legislating  I 

(anyone)  out  of  business”,  there  remains  the  single  necessity  of  international  I 

negotiation,  If  we  enacted  a 200  mile  fisheries  extension  bill  tomorrow  and  i 

immediately  began  enforcing  it  with  our  Coast  Guard  and  Navy,  the  most  I 

important  aspect  of  that  accomplishment  would  be  to  provide  a basis  for  imme-  I 

rtiate,  meaningful,  international  negotiation.  There  can  be  some  argument  with 
regard  to  how  such  unilateral  action  would  be  accepted  by  Russia,  Japan  and 
other  maritime  countries.  But,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  more 
willing  to  talk  on  a more  immediate  and  significant  basis  to  negotiate  specific 
fisheries  issues  than  the  “general  good”  premise  of  the  LOSC  could  ever  bring 
them  to  In  a comparable  period  of  time.  The:  sooner  the  United  States  makes  it  i 

clear  that  we  are  going  to  control  the  marine  resources  of  our  continental  i 

shelves,  on  a scientific  and  equitable  basis  for  all  concerned,  the  sooner  our  i 

national  and  international  fisheries  problem.-;  will  move  toward  a real  solution.  i 
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Reason  and  Rationality — The  200  Mile  Issue,  Part  II 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  OPPOSITION 

Review 

Last  month’s  “Right  Rigger!”  presented  positive  arguments  concerning  the 
200  mile  issue  based  on  the  proposition  that  our  marine  resources  are  in 
jeopardy  and  that  immediate  action  by  our  Congress  can  provide  the  only 
real  solution  to  our  fisheries  problems.  This  issue  will  devote  itself  to  a 
discussion  of  points  raised  by  the  opposition.  The  arguments  are  not  presented 
in  their  entirety  for  either  side  but  represent  an  effort  to  define  the  substantive 
conjecture  for  your  consideration. 

The  opposition,  composed  largely  of  representatives  of  distant  water  fishery 
interests— mostly  tuna  and  to  a lesser  extent  shrimp  and  salmon — have  stated 
that  immediate  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  would  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  because  it  would : 

1.  ...  be  harmful  to  the  shrimp  and  tuna  industry, 

Let  us  consider  each  industry  separately. 

Shrimp 

Less  than  9%  by  weight  of  the  national  shrimp  catch  is  caught  in  interna- 
tional waters  off  foreign  shores.  Arguments  that  S.1988  would  negate  the 
Brazilian  Shrimp  Treaty  and  that  the  return  of  boats  now  fishing  foreign 
waters  would  cause  irreparable  harm,  are  simply  not  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

The  language  of  the  Brazilian  Shrimp  Agreement  specifies  that  it  does  not 
recognize  and  is  not  based  upon  Brazil’s  200  mile  territorial  limit.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  see  how  TJ.S.  legislation  would  affect  a treaty  which  is  not 
based  upon  that  consideration.  . 

Our  domestic  shrimp  grounds  are  generally  health.  Overshrimping  is  not  so 
much  a problem  as  natural  variation  in  crop  size  and  increasing  marshland 
pollution.  If  the  entire  U.S.  fleet  remained  in  domestic  waters  it  would  not 
constitute  an  unbearable  strain  on  the  resource.  The  annual  increase  in  new 
American  boats  and  more  importantly  the  increase  in  foreign  boats  shrimping 
our  continental  waters  have  constituted  a higher  percentage  of  annual  user 
participation  for  the  last  five  years  than  would  be  brought  about  by  the  passage 
of  S.1988. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  Central  and  South  American  countries  want 
international  shrimping  agreements.  Mexico,  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  have 
indicated  that  they’re  interested  in  agreements  similar  to  that  reached  with 
Brazil. 

Two  further  considerations  are  pertinent: 

First,  the  real  basis  for  present  opposition  to  the  200  mile  issue  is  that  foreign 
shrimping  in  our  continental  waters  is  not  now  a problem,  so  the  emphasis  is 
to  protect  that  9%  which  might  be  threatened  by  passage  of  S.1988.  Obviously 
this  position  is  shortsighted.  Through  U.S.  government  aid  alone  (loans,  boats, 
and  technical  assistance)  the  foreign  take  from  U.S.  waters  will  soon  exceed 
that  9%  certain  association  representatives  would  have  us  believe  is  so  vital.  As 
the  foreign  shrimp  fleet  increases  in  size  and  visibility  the  very  people  who  now 
loudly  oppose  S.1988  will  cry  that  the  Congress  must  act  immediately  to  protect 
their  interests. 

Secondly,  opposition  to  S.1988  voiced  by  executive  directors  of  state,  regional 
and  national  shrimp  organizations  is  not  backed  by  individual  support  of  rank 
and  file  shrimpers.  The  majority  of  individual  shrimpers  work  domestic  grounds 
and  therefore  tend  to  support  the  necessity  of  S.1988.  The  disptrity  between 
executive  and  rank  and  file  points  of  view  is  probably  related  to  the  political 
relationship  between  the  American  Shrimp  Congress  and  the  American  Tuna 
Boat  Association.  Actually  shrimp  problems  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  tuna  industry  and  could  be  solved  far  more  readily  viewed  on  their  own 
merits.  Continuing  the  present  course  could  lead  to  internal  disruption  within 
the  industry,  jeopardize  domestic  shrimp  grounds  and  further  delay  new  inter- 
national agreements. 

Tuna 

Although  representatives  of  the  American  tuna  industry  admit  that  true  inter- 
national agreement  and  cooperation  is  necessary  to  optimal  utilization  of  tuna, 
they  have  actually  worked  to  delay  the  organization  of  an  effective  World  Tuna 
Commission.  In  the  long  run  they  will  need  international  cooperation  and  gov- 
ernment subsidy  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  anyone  else.  What  the  tuna  industry 
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actually  wants  Is  to  delay  real  international  regulation  until  the  pressures  of  a 
dwindling  resource,  increased  costs  and  increased  foreign  competition  balance 
their  present  technical  superiority.  At  that  point  they  will  become  the  loudest 
advocate  for  a World  Tuna  Commission.  The  point  being  that  their  cries  of 
protest  over  S.1988  are  greatly  exaggerated  simply  to  promote  advantageous 
bargaining  with  the  inevitable. 

The  industry,  as  well  as  the  nation,  would  further  benefit  from  the  effect  of 
S.1988  to  stop  various  factions  of  the  government  from  undermining  each 
other  through  mutually  antagonistic  actions.  Supplying  the  destroyers  Peru 
uses  to  seize  U.S.  tuna  boats  so  that  we  can  pay  $7+  million  in  fines  is  idiocy; 
and  giving  AID  funds  to  Mexico  to  build  tuna  clippers  is  doing  far  more  to 
increase  international  fisheries  tensions  than  the  passage  of  S.1988  world. 
Clearly  a rational,  comprehensive  fisheries  policy  which  accommodates  all  our 
fisheries  industry  and  coordinates  all  government  fisheries  act.ivties  is  neces- 
sary— both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  government. 

2.  . . . destroy  effective  international  fisheries  organizations,  for  example: 
the  International  American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  cf  Atlantic  Tunas. 

The  argument  here  is  that  because  certain  nations  having  200  mile  terri- 
torial limits  are  not  members  of  these  two  commissions,  the  United  States 
would  destroy  these  commissions  by  extending  its  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200 
miles.  This  obvious  non  sequitur  also  avoids  the  issue  of  how  effective  the 
IATTC  and  ICCAT  a-'e  in  reality.  Admittedly  both  have  accomplished  some- 
thing, but  both  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Secondly,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
some  type  of  extended  economic  zone  will  shortly  become  the  international 
norm.  Present  fisheries  organizations,  ICNAF,  IATTC,  ICCAT,  etc.,  are  not 
adequate.  The  real  question  is  whether  it  would  be  best  to  scrap  everything  and 
organize  a world  commission  from  scratch  or  work  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  existing  organizations? 

3.  . . . adversely  affect  further  international  negotiation, 

Although  the  same  people  made  exactly  the  same  arguments  in  1906  in 
opposition  to  extension  of  our  fisheries  limit  to  12  miles  that,  they  are  making 
against  S.1988,  August  Felando  of  the  American  Tuna  Boat  Association,  now 
admits  that  the  1906  extension  has  not  impeded  international  negotiation.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  in  principle  or  fact,  the  difference  between  12  mile  and  200  mile 
fisheries  jurisdiction  as  an  adverse  influence  to  negotiation.  It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  Mr  Felando’s  objection  to  S.1988  on  this  basis  in  view  of 
earlier  testimony  he  made  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  on  March  11,  1971  in  discussing  the  suspension  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  Following  seizures  of  several  American  tuna  vessels  by 
Peru  and  Ecuador  in  1968  and  1969,  the  State  Department  announced  that 
there  would  be  no  more  military  assistance  provided  to  those  countries.  Shortly 
thereafter  another  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  for  the  first  time 
in  17  year  Ecuador  and  Peru  had  agreed  to  meet  with  the  United  States  to 
consider  fisheries  problems.  Mr.  Fel  ando  s tated : 

“Now  prior  to  that  time,  I’ve  been  told,  and  other  members  of  the  industry 
have  been  advised  fha  we  cannot  consider  economic  sanctions,  we  cannot  get 
rough  with  these  people,  we  cannot  do  things  to  them,  because  they  will  never 
sit  down  with  us  and  negotiate,  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  different,  in  my 
opinion,  and  the  proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  1969.” 

And  later  in  that,  same  testimony  : 

"I  believe  there  is  value  in  the  retaliatory  type  of  legislation,  hut  nevertheless, 
i think  that,  in  1969  it  was  of  beneficial  effect.  Unfortunately  I think  it  is  the 
type  of  legislation  that  Congress  has  to  think  about  now.” 

And  again  : 

“Pardon  me,  Congressman.  I think  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  necessary  is 
very  clear,  and  that  is  the  embargo  type  legislation  that  has  already  been 
introduced  by  members  of  this  committee.  I hope  you  will  have  hearings  on 
such  bills  very  shortly  ” 

How  can  “economic  sanctions”  and  “embargo”  and  “retaliatory”  legislation 
have  a beneficial  effect  on  international  negotiation  on  one  hand  and  extension 
of  fisheries  jurisdiction  by  that  same  reasoning,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  tie 
other?  Citing  this  example  and  the  experience  of  the  ICNAF  delegation  in 
Oftowa  in  the  summer  of  1973.  the  evidence  is  clear  that  our  foreign  friends 
negotiate  much  more  meaningfully  in  those  instances  where  the  United  States 
adopts  a firm  ixisition  based  upon  rational  and  legitimate  considerations. 
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4.  . . . create  an  “imaginary  line”  that  cannot  be  enforced, 

It  certainly  can.  A comparison  of  the  enforceability  of  the  200  mile  limit  with 
the  enforceability  of  the  “species  approach”  can  easily  demonstrate  that  any 
form  of  limited  entry  is  a much  more  pragmatic  concept.  The  Coast  Guard  now 
has  a formal  agreement  with  the  Navy  with  regard  to  enforcement  of  fisheries 
jurisdiction.  NESS  and  NOAA  satellite  systems  could  be  utilized  to  provide 
surveillance  of  continental  fisheries  zones.  Such  authorities  as  Dr.  Francis  T. 
Christy  have  testified  that  the  conservation  of  our  fisheries  resources  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  cost  of  enforcement. 

5.  ...  be  detrimental  to  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  considerations  now 
underway, 

The  record  of  the  LOSC  since  1968,  accomplishments  during  the  last  five  years 
in  preparation  for  the  LOSC  of  1974,  and  specific  questions  in  recent  hearings 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  clearly  indicate  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  meaningful  fisheries  agreements  will  be  reached  at  this 
LOSC  or  at  and  LOSC  in  the  future. 

This  sixteen  year  discussion  has  well  defined  the  difference  between  political 
negotiation  and  fisheries  regulations.  It  seems  clear  that  our  State  Department 
representatives  are  enthralled  with  a definition  of  a “good  conference”  as  a 
series  of  proposals  which  achieve  a majority  of  affirmative  votes.  It  seems 
somewhat  less  important  what  the  real  meaning  or  impact  of  those  proposals 
has  to  the  hard  facts  of  day  to  day  fisheries  problems.  If  the  LOSC  1974 
accomplishes  anything  it  will  be  largely  political  and  not  regulatory ; it  will 
not  solve  the  real  and  material  fisheries  problems  that  face  our  nation  today. 

6.  ...  be  “illegal”  according  to  traditional  international  law. 

“International  Law”  is  actually  an  abstract  mosaic  of  treaties  and  customs. 

Changes  in  International  Law  occur  by  progressive  developments  reflecting 
temporal  needs  and  attitudes.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  sea,  nor 
a definition  of  the  territorial  sea,  nor  a definition  of  the  contiguous  economic 
zone  has  ever  found  a generally  accepted  status  among  nations.  Historically  the 
United  States  has  variously  asserted  and  ignored  these  principles  as  suited  its 
political  circumstances.  The  failure  of  the  1958  and  1960  Geneva  Conventions 
underscores  the  present  international  concensus  of  nations  who  clearly  intend 
to  establish  some  form  of  extended  economic  zone.  In  anticipation  of  the  forth- 
coming LOSC,  U.S.  Department  spokesman,  Donald  McKernan,  is  on  record  as 
having  said : 

“We  have  . . . been  persuaded  by  the  compelling  arguments  . . . that  the 
coastal  states  should  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  fish  docks  inhabiting  the 
coastal  waters  off  its  shores  as  well  as  its  anadromous  resources." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  even  the  U.S.  State  Department  is  changing  its 
position  on  the  legality  of  seaward  extension  of  jurisdiction,  as  usualy,  trailing 
world  opinion  by  a substantial  lapse  of  time. 

7.  The  assertion  has  also  been  made  that  Article  7 of  the  Convention  of 
Fishington  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  (Geneva, 
1958)  should  be  employed  to  settle  these  international  conservation  disputes. 

In  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  Geneva  Convntion  of  Fisheries  has 
not  been  used  to  solve  a single  international  fisheries  problem.  There’s  no 
present  indication  that  it  will  be  used  in  the  future.  The  major  maritime 
countries  of  the  world  including  .Tapan  and  Russia  are  not  signatory  to  this 
agreement.  There  is  no  effective  regulatory  body  to  enforce  it ; until  there  is, 
it  simply  will  not  work. 

SUMMARY 

The  need  for  immediate  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  is  based  upon  the 
proposition  that : 

1.  A significant  number  of  our  coastal,  anadromous  and  pelegic-migratory 
stocks  are  in  biological  jeopardy  from  uncontrolled  foreign  fishing. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  adequate  solution  to  our  fisheries 
problems  will  be  reached  by  international  negotiations  within  a meaningful 
length  of  time  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not. 

3.  Unilateral  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  is  not  a deterrant  to  eventual 
international  agreement ; to  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  the  only  way  to  sustain 
meaningful  international  negotiations. 

4.  The  objections  of  the  Department  of  States  are  based  upon  theoretical 
concepts,  legal  and  diplomatic,  poorly  supported  by  their  record  in  fisheries 
negotiations  and  the  present  status  of  fishery  problems.  The  philosophy  of 
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detente  is  clearly  farcical  and  injurious  when  applied  on  a unilateral  basis. 
Application  of  the  “species  approach”  is  pragmatically  impossible. 

5.  Objections  of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  based  on  anachronistic  mili- 
tary principles  which  do  not  reflect;  modern  scientific  capability  nor  a determi- 
nation to  wage  peace  rather  than  perpetuate  war. 

6.  The  objections  of  our  distant  water  fisheries  interests  do  not  reflect  a 
majority  of  our  national  fisheries  interests  nor  are  their  allegations  of  inordi- 
nate harm  resulting  from  fisheries  jurisdiction  extension  supported  by  historical 
prospective,  logic  or  present  fact.  The  cost  of  further  delay  to  our  coastal, 
anadromous  and  pelagic-migratory  stocks,  to  our  domestic  fisheries,  waster 
government  effort  and  loss  of  national  credibility  is  not  acceptable. 

We  must  pass  S.198S— H.R.8665,  immediately  enforce  its  provisions  and  then 
set  about  the  job  of  organizing  a World  Tuna  Commission  vested  with  the 
authority  and  science  to  regulate  ALL  fisheries  problems. 

LEGISLATION 

Bolling  Amendment:!!  Res.  988 

On  May  9,  1974,  the  Democratic  Caucus  referred  H.Res.988,  the  Bolling 
reorganization  proposal,  to  its  Committee  on  Organization,  Study,  and  Review 
with  instructions  to  report  back  to  the  Caucus  in  six  weeks,  or  approximately 
June  20,  1974.  The  members  of  this  Committee  are  the  Honorables:  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  Chairman ; Philip  Burton ; Frank  Thompson ; Wayne  Hays ; Phil 
Landrum ; Neal  Smith  ; Frank  Annunzio ; Barbara  Jordan ; Ed  Jones ; James 
O’Hara  and  Joe  Waggonner. 

It  is  vital  that  you  write  the  Honorable  Julia  Hansen,  with  copies  to  the 
rest  of  the  Committee  and  your  own  Congressman,  strongly  urging  the  rejection 
of  H.Res.988.  Even  if  you  wrote  your  Congressman  last  month,  WRITE 
AGAIN  ! This  resolution  must  be  defeated. 

An  easier  wag:  H.R.  1196 

“Right  Rigger!”  for  March  introduced  H.R.  1196,  which  would  outlaw  all 
commercial  fishing  in  waters  bordering  on  any  National  Seashore.  We  now 
must  admit  that  our  original  endorsement  was  hasty  and  must  retract,  not 
our  support  in  principle,  but  our  support  for  the  idea  that  Congressional  legris- 
lation  is  the  best  way  to  solve  this  problem.  H.R.  1198  stirs  all  the  traditional 
controversies  between  commercial  and  sportflshermen  as  well  as  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  federal  vs.  state’s  rights.  Recognition  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in  this 
situation,  and  the  enormous  time  and  energy  required  to  pass  Congressional 
legislation  and  to  modify  it  once  it  is  passed,  has  caused  us  to  change  :he 
NCMC  support  to  a more  rational  and  much  easier  method.  Control  and  admin- 
istration of  ail  National  Seashores  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  who  exercises  part  of  his  authority  through  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  legislation  which  established  the  Hatteras  National  Seashore  states 
in  part : “.  . . fishing  within  the  boundaries  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  (is)  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  protec:  the  area  for  recreational  use  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act".  The  Secretary  may — and  should — enforce  regulations  to  main- 
tain this  recreational  approach.  Efforts  to  reach  concensus  with  local,  state, 
federal  and  angling  groups  have  been  a failure.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  move  immediately  before  more  polarization 
of  dissident  groups  leads  to  further  hostiliiy  and  trouble.  If  H.R.  1196  is  passed 
as  written,  it  will  require  another  federal  law  to  modify  it,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary because  of  its  reference  to  all  National  Seashore  areas.  Such  regulations 
should  apply  to  each  seashore  on  an  individual  basis,  to  fit  each  specific  need. 
By  a simple  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Secretary  should  issue  regulations  for 
Hatteras  to  “protect  he  area  for  recreational  use”.  Departmental  regulations 
may  be  altered  as  circumstances  indicate  they  should.  Flexibility  is  a basic 
ingredient  of  good  fisheries  management. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  eventual  fate  of  H.R.  1196.  If  it  simply  forces 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  move  quickly  and  wisely  in  this  explosive 
situation,  it  will  have  served  its  puipose. 

Coast  Guard  prepares 

Congressman  John  M.  Murphy,  (D.-N.T. ),  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation,  has  announced  his  committee  will  soon 
have  hearings  to  determine  authorization!?  needed  to  meet  the  serious  threat 
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posed  by  depletion  of  off-shore  fish  by  foreign  fleets.  “Based  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee’s investigation  into  this  matter,”  Representative  Murphy  told  the  Coali- 
tion, “it  is  agreed  that  we  must  move  quickly  to  protect  our  coastal  fish  from 
eradication  by  foreign  plunderers.  The  lack  of  vigorous  action  by  this  country 
has  already  cost  the  West  Coast  its  sardines  and  perch,  and  increased  foreign 
efforts  threaten  the  destruction  of  even  more  varieties.” 

High  seas  fisheries:  H.R.  4160 

Among  its  stated  first  year  goals  the  Coalition  lists  “Development  and 
passage  of  the  High  Seas  Conservation  Act”.  Recently  reintroduced  into  the 
House  by  Rep.  John  Dingell  as  the  "Fisheries  Conservation  Act  of  1974”,  this 
bill  would  give  the  federal  government  regulatory  powers  in  the  contiguous 
fisheries  zone,  which  now  extends  from  three  to  twelve  miles  off  shore. 

The  Coalition  does  not  stand  for  increased  federal  powers  as  a general  propo- 
sition. In  this  case,  however,  no  regulatory  power  of  any  kind  exists  beyond  the 
three-mile  jurisdiction  of  the  states.  The  only  consequence  stemming  from  the 
creation  of  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone  (1966),  was  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
fishing  from  the  twelve  mile  zone. 

Although  widely  praised  as  a conservation  measure  at  the  time  it  was  enacted, 
it  is  now  evident  that  the  legislation  creating  the  contiguous  zone  has,  in  fact, 
not  done  enough  to  ease  the  pressure  on  our  marine  resources. 

The  Coalition  firmly  believes  that  a Fisheries  Conservation  Act  is  needed  to 
enable  the  NMFS  to  establish  uniform  management  schemes  based  on  scientific 
study  rather  than  incongruous  and  sometimes  conflicting  state  regulations  pro- 
moted by  the  political  pressures  of  various  special  interest  groups. 

Critics  of  an  earlier  version  of  the  bill  claimed  that  it  would  permit  U.S. 
fishing  to  be  regulated  while  allowing  overexploitation  by  foreign  fleets  on  the 
same  grounds.  In  response,  NMFS  has  amended  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  imposing  any  restraints  upon  TJ.S.  fishermen  In  areas  in 
which  they  compete  with  foreign  fishermen  not.  subject  to  similar  regulation. 
However,  other  serious  problems  with  the  “Fisheries  Conservation  Act”  remain. 

Excessive  authority  still  resides  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promul- 
gate regulations  without  consultation  with  the  affected  states.  He  may  over- 
ride their  collective  wishes  at  his  discretion.  The  language  of  this  bill  should 
be  changed  to  require  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the  States  and  secure 
agreement  of  a majority  affected  by  proposed  regulation.  The  Coalition  will 
watch  the  deliberations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  concerning  this  legislation  with  great  interest. 

California  swordfish 

The  California  Swordfish  must  now  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  threatened 
and  endangered  marine  species.  There  is  a very  real  question  whether  the 
population  of  swordfish  off  Southern  California  can  long  survive  the  impact 
of  spotter  planes  and  foreign  long  lining,  not  to  mention  the  intrusion  of 
socalled  sport-fishermen  into  the  pasttime  of  harpooning  the  fish  for  money 
rather  than  sport. 

The  use  of  spotter  planes  by  both  commercial  and  sportflshermen  has  added 
to  the  effectiveness  of  nocturnal  long  liqe  techniques  to  significantly  increase 
the/total  catch  of  broadbill  on  the  west  coast.  These  practices  were  highly 
developed  in  the  east  in  the  early  1960’s  and  quickly  led  to  the  virtual  collapse 
of  the  Swordfish  industry.  Possibly  the  only  thing  that  saved  the  swordfish  at 
that  point  was  the  mercury  scare  which  caused  swordfish  buyers  to  become 
more  rare  than  the  fish.  Over  the  ensuing  years  there  has  been  some  resurrgence 
of  the  species,  more  off  California  than  in  the  east.  Unfortunately  the  lessons 
learned  off  of  New  England  have  not  been  applied  in  California,  and  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  does  not  have  the  necessary  legal  armament  to 
effectively  regulate  the  swordfish  problem.  To  correct  this  difficulty  a bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  .State  Legislature  (Senate  Bill  1571)  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary authority.  Already  this  legislation  has  stirred  much  controversy  and 
there  is  an  intense  struggle  ahead  for  California  sportsmen  who  care  enough 
to  fight  for  the  conservation  of  this  great  game  fish. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT 

If  there  was  even  a reasonable  doubt  concerning  the  attitudes  of  Soviet-bloc 
fishing  vessels  toward  the  exclusive  fisheries  and  conservation  zone,  a flagrant 
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violation  on  March  26  should  go  a long  way  toward  dispelling  it.  On  that 
day,  the  288'  Rumanian  sterntrawler,  Inau,  was  intercepted  by  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  Unimak,  just  7%  miles  oil:  North  Carolina's  Carrituck  Beach. 
Its  holds  contained  twenty  tons  of  river  herring  caught  on  their  annual 
spawning  run.  Ironically  enough,  the  Inau  was  fishing  under  contract  to  an 
American  corporation,  and  its  cargo  was  destined  for  shipment  to  Glouchester 
and  Miquellon  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Inau  was  the  Unimak’s  second 
arrest  in  just  three  months.  In  .January,  she  seized  the  Bulgarian  trawler, 
Iiimosa,  10%  miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coasl. 

ACTION  LINE 

i Sabotage  and  Disaster 

Several  Washington  ources  report  that  a move  is  afoot  to  combine  200  mile 
legislation  (S.1988)  with  the  “High  Seas  Conservation  Act  of  197S  (H.R.  4760). 
The  “High  Seas  Conservation  Act1’  has  for  some  eight  vears  been  the  most 
controversial  and  inflammatory  legislation  in  the  entire  fisheries  field.  On  its 
own  merits.  It  is  obviously  vital  and  needed  legislation,  hut  the  issues  that  it 
addresses,  domestic  regulations  and  state-federal  relationships,  are  still  subject 
to  serious  dispute  and  are  not  as  important  as  the  primary  problem  of  uncon- 
trolled foreign  fishing.  The  new  working  paper  on  S.  1988  does  make  some 
improvement  over  the  provisions  of  the  'Fisheries  Conservation  Act  of  1874, 
however,  there  are  still  valid  questions  with  regard  to  civil  penalties  and  the 
balance  of  state-federal  prerogatives.  These  and  other  issues  continue  to  be 
sufficiently  complex  and  conjectural  to  require  further  consideration.  There  is 
no  rationality  in  establishing  a 2C0  mile  limit  without  specifying  what  con- 
servation and  regulatory  procedures  will  apply.  American  fishermen  recognize 
this  need  and  have  worked  diligently  to  develop  an  effective  fisheries  conserva- 
tion act.  Although  the  idea  of  combining  high  seas  fisheries  conservation  with 
extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  Is  laudable  on  the  surface,  the  inherent  difficulties 
could  well  impede  the  passage  of  authority  to  immediately  control  foreign 
fishing.  It  is  imperative  that  further  discussion  and  accommodation  be  carried 
on  with  primary  and  expeditious  concern  for  our  marine  resources. 

EDITORIAL 

Interest,  involvement,  and  commitment 

It  is  a fact  that  less  than  fifty  percent  of  Americans  vote,  less  than  five 
percent  are  members  of  any  form  of  civic  organization,  and  less  than  two 
percent  are  interested,  involved,  and  committed  to  work  in  the  public  interest. 
This  behavior  could  well  lead  to  extinction  of  the  species.  In  all  fairness,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  death  of  mankind  -would  be  a neat  solution  to  (he 
world’s  environmental  and  conservation  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  a great 
many  people  share  a prejudicial  view  toward  this  solution.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  these  same  people  have  yet  to  join  in  the  active  struggle  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life. 

Consumerism,  volunteerism,  and  other  forms  of  constituency  action  are 
clearly  on  the  rise  in  America,  but  each  of  these  groups  remains  a minute 
minority  and  their  strength  still  far  from  that  needed  to  affect  immediate 
political  attention  and  legislative  change.  The  fisheries  problem  is  merely  one 
reflection  of  our  severe  and  complex  national  difficulties.  The  Coalition  is 
another  small  but  growing  constituency  supporting  the  national  good  by  working 
in  an  area  of  personal  expertise  and  concern.  The  Coalition  and  the  nation 
can  only  benefit  from  your  individual  participation  as  it  supports  our  collective 
political  strength.  Last  month  In  response  to  the  admonition  to  write  your 
Congressman  with  regard  to  the  Bolling  Amendment,  only  five  of  the  several 
thousand  people  now  associated  with  the  Coalition  saw  fit  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen. This  simply  will  not  do. 

“Right  Rigger!"  for  April  reported  the  California  anchovy  problem  and 
suggested  that  sportshshermen  and  conservationists  support  a comprehensive 
research  program  toward  the  solution  of  that  problem.  Despite  much  scientific 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission  on  March 
8,  1974,  decided  to  exrend  the  anchovy  quota  by  20,000  tons  and  extent  this 
year’s  season  to  April  30th.  The  reason  for  this  decision,  despite  well-docu- 
mented scientific  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  eom- 
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mercial  interests  in  California  sent  7,075  letters  and  petitions  containing  2,457 
signatures  in  support  of  the  increase.  Opposing  the  change  were  364  letters, 
15  telegrams,  and  petitions  containing  149  signatures.  (Final  score,  9532  to 
528!) 

These  two  examples  clearly  indicate  what  we  must  do.  The  day  is  here  when 
sportflshermen  concerned  with  the  issues  of  marine  conservation  have  to  stand 
and  be  counted.  Good  ideas  and  scientific  facts  are  not  as  forceful  as  voices 


and  votes. 

Last  month  members  of  the  Coalition  were  requested  to  solicit  new  members, 
raise  funds,  and  communicate  with  their  elected  representatives.  This  request 
has  been  made  before  and  will  be  made  again.  Members  frequently  say  “What 
can  I do?”.  The  answer,  “people,  money,  pressure”  is  always  the  same,  but 
when  I tell  tern,  their  expression  seems  to  say,  “Who  me?  Not  me!  That’s  not 
Hero’s  work !”  And  sure  enough  I don’t  hear  from  many  of  them  again. 

Last  month  members  of  the  Coalition  were  requested  to  solicit  new  members, 
raise  funds,  and  communicate  with  their  elected  representative  If  you  have 
not  done  these  things,  please  do  them  today.  If  you  are  not  going  to  do  these 
things,  why  do  you  belong  to  this  organization? 

Good  Fishing! 


Frank  Carlton. 


o 
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